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No.  L 
L    Political  DtVistotis^ 

Xt  18  proposed,  in  tbis  Number  of  the  Appendix,. to  gite  sdme  lid« 
ditional  particolarSy  regarding  the  Political  Divisions  of  Scotland^ 
as  there  are  several  others,  besidei  those  already  enumerated  in 
Chapter  I.,  which  m^y,  without  impropriety,  be  included  under  l^e 
head  Potituxdy  namely,  those,  L  of  a  Legal — 2.  of  a  Military — and, 
3.  of  a  Financial  nature.  There  are  also  some  divisions  of  a  mis* 
cellaneous  description,  which  may  be  alluded  to  under  tbis  bead* 

Legal  Divisions^ 

This  branch  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads^  I .  Ot  the  re« 
spective  sheri^oms,  for  the  general  administration  of  justice,  the 
Judges  of  which  are  stationary,  or  resident  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. 2.  Of  the  Justiciary  Courts,  for  the  more  efFeetual  sup« 
pression  of  crimes,  and  for  the  decision  also  of  some  civil  causes, 
the  Judges  of  which  are  ambulatory,  and  make  their  circuits  at 
particular  periods. 

Sherjffcloms. 

These,  although  generally  defined  by  comities,  are  not  necessa-* 
rily  limited  to  one,  there  being  some  instances  in  which  one  she- 
riffdom extends  over  two  counties*  Each, of  the  Sheri&-deput0 
have  at  least  one  Substitute,  who  resides  constantly,  and  gives 
judgment  in  all  causes  that  come  before  him  ;  but  his  decision  ii 
liable  to  review  by  the  Sheriff-depute,  and  the  Superior  Courts. 
Several  of  them  have  two  or  more  substitutes,  where  the  counties 
are  extensive  and  populous,  or  much  detached  one  place  from 
aitother.  In  the  following  Table  is  inserted,  1.  The  counties  com* 
posing  Sheriffdoms  ;  2.  The  number  of  Sheriffi -depute ;  3.  llieir 
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salaries;  4.  Number  of  Sub'BtltuteB ;  5.'S4iiare  miles  of  territory;- 
and,  6.  Number  of  people  under  the  respective  jurisdictions. 

Table  of  Shcriffdoma. 


Argylo 

Ban£...„. 
Berwick... 


Bute. 

Caidiness 

Clackmannan  &K  inroES 

Dumfries «... 

Dunbarton „ . .. , 

E  d  inb  urgh „ 

Elgin  and  Nairn 

Fife _. 

Forfar. 


H  addington  .',„ ».„ 

In  vemess  .„,..„,..._...„,. 

Kincardine ....•...>. 

K  irk  cudb  right 

Lanark..............^ 

Lii>]ilhgow 

Orkney  and  Zetland.,,. 

Peebl  es 

Perth 

Renfrew. 

Hosa  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling „ 

Sutherland , 

Wigton 


3.1 


Total... 


30   10,600    ^1   30,2:18  1,S05, 


l».i5,t)75 
85,5S; 

103,954 
36,662 
80,779 
12,033 
23,4.19 
12,016 
G9,9 
24,189 

148,60'; 
36,359 

101,273 

107,264 
31,164 
78,336 
27,439 
33,684 

191,752 
19,451 
46,153 
9,935 

135,093 
92,596 
60.833 
37,230 
5.8t 


Besides  tlie  sheriffdoms  of  counties,  which,  in  a  larger  sense,  in- 
clude all  the  townsor  cities  within  them,  there  DreedtneinstRnces, 
of  the  power  of  a  Sheriff,  being  vested  in  the  Magistracy  of  some 
of  the  larger  towns,  such  as  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  But  un- 
]^s  it  be,  in  (telennining  civil  causes  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
w  petty  theft.'i,  and  in  matters  of  the  police,  it  is  rare  that  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  any  town,  exercise  the  high  authorities  of  a  Sheri^  iu 
criminal  trials. 
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The  Justiciart/  Circuit  Courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Session,  and, the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, sit  at  Edinburgh,  as  permanent  seats  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal justice,  to  which  all  Scotland  is  amenable ;  but  to  facilitate, 
the  distribution  of  justice  in  the  more  remote  parts,  there  are 
three  Circuit  Courts  of  Justiciary,  which  go  twice  in  the  year,' 
namely,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  during  the  vacation  of  the 
Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Session,  of  whidh  the  Lords  of  Justi- 
ciary are  also  members. 

1 .  The  South  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Jedburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Ayr.^ 

2.  The  West  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Stirling,  Glasgow,  and  In- 

veraryJ 

3.  The  North  Circuit,  which  sits  at  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  In- 

temess. 

Two  Judged  are  named  to  each  Circuit;  but  otie  can  do  the  duty.' 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Sel- 
kirk, and  Peebles,  are  tried  at  Jedburgh. 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, are  tried  at  Dumfries. 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  of  Wigtori  and  Ayr,  are  tried 
at  Ajrr. 

The  criminals,  from  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
Dunbarton,  at  Glasgow : — From  Argyll  anrf  Bute  shires,  at  In- 
yerary : — And  frotri  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Kin- 
foss,  and  Clackmannan,  at  Stirling. 

The  criminals  from  the  counties  6f  Perth',  Angus,  and  Fife, 
at  Perth : — From  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff  shires,  at 
Aberdeen : — And  from  Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness,  and  the  other 
northern  counties,  at  Inverness. 

The  criminals  from  the*  counties  of  Haddington  and  Edin- 
burgh, being  in'  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  tried  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Justiciary  Lords,  while  on  the  respective  Circuits,  judge  like- 
wise in  civil  causes,  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  courts^ 

2.  Military  Divisions, 

The  country  iy  at  present  divided  into  Military  Departments, 
under  the  respective  Generals,  subject  to  a  Commander  in  Chief. 
But  these  arrangements  depend  so  much  on  contingent  circum- 
stances, and  exigencies  that  alter  from  time  to  time,  as  must' 
render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  only  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  in  every  county  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  acting  under  his  Majesty,  to  direct  the  internal  ope- 
ration of  the  Defence  act,  and  to  enforce  the  regulations  respect- 
ing the  militia,  both  general  and  local.  This  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  policy  of  Scotland,  adopted  from  England ;  as,  excepting  in 
very  peculiar  cases,  Lord-Lieutenants  were  but  rarely  appoint- 
ed^ till  the  militia  was  established  in  Scotland. 
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S.  Fmancial  Divisians* 

These  relate  either  to  the  Customs  or  to  the  Excise. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  Land- 
Iin()its  of  each  of  the  ports  in  Scotland,  where  a  Cuslon^ouse 
is  established,  with  references  to  the  limits  on  the  map« 

(A)  Dunbar, — From  the  water  or  river  Tyne,.  in  East  Lothian, 
inclusive,  on,|he  north,  to  the  place  called  the  Bound  Road  ou 
the  south. 

(B)  Prestonpans. — From  the  burn  called  Frigote-bum  on  the 
west,  ta  the  river  Tyne  on  the  east. 

(C)  Leith. — From  the  Frigote-bum  on  the  east,  to  Cramond 
water  on  the  west^ 

(D)  Borr&oostounness, — From  the  west  side  (^ Cramond  water^ 
en  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Forth  ; 
and  from  the  east  side  of  the  Newpans  of  Kincardine  to  DoDoey 
Point,  cm  the  north  side  of  the  Fu*th  of  Forth,  near  Aberdour* 

(E)  Grang€mouth,*-^Toxn  the  east  side  of  Avon  water,  along- 
tlie  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  Firtb  of  Forth,  to  the  east  side 
•f  the  Newmlll  burn,  or  Pow  of  Higgin^s  Nook,  and  along  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  from  the  eastern  extremity  thereof,  tot 
Auchensterry  drawbridge,  near  Kibythu 

(F)  AUock, — From  the  east  side  of  the  Newmill  bum,  or  Pow 
of  Higgin's  Nook,  alongst  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Forth,  to  the  bridge  of  Stirling  westward,  and  thence  alongst 
t^e  north  side  of  the  said  river,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Newpans 
of  Kincardine.- 

(G)  Kirkaldy. — From  DbnneypoInt>  lying  upon  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  near  the  house  of  Donneybrisal,  along  the  coast  of  Fife,, 
north-eastward  to  Kingcraigness,  or  Point,  near  Largo. 

(H)  Anstruthcr. — From  Kingcraigness,,  or  Point,  towards  th& 
west,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  towards  the  north,. 

(I)  Perth, — From  the  north  pier  of  Perth  directly  south-east, 
to  the  farthest  part  of  the  Pow  of  Lindores,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Tay,  being  about  seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Perth  ; 
and  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tay,  overagainst  the  towiv 
of  Perth,  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  Pow  called  Pow  Gavie,  a- 
bout  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Perth. 

(K)  Dundee, — ^From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden  alongst  the 
coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  and  from  thence  directly 
over  to  the  lighthouse,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  ;  and  froai> 
thence,  including  the  said  river,  to»-  Fow-Gavie,  on  the  north 
aide,  and  the  Pow  of  Lindores,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

(L)  Montrose. — From  the  lighthouse  of  Tay  on  the  south, 
bordering  with  Dundee,  to  a  place  called  the  Tod-head  on  the 
north  side  of  Montrose. 

(  M  )  Aberdeen  ( including  Banff, ) — ^From  Tod-head  on  the  south^' 
to  the  north  part  of  Uie  harbour  of  Cu^i;n.-  on-  the  nortlu 


{N)/n»fr«fM.— From  a  place  called  Port  Nockie,  next  ad- 
joining to  the  town  of  CuUen  on  the  Murray  Firth,  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  said  Firth,  to  the  north  part  of  a  place  called 
Helmsdale  on  die  coast  of  Sutherland. 

(O)  Thurso* — From  Helmsdale  on  the  south,  along  the  coast* 
{including  the  Isle  of  Stroma),  and  along  the  east,  north  and 
west  coasts,  to  Lochbroom  in  the  West  Highlands. 

(P)  KirhamU, — From  the  Pentland  Skerries,  round  all  the 
Orkney  Islimds,  and  back  to  the  Pentland  Skerries. 

(Q)  Lerttack^ — Comprehends  all  the  Shetland  Islands,  together 
with  the  Fair  Isle,  and  the  Isle  of  Foula. 

(R)  Stomoway The  whole  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  including 

the  countries  called  Lewis  and  Harris,  with  the  small  islands  be- 
longing or  adjoining  thereto ;  also,  the  islands  of  North  Uist^ 
Benbecula,  South  Uist,  Erisea,  and  Barra,  with  the  «mall  islands 
belonging  to  them,  whidi  are  all  included  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Long  Island  ;  together  with  the  islands  of  St  Kilda^ 
Salisker,  and  Rona. 

(S)  Tobermory, — Comprehends  the  islands  included  in  a  sup*. 
|>08ed  line,  extending  from  Castle  Douart  round  the  south  end 
of  the  Island  of  Mull  to  the  rock  called  Skirrie  Vore,  froii 
thence  to  Duskere,  near  Tiree,  from  thence  to  Hells- Ker  near 
Cana ;  from  Cana  to  Duncan  Point,  on  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  from 
feaid  Point  along  the  coast  of  that  island  to  the  Point  of  Mull ; 
from  thence  to  the  Point  of  Arasaig  on  t^e  Mainland ;  and  a- 
long  the  coast  of  the  Mainland,  from  Arasaig  to  Loch  Moydart; 
from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch  Sunart ;  from  thence  to  Ar« 
denridder ;  and  from  Uience  to  Castle  Duart  on  the  island  of 
Mull. 

(T)  Fori'Wi^m, — ^Esctends  in  a  line  ffom  Fort- William, 
south  on  the  Mainland  to  Portnacross,  opposite  to  the  Castle  of 
Ellenstaker ;  thence  west  to  the  Point  of  Ardenridder  ;  thence 
north-east  to  the  head  of  Loch  Sunart ;  thence  north-west  to  the 
Point  of  Arasaig,  and  north  and  north-west  to  the  Isle  of  Flada* 
luna,  including  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  the  adjacent  Islands ; 
thence  to  the  head  of  Loch  Broom  ;  and  thence  to  Fort- William^ 

(V)  Oban, — From  Oban  southward  along  the  coast  to  the 
Point  of  Bennar  ;  thence  round  the  south  and  west  of  Scarba ; 
thence  round  Lismore,  and  back  to  Oban^ 

(W)  Campbeltown. — From  the  Point  of  Barmore  on  Loch- 
fine,  through  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  round  the  Mull  of  Kin- 
tyre  ;  comprehending  also  the  islands  of  Isla,  Jura,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  and  Gigha,  to  the  Bennan  Point ;  and  thence  to  the 
Point  of  Barmore. 

(X)  Rothesay — Comprehends  the  whole  county  of  Bute,  viz, 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Great  and  Little  Combraes. 

(Y)  Glasgffvo, — From  the  New  Bridge  of  Glasgow  westward 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  to  a  place  called  Blaa« 
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lyre  ;  from  thence  .  across  the  said  river,  to  the  eastermost  part 
of  the  Quay  of  Dunglas  ;  and  thence  eastward,  along  the  north 
pide  of  the  river  to  the  New  Bridge  of  Glasgow ;  and  up  the  Fortt 
and  Clyde  Canal  to  Auchentlerrie  Drawbridge,  near  Kilsyth. 

(Z)  Port'GlasgotJo, — From  Blantyre  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Clyde  to  Garvel  Point,  and  across  the  river,  to  the  Hill  of  Ard* 
more ;  thence  east  to  the  Quay  of  Dunglas  (inclusive)  ;  also  the 
whole  of  Lochfine,  and  the  entrance  Uierepf,  and  from  the  Point 
called  Ardlamondy  on  the  east  side  of  the  entry  of  Lochfine,  ar 
}ongst  the  coast ;  extending  from  thence  opposite  to  the  north- 
west and  north-east  part  of  the  Island  of  Bute,  to  the  Point  of 
Toward. 

(A  a)  Greenoch — From  a  Point  called  Gravel  Point,  between 
Port-Glasgpw  and  Greenock,  on  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Clyde,  to  Largs  on  the  west ;  and  from  thence  directly  apross 
the  said  river  to  the  Point  of  Toward,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
said  river  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Point  of  the  Hill  of  Ardmore 
on  the  east,  and  from  thence  directly  across  the  said  river  to  the 
Point  called  Gravel  Point. 

(Bb)  Irvine. — From  the  north-east  end  of  the  village  of 
J^args  to  the  Troon  Point. 

(C  c)  Ayr, — From  the  Troop  Point,  to  thp  Sandhou$e  in 
Carleton  Bay. 

(D  d)  Stranraer, — From  the  town  of  Stranraer,  by  the  east 
side  of  Lochryan,  along  the  shore  to  Sandhouse  in  Carleton  Bay, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Loch,  to  the  Point  of  Corsale.  From 
Port  Spittle  to  the  Point  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway ;  from  the  said 
point,  to  the  bottqm  of  the  Bay  of  Luce,  and  round  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay,  to  the  Burn  of  Gillespie  on  the  east  side  thereof. 

(E  e)  Port' Pat ricL-^From  Corsale  Point  to  the  North,  to 
the  Point  of  Port  S])ittle  to  the  South. 

( F  f )  TVigion. — From  the  Burn  of  Gillespie  on  the  west,  round 
to  Promontory,  called  Burrowhead,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Water 
of  Fleet. 

(G  g)  Kirkcudbright, — From  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of 
Fleet,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of  Orr. 

(H  h)  Dumfries — From  the  east  side  of  the  Water  of  Orr^ 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Water  of  Sark. 
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As  to  the  Excise,  the  principal  division  arises  from  the  dis- 
tinction l^etwecn  the  Lowland  and  the  Highland  distillery,  which 
is  not  limited  by  the  prevalence  of  the  two  languages,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Gaelic,  but  the  quality  of  the  barley  and  the  bear, 
or  bigg,  tliese  districts  respectively  produce ;  a  lower  duty  being 
exacted  from  the  Highland  distiller,  owing  to  the  inferior  quahty 
of  the  grain  in  the  more  mountainous  districts.     That  line,  toge- 
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Iher  with -the  extent  of  the  several  Excise  collections  in  Scotland,' 
will  appear  from  the  map  that  is  annexed.  ^ 

4.  MisceHaneous  Divisions, 

Besides  these  general  and  greater  divisions,  the  country  is 
more  minutely  parcelled  out  into  inferior  districts,  for  the  more 
readily  enforcing  the  Excise  laws,  and  for  enabling  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  to  determine,  with  Jess  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  public,  the  causes  :that  <;eme  before  them,  in  the  Small- 
Debt  court,  and' various  matters  of  internal  police.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  define  the  limits  of  these;  and  it  is  less  necessary,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  they  are  altered  from  time  to  time^  as  tho 
case  may  require. 


/^^^^l^/X^^X^/^^^ 
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Ecclesiastical  Divisions. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Division  of  Scotland  is  very  different  from 
that  of  counties ;  44*  parishes  are  each  of  them  situated  in  two 
different  counties,  and  two  parishes,  viz.  Arngask  ana  Logic, 
are  each  of  them  in  part  of  three  counties.  With  the  exception 
of  these,  and  reckoning  the  above  46  in  the  county  in  which  the 
church  is  situated,  Scotland  is  divided  into  Synods  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

1.  The  S)niod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale. — This  compre- 
hends the  whole  Lothians,  except  one  remote  parish  in  Gala- 
water.  It  also  includes  the  county  of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale  ; 
nine  parishes  conterminous  in  Lanarkshire ;  four  in  Stirling- 
shire ;  and  one  in  the  shire  of  Berwick. 

2.  Merse  and  Tiviotdale — comprehends  one  parish  in  the 
£2iire  of  Edinburgh,  the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  all  Ber- 
wickshire and  Roxburghshire,  except  one  parish  in  each. 

5.  Dumfries — comprehends  one  parish  in  Roxburghshire,  the 
whole  of  Dumfries- shire,  and  10  parishes  in  Kircudbrightshire* 

4.  Galloway — comprehends  the  remainder  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, the  whole  of  Wigton,  and  two  parishes  in  Ajrrshire. 

5-  Glasgow  and  Ayr. — This  extensive  and  very  populous  Sy- 
nod comprehends  all  Ayrshire,  except  two  parishes ;  all  the 
^liires  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton ;  all  Lanarkshire,  except  the 
nine  parishes  united  to  the  Lothian  Synod,  and  it  includes  nine 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Stirling. 

6.  Perth  and  Stirling — comprehends  the  remainder  of  Stir- 
lingshire,  tl^e  whole  of  Clackmannan,  and  65  parishes  in  Perthn 
fihire. 
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%  Fijs — comprehends  ene  parish  in  Perthshire,  BXki  the  whelo 
of  Fife  and  Kinross, 

8#  Angus  and  Mearns — comprehends  10  parishes  in  Perthshire, 
the  whole  of  the  i^ire  of  Forfar,  and  13  parishes  in  Kincar- 
dineshire. 

9.  Aberdeen — comprehends  6  parishes  in  Kincardineshire ;  7d 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  12  in  Banffshire. 

)0«  Moray — comprehends  5  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire ;  the 
whole  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  ;  and  1^  parishes  in  Invemess-shlre« 

11.  Ross — comprehends  one  parish  in  Inverness-shire,  and  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  Ross  a^d  Cromarty. 

12.  Sutherland  and  Caixhneiss— -comprehends  these  two  coun- 
ties. 

13.  Argyle — comprehends  the  shire  of  Bute,  and  all  Argyle, 
except  one  parish. 

14.  Glenelg,  or  Synod  pf  Lochaber  and  the  Isles— compre- 
hends 6  parishes  on  the  Mainland  pf  Inverness-shire ;  7  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ross ;  and  16  pattshes  among  the  Isles. 

15.  Orkney — comprehends  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
The  Synods  come  in  place  of  the  &ishops>  and  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  questions;  in  regard  to  which,  there  is  an 
appeal  from  the  Presbytery  to  the  Synod,  and  thence  to  the  Ge-> 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

,  In  former  times,  particularly  before  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
Scotland,  with  respect  to  Ecclesiastical  Government)  was  divided 
into  2  Archbishoprics,  and  12  Bishoprics.  The  Arohbishoprics 
were,         1.  St  Andrew's  2.  Glasgow. 

The  Bishoprics  were, 

1.  Edinburgh  7.  Ross 

2.  Dunkeld  8.  Caithness 
Si  Aberdeen                            9.  Orkney 

4.  Moray  10.  Galloway 

5.  Brechin  11.  Argyle 

6.  Dunblane  12.  The  Isles. 

The  country  in  general  was  parcelled  out  among  these  respec- 
tive sees,  in  an  arrangement  having  some  regard  to  contiguity ; 
but  not  always  so  ;  for  several  parishes  were  attached  to  bishop- 
rics, and  many  to  the  two  archbishoprics,  that  were  very  remote 
from  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  locally  placed.  This  still 
remains  the  ease  with  the  jurisdictions  of  the  different  commissa- 
f  lots,  which  have  come  in  place  of  these  bishoprics,  in  what  ia 
called  Consistorial  Courts. 

At  present,  the  Scots  Episcopals  have  only  eight  bishopricS| 
viz. — 

1.  Edinburgh  and  Fife  5.  Ross 

2.  Glasgow  6.  Dunkeld 
S.  Aberdeen  7.  Brechin 
4,  Moray  8,  Dunblane, 
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comprehending  altogether  76  cures,  served  by  60  clerg)rmen. 
The  number  of  their  adherents  is  supposed  to  be  about  19,000; 
which,  including  the  children,  may  amount  to  28,000  souls. 

The  Roman  Catholics  divide  Scotland  into  two  districts  only, 
the  Layiiland  and  the  Highland,  in  order  chiefly  to  make  a  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  languages,  the  English  and  the  Gaelic. 
Over  each  they  have  a  Vicar  Apostolic,  and  a  Bishop  Coadjutor. 
In  the  Low  country,  they  have  about  30  officiating  priests,  and  ia 
Ihe  Highlands  about  18.     Number  of  souls  about  27,000. 

The  Seceders  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Established  Churchy 
divide  the  country  among  them  thus-^ 

1*  The  Burgher  Associate  Synod,  lay  it  out  in  10  Presbyte* 
ries.  They  have  in  all  130  congregations  in  Scotland,  with  about 
66,000  hearers ;  to  which,  adding  children,  the  number  of  souk 
will  amount  to  about  100,000* 

2.  The  Anti-Burgher  Seceders  divide  it  among  S  Synods,  con- 
taining 1 1  Presbyteries. — They  have  in  all  1 34*  congregations  in 
Scotland,  with  about  60,000  hjsarers ;  to  which,  if  the  children 
be  added,  will  make  them  amount  to  perhaps  90,000. 

.3.  The  Church  of  Relief  divide  the  country  into  6  Presbyte* 
l4ed.— They  have  76  congregations,  with  about  50,000  hearers ; 
which,  including  their  children,  may  make  them  amount  to  about 
75,000  souls. 

The  other  Presbyterian  Sects,  as  the  Cameronians,  &c.  may 
amount  to  about  14,000. 

The  Separatists,  of  various  persuasions ;  as  Baptists,  Bereans, 
Glassites,  &c.  may  amount  in  ail  to  nearly  50,000. 

The  Methodists,  of  whom  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  6000 
members,  or,  including  children,  about  9000  souls,  divide  the 
country  into  circuits^  11  in  all,  served  by  18  preachers. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  are  so  few  in  number,  that  they  have 
only  five  places  of  meeting,  viz.  Glasgow,  Hawick,  Edinburgh^ 
Aberdeen,  and  Kinmuck,  near  Old  Meldrum.  Their  whole  num^ 
ber  does  not  exceed  200  souls* 

The  revival  of  learning,  and  both  the  riches  and  vices  of  the 
ItoDush  clergy,  produced  the  Reformation.  The  refusal  of  the 
Scots  Bisho|>t  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Ma- 
ry, occasioned  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  to  be 
settled  at  the  Revolution.  The  sects  which  have  separated  from 
this  churehj  sprung  up  chiefly  from  opposition  to  presentation  by 
patrons,  instead  of  a  popular  election  of  the  established  clergy; 
and  they  are  thrice  more  numerous  than  both  the  Roman  Cathor 
lips  and  Episcopalians, 
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t)escription  of  the  several  Counties  of  Scotland,  according  to  tk^ 
Agricultural  Districts  into  tvhich  the?/  are  respectively  divided^ 

BY  MR  GEORGE  ROBERTSON. 

A  GENERAL  view  lias  been  already  given,  in  Chapter  I.,  of  the 
nine  great  districts  into  which  Scotland  may  be  divided ;  It  is 
proposed,  in  this  Nuipber  of  the  Appendix,  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  several  counties  in  each 
of  those  districts. 

DISTRICT  L— The  Arable  District. 

The  following  counties  are  included  in  this  division  : 

1.  Roxburgh — 2.  Berwick — S.  Haddington — 4.  Edinburgh — » 
und,  5.  Linlithgow. 

I.  Roxburghshire. 

Ip  Situation, — 'This  county  is  situated  on  the  English  border, 
Jt  is  frequently  called  Teviotdaky  but  improperly,  as  it  contains 
several  other  territories  besides  that  long  and  large  valley,  and 
those  smaller  valleys,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Teviot.  Liddis- 
dale,  in  particular,  a  large  pastoral  district  on  the  south-west,  is  a 
distinct  vale,  whose  numerous  brooks,  in  addition  to  the  larger 
streams  of  tl^e  Hermitage  and  the  Liddel,  fall  into  the  Solway 
Firth.  Considerable  tracts  of  rich  arable  land,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tweed,  belong  also  to  this  county. 

2.  Gejural  Features. — The  g«ieral  appearance  of  the  county 
(exclusive  of  Liddisdale,  which  has  a  particular  feature  of  its 
own  )  is  a  large  valley  of  about  25  mil.es  long,  sloping  from  south<« 
west  to  north- east,  and  from  5  to  15  mites  broad.  It  is  bounded 
on  4II  sides  l^y  hills,  except  in  the  north-east,  where  it  borders 
with  the  IVJerse  :  it  has  also  several  detached  hills  rising  abruptly 
in  the  valley  itself.  Most  of  its  bounding  hills  are  very  lofty, 
more  especially  the  Cheviots  on  its  southern  border ;  but  all  are 
clothed  with  uncommonly  verdant  pasture,  on  which  are  fed  nu- 
merous flocks  of  unquestionably  the  best  native  bred  sheep  in 
Scotland.  The  arable  land,  in  this  large  valley,  and  among  o\\\e% 
inferior  valleys  by  the  sides  of  the  numerous  streamlets  that  de^ 
iscend  from  the  hills,  is  in  general  of  a  very  fertile  nature,  and  on 
which  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  of  iate  made  great  progress. 
Indeed,  much  of  it  is  cultivated  in  a  very  superior  style,  which 
is  the  more  creditable  to  its  husbandmen,  from  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  labour  ;  for,  as  there  is  almost  no 
^*aal  in  the  county,  the  limestone,  which  abounds  every  where, 
\^  of  little  use,  for  v/ant  of  fuel  to  burn  it.     They  are  therefore 
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finder  Ae  necessity  of  bringing  both  coal  and  lime,  by  a  long 
carriage  of  from  25  to  35  miles,  from  Lothian  or  from  Northum* 
berland.  This  circumstance  may  account  also  for  the  compara- 
tive scarcity  of  manufactures,  and  for  the  low  rate  of  population, 
in  a  district  which  is  so  abundantly  provided  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  beautifully  diversified  by  heights  and  plains ;  and  it  abounds 
with  woods,  streams,  and  fertile  lands,  in  continual  succession. 
It  is  also  adorned  by  the  seats  of  the  prorietors,  each  surrounded 
by  plantations  and  ornamental  grounds.  Few  districts  in  Scot- 
land, of  the  same  extent,  afford  such  a  display. 

A  part  of  this  county,  Liddisdale,  is  a  beautiful  pastoral  dis- 
trict, situated  in  its  south-west  corner,  where  it  marches  with 
Cumberland  and  Dumfries  shires.  It  is  almost  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  shire  by  high  mountains  ;  but  since  the  agricultural 
survey  in  1796-7,  good  roads  have  been  made  from  Liddisdale  to 
Hawick  and  Jedburgh.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  82  square 
miles,  of  which  not  more  than  one  part  in  25  is  arable.  That 
portion  is,  however,  remarkably  fertile  land,  situated  in  haughs, 
or  holms,  along  the  sides  of  its  different  streams.  The  rest  is 
good  hill  pasture,  on  which  are  fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep. 
It  is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  streamlets,  pouring  down  im- 
petuously into  the  narrow  valley  below,  through  which  the  Lid- 
del  flows,  in  a  meandering  course,  amidst  its  native  woods  and 
other  picturesque  scenery.  It  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  a 
coal-mine.  The  whole  dale  forms  but  one  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  17  to  the  square  mile.  Liddisdale  might  proper^ 
ly  have  been  included  in  the  pastoral  or  second  district ;  but  it 
was  adviseable  to  adhere,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the 
continental  part  of  Scotland,  to  the  political  divisions  bi/  counties, 
as  now  established, 

3.  Proprietors^  and  prevalent  Names. — -The  residing  nobility, 
or  those  peers  that  have  mansions  here,  are  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  the  Lords  Someryille  and 
Minto.  The  Marqms  of  Tweeddale,  and  Lord  Douglas  of  Dou- 
glas, have  estates  in  the  county,  but  no  places  where  they  reside. 
Here  also  is  Fleurs,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Roxburgh  family, 
)vhich,  for  its  situation  and  other  advantages,  can  hardly  be  pa? 
ralleied  in  the  kingdom.  Many  old  castles  or  fortalices  still  re- 
main, to  mark  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Border  chieftains,  whose 
posterity,  for  the  most  part,  continue  still  tQ  possess  their  do- 
mains. The  most  prevalent  names  are^  Armstrong,  Dickson, 
Douglas,  Elliot,  Ker,  Oliver,  Scott  and  TurnbuU.  The  Prin- 
gles.  Riddles,  and  Rutherfords,  possess  large  properties,  yet  in 
number  they  rank  only  with  the  least  numerous  of  the  preceding 
class,  and  not  greatly  above  the  following  names,  Ainslie,  Amos, 
Jrving,  Potts,  Ormistoun,  and  Tliorburn,  which  are  almost  pc-J 
j:uliar  to  Roxburghshire.     Th^se  tribes,  in  former  days>  wagc4 
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an  unceasing  warfare  with  their  equally  restless  neighbours 
the  Englisli  border.  But  in  the  present  more  auspicious  timefli^ 
their  natural  activity,  and  inherent  spirit  of  enterprize,  are  xn^re 
bappily  directed,  to  an  emulation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  the  de^* 
coration  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soiL 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation,^^In  the  very  able  survey  of  this 
county,  by  Dr  Douglas,  it  is  stated,  that  two  parts  in  five,  nr  40 
parts  in  100,  may  be  in  cultivauon,  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  From 
die  great  additions  made  to  the  arable  land  since  that  survey  wma 
published  (fifteen  years  ago),  there  is  reason  to  believe^  that  it 
will  not  be  too  much  now  to  calculate  45  in  100,  to  be  in  a  pro« 
ductive  state,  more  especially  when  tiie  aptitude  of  the  soil  and 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  husbandmen,  are  taken  into  conai* 
deration.  This,  however,  includes  the  woods  and  plantations,  aa 
well  as  tlie  arable  land. 

5.  Cr4)ps  cultivated, — The  arable  part  of  the  county  being  cul<* 
tivatcd  in  a  very  superior  style,  now  bears  the  most  luxuriant 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  ^c.  as  well  as  artificial  grass* 
es,  potatoes  and  turnips.  This  last  root  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  in  particular  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  the  many  thoa* 
sands  of  sheep  which  are  disposed  of,  in  the  winter  season*  to 
Morpeth,  Edinburgh,  and  oilier  towns.  ♦ 

6.  Live  Stock.'-^riie  horses  are  of  every  description^  In  the  low-* 
er  or  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  land  is  deep  and  stiff, 
and  the  roads  more  level,  they  are  generally  large,  strong^  and 
active  ;  in  the  higher  parts,  where  activity  is  chiefly  valued,  com* 
pactness  and  a  middle  size  are  preferred.  There  are  no  dairies^ 
Cattle  are  reared  of  every  size,  colour,  and  breed  ;  some  for  theiv 
milk,  but  nine  tentlis  for  their  shape  and  bone,* — to  feed  quickly^ 
and  to  weigh  well.  The  sheep  are  mostly  Cheviot ;  but  in  many 
farms  crossed  with  Leicester,  and  in  a  few,  with  Southdown, 
Hereford,  and  Spanish.  Most  of  the  tillage,  and  all  the  cartage, 
are  performed  by  horses ;  but  some  respectable  farmers  approve 
q£  tfie  partial  use  of  oxen. 

2.  Berwickshire. 

1.  Situation 0 — Tliis  county  is  situated  on  the  northern  con- 
fines  of  Boxburghshire,  but  extends  more  to  the  eastward  until  it 
reaches  the  Ocean. 

*  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  about  the  year  1778,  the  colti* 
vation  of  tobacco  was  begun  by  Dr  Jackson,  who  resided  near  Kelao,  and  whQ 
had  learned  the  cultivation  of  it  in  America.  It  prospered  exceedingly,  and 
was  extending  itself  over  otlier  parts  of  Scotland :  In  Roxburghshire  alone,  i% 
was  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  acres.  But  on  the  return  of 
peace  with  America,  in  1782,  it  was  thought  expedient,  by  Government,  to 
check  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  which  was  done  effectually,  by  the  imposition 
of  the  same  duty  on  it  as  upon  American  imported  tobacco.  This  was  mor« 
than  cculd  be  afforded  in  the  cold  and  moist  climate  of  this  country  j  and  th^ 
ruIu\ation  of  tobacco  was  in  consequence  abandonsd. 
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^.  General  Features, — ^The  general  appearance  towards  the 
south,  is  a  large  expanse  of  cultivated  lands,  stretching  the  whole 
leivgth  from  east  to  west,  and  with  various  inequalities  of  surface^ 
as  it  slopes  towards  the  Tweed.  On  the  north,  it  consists  of  % 
series  of  bleak  hills,  that  extend  through  its  whole  length,  and 
occupy  a  still  larger  space.  These  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
Vtreamlets,  and  are  intermixed  throughout  with  a  portion  of  ara- 
ble land  of  considerable  fertility.  But  this  is  chiefly  confined  t<^ 
the  margins  of  the  different  waters.  The  lower  part  of  this 
couRty  has  long  been  reckoned  one  erf  the  best  cultivated  district* 
in  Scotland ;  the  spirited  cultivation  tii  land,  and  the  j«idicioa» 
BianagemenI  of  stock,  being  skil^Uy  blended.  It  has  indeed  it 
remarkable  advantage  in  its  warm  southerly  exposure,  so  w^ 
ihehered  by  its  own  hills  in  the  back  ground.  On  the  other 
handy  being  destitute  both  of  coal  and  hme,  and  having  no  towns 
of  note  to  consume  its  produce,  the  husbandmen  have  had  to 
struggle  against  great  obstacles,  and  of  course^  deserve  the  mord 
praise  for  their  energetic  exertions. 

S.  Proprietors^  S^c. — ^The  nobility  who  reside  generally,  or  have 
seats  in  Berwickshire,  are — the  Earls  of  Buchan,  Home,  Had« 
dington,  Lauderdale,  Wemyss,  and  Breadalbane ;  Lords  Somer* 
tille  and  Blantyre,  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Earl  of  Marcfimont. 
There  is  also*  a  very  numerous  class  of  country  gentlemen,  whose 
castles,  or  elegant  mansions,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  woods 
and  omamentaf  grounds,  greatly  embelHsh  the  face  of  the  county. 
Dickson,  Hay,  Hood,  Hume,  Johnstone,  Logan,  Lumsden,  Mur<» 
ray,  Renton,  Stewart,  and  Swinton,  are  the  most  prevalent  snr* 
Barnes  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

4.  Proportion  in  CuUivatiotim — Collating  the  recent  survey  oT 
tiie  county  with  the  statistical  account  of  the  different  parishes^ 
it  appears  that  there  are  about  4*8^  parts  in  100  under  cultivation.. 

5.  Crops  cidtivated.-^Mnch  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  together 
vnth  some  beans,  a  few  peas,  and  a  little  flax ;  but  the  culture  Of  the 
kst  is  yearly  diminishing.  Artificial  grasses  have  been  long  intro*- 
duced,  and  are  raised  very  extensively.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
AS  far  as  can  be  consunwd  in  the  county ;  and  turnips  to  a  great 
extent,  for  feeding  sheep  and  &ttening  cattte  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  English  nrarkets. 

6.  Live  Stock, — Tliere  is,  in  this  district,  a  strong  and  active 
race  of  horses,  fitted  for  the  deep  soil  of  the  county,  and  for  the 
laborious  work  of  long  carriages  to  distant  markets,  through 
roads  which  require  great  exertions  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  black  cattle  in  general  are  much  heavier  than  those  ia 
Roxburghshire,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  in  raising  them  to  ft 
great  size  and  of  a  handsome  shape,  with  round  bodies,  to  carry 
a  heavy  carcase  to  the  shambles.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, next  to  Tweed,  the  sheep  are  nearly  all  of  the  Long-woolled 
lind,  mostly  of  the  Leicester,  tliough  some  are  still  of  the  Mugg 
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breed,  or  of  a  mixture  between  these  two.  In  Lamnrermtiir; 
there  ar^  now  some  Cheviots ;  though  the  Black-faced  coarse* 
woqlled  kind,  and  a  cross  breed  between  them  and  the  Cheviot, 
still  prevail* 

3.  East-Lothian,  or  Haddingtonshire. 

1.  Situation, — The  next  county  to  the  north  of  Berwickshire^ 
is  that  of  Haddingtcyn,  or  East-I^othian. 

2.  General  Features* — ^When  viewed  at  a  distimce,  the  general 
appearance  of  this  county  is  that  of  an  extensite  plain,  stretch- 
ing through  its  whole  length  from  east  to  west,  having  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lammermuir  hills  ojq  the  other.  The 
seemingly  flat  country,  however,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is  found 
to  assume  a  variety  of  shape.  Part  of  it  rises  with  a  gentle  swelt 
in  the  middle;  part  of  it  slopes  in  one  directfon^  and  part  of  it  id 
another ;  whilst  several  detached  hills  of  considerable  altitude 
rise  abruptly  in  different  places,  and  of  di£Ferent  foi'ms.  Theae^ 
without  subtracting  much  from  the  value  of,  the  surface,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  by  the  variety  in  the  aspect 
which  they  occasion.  The  hills  that  bound  th^  county  on  the 
south,  being  part  of  the  extensive  range  of  Lammermuir,^  al-« 
though  they  are  included  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  make  n0 
part  of  East-Lothian.  That  appellation  is  limited  to  the  plain 
country  which  lies  between  these  hills  and  the  sea.  .  ^ 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc. — The  nobility  who  have  ititansions  in  this 
county,  are,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  ;  the  Earls  of  Hadding- 
ton, Lauderdale,  Wemyss,  and  Hopeto.un ;  the  Lords  SiDclair, 
Blantyre,  and  Eltbank  ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rox«« 
burgh.  The  most  prevalent  surnames  among  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are,  Fletcher,  Cockburn,  Hay,  Hepburn,  Dalrymple^ 
and  Hamilton.  Among  the  opulent  tenantry,  the  names  of  Beg-i 
bie,  Carfrae,  Dods,  Dudgeon,  Howden,  Renny,  Skirvan,  and 
Wight,  are  almost  peculiar  to  East  Lothian  :  the  Browns,  Humes^ 
Hunters,  Pringles,  Walkers,  &c.  have  also  distinguished  them- 
selves  by  their  skill  and  success  in  agriculture. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation, — There  is  so  little  waste  land  in 
this  county,  that  notwithstanding  there  being  40  square  miles 
of  the  hills  of  Lammermuir  attached  to  it,  there  will  not  be 
above  20  parts  in  100  that  are  not  already  in  cultivation.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe,  from  the  ardent  exertions  of  its  hus-^ 
bandmen,  who  possess,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, that  this  proportion  may  be  still  farther  reduced* 
Though  this  county  has  an  extensive  tract  of  sea  coast,  yet  woods 
abound  in  many  parts  of  it ;  and  the  plantations  of  Tyningham^ 
in  particular,  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  extent,  and  the  ex- 
cellent order  in  which  they  are  kept. 

The  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  production.  Some 
part  of  it  consists  of  a  deep  reddish  loam,  or  a  clay  of  the  same 
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•olouri  tliat  yields  to  cultivatiOiv,  and  is' remarkably  product! ve, 
more  especially  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  county,  near  North 
Berwick,  Linton,  and  Dunbar,  and  all  along  the  coast  side^ 
until  it  joins  Berwickshire.  In  another  part,  it  is  thin  clay,  of 
a  greyish  colour^  on  a  till^  bottom,  but  capable  of  being  rendered 
fertile  by  skilful  husbandry.  The  proportion  under  the  plough 
is  perhaps  greater  than  in  most  other  territories,  of  an  ecjual  ex« 
tent,  in  Scotland.  For  this  there  are  several  concurring  causes  i 
as,  the  nature  of  the  soil  itself,  so  easily  wrought,  and  so  friendly 
tQ  the  production  of  grain }  the  climate*  generally  mild,  and 
comparatively  dry  i  and  the  great  abundance  of  limes):one  that 
is  found  throughout  the  county.  Cpal  is  also  to  be  met  with-  in 
leveral  places,  and  qtkantities  of  sea- weed  all  along  the  coast  i 
which  are  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  cultivation«>  All 
these  in  conjunction,  render  the  labours  of  husbandry  a  much  easi« 
er  task  than  in  most  other  districts  in  the  kingdom.  Hence  a  great 
avidity  for  farming  land,  and  the  high  rents  thence  resulting^  not-* 
withstanding  its  distance  from  the  n^etropolis,  which,  although  not 
within  its  bounds,  is  the  ultimate  market  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  produce,  by  a  land-carriage  of  from  10  to  36  miles. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  are  raised  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  also  oats  and  peas.  Not  much  ilax  is  reared; 
as  the  more  certain  and  lucrative  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  con- 
fine this  scourging  crop  to  moderate  limits.  *  Potatoes  are  raised 
to  supply  the  inhabitants,  and  occasionally  to  feed  the  domestic 
animals,  but  not  many  for  sale.  ArtiBciaLgrasses  have  long 
been  cultivated  so  very  generally,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
would  be  almost  affronting  an  East  Lothian  farmer  to  state  this, 
as  a  meritorious  practice.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  turnip, 
though  more  lately  introduced. 

.  6.  Live  Stock, — Grain  is  so  much  the  object  of  culture  here,  that 
the  rearing  of  stock  is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Some  very 
fine  horses  are,  however,  bred  in  the  district,  but  the  number  is  not 
equal  to  supply  the  demand.  They  are  recruited,  from  time  to 
time,  from  Clydesdale.  Neither  are  there  many  cattle  reared, 
nor  sheep  ;  but  great  numbers  of  both  are  annually  bought,  to  be 
fattened  on  turnip  and  grass.  A  great  supply  of  beef  and  mut« 
ton  to  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  is  thereby  afforded. 

4.   MiD-LoTHIAN. 

1.  Situation, — To  the  westward  of  East- Lothian  is  situated 
Mid-Lothian,  or  the  shire  of  Edinburgh. 

2.  General  Features. — The  aspect  of  this  county  is  beautifully 
diversified  into  hill  and  plain  country.  The  hills  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  ranges.  One,  called  the  MorcJootSy  (a  continuation 
of  Lammermuir),  is  situated  on  the  south  and  south-east,  at  the 
distance  of  14?  or  16  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  in  general  clothed 
with  green  pasture  :  the  other,  called  the  Fentlands,  of  a  more 
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dusky  hue,  is  situated  in  the  south-west,  and  approaches  to  witfa* 
in  five  miles  of  the  sea,  and  within  little  more  than  three  miles 
of  Edinburgh,  the  capital.  The  last  range  divides  the  countf 
into  two  large  plains,  which  are  united  into  one  at  their  lower 
extremity  next  the  sea.  There  are  also  several  beautiful  greea 
hills  that  rise  detached,  of  various  form  and  aspect,  in  the  low«r 
part  of  the  county.  These  give  an  unceasing  variety  to  tbt 
prospect ;  and,  in  the  embelli£ment  arising  from  plantations  and 
ornamental  grounds  around  the  many  elegant  mansions  which 
every  where  abounds  Mid-Lothian  exceeds  every  other  county  in 
Scotland.  The  scenery  of  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh)  in  partkU'^ 
lar,  is  certainly  inferior  to  none  in  Britain,— and  indeed  is  sup- 
posed to  equal  any  in  Europei — ^uniting  the  natural  beauties  of 
hills,  and  woods,  and  water,  to  the  artificial  ornaments  of  a  high* 
ly  cultivated,  and  thickly  peopled  country. 

The  soil  is,  however,  not  remarkable  for  natural  fertilityi 
but,  having  been  enriched  for  ages,  with  the  great  quantity  of 
manure  from  Edinburgh,  it  has  long  been  in  an  increasing  static 
of  production,  rendered  still  more  valuable,  from  the  great  de- 
mand for  every  kind  of  crop  or  produce  in  the  metropolis,  and 
from  the  great  facility  of  market  which  its  contiguity  affords. 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc. — ^The  residing  nobility,  or  those  peers  wh« 
have  mansions  here,  are,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  the  Marquis* 
ses  of  Lothian  and  Abercom ;  the  Earls  of  Morton,  Moray,  Dal- 
housie,  WemysSy  and  Roslyn ;  the  Viscount  Melville,  and  Lord 
Torphichen.  Besides  these,  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  opulent  country  gentlemen,  reside  oe* 
easionally  at  Edinburgh. 

There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  surnames  peculiar  to  tbit 
county.  The  capital,  which  is  situated  within  its  bounds,  occst^ 
sions  a  continual  influx  of  every  tribe  or  clan  in  Scotland.  The 
following  names  are  of  families  that  have  long  had  possession  of 
lands  in  Mid-Lothian  ;  namely,  Baird,  Borthwick,  Clerk,  Dick^ 
Drummond,  Dundas,  Foulis,  Hope,  Inglis,  Nesbit,  Scott,  Trot- 
ter, Watson,  Wauchope,  and  Wilkie. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — However  near  the  capital  the 
lands  in  general  lie,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  population, 
yet,  as  tlie  county  contains  within  it  several  ranges  of  hills,  in-i 
accessible  to  tillage,  the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  adjacent  counties  to  the  east  or  west. 
It  may  amount  to,  but  will  not  exceed,  64  parts  in  100  o£  the 
whole  surface. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  a 
small  portion  of  flax.  Potatoes  are  raised  to  a  great  extent,  to 
supply  Edinburgh  market ;  turnips,  also,  in  considerable  quanti- 
ty, for  the  same  purpose,  and,  in  tlie  more  remote  quarters,  for 
feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Artificial  grasses  have  longer  been 
in  general  cultivatian  here  than  in  any  otlicr  county  in  Scotland, 
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and  still  continue  ^o  be  qultivated  to  a  great  extent,  either  for 
selling  green  in  Edinburgh,  or  for  making  into  hay.  It  is  pro* 
per  also  to  take  notice  of  the  vast  number  of  gardens  and  nur- 
series to  be  met  with,  in  almost  every  direction,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  quantities  of  vegetables  raised,  not  only 
in  the  gardens,  but  even  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  « 

6.  Live  Stock.^-Some  horses  are  reared  in  this  county,  but  the 
greater  part  is  purchased  from  Clydesdale.  Cattle  are  not  rear- 
ed to  any  great  extent,  but  are  brought,  from  time  to  time,  froni 
the  counties  to  the  south,  particularly  milch  cows  from  the  shires  of 
Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  East-Lothian.  The  farmers,  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  county,  buy  in  Scots  and  other  cattle,  in  th9 
beginning  of  winter,  chiefly  from  the  Highlands,  to  consume 
straw,  or  to  fatten  on  turnips.  Sheep  are  chiefly  conflned  to  the 
hills,  and  the  breed  is  most  commonly  of  the  black-faced  Linton 
kind.  A  few  swine  are  reared  about  mills,  and  on  some  farms, 
ut  not  many  altogether.  Indeed,  that  species  of  live  stock,  is 
not  so  much  attended  to  in  Scotland  as  it  deserves.  Not  that 
the>  people  disrelish  pork,  but  tfiat  there  is  not  enough  of  unap- 
propriated offal,  on  which  they  might  be  fattened  with  profit. 

5.  West-Lothian. 

1.  Siiitatlon. — Immediately  to  the  westwarci  of  Mid>Lothian, 
is  situated  the  shij^  of  Linlithgow,  or  West-Lothian. 

2.  General  Peatures, — Tlie  surface  of  this  small  county,  is  plea- 
santly diversified  with  knoll  and  vale;  for  the  heights  every 
where  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  county,  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  hills,  as  the  whole  of  them  are  either  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation by  the  plough,  or  are  admirably  adapted  to  plantation. 
Some  of  them  are  already  clothed  with  forest  timber,  more  espe- 
cially towards  the  east  end  of  the  county,  where  Lord  Roseber- 
ry's  plantations,  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  small  hills  of  Barn- 
bougie,  are  in  a  very  rich  style  of  beauty.  Indeed,  the  whole 
county  partakes  very  much  of  this  species  of  decoration;  whilst 
the  expanse  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  contracted  for  a  great  way 
opposite  to  this  county,  to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  two 
miles,  has  a  very  happy  effect  on  the  landscape.  West-Lothian^ 
on  the  whole,  is  remarkable  both  for  the  beauties  which  it  owes 
to  nature,  and  for  the  embellishment  which  it  Itas  received  from 
the  hands  of  man. 

3.  Proprietors ^8^c. — The  residing  nobility  are,  the  Earls  of  Buch- 
an,  Roseberry,  and  Hopetoun.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  a  man- 
sion in  this  county,  but  he  never  resides.  The  seat  of  the  chief 
of  the  Dundasses  at  Dundas  Castle,  and  the  mansions  of  several 
of  the  cadets  of  that  ancient  and  honourable  house,  are  in  thi» 
county;  but  there  are  only  a  few  other  names  that  can  be  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Perhaps  the  surnames  of  Baillie,  Living- 
ston, Marjoribanks,  Waddel^  and  Wardrope>  luay  be  stated  as 
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such  among  the  proprietors.  Hamilton  is  also  prevalent  as  ft 
surname ;  but  this  name  is  spread  over  several  counties  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — It  is  already  so  much  improved, 
that  there  are  not  above  25  parts  in  100  to  which  cultivation  has 
not  extended.  Even  the  uncultivated  part  is  very  susceptible  oT 
improvement ;  fol*  the  extent  of  hilly  ground  is  inconsiderable, 
and  so  little  elevated,  that  most  of  it  is  practicable  to  the  very 
top,  either  by  tillage  or  plantation.     The  great  proportion  oT 

.  wastes  at  present,  is  an  expanse  of  thin  moorish  grounds,  and 
some  morasses  that  remain  still  unsubdued  in  the  south-westerly 
corner  of  the  count}^  bordering  on  Lanarkshire.  On  the  whole, 
75  parts  in  100  may  be  stated  as  already  cultivated. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — The  same  as  in  Mid- Lothian  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  there  is  a  little  more  flax,  and  turnips,  as  more 
cattle  in  proportion  are  fed ;  but  fewer  potatoes  are  planted,  as 
few  or  none  are  raised  for  sale.  In  every  respect.  West- Lothian 
is  a  well  cultivated  and  fertile  county. 

6.  Live  Stock, — More  horses  are  reared  than  in  Mid-Lothian, 
there  being  even  a  good  many  bred  for  sale.  The  breed  resem- 
bles that  of  Clydesdale.  More  cattle  are  also  reared  ;  but  still 
there  are  several  required  to  be  brought  in  yearly  from  the  High- 
lands, to  be  fed  on  turnips,  or  for  consuming  the  fodder.  Of 
late.  son>e  cows  have  been  brought  from  Ayrshire,  and  crosses 
from  them  are  rearing.  There  are  but  few  shfcep,  and  these  not 
remarkable  for  their  quality. 

To  this  general  view  of  the  different  counties  in  this  district, 
the  following  Table  is  added,  for  giving,  in  the  most  concise  form, 
an  account  of  those  articles,  which  can  be  seen  at  once  by  tabii« 
lar  inspection.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  Scots  standard 
ell  has,  by  a  very  accurate  examination,  been  found  to  be,  not 
"37.2,  but  S7.061 7  English  inches  :  consequently,  the  Scots  cnain, 
instead  of  74.4',  is  only  74".  1234"  feet.  It  is  by  this  corrected 
length  of  the  Scots  chain,  that  the  following  columns  of  Scots 
acres  are  computedr 
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DISTRICT  II The  Southern,  on  Pastoral  Division. 

The  territory  comprehended  under  this  title,  consists  of  the 
jToUowiog  counties  : — 1.  Peebles  ;  2.  Selkirk  ;  3.  Dumfries  ;  4^ 
Kirkcudbright ;  and  5.  Wigton  ;  the  two  latter  being  also  known 
tinder  the  provincial  name  of  Galloway. 

1.  Shire  of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale. 

1.  Satiation. — TJie  first  county  included  in  tJiis  district  is  that 
of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale,  as  it  is  frequently  called.  It  is  si-, 
tuated  to  the  westward  of  Selkirkshire,  and  north  from  that  of 
Pumfries. 

2.  General  Features^ — Like  to  Selkirkshire  it  is  chiefly  a  pasr 
toral  country,  but  has  a  double  portion  of  arable  land,  there  be- 
ing 12  parts  in  100  that  are  either  already  in  cultivation,  or  may, 
from  the  present  spirit  of  agriculture,  soon  be  so.  There  wil|[ 
still  remain  88  parts  that  cannot  be  culti^^ated,  but  which  are 
fine  pasture,  still  more  verdant  than  the  conterminous  hills  either 
of  Selkirkshire  or  the  Lothians.  The  arable  land  consists  chiefly 
of  fertile  holms,  or  haugh  land  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  is 
all  cultivated  in  an  enlightened  and  Judicious  style.  The  Tweed," 
which  gives  name  to  this  dounty,  intersects  it  in  two  parts  nearly 
equal,  as  it  rollfe  through  it  in  a  winding  course  of  about  35  miles, 
^ith  its  banks  in  many  places  beautifully  fringed  with  natural 
tvood,  (the  remains  of  ancient  forests),  and  receives  five  or  six 
tributary  streams  as  it  fidws  along,  all  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner. 

3.  Proprietors,  SfC, — The  Earl  of  Wemyss  has  two  old  castles  in 
ruins,  Nidpath  and  Drochel.  The  Earl  of  Traquair  and  Lord 
Elibank  have  each  a  dignified  mansion,  but  they  seldom  reside* 
The  most  prevalent  surnames  among  the  natives  are,  Forrester^ 
Hay,  Hog,  Murray,  Laidlaw,  Tweedie  and  Welsh.  Qnce,  the 
clan  Frazer,  (called  here  Frizle),  was  numerous  in  Tweeddale; 
but  it  has  latterly  diminished.  Tiie  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  now 
represents  the  southern  branch  of  tliat  numerous,  ancient,  an4 
respectable  clan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
the  famed  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  who  fought  the  battle  of  Roslin  in 
1302.     He  was  at  that  time  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Peebles. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated* — Only  12  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crews  cuUivoted, — Every  kind  common  to  the  sXHith  of  Scot- 
Jand,  and  as  good  in  quality  as  can  be  expected  from  the  climate, 
is  cultivated  in  this  district.  Barney  and  wheat  only  are  raised  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county.  A  kind  of  pea,  of  an  early  sort,  has 
its  name  from  this  county,  being  called  the  Peebles  pea.  Potatoes 
have  long  been  cultivated  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  consumption 
in  the  county,  and  of  late  for  seed  to  the  LothianS;  as  being 
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free  of  the  curl.     Turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  uH^ 
extensively  as  the  limits  of  the  arable  land  will  admit. 

6.  Uve  Stock, — This  county  is  remarkable  for  its  Bumertf u» 
flocks  of  black-faced,  coarse- wooUed  sheep,  that  are  called  the  . 
Tweeddale,  from  the  county,  or  the  Linton  breed,  from  th^ 
town  in  which,  at  fairs,  they  are  Commonly  purchased.  The 
holies  and  cattle  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Lodiians,  but  not 
numerous,  and  generally  smaller  in  sis^e. . 

2.  Selkirkshire. 

1.  Skuaiion. — This  county  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Peebles^ 
shire,  and  is  a  very  mountainous,  but  pleasant  pastoral  district. . 

2.  General  Features, — It  was  anciently  so  much  appropriated 
to  hunting,  or  so  much  covered  with  wood,  as  to  he  called*, 
by  way  of  distinction.  The  Forest.  Few  tracts,  however,  of 
an  equal  extent  in  Scotland,  have  been  so  denuded  of  its  wood 
as  this ;  the  only  remains  of  it '  being  limited  to  a  few  scattered 
bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  streams.  Plantations  of 
new  wood  are,  however,  beginning  to  arise  around  the  mansions 
of  the  proprietors,  and  will  in  time  renew  the  sylvan  scenery. 
There  is  only  a  very  sn^all  proportion  of  arable  land,  perhaps 
not  above  six  parts  in  100  in  cultivation,  or  that  could  witfi 
propriety  be  brought  into  tillage.  But  this  small  proportion, 
which  is  chiefly  holms  by  the  sides  of  waters,  is  hot  only  in  ge- 
neral of  great  natural  fertility,  but  is  cultivated  as  judiciously  as 
perhaps  any  land  in  Britain.  Tlie  hills  also  are  valuable,  being 
for  the  greater  paft  fine  green  pasture,  and  all  of  them  a  dry 
healthy  sheepwalk. 

3.  Proprietors,  and  prevalent  Names. — The  Buccleuch  familj 
have  a  house  in  this  county,  where  they  occasionally  reside* 
Lord  Napier  also  has  a  good  estate  in  it,  which  he  annually 
visits.  The  only  other  nobleman  who  has  property  in  Selkirk- 
shire is  the  £arl  of  Traquair ;  but  tl^re  are  many  elegant  and 
dignified  seats  of  the  lesser  barons,  among  whom  the  most 
prevalent  surnames  are,  Anderson,  Elliot,  Murray,  Pringle,  and 
Scott.  Among  the  tenantry,  the  following  are  the  most  preva- 
lent names  :^— Anderson,  Ballantyne,  Bryden,  Cunningham,  Cur- 
rie.  Grieve,  Laidlaw,  Park,  and  Scott. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated. — This  amounts  only  to  about  6  parts 
in  100.^ 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — The  small  portion  of  arable  land  is  not  on- 
ly very  ftrtile,  but  lies  warm,  and,  in  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys^ 
is  early.  The  grain  crops  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  south  oC 
Scotland,  and  of  all  kinds  cultivated  there.  Potatoes  are  also 
generally  raised  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  likewise  tur- 
nips and  artificial  grasses  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  crops  are 
much  improved  by  a  vast  quantity  of  fine  shell  marl,  every 
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%here  to  be  met  with.    Water  meadows  have  been  pretty  gene^ 
o-ally  tried,  but  not  with  much  success. 

6.  'Live  Stock. — Chiefly  sheep,  partly  of  the  Cheviot  breed, 
»nd  partly  of  the  Black-faced  breed  of  Tweeddale.  The  latter 
4cind  is  fast  diminishing.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  good,  but 
not  numerous. 

B.   DUMFRIES-SHJRE. 

1.  Situation. — This  extensive  county,  which -has  part  of  Cum- 
lierland,  and  the  Solway  Firth  on  the  south,  and  is  bounded  in 
the  other  quarters  by  the  Counties  of  Roxburh,  ^Selkirk,  Pee- 
*bles,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 

2.  General  Features. — The  county  is  composed  of  three  dales 
or  valleys,  with  each  its  principal  stream^  from  whence  the  namf 
is  derived.     These  are  Nithsdale,   Aanandale  and  Eskdale,  so 
called  from  the   respective  rivers  of  Nith,  Annan,   and   £sk. 
Xiimestone  abounds  in  this  county,  but  coal  is  worked  only  in 
two  places  at  its  extremities,  namely,  at  the  head  of  Nithsdale 
in  the  north-west,  and.  at  the  foot  of  Eskdale  in  the  south-east, 
at  a  distance  t>f  50  miles  between  them.    From  this  circumstance 
urises  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country;  for 
wherever  there  is  ready  access  to  lime,  the  soil  in  Dumfries-shire 
is  as  well  cultivated,  and  bears  as  fine  crops  of  all  kinds,  as  any 
where  else  in  Scotland.     Indeed,  it  has  the  most  genial  expo- 
sure of  any  county  in  North  Britain.     For,  sheltered  by  its  own 
mountains  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  the  hills  o^  Galloway 
on  the  west,  the  low  part  of  it  is  open  to  the  south  only ;   a  di- 
rection  from  whence  the  wind  is  sddem  violent,  and  never  cold. 
This  low  part  of  the  comity,  in  which  all  its  valleys  unite  in 
one  great  expanse  of  plain,  sloping  south  towards  the  Solway 
Firth,  is  in  general  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  much  em- 
bellished with  the  plantations,  enclosures,  and  other  ornamental 
grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seats  and  mansions  of  the  numer- 
ous proprietors. 

3.  Proprietorsy  j^*^.— *.The  nobility  who  have  mansions  in  this 
county,  and  who  reside  occasionally,  are,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  and  the  Earls  of  Hopetoun 
and  Mansfield.  The  Bells,  Carruthers,  Douglasses,  Eilieses^ 
Grahams,  Jardines,  Johnstons,  Kilpatricks,  Littles,  Maxwells, 
land  Scotts,  so  noted  in  ancient  Border  conflicts,  are  still  among 
the  most  prevalent  surnames. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated, — From  the  Statistical  Account  of  the 
different  panshes,  it  would  appear,  that  in  Nithsdale,  which  (al- 
though it  contains  some  highly  cultivated  and  greatly  embellish- 
ed territory,  yet)  also  comprehends  a  great  proportion  of  barren 
mountains, — the  proportion  in  cultivation  will  not  exceed  SO 
parts  in  100.  Annandale,  having  a  greater  proportion  of  soa- 
coast,  a  much  wider  vale,  and  fewer  mountains,  will  have  40 
parts  in  100  ;  Eskdale,  which  has  still  a  greater  proportion  of  hiU 
ground,  will  not  exceed  12  parts  in  100.     On  these  data,  the  wbx^ 
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Jinds  in  ctiltivfttion  in  DumfriesHshirey  may  amount  to  nearly  S9 
parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cukivaled. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  wheat, 
barley»  turnips^  &c.  are  raised ;  but  in  the  higher  parts,  maon^ 
the  hills,  the  grain  crops  are  limited  to.  oats,  barley^  bear,  aii4 
some  wheat  and  peas.  Potatoes  are  likewise  cultivated  very  ex- 
tensively ;  and  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  culture. 

6.  lAve  Stock. — Both  horses  and  black  cattle,  of  the  Gallowaj 
breed,  are  of  a  good  size.  Sheep  are  very  numerous  on  the  hilla. 
iThe  Cheviots  and  Lintons  have  the  run  of  the  mountain  walks  ; 
and  the  New  Leicesters  and  South  Downs,  Muggs,  or  other 
breeds,  are  kept  in  the  low  arable  farms. 

4.  Kirkcudbright. 

1.  Sittcafion. — It  is  situated  on  the  Solway  Firth,  and  to  the 
west  of  Dumfries-shit^ ;  and  is  commonly  called,  not  the  shireg 
but  the  stewartrif  of  Kirkcudbright.  That  distinction ,  however, 
is  of  no  importance,  as  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  district,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people,  are  not  in  any  manner  affected  by  it* 

2.  General  Features. — This  part  of  Galloway  is  greatly  more 
extensive  than  Wigton,  which  composes  the  other  part  of  that 
province,  rises  more  into  mountains,  and  stretches  more  inland 
from  the  sea  :  hence  it  is  in  some  degree  less  fertile  than  Wig^ 
ton.  As  to  general  aspect,  it  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the 
great  body  of  cultivated  land  lies  contiguous.  For  if  a  line 
ivere  drawn  from  the  park  of  Irongray  to  Gatehouse  of  Fleet, 
cutting  the  Dee  at  right  angles,  it  would  separate  the  arable 
from  the  barren  district.  Coal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any 
quantity,  that  could  have  an  effect  either  on  its  improvement 
or  its  population.  A  lime-quarry  has  long  been  wrought  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkibson ;  and  agriculture  has  received  considerable 
aid  from  some  fields  of  marl.  On  the  whole,  the  district  has  th^ 
means  of  agricultural  improvement,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  other  places.  The  soil  itself,  particularly  neac 
the  sea,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  is  far  from  being  un- 
fertile, and  it  is  also  cultivated  in  many  instances  With  much 
judgment  and  vigour.  The  pastures  are  generally  good.  In- 
deed, the  general  appearance  of  this  county,  sloping  south  to- 
wards the  sea,  with  an  unceasing  variety  in  the  prospect,  as  the 
surface  changes  from  knoll  to  vale,  and  then  to  knoU  again, 
makes  it  remarkably  interesting.  It  ought  to  be  observed  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Galloway,  that  the  surface  of  the  hills  is  ge* 
neraily  broken  by  abrupt  protuberances,  steep  banks,  and  rocky 
knolls,  diversified  into  every  possible  variety  of  ?hape ;  and  hence 
the  scenery,  in  particular  places,  is  peculiarly  beautiful. 

3.  Proprietors,  S^c. — The  Earl  of  Selkirk  is  tlie  only  noblemaii 
who  has  a  seat  in  this  county.  But  there  are  in  it  many  elegant 
and  dignified  mansions  of  other  proprietors^^  such  as  Murray  of 
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Broughton,*  and  the  representatives  of  the  former  titles  of  Earl 
of  Nithsdale,  and  Viscount  Kenniure  ;  also  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Douglas,  which,  in  point  of  elegance,  is  perhaps  the  first 
in  the  scewartry.  This  part  of  Galloway  is  the  residence  of 
many  country  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  mo^t  prevalent  sur*. 
name  is  Gordon.  Formerly,  the  ]VIacduwaIi.s,  descended  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  the  country,  were  very  numerous ;  and  they 
still  possess  considerable  property  in  the  two  counties,  MacleJ- 
lan  and  Macghie  were  also  once  very  powerful  clans  in  this  coun- 
ty, but  are  now  much  diminished.  At  present,  the  following 
names  are  almo:^t  peculiar  to  Galloway: — Macmillan,  Macquinie, 
Macquarrie,  Maccubin,  Macmaster,  Macgowan,  Macquestion^ 
Macgachen,  Macmorine,  Maclure,  Maclurg,  &c. ;  which,  al- 
though evidently  of  Gaelic  construction,  yet  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  be  as  different  from  the  northern  clans,  as  these  are  frorai 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  It  has  indeed  been  suppos- 
ed, that  the  Gallowegiai]s  are  a  race  distinct  from  both. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated, — From  the  recent  survey  it  appears^ 
tliat  about  two-tliirds  of  the  county  may  be  stated  as  moors  or 
mountains,  of  which  the  only  land  in  cultivation  is  about  one- tenth 
part  along  the  sides  of  the  different  streams  ;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing third  part,  one-fourth  of  it  is  stated  to  be  hills  or  wastes,  un- 
fit for  tillage.  On  these  data,  it  will  be  found,  that  about  32 
parts  in  100  may  be  the  proportion  in  cultivation,  or  in  plantations. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — Tlie  same  as  in  the  preceding  county* 
Turnip  and  artificial  grasses,  which  every  where  are  the  harbin- 
gers of  correct  cultivation,  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the 
system  of  husbandry. 

6.  Live  Stock, — An  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  small  alert 
horses,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Galloway.  There  are  large  flock^ 
of  black-faced  sheep,  and  numbers  of  swine. 

5,  The  Shire  of  Wigton. 

1 .  Situation.'T^Thh  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  Scotland, 
;and  the  most  westex^  in  this  division^     It  is  also  the  nearest  to . 
Ireland  of  any  county  in  Britain. 

2.  General  Features, — The  general  aspect  is  rough  and  hilly, 
jmore  especially  towards  its  northern  boundary  witli  Ayrshire ; 
But  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  low  land  all  along  its  wind-  ^ 
ing  coast,  which  is  so  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  friths,  as  to 
have  upwards  of  100  miles  of  sea  shore.  The  county  is  general- 
ly considered  under  three  subdivisions : — 1^  The  Rinn^  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula,  on  the  south-west  corner,  nearly  Separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  Loch  Ryan  and  the  Bay  of  Luce. 
2.'  Tlie  Muckers^  upon  the  south  coast ;  and,  3.  The  Moors,  in 
the  interior,  and  on  the  north  The  two  first  are  chiefly  arable 
land,  of  considerable  fertility,  interspersed  with  green  knolls, 
many  of  them  in  cultivation.  Here,  notwithstanding  tjie  disad- 
Y^ta^es  of  having  neither  coal  nor  lime  within  the  coub^^  averjf 
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correct  system  of  agriculture  has  lately  been  introduced ;  and  the 
face  of  the  country  begins  also  to  be  ornamented  with  planta* 
tions,  chiedy  through  the  influence  and  example  of  the  late  Earls 
of  Stair  and  Galloway,  and  some  other  enterprizing  landlords. 
The  Moors,  a  hilly  tract,  extending  over  three-fourths  of  the  dis- 
trict, contain  hardly  any  arable  land  but  what  is  situated  in  de- 
tached spots,  which  will  scarcely  amount  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
whole. 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc, — The  Earls  of  Galloway  and  Stair  are  the 
only  residing  nobility.  The  principal  of  the  Lesser  Barons  are 
of  the  names  of  Agnew,  Hay,  Hathorn,  Macdowall,  Maccul- 
Ibch,  Stewart,  and  Vans. 

4.  Proportion  ctdtivated. — Cbllating  the  account  given  in  the 
recent  survey  of  the  county,  with  the  Statistical  Account  of  tlie 
different  parishes,  it  would  seeiti  that  about  35  part^  in  100  are 
either  cultivated,  or  are  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds. 

5.  Crops  ctdtivated, — Chiefly  barley,  bear,  and  oats.  Wheat 
has  been  introduced,  and  prospers  well  on  the  rich  lands  by  the 
sea-coast.  Potatoes  are  greatly  used  ;  and  of  late  turnips,  arti- 
dcial  grasses,  and  flax  (on  a  small  scale),  have  been  raised  in 
this  county.  -     ^  • 

6.  Live  Stock, — An  excellent  breed  of  polled  black  cattle» 
are  almost  peculiar  to  this  and  the  other  district  of  Galloway, 
namely,  Kirkcudbright.  There  is  a  small  and  alert  species  of 
horses  also  peculiar  to  this  county,  called  Gallowai/s  from  it,  and 
chiefly  used  for  riding.  They  are  now  becoming  scarce  in  both 
counties  ;  but  are  to  be  met  with  more  frequently  in  the  shire  of 
Kirkcudbright  than  that  of  Wigton.  A  heavier  kind  is  now  in- 
troduced for  the  plough  and  for  carriages.  There  are  large  flocks 
of  hardy  sheep :  swine  also  are  reared  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  ... 

No.  II.     Pastoral  District. 
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$1.  Bf.  The  lands  in  this  district,  marked  not  cultivated,  consist  chiefly  of  green-hills^ 
'  which,  though  excellent  for  pasture,  are  not  accessible  to  the  plougK. 
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DISTRICT  III.    The  South-west  Lowlands,  or 
Manufacturing  Division. 

.  This 'division  is  composed  of  the  following  counties : — 1.  Ayrj 
2*  Renfrew ;  3.  Lanark ;  and  4.  Diinbarton. 

1.  Ayrshire. 

1.  Situation,— This  is  the  most  southerly  county  in  this  divi- 
sion. It  embraces  above  70  miles  of  sea-coast  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcud- 
bright on  the  south,  by  Dumfries  and  Lanark  on  the  north-east 
and  east,  and  by  Renfrew  on  the  north. 

2.  General  Features, — Of  the  three  divisions  of  this  extensive 
county,  Carrick,  the  most  southerly,  is  a  hilly  and  rocky  district* 
as  the  name  impprts.  Kyle,  in  the  centre,  is  more  flat  and  fer- 
tile towards  the  sea  ;  but,  in  the  interior,  it  rises  into  high  and 
barren  hills ;  and  Cunningham,  on  the  north,  though  less  hilly 
than  either  of  these,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  rough 
and  broken  ground.  The  whole  county  slopes  towards  the  sea 
on  the  west,  and  rises  higher  as  it  recedes,  till  it  terminates 
in  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  on  the  confines  of  Dumfries 
and  Lanark  shires.  The  air,  in  general,  is  mild ;  but  the  di^ 
mate  is  moist,  owing  to  its  exposure  to  the  south-west  windsg 
and  to  the  rains  they  waft  from  the  Atlantic.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  county  is  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  live  stock;  and  the  lands,  where  arable,  are  un- 
der a  particular  system  of  management,  which  is  supposed  best 
adapted  to  their  situation  in  a  climate,  that  renders  unceas- 
ing attention  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  its  humidity.  All 
the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  banks  of  its  numerous 
rivers,  are  thickly  strewed  with  plantations  around  the  mansions 
of  its  numerous  proprietors ;  who,  according  to  their  views  of 
the  husbandry  proper  for  the  climate,  have  been  distinguished 
as  spirited  cultivators,  and  have  not  spared  expense  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil. 

3.  Proprietors^  ^c^-The  peers  who  are  possessed  of  property, 
and  who  reside  either  generally  or  occasionally  within  the  coun- 
ty, are,  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Cassillis,  and  lately  Grawfurd ; 
and  the  proprietors  in  their  own  right  are,  the  Dutchess  of  Port- 
land,  and  the  Countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira.  The  most  gene- 
ral surnames  among  the  other  proprietors  are,  Alexander,  Boyd, 
Boyle,  Blair,  Boswell,  Campbell,  Cathcart,  Cochrane,  Craw« 
ford,  Cunningham,  Dalrymple,  Dunlop,  Fairlie,  Fergusson, 
Fullarton,  Kennedy,  Logan,  Macmichan,  Millar^  Montgomery. 
^ure,  Wallace,  and  Whitford. 
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4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation, — Adhering  to  Arrowsmith*s  mlap^ 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  county,  and  to  Mr  Alton's  Survey,  and 
estimating  five-sixths  of  the  clay,  two*thirds  of  the  sand,  and 
nearly  one-ninth  part  of  the  hill  or  moss  to  be  arable,  the  whole 
land  in  cultivation  will  amount  to  49  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cuhivatexi^-^WheRt^  beans,  and  barley,  are  raised  near 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  towns ;  but,  in  the  interior: 
of  the  county,  the  grain  crops  are  limited  chiefly  to  oats,  bear, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Potatoes  are  generally  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  as  are  turnips  on  dry  soils,  especially  in 
Carrick,  and  artificial  grasses  on  all  improved  farms.  Flax  tSv 
also  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pasture,  on  cultivated 
lands,  and  artificial  grasses,  is  more  conunon,  or  is  continucui 
for  a  greater  number  of  ye^rs,  in  this  western  county,  than  ^ong; 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  on  account  of  its  being  more  coi^e- 
nial  to  the  greater  humidity  of  the  climate* 

6.  Live  Stock. — Horses,  of  a  good  size,  are  bred  in  such  nora^i 
bers,  as  not  only  to  supply  the  county,  but  to  afford  a  large  sur^ 
plu^  for  other  districts ;  and  many  excellent  horses,  reared  is| 
Ayrshire,  are  sold  in  the  Ruglen  markets,  and,  on  that  accotint^ 
kave  been  confounded  with  the  Clydesdale.  There  is  also  a  good 
breed  of  cattle,  particularly  milch  cows  ;  and  the  dairy,  espect*  " 
ally  for  cheese,  is  mere  in  practice  here,  than  in  any  other  coun^ 
ty  of  Scotland.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  Black-faced,  coarse* 
woolled  kind. 

2.  Renfrewshire. 

1.  Sztmtion.'^^Thh  very  populous,  and  in  general,  well  colti? 
vated  corunty,  which  has  Ayrshire  on  the  south,  and  Lanark  on 
the  cast,  is  washed  on  the  nortlj  and  west  by  the  river  and  Firth 
«f  Clyde,  *  whence  it  has  immediate  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 

2.  Ge}icral  Features* — From  the  middle  of  the  county  towardf 
the  east,  the  lands  are  in  general  both  level  and  fertile,  more  es»- 
pecially  between  the  towns  of  Paisley  and  Renfrew,  and  in  th^ 
tract  that  extends  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  this  county  near- 
ly approaches.  The  whole  shire,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  fer? 
tile.  It  includes  two  considerable  ranges  of  hills :  the  greatest  and 
most  elevated  is  in  the  west  extremity,  and  extends  over  a  space 
equal  to  one-third  part  of  the  whole  county,  but  is  intermixed 
vrith  a  small  portion  of  land  in  cultivation  ;  the  other  is  situated 
in  the  south-east,  but  has  neither  such  an  extensive  range  of  hills, 
nor  so  limited  a  share  of  arable  land.  It  is  between  tliese  two 
hilly  districts,  in  a  wide  spreading  vale  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, that  the  greatest  part  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
lands  of  this  county  is  situated.     In  this  tract,  there  is  a  great 

*  A  small  part  of  this  county,  oppo«te  to  Renfrew,  consisting  oC  nearl|f 
5100  English  acres,  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde. 
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l&'splay  of  gentlemeti's  seats,  and  villas  of  opulent  manufacttir* 
jers,  and  other  individuals  connected  with  commerce  in  their  re« 
fipective  towns.  Several  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  have 
been,  and  still  are  manufacturers^  have  also  distinguished  them- 
selves as  most  spirited  improvers.  They  have  embellished  the 
country  by  their  villas,  and  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
reclaiming  of  waste  land,  that  there  remains  none  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  except  1970  acres  of  deep 
moss,  which,  doubtless,  these  enterprising  men,  who  are  not  ea- 
sily startled  at  expense,  will  soon  add  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land. 

3.  Propri^orSy  Sfc. — ^The  peers  who  hold  property,  or  who 
either  generally  or  occasionally  reside  in  the  county,  are  the  Maf- 
tqais  of  Abercorn,  the  Earls  of  Eglinton  and  Glasgow,  Viscount 
Cathcart,  and  the  Lords  Blantyre,  Belhaven,  <  and  Douglas. 
The  most  prevalent  surnames  among  the  other  landed  proprie- 
tors, are,  Alexander,  Cunningham,  Dunlop,  Fleming,  FultoQj^ 
Houston,  King,  MacDowal,  Maxwell,  Murdoch,  Mure,  Napier» 
Oswald,  Pollock,  Porterfield,  Spiers,  Shaw,  Stewart,  WalktH- 
idiaw,  and  Wallace. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivalien, — It  is  calculated  that  the  propor- 
i^on  in  cultivation,  which,  forty  years  ago,  did  not  exceed  one- 
third  part,  is  now  one  half  of  the  whole,  or  50  parts  in  100,  and 
the  hills  and  green  pasture  40  more ;  the  heathy  moors,  and 
moss,  being  only  ten  parts. 

5.  The  Crops  cultivated  are — Wheat,  barley,  bear,  oats,  beans 
and  peas.  The  culture  of  wheat,  though  not  general,  has  of 
late  greatly  mcreased.  Beans  and  peas  are  not  raised  in  great 
<|uantities.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  die 
utmost-perfection.  Ryegrass  and  clover  are  sown  very  general- 
ly, and  the  hay  harvest  is  well  managed.  Few  other  green  cropf» 
fxcept  garden  roots,  are  raised  in  this  county. 

6.  Live  Stock, — The  horses  raised  in  this  county  are  numerous, 
and  of  an  excellent  breed.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  reared 
for  sale.  The  cattle  are  of  a  considerable  size ;  and  the  milch 
eows,  like  those  of  Ayr  and  Lanarkshires,  are  among  the  best 
in  the  kingdom.  The  sheep  are  of  the  coarse- woolled  kind^ 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  pasture  on  the  hills  ;  but  they  are 
not  generally  so  much  esteemed  as  the  breeds  of  some  other  coun- 
ties.    Some  Merinos  have  of  late  been  introduced. 

3.  Lanarkshire. 

} .  Situation* — This  county  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Renfrev 
^nd  part  of  Ayrshire ;  to  tlie  north  of  Dumfries  ;  to  the  west  of 
Peebles,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow  ;  to  the  south  of  Stirling 
and  part  of  Dunbartonshire.  It  is  sometimes  called  Clydesdale^ 
though  the  vale  of  Clyde  extends  much  farther  down  the  river. 
|.t  may  be  defined  an  inland  county,  with  the  advantage  of  a  na^ 
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-vrgable  commanication  with  the  Atlantic  .Ocean,  by' means  it 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  countryv 
and  the  German  Ocean,  by  means  of  the  great  canal  which  reachn 
es  from  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

'2.  General  Features. — These  are  considerably  different  in  the 
three  wards  into  which  this  county  is  divided,  for  the  greater 
conrenience  -in  administering  justice.    The  Upper  Ward,  of  which 
Lanark  is  the  seat  of  justice  as  well  as  the  county  town,  is,  in 
g-eneral,  very  hilly  and  unfertile.     The  Middle  Ward,  of  ixdiich 
Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  justice,  is  less  hilly,  more  fertile,  and  bet- 
ter cultivated.    The  Lower  Ward,  though  the  least  considerable 
in  point  of  extent,  is  the  most  fertile,  and  best  cultivated;  and, 
having  Glasgow  for  its  seat  of  justice,  is  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous.    Notwithstanding  these  inequalities,  .the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  county  is  that  of  a  large  valley  sloping  pretty  sharply 
from  south-east  to  north-west  on  each  side  of  the  Clyde,  which 
has  several  windings  and  turnings  as  it  flows  along.   The  breadth, 
at  the  lower  end,  comprehends  nearly  that  of  the  whole  shire, 
(viz.  from  10  to  20  miles )-^which  is  contracted  greatly  as  it  re- 
cedes inland,  till  at  last  a  vast  congeries  of  high  hills,  near  the 
^sources  of  the  river/  press  closely  on  the  mountain  streamlets, 
and  hide  every  thing  but  themselves  from  view.     This  valley  is 
copiously  watered  by  a  multitude  of  streams  tributary  to  the 
•Clyde,  and  falling  into  it  on  both  sides,  as  it  rolls  along  in 
great  majesty.     The  mountains  or  high  hills  on  each  side,  sup- 
ply the  county  with  those  valuable  minerals,  coal,  limestone, 
iron  and  lead  ores  5  which  have  all  been  wrought  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  value,  and  which  still  continue  to  increase  both  in  pro- 
duce and  demand.     There  are  also,  near  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Clyde,  great  manufactories  of  cotton  and  other  goods, 
which  not  cnly  vary  the  scenery,  but  give  employment  to  a  muL- 
titude  of  hands  ;  and,  by  keeping  up  or  increasing  the  popula* 
tion,  afford  a  ready  market,  of  easy  access,  to  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  and  thus  these  different  sources  of  wealth  become  uU 
timately  of  the  greatest  importance  to  agriculture.    Were  once 
the  proposed  railway  made  between  Glasgow  and  Berwick,  or 
tlie  canal  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  is  projected, 
for  opening  additional  markets  for  the  minerals  of  this  county, 
•Clydesdale,  from  the  stimulus  of  increased  population,  might  be^ 
come,  even  a£  an  agricultural  district,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
counties  in  Scotland.     At  present,  wjth  all  the  variety  of  its  ge- 
neral features,   it  is  under  a  very  spirited  system  of  cultivation, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  or  example  of  a  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  class  of  country  gentlemen,  and  the  laudable 
emulation  of  several  opulent  merchants,  who  have  either  retired 
from  business,  or  have  invested  a  part  of  their  capital  in  land. 
Both  these  classes  of  proprietors  extend  the  improvement  of  the 
fOil,  as  Wiell  as  the  plantations  and  other  rural  embellishjnenti^ 
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lirhich  ofnament  the  country.  Hence,  for  twenty-five  miles  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  when  viewed  ac 
a  distance,  are  so  finely  sheltered  with  growing  timber,  as  to  ap- 
pear one  extended  forest  of  several  miles  in  breadth. 
'  3.  Proprietors,  S^c, — ^The  nobility  who  reside,  or  who  have 
mansions  or  property  in  tl:is  county,  are,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^ 
the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  Lords  Elphinston,  Belhaven,  and  Dou- 
glas. The  prevalent  surnames  are  those  of  BAillie,  Boyle,  Car- 
michael,  Dalziel,  Douglas,  Lockhart,  Somerville,  and  Stewart ; 
but  that  of  Hamilton  is  by  far  the  most  general  among  all  ranks.- 

4.  Proportion  in  Cz^Z^iua^twi.— Collating  what  appears  on  this 
subject  in  the  able  Survey  of  the  county  by  Mr  Naesmith,  with 
the  Statistical  Account  of  the  different  parishes,  it  appears  that 
about  45  parts  in  100  may  be -stated  as  in  cultivation*^ 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county,  along 
the  Clyde,  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  but,  in  all  the  high  and  moorish  tracts,  the  grain  crops* 
are  limited  to  bear,  oats,  and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Great 
quantities  of  flax,  and  still  greater  of  potatoes,  are  raised  in  all 
the  districts  of  the  county ;  and,  of  late,  turnip  and  artificial 
grasses  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Clydesdale  has  also 
been  long  famed  for  a  species  of  crop,  not  so  general  any  where 

^else  in  Scotland,  namely,  fruit, — such  as  apples,  pears,  plums»^ 
cherries,  Sec.  These  are  cultivated  pretty  extensively  in  what  i& 
called  'the  Trough  of  Clyde,  or  the  flat  lands  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  that  river.  They  are  found  in  every  cottager's  garden, 
and  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  hedge-rows. 

6.  Live  Stock. — This  county  has  long  been  famed  for  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  draught-horses,  inferior  perhaps  to  none  in  Bri- 
tain for  power,  alertness,  and  docility.  The  horned  catde  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  of  good  quality  ;  and  their  milch  cows  are 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  kingdom  :  but  the  sheep,  on  the  rough 
and  bleak  hills,  are  of  the  black-faced  and  coarse- woolled  kind, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  such  a  walk. 

4.  Dunbartonshire. 

1.  Situation. — ^This  is  the  last  county  included  in  this  district. 
It  has  Lochlong  and  Argyle  on  the  west ;  the  Firdi  of  Clyde  on 
the  south  ;  and  Stirlingshire,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  north  and 
cast.  Part  of  it,  a  long  narrow  stripe,  altogether  separated  from 
the  rest,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Laaarkshire,  and  between  that 
county  and  Stirling. 

2.  General  Features. — The  aspect  of  this  county  is  singular- 
ly varied.  Nothing  can  form  a  greater  contrast  than  it;s  high 
towering,  but  barren  mountains,  and  the  low,  but  very  fertile 
valleys  along  the  sides  of  its'  different  waters,  more  especial- 
ly on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde  to  the  east  of  Dunbar  ton, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Leven,  where  the  country  is  uncom^ 
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monly  ornamented.  T&e  Firth  of  Clyde,  full  <rf  shipping 
bounds  it  on  the  south ;  Lochgare  from  this  Firth  cuts  deep  intcf 
it  on  the  south-west,  and  Lochlong  skirts  it  nearly  the  whole  way 
on  the  west ;  whilst  Lpchlomond,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  island,  of  which  only  a  third  part  is  in 
Stirlingshire,  bounds  it  on  the  east ;  and,  with  the  towering  moan- 
tain  behind,  adds  greatly  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  whole  district. 

S.  Proprietors,  Sfc. — The  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Montrose,  Lordar 
Elphinston,  Blantyre,  and  Dundas,  and  Lady  Mary  Lindsay,  all 
have  considerable  property ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
Hon.  Captain  Elphinston  Fleming,  representative  of  the  Earls 
of  Wigton,  have  seats  in  this  county.  There  are  also  many  opu* 
lent  country  gentlemen  residing  on  their  estates,  who  have  stgna* 
tized  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  decora- 
tion, by  plantations  and  otherwise,  of  their  places  of  residence^ 
The  principal  surnames  of  this  class,  and  who  have  long  had 
property  in  the  county,  are  those  of  Buchanan,  Campbell,  CaU 
quhoun,  Edmonston,  and  Smollett.  In  the  most  remote  corner^ 
by  the  head  of  Lochlomond,  the  Gaelic  language,  and  the  svtr^ 
name  of  Macfarlan^)  an  ancient,  numerous,  and  respectable  Higb^ 
land  clan,  prevail.  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  the  county  itself  was  Levenox,  or  Lennox,  so  called  from 
the  river  Leven,  into  "^hich  most  of  the  waters  of  this  county 
flow,  and  from  which  name  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  hiis  Scots 
title. 

4.  Proportion  cultivated, — From  the  best  data  which  could  be 
obtained,  it  appears  that  37  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation.  What 
Js  cultivated  is  remarkably  fertile  by  nature.  The  parishes  of  Old 
and  New  Kirkpatrick  are  distinguished  for  cultivating  the  soil  in 
the  best  manner. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — On  the  rich  lands  by  the  banks  of  thtf 
Leven  and  Clyde,  wheat  is  cultivated,  with  every  other  species 
of  corn ;  but  the  crops  generally  raised  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  3re,  bear,  oats,  and  peas.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  turnips  in  a  less  proportion  ;  potatoes  uni- 
versally ;  and  artificial  grasses  have  been  long  introduced,  and  iare 
now  very  general.  Woad  and  madder  were  some  years  ago  cul-^f 
tivated,  not  by  the  farmers,  but  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  vi-^ 
cinity  of  the  Leven  bleachfields ;  but,  though  they  turned  to  good 
account,  they  are  now  given  up. 

6.  Live  Stock, — The  horses  are  generally  of  the  excellent  Clydes* 
dale  breed;  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  now  reared  within  the 
county.  The  cattle,  in  the  hilly  parts,  are  of  the  small  High- 
land breed,  and  of  a  larger  size  in  the  lower  country ;  but  nei- 
ther  kind  are  remarkable  for  thfeir  quality.  The  sheep  were 
originally  of  the  small  white-faced  breed,  peculiar  to  the  High- 
lands ;  but>  for  several  years  past>  they  have  given  place  to  the 
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Uack-(aced  and  hardy  breed  from  Tweeddale.  In  one  of  the 
islands  of  Lochlomond,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  has  about  24<0^ 
aiidy  in  another,  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  100  fallow  deer. 

No.  III.     Manufacturing  District. 
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DISTRICT  IV — The  Central  Division. 

This  district  comprehends  the  counties  of, — 1.  Fife  ;  2.  Kin- 
ross ;  3.  Clackmannan  j  4.  Stirling ;  5.  Perth  j  6.  Forfar,  or 
Angus. 

1.  Fife. 

1.  Situation, — This  populous  and  fertile  county  is  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  water;  viz. — by  the  Firth  of  Forth  on  the 
south  ;  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east ;  and  the  Frith  of  Tay  on 
the  north.  The  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Perth, 
bound  it  on  the  west. 

2.  General  Features. — At  a  distance,  it  appears  to  be  more  hil- 
ly than  it  is  in  reality ;  for  as  it  rises  at  once  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  every  inch  of  its  elevation  is  seen.  The  two  Lomond  hills, 
whose  altitude  is  very  considerable,  are  conspicuous  above  the 
rest ;  and  the  hills  on  the  sea- coast,  though'  only  of  a  moderate 
size,  hide  from  the  view  all  the  level  or  flat  country  in  the  inte- 
rior. Along  the  south,  and  more  especially  towards  the  south- 
cast,  there  are  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  generally  pretty 
level,  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  large  valley 
in  the  middle,  near  Cupar,  the  county  town,  on  each  side  of  the 
river  Eden,  (hence  sometimes  called  Strath-eden,  at  other  times 
the  Hoio  of  Fife)f  which  contains  a  great  proportion  of  very  pro- 
ductive soil;  and  there  are  some  uncommonly  fertile  valleys  among 
the  hills,  in  the  northern  side  of  the  county.  The  rivers,  though 
they  vary  the  scenery,  are  not  very  large  ;  but  from  its  extent 
cf  sea  coast,  Fifeshire  is  favourably  situated  for  manufactures^ 
and  abounds  in  towns  and  villages.  Taking  it  in  a  general 
view,  it  may  be  defined  a  hill  and  dale  county,  beautifully  va* 
Tied  in  aspect  and  exposure;  and  in  many  places,  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  cultivation^  not  only  in  its  valleys  or  more  level  fields,  but 
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eyen  in  its  various  hills,  many  of  which  are  altogether  under  die- 
dominion  of  the  plough.  This  flourishing  state  of  its  agricnltuiie 
is  to  he  attributed  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate^  (no  part. of  k 
being  above  eight  miles  from  the  sea),  and  to  its  contaimng^ 
within  itself  an  abundant  supply  of  both  lime  and  coal.  The 
first  conduces  much  to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  the  se^ 
cond  operates  as  an  encouragement  to  population.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  numerous  plantations  scattered  over  the  coanty, 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  town,  protect  the 
valleys  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  not  only  embelUsb 
the  district,  but  show,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  Fifeshire  husbandry. 

3.  Proprietors,  Sfc* — ^The  rJisiding  nobility  in  this  county,  arei 
the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Morton,  Moray,  Kelly,  £lgin,  Leven,  Bal** 
carras,  and  (lately)  Crawfurd.  The  surnames  most  prevalentr 
many  of  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Fife,  are  Arnot,  Anistru- 
ther,  Balfour,  Ballingall,  Bethune,  Blythe,  Bogie,  Clephane,  Dur- 
ham, Erskine,  Femie,  Gourlay,  Lindsay,  Melville,  Meldrum^ 
MoncrieflF,  PatuUo,  Spense,  Tod,  and  Wemyss. 

4^  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — According  to  the  best  data^  this 
at  present  is  70  parts  in  lOfV. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas,  oats,,  the 
same  as  in  the  Lothians ;  though  rather  of  an  inferior  quality. 
There  is  a  great  proportion  of  artificial  grass,  of  potatoes  smd 
of  turnip;  but  there  is  more  flax:  because,  this  being  a  manufac- 
turing county,  flax,  as  a  raw  material,  is  in  more  request  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth. 

6.  Live  Stock, — The  inhabitants  of  Fife  boast,  that  they  have 
the  best  breed  of  cattle  in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  contro- 
verted. It  deserves,  in  this  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  this  breed 
was  much  improved,  about  diree  centuries  ago,  by  a  mixture  of 
the  ancient  Fifeshire  cattle,  with  some  fine  English  cows,  which 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England  sent  to  Falkland,  as  a  present  to 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  King  James  IV.,  and  generally 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Falkland.  The  horses  are  of  much  the 
same  kinds  with  those  in  the  Lothians,  but  are  not  as  yet  reared 
in  suflScient  quantity  to  supply  the  county ;  and  several  are  there- 
fore purchased  annually  from  Ayrshire  or  Clydesdale.  The  sheep 
are  not  remarkable  for  either  size  of  carcase,  or  quality  of  wool  ; 
nor  are  they  numerous,  except  on  the  Lomond  hills,  where  some 
flocks  are  kept. 

2.    KiNROSS-SHIRE. 

1.  Situation. — This  is  a  very  small  county,  and  situated  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Fife,  having  Clackmannan  on  the  south-west ; 
to  which  it  is  now  so  far  attached,  as  to  be  included  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  sheriflF. 

9,  General  Features. — The  pellucid  lake,  Lochleven,  with  its 
isles,  is  its  greatest  beauty^  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kinross,  the 
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lounty  town..  A  considerable  extent  of  fertile  land  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  lake ;  and  there  are  several  extensive  plantations* 
particularlf  on  the  estates  of  Kinross  and  Blair- Ad  am,  which 
■both  shelter  the  arable  lands,  and  embellish  thie  country.  There 
are  some  high  craggy  hills,'  partly  protuberant  with  bare  rock^ 
and  partly  verdant  with  pasture,  which  vary. the  scenery;  and 
there  is  still  a  considerable  extent  of  moorish  land,  with  hiHs 
on  the  back  grounds,  to  the  westward  of  the  lake  and  the  town, 
which  requires  to  be  reclaimed  or  better  cultivated.  The  whole  of 
this  sniall  inland  county  is  of  high  elevation,  but  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement. 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc. — ^The  chief,  if  not  the  only  residing  pro- 
prietors, are  Mr  Graham  of  Kinross,  and  Mr  Adam  o^  Blair- 
Adam.  The  county  is  of  too  small  dimensions  to  have  any  pre- 
valent names. 

4.  Proportion  cidtivated, — This,  from  the  Statistical  Accounts 
of  different  parishes,  is  60  parts  in  100. 

A,  Crops  cultivafed.^^On  the  fertile  lands,,  which  lie  to  the 
northward  of  the  lake,  near  the  towns  of  Kinross  and  Milna-* 
thort,  all  kinds  of  com  raised  in  the  Lothians  or  f'ifeshire,  are 
cultivated  with  success.  In  the  femote  parts,  among  the  moor^ 
and  adjoining  hills,  the  grain  crops  are  restricted  to  oats,  and 
bear  or  bigg,  with  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Some  flax  is 
also  raised.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  over  the  whole 
county;  and,  with  artificial  grasses,  which  have  been  long  in- 
troduced, are  spreading  farther  every  y^ar  among  the  moorish 
soils. 

6.  Live  Siock.-^he  same  as  in  Fife,  with  rather  a  greater 
^oportion  of  sheep. 

9.   CtA<:;KMAkNAN8HIRE. 

K  SttLOtion. — This  county  is  confined  on  the  south-west  by 
fce  Frith  9f  Forth,  and  embraced  on  its  other  boundaries  by  the 
shires  of  S^tirling,  Perth,.  Kinross,  and  Fife.  In  point  of  extent. 
It  is  the  smallest  in  Scotland,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  a 
large  garden,  from  its  natural  fertility  and  high  state  cf  cultiva- 
tion. 

2.  General  Featured. — The  Forth,  at  its  upper  extremity,  a 
fine  river  gradually  enlarging  till  it  exceeds  a  mile  in  breadth, 
winds  along  its  front ;  the  Devon,  a  considerable  stream,  near- 
ly bisects  it  lengthwise,  whilst,  in  the  back  ground,  the  Ochit 
hills  rise  high  and  precipitous,  and  protect  it  from  the  north- 
ern blast.  The  soil  is  partly  of  that  fertile  land  denominat- 
ed Carse^  and  often  loaded  with  crops-  of  wheat ;  partly  of  a 
friable  gravelly  loam,  which  is  equally  adapted  for  raising  tur- 
nrps  and  broad  clover ;  and  partly  of  a  moorish  nature?,  not  yet 
fully  subdued  by  the  plough.  It  has  been  cultivated,  in  general^ 
with  botli  ability  and  success,  by  its  larger  proprietors,  its  nu- 
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itierous  feuars,  and  its  industrious  farmers.  Indeed,  a  number 
of  the  feuars,  or  small  portioners,  cultivate  their  property  them* 
selves ;  and  a  spirit  of  mdustry  is  very  prevalent  in  this  custrict. 

3.  Proprietors^  S^c. — ^The  nobility  connected  with  this  cbunty^ 
are  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Dundas,  and  the  Lady  Baron- 
ess Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The  most  ancient  of  the  other 
proprietors,  who  still  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  soil,  are  of 
the  respectable  names  of  Bruce  and  Erskine,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  representative  both  of  the  Earls  of  Marr  in  Aberdeenshire^ 
and  of  Uie  Lords  Erskine  of  this  county.  There  cannot  be  said 
to  be  any  peculiar  or  prevalent  names  in  so  small  a  district. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — Three-fourths  of  the  whole  sur- 
face, or  the  greater  part  of  this  very  fertile  county,  or  75  parts  in 
100,  are  in  cultivation ;  while  the  remainder,  chiefly  among  the 
high  swelling  Ochils,  is  verdant  pasture,  and  profitably  employ- 
ed as  excellent  sheep  walks. 

5.  Crops  cuUivafed, — Every  kind  that  is  found  in  the  most 
improved  counties  of  Scotland  is  cultivated  here  with  success. 
But  turnips,  not  being  adapted  to  stiff  coarse  soils,  are  not  ex- 
tensively raised ;  nor  is  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  wood* 
or  plantations. 

6.  Live  Stock. — Not  much  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
rural  economy,  because  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of 
corn  is  more  profitable  thah  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

4.  Stirlingshire. 

1.  Situation. — This  county  (with  the  exception  of  the  parish 
of  Alva,  and  a  small  part  of  two  other  parishes,  amounting  to 
about  10  square  miles)  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Forth, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  shires  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Dunbarton^ 
and  Perth. 

2.  General  Features. — ^  Its  appearance,  *  as  well  expressed  in 
the  excellent  Report  by  the  late  Mr  Belches  of  Greenyards,  *  is 

*  greatly  diversified  by  rivers,  mountains,  woods,  and  valleys, 
^  variously  arranged,  and  exhibiting,  in  many  striking  points  of 

*  light,  a  great  number  of  views  extremely  pleasing  and  pictur- 

*  esque.  The  variety,  as  well  as  richness  of  the  prospect^  is 
<  not  a  little  increased  by  ancient  towns  and  prospering  villages 
'  appearing  in  various  forms  amidst  fertile  fields;   their  busthn^ 

*  scenes  making  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  more  tranquu 

*  operations  of  husbandry.  *  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
contains  a  very  extensive  valley,  reaching  through  several  pa- 
rishes, and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling  at  the  one 
end,  and  of  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  at  the  other ;  and  also  the  vale  of 
Carron  on  the  south,  with  the  vales  of  Enrick  and  Strathblane 
on  the  west.  The  hills  of  Lennox  on  the,  south-west,  those  of 
Campsie  in  the  middle,  the  towering  mountain  of  Ben-Lomond» 
aad  the  other  bleak  bounding  hillsi  diversify  the  prospect ;  wbil« 
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a  gt«at  vftriety  both  of  nutuvd  woods  atid  ptantattons,  ornaments 
the  ntttnerotxs  seats  of  the  proprietors. 

3.  Prtprietorsy  ^.— The  ttDbility  connected  with  this  connty, 
and  having  mansions  in  it,  are  the  Duke  of  Mo^ttrose,  the  Earl 
^  Danmotey  and  the  Lords  Napfier  and  Dnhdas.  The  principal 
ittrnames  among  the  ntiimerotis  residing  landlords,  are  Buthanan, 
Brucev  Cadelly  Campbell^  Dtindas,  Edington,  Graham,  Johnston* 
Lenno!r,  Livingston,'  Ramsay,  Spodswood,  and  Stirling. 

4.  PtijpOffion  in  CuHivntihn, — From,  the  very  ahle  survey  of 
Ats  cottirty,  b^  ^e  Reverend  Dr  Graham,  collated  widi  the 
ttatisfical  account  of  its  different  parishes,  the  proportion  in  cul- 
tivadon  appears  to  be  62^  parts  in  100.  Some,  however,  are 
inclined  to  think  this  overrated. 

5.  Cnm  tfdtixmted.-^ln  the  rich  canft  lands,  the  crops  chiefly 
tnltitated,  are  wheat,  beans,  barley  and  clover.  The  beans 
and  barley  are  in  general  uncommonly  good.  In  the  dry  and 
light  lands  turnips  a:re  generally  ctiltivated,  and  also  artificial 
grasses.  Oats  are  very  common  on  all  the  poorer  lands,  as  well 
lis  a  small  proportion  of  peas:  Flax  in  small  quantities  has 
been  raised  n>r  many  years,  and  potatoes  are  universally  culti- 
vated. 

6.  Live  Stock— Hones  of  considerable  size  are  reared  in  the 
tounty :  but  the  best  are  imported  from  Clydesdale  or  Ayrshire. 
The  cattle  are  not  remarkably  good ;  nor  is  the  number  annual- 
ly reared  sufficient  to  supply  me  county.  Many  are  bought  in 
tither  from  the  Northern  counties;  or  the  Highlands,  at  the  dif- 
ferent Falkirk  fiin  and  trysts,  which  are  the  best  frequented  cat- 
tle markets  in  Scotland  ( sometimes  30,000  black  cattle  being  found 
m  one  of  these  fairs.)  The  ^eep,  in  general,  are  of  the  black- 
faced  Linton  breed.  There  are  still  a  few  goats  and  some  deer, 
upon  the  mountains.  The  poultry  and  the  pigeons  in  the  Carse 
of  Falkirk  are  uncominonly  large,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the 
i^n  they  consume. 

5.  pEarusHiRE. 

1.  Situations — ^This  is  die  most  valuable,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  counties  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  A  detached  eomer  of  it  reaches  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  F'rith  of  Forth.  The  county  town,  once  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tay ;  and  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  shire,  reaches  half  way  down  the  firth 
of  Tay,  or  within  &  few  miles  of  Dundee.  On  the  north-east  and 
north,  it  is  bonhded'by  Forfar  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  north-west 
by  Inverness,  on  the  west  by  Argyle,  on  the  sotith  by  Stir- 
ling and  Clackmannan,  and  on  the  east  by  Kinross  and  Fife 
shires. 

2.  General  Features — ^TTiis  is  not  only  a  large  county,  but  its 
general  features  are  exhibited  on  a  large  scale.     In  no  odier  couiX* 
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ty  in  Scotland  is  there  so  much  conterminous  land  in  cnltiTatioii^ 
Its  mountains  are  amongst  the  highest  and  most  towering  in  Brt-> 
tain.  Its  rivers  are  large,  and  numerous,  with  their  banks  in 
general  finely  wooded.  Its  lakes  are  many,  full  and  extensive^ 
and  some  of  them  are  adorned  by  nature  in  the  grandest  style 
of  picturesque  beauty,  presenting  scenery  almost  unrivalled  in 
the  island.  Each  of  its  great  divisions  was  anciently  a  separate 
jurisdiction,  inhabited  by  its  chieftain  or  lord,  and  his  dependant 
vassals,  chiefly  of  his  own  rlan.  These  divisions  are  disjoined 
from  each  other  by  natural  limits ;  and  their  names  are,  I9  Men* 
teith  in  the  south-west ;  2,  Strathearn,  in  the  south ;  S,  Perth^ 
proper,  in  the  centre ;  4,  Gowrie,  in  the  east ;  5,  Stormontt  on 
the  north-east;  6,  Athol  on  the  north;  7,  Rannoch,  on  the 
north-west ;  and,  8,  Breadalbane,  on  the  west  A  description 
of  each  of  these  districts  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No*  5. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  detached  territory  of  about  16 
square  miles  on  the  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  already  men-» 
tioned  as  bounding  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  to  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  be  annexed.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  is  the  only  part  of  Perthshire  that  contains  coal ;  and  thatf 
though  limestone  abounds  in  the  county,  little  lime  is  used,  ex« 
cept  what  is  brought  from  other  places  by  the  Frith  of  Tay ; 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more  owing  to  its  inherent  good 
qualities,  than  to  any  adventitious  stimulus  from  that  manure* 
It  should,  however,  be  noticed,  that  there  still  remain  consider- 
able forests  of  natural  wood  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  and 
that  both  these,  with  the  numerous  plantations  around  the  seats 
of  the  principal  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  hedge-rows  and  thrir- 
ing  fences  of  wood,  shelter  the  land,  and  consequently,  add  to 
its  fertility. 

Proprietors,  Sfc, — ^The  nobility  who  are  connected  with  the 
county,  most  of  whom  occasionally  reside  in  it,  are  the  Dukes 
of  Athol  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Moray,  Kinnoul,  Wemyss, 
Breadalbane,  Dunmore,  and  Mansfield,  Viscount  Melville,  and 
the  Lords  Gray,  RoUo,  Ruthven,  Kinnaird,  and  Keith.  A- 
mong  the  lesser  barons,  the  most  general  names  are  Drummond, 
M*Nab,  M*Gregor,  Menzies,  Oliphant,  and  Rattray,  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  the  county ;  and  Campbell,  GraJham,  Keir, 
Murra^r,  Robertson,  Stewart,  and  Stirling,  which  are  the  most 
numerous,  ni>t  only  among  the  landholderr>,  but  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  more  especially  in  the  Highland  straths,  where 
the  chieftain  is  still  surrounded  by  his  own  clan. 

4.  Proportion  in  Culiivation. — In  a  territory  like  this,  contain- 
ing such  a  proportion  of  mountains,  and  so  many  detached  hills* 
it  cannot  be  calculated  from  certain  data ;  but,  by  collating  the 
Statistical  Accounts  of  the  different  parishes  with  Dr  Robertson's 
valuable  Survey  of  the  county,  it  nia>  Lv-  stated,  that  the  pro- 
jportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  32  parts  in  100. 
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5.  Cr&pt  cultivated. — In  the  eztensire  and  highly  fertilized  dis- 
trict of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  much  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  is  rais- 
ed ;  and  the  produce  in  general  is  remarkably  abundant,  and  of 
excellent  qusuity*  The  same  character  applies  to  the  crops  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  Stratheam,  and  to  those  also  in  the  rich  fiat 
country  round  the  town  of  Perth ;  but  in  the  higher  straths  a- 
mong  the  mountains,  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  limited  chiefly  to 
bear  and  oats,  and  some  of  these  oats  are  of  the  inferior  black 
kind,  termed  small  oats  or  shiacks.  A  sipall  proportion  of  peas  is 
sown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax  is  raised  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts. Potatoes  are  cultivated  universally,  and  generally  with 
great  advantage ;  but  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  and  the  artifir 
cial  g^rasses,  is  limited  to  the  lower  and  middle  districts. 

6.  Live  Stock. — A  great  number  of  horses  is  reared  within  the 
county;  but  the  best  draught  horses  are  still  brought  from 
Clyd^ale  or  Ayrshire.  The  cattle  are  of  various  si:^es  and 
qualities  in  the  different  districts.  In  the  lower  parts  many  are 
purchased  from  Aberdeen  or  Forfar  shires.  The  Highlanders 
have  a  hardy  and  handsome,  though  small  race,  bred  among  the 
hiUs,  which  are  in  great  request  among  the  arable  Lowland 
farmers,  for  fattening  on  turnip,  consuming  straw,  and  increas- 
ing farm-yard  dung.  The  sheep  are,  almost  exclusively^  of  the 
Black-faced  Linton  kind.  Many  herds  of  deer  are  still  kept 
in  the  higher  districts,  particularly  in  Athol ;  and  wherever  they 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  turnips,  if  within  their  reach,  caur 
not  be  preserved  in  winter. 

6.  Angus,  or  Forfarshire. 

1.  Situation^ — This  county  embraces  about  35  miles  of  sea? 
CQ^st,  viz.  24  along  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  1 1  along 
ithe  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south.  It  is  bounded  by  Perth  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine  on  the  north. 

2.  General  Features, — Above  a  third  part  of  it  on  the  northern 
boundary  is  either  hilly  next  the  great  valley,  or  rises  into  moun- 
tains fiuther  back  ;  being  a  portion  of  that  range  of  the  Gram- 
plans,  which  extends  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  north- 
east point  of  Kincardineshire,  near  Aberdeen,  almost  to  Stir- 
ling. Tl^e  elevation  of  these  hills  and  mountains  above  the  great 
valley,  rises  on  the  north  from  15Q0  to  2800  feet ;  and  the  coun- 
try between  them  and  the  plain  is  called  the  Braes  of  AnguSf 
About  five  or  six  miles  south  from  the  base  of  the  Grampians,  a 
lower  range  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  partly  cultivated,  but  part- 
ly incapable  of  cultivation,  runs  in  a  parallel  direction.  Be<^ 
tween  these  two,  lies  the  valley  of  Strathmore^  or  The  great  valley^ 
as  the  name  denotes  in  Gaelic.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills,  and  sloping  a  little  toward  the  sea,  lies  another  district, 
six  or  eight  miles  broad,  almost  wholly  in  cultivation,  but  with  a 
/considerable  diversity  pf  surface^  being  composed  of  small  knolls^ 
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or  hills  of  a  moderate  altitude*  mtersperaed  wilh  xiarrow*  but 
generally  fertile  rales.  The  country  i^  also  riqUy  adorned  with 
plantations  around  the  seats  of  its  many  opulent  and  respectr 
able  proprietors ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  manufactuxesy  not 
only  the  sea  ports,  but  a  number  of  towns  and  yUla^es»  are  filled 
widi  inhabitants.  A  few  fresh  water  lakes  lately  varied  the  scene* 
ry»  but  these  have  been  in  a  great  meaiure  drained;  and  tber 
Kave  yielded  immense  quantities  of  the  purest  shell  marl^  wbidb 
have  been  of  infinite  service  in  improving  the  Braea  of  AnguSf 
a  district  to  which  coal  could  not  be  carried  but  at  a  great  ex** 
pense ;  nor  could  limestone,  even  if  it  had  been  both  plentiful  and 
of  good  quality,  be  burnt  for  want  of  fuel.  It  is  owing  to  th« 
abundance  of  marl,  that  tlie  feure  of  that  remote  part  of  th^ 
county  has  been  so  much  altered,  and  that  rich  crops  of  corn 
are  now  raised:  the  soil  is  also  in  a  progressive  state  of  improve* 
ment.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  county  of  Anguif 
which  has  been  long  famed  for  its  agriculture,  and  for  the  ener- 
getic exertions  of  its  husbandmen. 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc. — The  nobility  connected  with  this  coun* 
ty,  and  who  either  generally,  or  occasionally  reside,  are  tibue 
Earls  of  Strathmore,  Nort^  Esk,  and  Airly ;  Viscount  Duncan, 
and  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas ;  also  Maule  of  Panmure,  an4 
Camegy  of  SoiUh  Esk,  as  representatives  of  the  attainted  peers 
of  these  names.  The  most  antient  other  surnames  among  the 
proprietors,  are  Dempster,  Erskine,  Fletcher,  Fotberinghamj 
Guthrie,  HaJiburton,  Lyall,  and  Skene. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — ^According  to  the  best  data  that 
could  be  obtained,  this  is  65  in  lOQ. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  the  coast  side  division,  and  in  the  val« 
ley  of  Strathmore,  there  is  much  wheat  and  barley  cultivated^ 
and  the  quality  of  both  is  generally  excellent.  Indeed  the  soi} 
of  these  two  large  districts  is  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  every  kind 
of  crop  that  is  raised  in  Scotland.  Turnip  and  artificial  grafses 
are  cultivated  extensively,  and  potatoes  universally.  Flax  wa« 
raised  very  generally,  till  of  late  years,  when  it  became  difficult 
to  procure  good  seed  ;  but  it  is  still  found  in  many  places,  and 
cultivated  with  success. 

6.  Lixje  Stock. — Many  horses  are  brought  from  Clydesdale 
and  Ayrshire ;  though  a  great  number  is  how  reared  within  the 
county.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  strong  and  handsome,  much  at- 
tention being  paid  to  that  species  of  stock.  Sheep  are  generally 
of  the  Black-faced  Linton  breed,  which  seem  to  be  a  favourite 
kind  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland,  from  an  idea  pretty  generally 
entertained,  that  they  are  the  most  hardy.  Some  other  kinds 
have  been  introduced;  and  the  old  White*faced  breed  is  still  re^ 
tained  in  a  few  places. 
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No.  IV.    Central  District. 
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DISTRICT  V Noeth-East  Lowlands. 

This  district  consist!  of  th«  following  connties : 

1.  Kincardine) — 2.  Aberdeen. — 3.  Elgia. — i.  Banff. — 5.  Nairn. 

1.    KlHCARMNKt  Oa  THX  MkAKNS. 

1.  Situafisn. — This  county  is  embraced  by  forty  miles  of  se$L 
coaiti  from  its  boundary  with  Angtis,  to  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour at  Aberdeen,  and  the  I>ee  divides  it  for  a  considerable  way 
from  that  county. 

2.  General  Features. — A  continuation  of  the  Grampians,  vary- 
ing from  200  to  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  reaehe*' 
from  its  boundary  with  Angus  to  the  bay  of  Nigg,  within  a  mile  of 
Aberdeen.  On  the  north  of  that  range  of  mountains,  lies  that  part 
of  the  ancient  division  of  Marr,  which  has,  for  many  centuries, 
heen  annexed  to  Kincardineshire;  and  the  river  Dee,  for  about  9 
miles,  runs  through  the  upper  part  of  this  district.  On  the  t onth 
of  the  above  mentioned  range,  for  about  18  miles,  adjoining  to 
its  boundary  with  Angus,  lies  that  continuation  of  the  antient 
valley  of  Strathmore,  which  is  now  called  the  How  of  the 
Meams,  and  which  terminates  about  four  miles  from  Stoneha- 
ven, the  county  town.  Between  that  v^ey  and  the  sea,  there 
is  a  considerate  propordon  of  hilly  and  broken  ground.  The 
lands  on  the  southmi  part  of  the  coast  are  naturally  fertile, 
and  in  many  places  extremely  well  cultivated.  Bui  from  Stone- 
liaven,  northwards,  the  soil  is  moorish,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country  bleak;  till  at  last,  with  the  eneeption  of  a  few  patches  at 
arable  land,  it  is  almost  covered  with  heath,  nr  peat  moss,  as  it 
approaches  Aberdeen.  Yet,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  (a  corner,  as 
the  word  signilies),  on  its  north-eastern  boundary,  the  enter- 
frising  spirit  of  the  At>erdeeD shire  improvers  has  snimated  ttiie 
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cultivators  of  this  part  of  Kincardioeshiire,  In  the  middle  si^d 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  great  improvements  in  agricnltdre 
were  made  by  the  principal  proprietors,  particularly  by  the  late^ 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Ury,  before  the  fanners  in  genera}  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  the  |iro- 
prietors  also  the  face  of  the  country  has  been  embellished  with 
plantations,  more  especially  near  the  river  Dee ;  where  5000 
acres  of  growing  timber  may  be  seen  nearly  contiguous.  In  the? 
How,  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  there  are  consi« 
derable  quantities  of  wood;  but,  for  the  last  ten  miles,  or  north- 
ern part  of  the  sea  coast,  wood  either  disappears  altogether,  or 
is  not  in  a  thriving  condition, 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc» — ^^Fhe  nobility  connected  with  this  coantjy 
are  the  £arlsof  Kintore  and  Peterborough,  (the  former  of  whom 
has  by  far  the  most  valuable  estate  in  the  Meams),  the  Viscount 
Arbuthnot,  and  Lord  Keith.  Of  the  most  antient  of  the  other 
proprietors,  the  names  are  Barclay,  Burnett,  Carnegie,  Doug- 
lass, Nicholson,  Ramsay,  Stratton,  and  8cQtt.  This  last  name 
is  very  numerous  among  all  ranks,  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast*  perhaps  more  so  than  any  where  else,  excepting  in  their 
native  district  on  the  English  border. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — From  a  minute  investigation  in 
1807,  there  was  four\d  to  be  in  cultivation  by  tillage,  31  parts  in 
JOG ;  and  under  plantation,  7  parts,  or  38  parts  in  100,  of  both ; 
of  the  remaining  62,  about  12  parts  only  are  supposed  capably 
of  improvement.  The  ground  unfit  for  cultivation,  is  chiefly 
the  hilly  tract  of  the  Grampians,  which  becomes  mountainous 
on  its  western  boundary. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — In  the  southern  part  along  the  coast^ 
there  are  raised  as  good  crops  of  wheat  ^nd  beans  as  perhaps  any 
where  else  in  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  the  gradn 
crops  are  limited  to  oats  and  bear,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
barley,  peas,  and  flax.  Potatoes  are  very  generally  cultivated 
over  the  whole  county  ;  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
iarable  land,  either  in  turnip  or  in  artificial  grasses. . 

6.  Live  Stock, — A  number  of  horses,  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  are  reared  within  the  county.  Thesq 
were  originally  of  the  Ayrshire  or  Clydesdale  breeds.  Of  late, 
the  Suffolk  has  been  partially  introduced.  There  are  numerous 
herds  of  well  shaped  and  good  sized  cattle,  to  which  consider- 
able additions  are  yearly  J)rought  from  Aberdeenshire.  The 
sheep  are  either  of  the  old  native  yellow-legged  sort,  or  of  the 
black-faced  kind,  brought  from  Peebles-shire ;  which  breed  is 
hardy,  and  thrives  better  on  the  scanty  pasture,  and  cold  expo^ 
sure  of  the  Grampians,  than  any  other. 

2.  Aberdeenshire. 

},  Sitiiation, — The  maritime  part  of  this  county  is  a  large  pro- 
pwntory,  that  extends  far  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  its  north^ 
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cast  extremity  is  also  the  north-east  corner  of  Scotland;  for 
though  a  great  part  of  that  kingdom  lies  farther  to  the  north, 
none  of  it  extends  so  far  to  the  east.  The  extent  of  sea  coast 
is  ahout  S^  miles.  The  counties  of  Kincardine,  Forfar,  and 
Perth,  are  on  the  south  and  south-west  of  Aberdeenshire,  the 
most  inland  part  of  which  is  85  miles  distant  from  the  norths- 
cast  point  on  the  sea  coast.  The  counties  of  Inverness  and 
BanflF  bound  it  on  the  north-west  and  north. 

2.  General  Feature8.-^JThese  are  considerably  different  in  the 
five  divisions  of  the  county.  Marr  is  hilly  even  in  the  lower 
parts;  but  the  inland  or  highland  subdivision,  viz.  Braemar, 
IS  a  very  mountainous  district,  few  of  its  bounding  mountains 
being  less  than  3000  feet,  and  several  of  them  from  4000  to 
4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Stathboggie  is  in  general 
▼ery  hilly,  and  contains  several  mountains.  The  Garioch  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  valley,  naturally  very  fertile,  and  most  of  its 
bounding  hills  are  of  moderate  dimensions.  Formartin  also  con« 
tains  several  hills,  and  a  considerable  proportion  both  of  moors 
and  peat  moss,  interspersed  with  some  good  arable  lands,  parti- 
cularly at  its  two  extremities.  Buchan  contains  only  (jpe  hill 
of  considerable  altitude ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  moor  and 
peat  moss,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wood.  On  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  aspect  of  this  county,  it  may  be  said,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  sea  coast  of  Buchan,  which  is  flat,  and  of 
the  south-west  division,  which  is  mountainous,  Aberdeenshire  in 
general  is  a  hilly  country.  It  contains,  however,  many  large  and 
fertile  valleys ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  its  numerous  streams,  in  high  cultivation ; 
while  the  exertions  of  both  proprietors  and  farmers,  in  other 
less  fertile  districts,  either  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  or  in  culti- 
Tatine  soils  that  are  naturally  unproductive,  have  seldom  been 
equaUed,  certainly  have  not  been  exceeded,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

3.  Proprietorsy  8^, — The  noblemen  who  are  proprietors  of 
land,  and  who  reside  either  generally  or  occasionally  within  th^ 
county,  dxtt  the  *  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earls  of  Errol,  Aboyne, 
Kintore,  Aberdeen,  and  Fife,  and  the  Lords  Forbes  and  Sal  ton. 
Of  the  numerous  and  respectable  freeholders  of  this  county,  the 
most  prevalent  names  are,  Anderson,  Bannerman,  Burnett,  Gum- 
ming, Duff,  Farquharson,  Ferguson,  Forbes,  Fraser,  Hay,  Ir- 
vine, Keith,'  Leslie,  Leith,  Lumsden,  Milne,  Morison,  Robert- 
j^on,  Skene,  Udny,  and  Urquhart ;  but,  above  all,  that  of  Gor- 
don, of  which  name  there  are  more  than  20  persons  who  rank 
among  the  more  considerable  landed  proprietors. 

•  The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  resides  at  Huntly 
^odge.  His  fatlier,  thie  Duke  of  Gordon,  is  proprietor  of  about  70,000  £Dg« 
lish  acres  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  580,000  acres  more  in  Banff,  Moray,  and  Ifir 
f  pncss ;  in  all,  6jO|000  English  acres ;  or  above  iOOO  sc^uare  miles. 
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4.  Proportion  in  CuUivation.^^This^  in  Dr  Skene  Keith's  Ho* 
port>  is  stated  to  be  36  parts  in  100,  exclusive  of  the  planta- 
tions, which  amount  to  at  least  two  parts  nnore ;  and  of  nar 
tural  woods,  chiefly  in  the  higher  districts,  growing  very  inregOr 
larly,  which  are  supposed  to  cover,  partially,  nearly  ^  parts  iq 
the  100.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  26  parts  more  are  susceptible 
of  improvement,  either  by  the  plough,  or  by  trenching  witb 
the  ^pade  and  mattock ;  a  mode  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  much 
used  in  this  county. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — These  arc  chiefly  bear  or  bigg,  and  oaX^ 
Wheat  has  also  been  raised  partially  within  these  30  years!',  ^uad 
of  late  has  spread  rapidly  in  the  more  improved  districts.  Bar- 
ley has  also  been  tried  by  the  best  farmers,  but  is  rather  dectiflt- 
ing,  because  it  is  frequently  injured  by  the  equinoctial  rainfu 
Peas  and  beans  are  sown  to  advantage ;  and  the  latter  are  driUed^ 
successfully  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  but  more  rarely  succeed 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  county.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  artir 
flcial  grasses,  are  cultivated  very  generally,  while  flax  is  raised 
in  small  patches  for  family  use.  In  no  part  of  the  island*  ar^ 
improvements  cariied  on  at  so  great  an  expense,  as  in  the  vici^ 
nity  of  Aberdeen. 

6.  Live  StocL-r-The  horses,  in  the  lower  and  more  fertile  div 
tricts  of  the  county,  are  either  of  the  Clydesdale  breed>  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  native  with  the  breed  of  Clydesdale,  Ayrshire,  or  some 
other  of  the  southern  counties.  In  the  middle  districts,  they 
are  generally  native,  light,  and  active,  but  better  adapted  for 
the  saddle  than  for  heavy  labour.  In  the  higher  districts,  thej 
are  purely  native,  except  on  the  farms  occupied  by  proprietors  ; 
and  are  called  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Highland garrons,  beini^ 
only  from  11  to  13  hands  high,  but  remarkably  alert,  h^rdy* 
and  sure-footed.  Excellent  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  be  met  with 
over  all  the  county,  more  especially  in  the  Garioch,  which  is 
naturally  the  most  fertile  ;  and  in  Buchan,  which,  o^ing  to  its 
maritime  situation,  has  received  the  greatest  improvement,  but 
where,  forty  years  ago,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
husbandry,  the  cattle  were  inferior  to  those  in  all  the  other  disr 
tricts,  Braemar  only  excepted.  Those  now  raised  by  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  improving  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire,  are  infe- 
rior to  none  in  Scotiand,  and  ^re  considered  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  England-  The  sheep  are  partly  of  the  native  kind,  (with 
yellow  faces  and  legs,  and  generally  fine  wool),  and  partly  of 
the  Linton  breed,  with  black  faces  and  coarse  wool,  but  very- 
hardy.  These,  after  being  fed  in  the  Highland  glens,  are  fre- 
quently carried  back  to  the  southern  counties.  A  few  of  the 
different  English  breeds,  and  even  of  the  Merinos,  have  lately 
been  introduced.  A  considerable  number  of  goats  is  reared  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  county.  As  to  swine,  Aberdeen  has  long 
been  noted  for  exporting  salted  pork.  •  This  originally  occasion- 
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td  a  nniabcr  of  hogs  to  be  reared  wUhm  the  comity ;  bat  pork  is 
«iiber  exported,  or  used  as  a  dish  at  the  tables  of  the  opulentt 
mt  being  generally  relished  by  tixe  common  people. 

3*  Banffshirs. 

1«  SUuaiion.'^This  county  lies  to  the  n«rth  and  north-west  of 
Aberdeenihire ;  and  embraces  an  extent  of  SO  miles  of  sea  coast 
^ik  the  south  entrance  of  the  Murray  Firth*  It  is  situated  to  the 
south-east  of  Murray*  near  the  sea;  and»  in  the  more  inland  parts^ 
M  bounded  by  Invemess-shire  on  the  south-west.  An  extent  of 
about  SO  square  miles  of  this  county,  included  in  the  preceding 
article,  is  situated  in  four  detached  parts  of  Aberdeenshire*  an4 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  of  Aberdeen*  although 
it  pays  the  land-tax  in  the  county  of  Banff. 

2.  General  Features^r^^Tbs  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  be<» 
longing  to  this  county,  (among  which  Cairngorumy  elevated 
4060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  Is  pre-eminent),  are  barren  )t 
but  they  produce  topazes*  and  other  precious  stones,  called,  from 
the  principal  mountain  where  they  are  found,  Caimgorums.  The 
fidges  of  this  alpine  district*  and  the  summits  of  the  hills,  are 
covered*  partly  vi^th  heath,  partly  with  peat  moss ;  while  the 
glens  and  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sides  of  the 
AiUs|  with  the  adjacent  narrow  valleys,  produce  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  grasses.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  na- 
tural woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  birch  and  alder,  and  occasi- 
onally interspersed  with  aspen  and  hazel,  is  found  near  the 
banks  of  the  different  streams,  especially  in  the  higher  districts. 
These  tend  very  much  to  ornament  the  country,  and  vary  the 
scenery*  while  thpy  are  generally  useful  in  affording  shelter  to 
the  ^eep  and  black  cattle.  In  the  maritime  district,  which  con- 
sists of  two  subdivisions— *the  Boyne,  and  the  Enzie — a  great  pro- 
portion of  very  fertile  land  was,  chiefly  through  the  example 
and  influence  of  the  then  Earl  of  Findlater,  brought  into  a  state 
of  good  cultivation,  above  forty  years  ago  ;  but,  of  late,  in  the 
middle  division  of  the  county,  the  greatest  exertions  have  been 
made.  On  the  whole,  Banffshire  may  be  described,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Donaldson,  as  a  hilly,  and  in  some  places 
a  mountainous  country,  (except  the  tract  along  the  sea  shore), 
interspersed  with  many  fertile  vallies,  which  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grass  and  corn, 

3.  Proprietors f  Sfc, — The  nobility,  who  either  reside,  or  have 
mansions  in  this  county,  are,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  the  Earls 
of  Seafield  and  Fife.  Gordon  castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Duke,  is  situated  oh  the  north-west  boundary  of  the  county.  An 
ideal  line,  through  which  a  small  brook  anciently  flowed,  is  here 
the  boundary  between  Banff  and  Moray  shires.  The  castle, 
strictly  speaking,  is  in  the  former  county ;  and  the  stables  which 
are  attached  to,  and  make  part  of  this  immense  building,  are  in 
the  latter,  as  is  also  the  town  of  Fochabers,  though  on  £e  south 
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bank  of  the  Spey.  His  Grace  is  proprietor  of  above  one  third  of 
the  whole  suxface  of  the  county.  The  Earl  of  Seafield,  unidn^ 
the  two  great  estates  of  the  late  Earl  of  Findlater,  and  Sir  James 
Grant  of  Grant,  has  a  spacious  mansion  at  CuUen  house.  The 
^rl  of  Fife,  along  with  a  very  valuable  estate,  has  an  elegant 
modem  building  at  Du£F  house ;  and  Sir  George  Abercrombie  of 
Birkenbog,  a$  successor  to  the  late  Lord  Ban£F,  has  a  spaciem 
family  seat  at  Forglen,  near  Turrif.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
county  belong  to  these  three  great  proprietors.  The  most  gene- 
ral name^  of  the  freeholders  are,  Gordon,  Grant,  and  DufT:  bat 
those  of  Abercrombie,  Innes,  Leslie,  and  Morison,  are  also  nu* 
jnerous. 

4.  Proportion  in  CuUivatiqn.^in  die  maritime  districts,  above 
two-thirds-«>in  the  midland  about  one-half — and  in  the  moan* 
tainous  districts  less  than  one-tenth— ris  either  under  the  plough* 
or  covered  with  wood.  Of  the  whole  county,  only  three-tenths 
are  either  cultivated,  or  in  artificial  plantations. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — Near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  some  of  the 
best  lands,  there  is  a  proportion  of  wheat,  barley,  and  beans ;  bat 
the  crops,  generally  cultivated,  are  oats  and  bear,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  peas.  Flax,  in  small  patches,  is  raised  in  many 
}>laces ;  and  potatoes  every  where,  for  domestic  use.  Turnip 
and  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  pretty  generally,  both  in  the 
lower  and  middle  districts. 

6.  Live  Stock. — ^A  good  breed  of  horses  is  reared  in  the  county^ 
partly  from  stallions  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Clydesdale  kinds,  and 
in  numbers  sufiicient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  farmer  ;  but  a 
fconsiderable  number  of  saddle  and  carriage  horses  are  brought 
from  other  districts.  The  black  cattle^  formerly  small  in  size, 
though  of  good  quality,  have  been  much  improved  by  better 
keeping,  in  consequence  of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  being 
generally  cultivated.  Different  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  intro? 
fiuced  ;  but  the  most  prevalent  kinds  are,  the  black-faced  Lin« 
ton,  and  the  yellow-faced  native.  Swine  are  fed  in  considerable 
numbers,  chiefly  for  the  Aberdeen  market. 

4.  Elgii^shire.  * 

1.  Situation,' — This  county  lies  near  Ban£&hire  to  the  west-r 
ward,  and  is  bounded  on  die  west  by  the  shires  of  Nairn  and 
Inverness. 

2.  General  Features.-r-ln  the  inland  parts,  the  county  is  hilly; 
and,  in  the  more  remote  districts,  approaches  to  mountainous^ 
The  lower,  or  maritime  division,  is  naturally  very  fertile,  with 
a  mild  climate,  (in  this  respect  supposed  at  least  equal  to  any 
county  in  Scotland),  and  has  been  for  ages  very  generally  iti 

*  This  county  U  fometimes  called  Murray,  or  Moray ;  but  the  terms  are  not 
iynonymous,  as  that  ancient  province  included  much  more  territory  than  the 
prcfent  diftrift  ;  for  in  the  ancient  province,  not  only  the  county  of  Nairn,  but 
aifo  that  of  Invein^fs,  were  included. 
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tohivation.  It  is  considerably  ornamented  with  natural  woods, 
plantations^  gardens,  and  orchards,  belonging  to  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors, whose  seats  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  county. 
£ven  in  the  more  inland  parts,  which  are  but  little  adapted  to 
cultiyation,  there  are  to  be  found  several  sequestered  vallies  un« 
der  culture,  along  the  sides  of  the  numerous  streams ;  and  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  natural  wood,  chiefly  firs,  of  great 
size  and  value. 

8.  Proprietors^  ^c— The  nobility  who  are  connected  with  this 
county,  and  have  mansions  in  it,  are,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
the  Earls  of  Seafield  and  Fife.  They  possess  a  considerable 
share  of  the  property.  The  chief  surnames  among  the  respect- 
able freeholders  are,  Brodie,  Cumine,  Duff,  Dunbar,  Gordon, 
Grant,  and  Innes. 

4.  Proportion  in  Ct/fiiWion.— This,  according  to  the  best  ac« 
counts  which  could  be  obtained,  is  40  parts  in  100 ;  including 
artificial  plantations  near  the  seats  of  the  proprietors.  The  na- 
tural woods  do  not  belong  to  this  article. 

5.  Crops  cuUivatetL^^'Whe^t  is  raised  in  the  lower  parts  next 
lihe  sea  ;  barley  and  beans  also  grow  there  to  advantage ;  for,  in 
diit  fertile  soil  and  fine  climate,  any  crop  may  be  raised  that  is 
cultivated  in  Scotland  $  but,  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  the  prin* 
cipal  crops  are  oats,  bear,  and  peas.  Potatoes  have  been  culti- 
vated as  early  and  successfully  here  as  anywhere  else  in  Scotland* 
and  are  raised  universally  for  domestic  use.  Turnip  and  artifi- 
cial grasses,  till  of  late,  were  cultivated  in  small  quantities,  but 
they  are  every  year  becoming  more  general. 

6.  Live  Stock.-^A  considerable  improvement,  of  late,  has 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  horses.  The  black  cattle  are  also 
improved  by  a  cross  breed  from  the  Isle  of  Mull.  Attempts  had 
before  been  made  to  improve  them,  by  a  cross  of  the  Lancashire 
and  of  the  Dutch  breeds ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  successful. 
A  handsome  small  breed  is  still  retained  in  the  higher  parts  of 
.the  county.  The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  old  native  yellow- 
faced  and  Highland  breed,  that  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  too 
much  neglected.  They  have  fine  wool ;  their  mutton,  thouglx 
small,  (7  or  8  lib.  per  quarter),  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
they  are  very  hardy ;  consequently  well  adapted  to  an  alpine 
pasture* 

5.  Nairnshire. 

1.  Situation. — ^This  small  county  is  situated  on  the  Murray 
Fnth,  (where  it  has  15  miles  of  sea  coast),  and  has  Elginshire 
or  Moray,  of  which  it  anciendy  ma/Je  a  part,  on  the  east ;  and 
Inverness* shire  on  the  west.  It  has  also  two  detached  territories 
included  within  its  jurisdiction,  namely,  Ferintosh,  locally  situ- 
ated near  Dingwall  in  Ross-shire;  and  Dunmaglass,  locally  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Inverness,  at  the  head  of  Scrathnairn. 

2.  General  Features.-^ A.  considerable  proportion  of  this  small 
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county,  near  the  Murray  Frith,  is  pretty  level,  and  very  fertile  j 
farther  back  it  is  hilly,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  mountainouSb 
The  detached  part,  called  Strathnairn,  is  a  narrow  valley  ifl  the 
Highlands :  the  other  detached  part,  Ferintosh,  is  mostly  all  ara* 
ble,  and,  till  of  late,  carried  on  a  great  trade  m  distilling  whisky, 
which  for  a  long  period  paid  no  duty  to  governments  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  independent  of  these  two  districts,  the  county,  m 
general,  is  pretty  much  diversified  into  hill  and  dale,  with  mucli 
natural  wood  and  plantations,  by  th^  banks  of  its  different  streams, 
and  round  the  mansions  of  its  different  landholders. 

S.  Proprietors^  S^c. — The  only  nobleman  who  occasionally  rts 
j^des  in  it  is  Lord  Cawdor  ;  his  seat  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Caur» 
dor,  so  renowned  by  Shakespeare.  The  prevalent  names  among 
the  proprietors  are,  Brodie,  Campbell,  Cumine,  Dunbar,  Oordoti, 
JEUid  Rose. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cfdtivation. — Collating  the  Statrstical  A6c6iiht 
of  the  different  parishes,  with  the  survey  of  the  county,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  proportion  in  cultivation,  including  artificial 
plantations,  is  30  parts  in  100.  This  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Elgin,  both  because  there  is  a  leaa* 
proportion  of  fertile  land  along  the  shore,  and  because  a  nuhtbeir 
of  moving  sandhills  have  already  covered  a  consideftible  tract 
of  land  that  was  formerly  fertile,  and  threaten  to  destroy  a  stilt 
greater  extent. 

5.  Crops  adtivaied. — A  small  proportion  of  wheat  and  barley 
is  raised  upon  the  richer  land ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the  same 
crops  are  cultivated  as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Elgin; 
Improved  agriculture,  though  lately  introduced,  is  every  year 
spreading  extensively. 

6.  Live  Stock. — The  people  are  now  beginning  to  improve  both 
the  breed  of  their  horses  and  their  black  cattle,  chiefly  by  se* 
lecting  the  best  of  their  own,  and  improving  their  keep,  instead 
of  persisting  in  bringing  larger  breeds  from  other  places,  which, 
after  repeated  trials,  were  not  found  to  answer.  They  also  pre- 
fer the  native  sheep,  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  climate. 
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DISTRICT  VI.— -The  West  Highlands. 

This  district  comprehends  the  continental  parts  of  the  etten* 
nve  counties  of  Argyle  and  Inverness,  including  a  small  portica 
df  the  eastern  coasti  in  the  latter  county. 

1.  Arotle. 

1.  SUucahn. — ^This  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Scotland. 
The  continental  part  of  it,  (of  which  we  now  speak),  has  Inver« 
ness-shire  to  the  north,  Perth  and  Dunbarton  to  the  east  ;  and 
is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  the 
south  and  west.  One  district  of  it,  namely,  Cantire,  is  the  near- 
est to  Ireland  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  General  Features* — Though  penetrated  by  various  inlets  of 
the  sea,  its  general  appearance  is  rough  and  mountainous,  espe« 
cially  in  the  more  northern  parts.  Even  along  the  sea-coast, 
there  are  mountains  of  the  first  order,  (Cruachan-Ben,  for  exam- 
(>le,  which,  though  washed  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  Loch-awe,  is  1130  yards  high,  and  above  20  miles  in 
circumference.)  Between  the  mountains,  however,  are  inter- 
spersed several  beautifol  and  fertile  valleys,  containing  a  coasi« 
derable  quantity  of  land,  that  is  either  in  cultivation,  or  suscep- 
tible of  improvement ;  though  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
greatest  near  the  sea  coast.  A  number  of  small  streams  diver- 
sify the  scenery  ;  and  the  river  Awe,  though  it  runs  but  a  few 
mUes,  discharges  into  the  lake,  that  bears  its  name,  a  very  great 
quantity  of  water.  There  is  a  considerable  diflperence  between 
the  several  districts  of  this  extensive  county,  viz.  Kintyre,  or 
Cantire,  Knapdale,  Cowal ;  Argyle  proper,  Lorn,  with  Muck- 
earn  and  Appin,  Glenurchy  and  Benideraloch ;  Morven,  Ard- 
namurchan  and  Sunart,  Ardgowar,  Mamore  and  Lochiel.  But 
a  short  topographical  description  of  each  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  5. 

Proprietors^  8fc, — The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  the  only  resident 
noblemaur  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane  are  the  only  other  peers  who  have  property  in  the  county. 
Campbell  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  name  among  all  ranks  ; 
and,  next  to  it,  those  of  Cameron,  Lamont,  Macdonald,  Mac- 
dougal,  M'Laughlan,  M*Lean,  and  Stuart. 

4.  Proportion  cuUivaiecL — This,  in  the  able  Survey  of  die 
county  by  the  Rev  Dr  Smith,  is  estimated  at  100,0(X)  Scots 
acres  under  the  plough,  and  30,000  Scots  acres  of  woodland. 
Converting  the  whole  into  English  acres,  this  amounts  to  163,970, 
and  is  1 1.6  parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — In  the  vicinity  of  Campbelton,  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans,  are  raised ;  but,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  very  little  com  of  any  kind  is  raised,  except  bear  and 
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oats.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  climate.  Si 
specially  in  autumn,  the  harvesting  of  grain  is  found  to  be  very  pre- 
carious. This  has  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  com  crops ;  and* 
as  necessity  stimulates  the  inventive  powers  of  man,  has  ghren 
occasion  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  harvesting  both  com  and  hsLj^ 
which  is  in  some  cases  adopted.  The  corn  is  hung  up  on  pen* 
in  separate  sheaves  or  small  quantities,  which  are  successivdfy 
dried  in  a  wooden  house  composed  of  deals  and  spars,  that  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  getting  access,  but  admit  the  wind  freely. — 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  both  successfully  and  extensively ;  and^ 
along  with  fish  and  milk,  they  constitute  the  chief  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  common  people.  Turnips  have  been  introduced 
long  ago,  but  are  not  cultivated  so  extensively  as  could  be  wished. 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  artificial  grasses ;  but  the 
humidity  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  making  of  hay. 

6.  Live  Stock. — The  cattle  of  this  county  are  excellent,  as  they, 
have  at  all  times  a  sufHcient  supply  of  pasture,  from  the  genisu 
mildness  of  the  weather,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains. 
Even  in  winter,  snow  remains  but  a  short  time  in  the  valleys, 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic,  or  to  some  bt-anch  or  inlet  of 
the  ocean. 

2.    InV£RN£SS.8HIR£. 

1.  Situation. — This  county,  which  is  die  largest  in  Scotland, 
IS  bounded  by  Argyle  and  Perth  shires  on  the  south  ;  by  Aber- 
deen, Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn  shires,  and  also  by  the  Moray 
Firth,  oh  the  east ;  by  Ross  and  Cromarty  on  the  north,  and  th^ 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  A  number  of  die  Hebridfan  islands 
in  that  quarter  are  also  attached  to  it,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  proper  place.  But  it  is  of  the  mainland  only  that  we  spea^ 
at  present. 

2.  General  Features, — These  vairy  considerably  In  the  diSereiit 
territories  into  which  this  extensive  county  is  subdivided.  Id 
Badenoch,  the  Spey  runs  nearly  forty  miles  through  a  large,  and 
generally  fertile  valley,  occasionally  exposed  to  inundation s'^ 
while  towering  mountains  bound  the  county  oil  the  south  and 
Southeast.  In  Lochaber  is  situated  Ben-Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Great  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  county,  except  the 
Talley  above  mentioned  along  the  Spey,  and  a  small  territory  ott 
the  Moray  Firth,  niear  Inverneiss,  is  eithef  hilly  or  mountainous^ 
with  a  few  straths  of  narrow  valleys  between  the  hills,  and  albn^ 
its  numerous  streams.  Part  of  the  Coillmore',  of  great  Caledo- 
nian Forest,  extends  for  several  miles  near  its  boundary  witl^ 
Perthshire;  and  other  extensive  woods,  particularly  near  the 
Spey,  tend  to  vary  the  scenery.  There  are  also  some  fine  corn 
farms  along  that  river,  in  the  division  of  Badenoch,  which  are 
divided  and  enclosed,  and  secured  from  inundations  by  eartlfiem 
dikes  or  embankments ;  and  the  fiat  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
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^f  Inveniess,  are  both  of  great  natural  fertility,  and  in  a  reipec- 
table  state  of  callivation  ^  but,  with  the  ejcceptlcin  pf  these  &)t 
tracts,  and  of  ^e  narro*  vale*  alnn};  the  different  Streamc,  the 
toujityj  in.gcnefalf  .is  ban'CDi.Tugged,  and  mountainous. 

3.  Proprietors,  SfC — tThc  .DUe  .of  Qoidon  ii  propTictor  of  a- 
bo*e  650  square  miles  in  Lochaber  ^nd  B^denoch.  The  Earl 
of  Moray  also  has  an  estate  and  a  caitle,  from  which  he  derives 
l)is  BritiEh  title  of  BarOn.  Loid  Cawdor  has  likewise  some  pro- 
perty in  thic  county :  Lord  MacDonald  has  a  vast  territory  in 
the  islands  which  are  attaiched^to.it.  The  prevalent  names  are, 
Bailtie,  Canieron,  ChLshol  nit  Davidson,  Forbes,  Eraser,  Macdo- 
oald,  Macdonnel,  M'Gilvray,  M'lnto^,  M'PberEOn,  and  Ro- 
.bertson.  _      , 

4>  ProporHon  in  Cultiifation, — This,'  including  the  woodland 
plantations,  is  supposed  to  amount  only  to  8  parts  in  100.  The 
KFnainder  partly. consists  of  gD<>d  gr^n  piistiire,  and  partly  heath 
Qr  moss.  But  it  is  hoped,  that  the  Caledonian  Canal  will  be  the 
oeani.of  adding  consideiably  to  the  proportion  of  arable  land. 

6. , Crop!  euitivated. — In  the  rich  country  around  Inverness, 
every  kind  of , crop  rats.ed  in  Scotland  is  cultivated  with  success. 
In  the  other  districts,  both  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  found 
Qn  the  farms .occupie<i  by  the  landed  proprietors;  but,  aman|;, 
the  fanpert  in  general,  the  cultivation  is  limited  lo  bear,  oats, 
and  potatoei.  Th^  rearing  of  ca.tlle  is  the  great  object  with  the 
■mailer  tenants  of  this  county,  and  the  raising  of  com  is  only  a 
iecnsdary  n)atter.   .... 

-  6-  lAve  Sioci. — In  this  respect,  the  county  1$  not  so  far  behind. 
The  farniers  rear  a  numerous  race  of  smail,  but  lively  and  sure- 
footed horset,  targe  herds  of  middle-sized  hlaclt  cattle,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  very  numerous  flocks  of  strongi  healthy  sheep, 
cither  of  the  anCient  native  kind,  or  of  the  Linton  bre^.  A 
pumber  of  goati  are  foi^nd  on  the  mountains,  and  also  many- 
deer,  in  the  district  set  apart  for  theA  as  forett^  though  not  en- 
ilosMl; 
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DISTRICT  VII ^The  North  Highlands. 

This  district  consists  of  the  counties  of — i.  Cromarty;  21 
Ross;  3»  Sutherland ;  and,  4.  Caithness. 

1.  Cromarty. 

1 .  Situation. — This  county  is  so  ifiuch  intermixed  with  that  oF 
Ross,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  give  any  distinct  account  of  itg 
situation.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  situated  in  a  promontory^, 
between  the  two  firths  of  Moray  and  Cromarty.  The  western 
part,  which  contains  three- fifths  of  its  whole  surface,  lies  on  the 
west  coast,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  eastern,  between 
the  western  division  of  Ross,  and  that  of  Sutherland.  Besides 
these  two^  there  are  several  insulated  inferior  districts  ;  one  alono^ 
the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty^  another  on  the  soum 
of  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  at  Tarbatness,  and  eleven  detached 
parts  in  the  interior  of  Ross-shire,  or  small  islands  on  the  western 
eoast.  The  first  Earl  of  Cromarty^  who  was  a  great  poltticiant 
about  the  close  of  the  17th  century  had  the  infhience  to  get  all  his 
landed  property,  wherever  situated,  added  to  the  ancient  county  ^ 
and^  within  50  years  after,  the  estate  and  honours  of  his  family 
were  forfeited.     The  estate  has  since  been  restored  to  his  heirs. 

2.  General  Featttres. — These  are  extremely  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  small  county.  On  the  west  coast,  the  aspect 
of  the  county  is  wild,  the  sea  frequently  boisterous,  and  the  iib* 
terior  parts  barren  and  mountainous.  On  the  east>  are  some  very 
fertile  spots^  washed  by  the  sea,  and  bounded  by  Ross-shire.  la 
the  interior,  it  is  hilly,  and  approaches  to  mountainous.  The  in- 
troduction of  sheep-farming  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
Western  division  ;  while  agriculture  spreads  along  the  diflperent 
patches  of  this  county,  (for  so  tliey  may  in  general  be  called )» 
situated  near  the  eastern  shore. 

3.  Proprietors,  8^c. — The  only  person  connected  with  the  no* 
bility,  who  resides  in  this  county,  is  the  Honourable  Mrs  Hay 
M'Kenzie,  who  represents  the  Earls  of  Cromarty.  M*Kenzie  is 
the  prevalent  name  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Ross.  In  this  county,  and  in  Ross-shire^  Mr  M'Leod  of  CadboU 
has  a  considerable  estate. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cidtitation^-^Ki^-  is  very  small  on  the  west 
coast,  but,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  is  very  considera- 
ble, and  may  be  stated  at  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole,  or  12§ 
parts  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cidlivated, — In  the  eastern  division,  both  wheat  and 
barley  are  raised  by  the  proprietors,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
farmers  ;  in  the  interior  and  western  parts,  only  oats  and  bear^: 
Potatoes  are  raised  universally ;  turnips  and  artificial  grasses 
p^ally,  and  only  on  the  eastern  coast) 
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6.  Live  Stock. — The  native  horses  and  black  cattle  are  rather 
of  a  small  size,  but  are  generally  of  good  quality  ;  and,  in  the 
eastern  dirision,  since  their  winter  provision  has  been  improved, 
their  size  is  increased.  The  introduction  of  sheep-farmtng,  which 
is  of  a  late  datd,  bids  fair  to  triple,  or  quadruple,  the  value  of 
the  western  division  of  this  county.  The  native  Highland,  or 
the  black-faced  Linton  breed,  which  now  begin  to  displace  the 
native,  are  best  adapted  to  that  wet  and  cold  climate. 

2.  Ross. 

1.  Situation, — This  very  extensive  coutity  stretches  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  island,  having  the  German  Sea  on  the  east, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west,  Inverness^shire  on  the  south, 
Sutherland  on  the  north,  and  the  county  of  Cromarty,  in  various 
directions,  scattered  through  it. 

2.  General  Features* — On  tlie  western  coast,  and  in  the  intCf' 
rior  of  the  county,  it  is  very  hilly,  and  in  some  places  mountain- 
ous.  BenwyviS)  a  mountain  of  the  first  order,  is  in  this  county. 
On  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  flat  land, 
which  are  in  general  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  are  adom« 
ed  by  the  seats  and  plantations  of  the  resident  proprietors.  The 
great  number  of  the  firths  and  bays,  th'at  penetrate  far  into  the 
western  coast,  both  vary  the  scenery,  and  are  well  ad^ted  for 
fishing  stations;  There  is  the  greatest  difference,  both  in  point 
of  general  features,  and  of  natural  fertility,  between  its  several 
fiubdivisionsi  These  will  be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  Appen- 
dix, No.  5. 

3.  Proprietors^  <^c.— ;The  Earl  of  Seaforth  is  the  only  noble- 
tnan  who  resides  in  this  county  ;  and  his  surname,  M'Kenzie,  is 
by  far  the  most  prevalent,  possessing  about  three-^fourths  of  the 
^hole  county;  The  other  names  are,  M*Leod,  M*Ilae,  M athe- 
sori,  Monro^  Rose,  Ross,  and  Urquhart; 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — This,  notwithstanding  the  rich^ 
ness  of  the  land  near  the  eastern  shore,  bears  only  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  total  surface ;  and,  including  the  woodlands,  is 
supposed  to  be  about  one-eleventh  part  of  the  whole,  or  9^  parts 
in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — In  that  fertile  part  of  the  county,  which 
is  called  East  Ross,  every  kind  of  crop  found  in  the  Lothians, 
has  been  cultivated  with  success^  The  chief  crops,  however,  are 
Oats  and  bear.  The  climate  is  too  humid  for  much  graitf,  either 
in  the  interior,  or  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  west  coast;  and 
oats  and  bear  are  the  only  sorts  of  grain  that  are  attempted  to 
be  raised.  Potatoes  are  generally  cultivated  ;  and  over  the  im- 
proved and  arable  part  of  the  county,  both  turnip  and  artificial 
grasses  have  come  into  general  use. 

6.  Live  Stock, — ^There  is  an  alert,  race  of  small  horses,  that 
have  been  much  improted,  by  selecting  the  best  of  their  own 
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-*• 
ion  for  breeding-     The  sarrie  observation  is  applicable  to  brack' 

Cattle,  Tvhose  size,  in  th^  eastern  division,  is  greatly  increased 
by  good  keeping.  The  native  sheep  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen^ 
They  have  been  succeeded  by  the  Mack- faced  Linton,  the  Che- 
viots, Southdown,  &c.  In  some  parts  of  the  county,  sbee£^- 
farraing  is  now  practised  on  a  great  scale. 

3.  Sutherland. 

1.  Situation. — This  county  lies  to  the  north  of  Ross-shire ;  ]^as< 
Caithness  on  the  east  and  north-east ;  and,  being  surrounded  by 
tlie  ocean  in  other  parts,  has  a  great  extent  of  sea  coast. 

2.  General  Features, — 'Vicinity  to  the  sea  has  not  contributed 
much  to  its  fertility,  as  the  mountains  press  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
leave  only  very  narrow  strips  of  intervening  arable  land.  The 
best  of  this  description  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  of  varions 
breadths,  yet  seldom  exceeding  two  miles.  The  county  in  ge« 
neral,  and  especially  on  the  west  and  north-west,  is  the  most  mgi- 
ged  in  the  island,  being  excessively  hilly  or  mountainous,  though 
several  streams,  which  abound  ki  excellent  Bstiy  vary  the  scenery. 
Their  banks  are  in  many  places  clothed  wtth  dwarfish  wood,  the 
remains  of  ancient  forests.  The  di£Rn-ent  districts  are^  Suther« 
land  proper,  Strathnaver,.  Assint,  Edderachylis,.  aad  Aahir,  as 
will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix,  No.'4. 

3.  Proprietors^  Sfc, — ^The  nobility  who  possess  property,  and 
occasionally  reside  in  this  county,  are,  I .  The  Marchioness  of 
Stafford,  who  is  Counliess  of  Sutherland  in  hef  owii' right*  and 
whose  ancestors  have  possessed  the  earldom  for  above  60()  years. 
She  has  two-thh-ds  erf  the  valued  rent  of  th^  county.  2.  Lord 
Reay,  has  a  very  large  proportion  of  territory  ;  so  large,  tndeed> 
that,  in  point  of  ejrtent  of  surface,  he  ranks  among  the  principal 
landed  proprietors  in  Great  Britain,  The  prevalent  names,  bed- 
sides Sutherland,  are,  Gordon,  MacLeod,.  Morison^  MacNicoU 
and  Nicolson. 

4.  Proportion  in  CMvaiion,^-^This  is  very  incOnsfderable ;  the 
whole  arable  and  productive  land,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  Captain  John  Hender5?on,  being  only  S.G-  in  100. 

5.  Crops  cultivated. — In  some  straths,  or  flat  lands,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  wheat  and  beans  are  raised ;  biit  the  general 
crops  are  bear,  oats,  and  a  small  proportion  of  peas.  Potatoes 
are  raised  universally;  but  turnips  and  the  artificial*  grasses  are 
only  found  on  the  south-east  coast.  Flax  has  frequently  beea 
tried,  but  seldom  succeeded. 

6.  Live  Stocks, — There  is  a  small  race  of  horses,  which  are 
found  to  succeed  best  by  a  good  selection  from  themselves.  The 
eattlc  also  are  small,  bat  are  in  high  estimation  ns  good  feeders^ 
when  carried  to  the  southern  counties. '  The  Argyle,  or  West 
Highland  breed,  has  also  been  tried  with  success.  The  native 
jsliieep  are  small  -^  but  the  Cheviots  bkve  lately  been  introduced^ 
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and  are  found  to  thrive.     There  are  a  great  many  goats ;  an(l 
some  red  deer  are  still  found  on  the  mountains. 

4.  Caithness. 

1.  Situation. — This  is  the  lai^  county  annexed  to  this  district.; 

:and  its  northern  extremity  is  al«o  the  most  nQrl;herly  part  of  the 

mainland  of  Scotland.     It  is  Uounded  by  SutUerland  on  the  west 

and  south-west,  but  every  where  else  by  tlie  sea.     The  Pjentland 

Frith  separates  it  from  tlie  Orkney  islands. 

2.  General  Features, — On  its  west,  and  south-west  boundaries, 
it  is  barren,  rugged,  and  mountainous  ;  iind  the  mountains  oc* 
Xiupy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  county. 
Between  them  and  the  sea,  the  great  plain  of  Caithness  is  ex- 
tended, which  is  one  of  the  most  level  tracts  in  Scotland.  This 
plain  is  partly  in  tillage,  partly  in  green  pasture,  and  partly  in 
tnoss,  that  cannot  be  easily  brought  into  cultivation;  but,  being 
destitute  of  wood,  (either  naUiral  or  planted),  and  having  few 
hills  to  shelter  it  on  tlie  north  and  east,  it  has  a  bleak  app^r- 
ance ;  and  is  exposed  much  to  tlie  wind  from  these  quarters  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  winter.  Prom  the  vicinity  of  tlie  sea,  on  so 
niany  points^  it  has  also  more  rain  than  other  districts  in  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.  Yet  it  exports  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grain,  owing  to  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  improve- 
ments >vhich  have  been  lately  introduced  into  it.  There  are  twp 
good  harbours,  viz.  Wick,  on  tlie  east,  and  Thurso  on  the  north. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  much  improvement  has  been 
effected,  by  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  in  that  vicinity. 

3.  ProprietorSy  Sfc. — The  Earl  of  Caithness  is  the  onl}-  noble- 
roan  who  resides  in  this  county,  or  is  connected  with  it.  He  is 
pf  the  houf e  of  Sinclair,  a  name  very  prevalent  among  all  ranks. 
The  names  of  the  principal  other  proprietors  are,  Dunbar,  Pra- 
ter, Gordon,  Henderson,  Home,  Innes,  Threipland,  IVail,  and 
Sutherland.  Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  mansions  in 
the  county,  and  teside  upon  their  estates. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation, — This,  notwithstanding  the  moun- 
tainous tract  adjoining  to  Sutherland,  owing  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  plain  of  Caithness,  and  including  the  produc- 
tive land  in  green  pasture,  is  21  parts  in  100. 

5*  Crops  ctdiivated, — Wheat  has  been  introduced,  likewise  tur- 
nips and  artificial  grasses^  which  two  last  are  spreading  fast. 
Bear  and  oats  are  the  general  crops.  Potatoes  are  cultivated 
universally,  and  flax  occasionally. 

6.  Live  Stock, — There  is  a  numerous  breed  of  small  alert  horses. 
The  cattle  also  are  small,  but  very  hardy.  The  same  may  be 
iiaid  of  the  native  sheep  ;  but  the  Cheviots  have  been  tried,  and 
prosper  well.  It  was  in  this  county  that  the  Cheviot  breed  wa? 
lirst  introduced  into  thje  nortliern  districts — a  plan  so  likely  t<> 
4tugment  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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There  are  few  districts,  into  which  Scotland  is  divided  in  thil 
airangeinent,  of  more  iinpoitance,  than  the  Westerh  Islands. 
Their  vaiue  is  not  to  be  estimated  merelj  from  present  circuia- 
Etances,  but  from  the  vast' im pro veihents  of  which  the  district  ll 
susceptible — in  its  agriculture,  its  manu&ctures,  and  its  fisher-' 
ies.  The  Ebudes  comprehend  ^U  Uie  islands  \hat  are  situated  to 
the  westward  of  the  Mainland  of  Scotland ;  and  include  the 
isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with  their  dependent  islets  in  the  Flrdl 
of  Clyde,  which  are  shuated  between  Kiniyre  and  Ayrshire^ 
Even  the  two  small  islands,  called  the  Cumbraes,  belong  to  the 
county  of  Bute,  though  immediately  adjoining  to  Ayrshire,  an4 
consequently  fornl  a  part  of  this  district. 

The  Ebudes  belong  to  four  difierent  counties.  Besides  the 
isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which,  with  iheir  dependent  islets,  form 
a  distinct  county  by  themselves,  they  coniprehend  an  area  of 
only  165  square  miles,  of  whicli  Sute  and  its  dependent  islet* 
amount  to  44,  and  Arran  idlh  its  islets  to  121,  including  some 
lakes.  The  other  islaDds  are  attached  to  the  counties  of  Argyle^ 
Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty.  They  amount  to  nearly  300 : 
but  the  principal  isles,  with  dieir  extent  in  square  miles,  shall 
here  be  ranked  under  the  shires  to  which  they  belong. 

Hitherto  the  measures  of  counties  and  districts  have  been  com- 
puted from  Mr  Arrowsmith's  map.  But  as  he  had  not  such  good 
data  for  engraving  the  Hebrides,'  as  for  his  map  of  the  Mainr 
land  ;  and  as  both  Dr  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Argyllshire  islands, 
and  Mr  MaCdonald's  Survey  of  the  Hebrides,  give  different  mea- 
surements of  the  extent,  from  what  was  the  result  of  a  careful 
measurement  of  Arrowsmith's  map,  we  shall  take  the  average  of 
Ihe  three  measures  for  the  islets  attached  to  Argyll,  and  the  me- 
dium between  Mr  Macdouald  and  Mr  AiTOWsmithi  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  Hebrides.  ■    ■■' 
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Table  of  the  Extent  of  the  Hebrides,  including  the  Fresh  Water 

Lakes, 

Square  Miles. 

I.  County  of  Bute, 165 

IL  Islands  attached  to  ArgylL 

Mull,  with  its  depending  islets « . .  391 

Isla  and  Gigha 313 

Jura^  Colonsay,  and  Oronsay 118 

Tyree  and  Coll  ^ 53 

Rum,  Canna,  and  Muck 51 

Lismore,  and  Islands  of  Lorn 24< 

Toul  in  Argyle, .  .  . 950 

IIL  Islands  belonging  to  Inverness- shire. 

Sky,  Raaza  and  Ronay , 6B2 

Harris  and  islets 197 

North  Uist -.127 

South  Uist  . 118 

Benbecula  and  islets  .  • « •  . .  4<3 

Barra  and  islets  « « • , 31 

Eigg  and  other  small  isles « 41 

Total  to  Inverness-shire  •  • .  — •     1^09 

IV.  Islands  belonging  to  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

To  Ross  belongs  Lewis  «...«...^...««  570 
And  a  few  iskts  on  the  coast  of  Ross  and 

Cromarty ....« ..18 

Total  to  Ross  and  Cromarty  • .  • 5S$ 

Total  extent  erf"  the  Hebrides  . . .  2912 


1.  SittULtion. — These  islands  are  situated  between  55°  17',  and 
57'  58"  north  latitude,  and  between  4°  58',  and  7°  48'  west  Ion- 
gitude.  The  most  southerly  point  is  the  small  island  of  Sanda, 
and  the  most  northerly  point  is  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  The  most 
•easterly  point  is  in  the  isle  of  Cumbraemore,  and  the  most  west- 
erly is  the  small  isle  of  Mingalay,  near  Barra-head.  These  are 
the  general  outlines  of  their  situation ;  to  which  the  only  excep- 
tions are  the  small  islands  of  St  4Cilda  and  Broreray,  which  are 
48  miles  west  of  South  Uist,  and  the  islets  of  Suliskir  and  Rona, 
about  30  miles  north  of  the  Butt  of  Lewis. 

2.  Genercd  Features. — With  a  few  exceptions,  the  aspect  of  these 
islands  is  barren  and  hilly,  and  in  several  of  them  mountainous* 
(The  exceptions  will  be  found  in  the  topographical  description 
contained  in  the  subsequent  article.  Appendix,  No.  5.)  In  the 
interior,  there  are  many  impassable  ravines,  and  deep  water  cour- 
ses, that  are  alternately  overflowing,  or  altogether  dry,  whilst  a 
great  proportion  of  tlie  surface  consists  of  heath  and  dreary  mo- 
rass, with  very  little  wood  to  yary  the  scenery*    On  the  othi^: 
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handy  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  fine  green  p^styiMpf 
more  especially  along  the  margins  of  the  fresh  water  lakes,  and 
the  still  more  numerous  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  vrhich  pene- 
trate deeply  in  several  of  these  islands ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  soil  is  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  principally  re- 
side. The  particular  features  of  every  separate  island  worthy  of 
notice,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  5.;  for  no  general  des- 
cription can  apply  to  the  whole. 

3.  Proprietors,  Sfc. — The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  a  considerable 
property  in  Mull,  Tyree,  and  ai  few  of  the  islands  of  Loril.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  oldest  title  of  Earl,  froraf  the  isl- 
and of  Arran,  of  which  he  is  the  principal  proprietor*.  The'Mar* 
quis  6f  Bute  is  also  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  is]an4 
'of  Butey  whence  he  derives  his  title  both  of  Marquis  and  i£arl» 
and  where  he  has  an  elegant  mansion  at  Mount- l^ce wart,  i^  the 
southern  extremity,  within  200  yards  of  the  sea,  highly  bma- 
xnented  with  thrivmg  wood,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Clyde.'  X*ord 
Macdonald,  and  Lord  Seaforth,  are  also  extensive  proprietors^ 
and  occasionally  reside ;  and  besides  the  cadets  of  these  two  en- 
nobled families,  there  are  both  the  chiefs  and  cadets  of  the  popu- 
lous clans  of  Macleod,  Maclean,  Macaul,  Macalister,  Mackia* 
Hon,  and  Macquarrie.  ll)ese  are  prevalent  names  in  all  ranks. 
The  only  considerable  proprietor  from  the  Lowlands,  is  Mr  Hume 
of  Harris.  ^ 

4.  Proportion  of  productive  lantf^  or  of  land  in  cuUivatibn,''^ 
This  is  extremely  different  in  different'  islands.  In  the  i'sJe  of 
Bute,  and  in  the  Cumbraes,  it  may  amount  to  one-half;  in  Ar- 
ran, to  only  one- fifth  ;•— the  average  on  both  islands  being  27.6i* 
In  the  islands  of  Argyllshire,  it  varies  from  one-half  of  the  whole 
surface,  or  50  in  100  in  the  most  fertile,  viz.  Lismore ;  45  iii 
Canna,  40  in  Colonsay,  35  in  the  isles  of  Lorn,  32  in  Coll,  SO 
in  Tyree  and  Gigha,  25  in  Islay»  to  8  in  Mull,  7  in  Jura,  and 
6  in  100  only  in  Rum;  At  an  average  of  the  whole  islands  bei^ 
longing  to  Argyllshire,  it  is  18  in  1(K).  In  the  islands  attached 
10  Inverness- shire,  it  also  varies  from  two  fifths,,  or  40  in  100  iii 
the  island  of  £igg»  and  20  in  North  and  South  Uists  in  Benbe- 
cula,  to  12  in  Skye  and  Raaza,  and  even  to  7t  in  Harris ;  the  ave- 
rage being  13  in  JOO?.  And  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  which  be- 
longs to  Ross-shire,  it  is  only  that  lowest  proportion,  or  8.4  per 
cent.,  either  arable  or  productive. 

5.  Crops  ctdtivated. — Wheat  is  raised  in  the  two  fertile  islands 
of  Bute  and  Isla.  In  these,  also,  barley,  turnips,  and  the  sown 
grasses,  are  cultivated  with  success.  But  bear  or  big  is  the  spe- 
cies of  barley  that  is  best  adapted  to  these  islands,  and  is  gene- 
rally raised.  It  seems  to  be  a  favourite  crop  with  the  people  in 
general ;  and  they  give  it,  not  only  all  the  home-made  manure, 

*  These  propoitions  include  the  green  pasture,  and  other  productive  land, 
,as  well  ^.tlic  arabl^ 
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IfUt  sdso  a  large  proportion  of  sea- weed.  It  sprljngs  quicklj, 
]^ pens  soon,  and  the  returns  are  very  great.  On  many  of  the 
klands,  it  is  found  to  be  far  more  profitable  tlian  oats.  Yet  in  se- 
veral others,  for  example  in  Skye,  oats  are  chiefly  raised,  with 
only  a  proportion  of  bear.  Potatoes  are  universally  cultivated. 
A  proportion  of  flax  is  also  found  in  Skye,  and  some  of  the  other 
rslands.  Turnips  and  artificial  grasses  are  gaining  ground,  and 
arc  cultivated  by  several  of  the  proprietors,  and  principal  tacks- 
Qien,  in  Skye  and  Lismore,  as  well  as  in  Coll,  where  the  princi- 
pal proprietor  has  of  late  raised  even  wheat  with  success.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  Skye,  the  use  of  turnip  has  been  found 
io  contribute  much  to  the  health,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
joung  cattle,  and  to  banish  that  most  destructive  distemper,  the 
black  spald.  In  the  gardens  and  kailyards,  most  of  the  escu- 
lent vegetables,  cultivated  on  the  Mainland,  are  raised  with  sue 
cess ;  as  are  also  ^e  lesser  fruits^  and  a  tolerable  proportion  of 
apples,  pears,  &c. 

6.  Live  Stock, — This  consists  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine.  Of  cattle,  tlie  number  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
about  120,000.  They  are  lively  a^d  well-shaped  animals,  but  in 
general  small,  weighing  from  12  to  16  stones.  Amsterdam,  or 
from  210  to  280  neat  pounds  avoirdupois.  They  swell  out,  how- 
ever, very  much,  when  transported  to  warmer  winter  quarters, 
and  to  better  food  ;  while  their  beef,  when  they  are  fattened, 
.still  retains  its  quality,  and  is  the  most  delicate  in  Britain*  la 
some  cjf  the  islands,  they  are  originally  of  a  larger  size  ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  Isla,  Skye,  and  Mull,  but  particularly  in  Colonsay. 
.There,  tlie  general  size  of  cattle,  when  full  grown,  weigh  SO  stone 
-Dutch.  Their  form  is  also  remarkably  elegant,  and  finely  pro- 
portioned ;  indeed,  the  cattle  of  these  islands,  in  general,  have 
of  late  been  much  sought  after,  as  a  cross  to  improve  the  breeds 
on  the  Mainland.  The  number  of  horses  is  computed  to  be 
^0,000.  This  species  of  stock  is  not  thought  so  profitable,  yet 
numbers  of  them  are  annually  exported  to  the  other  districts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  in  general  small,  alert,  and 
hardy.  Of  sheep,  the  number  seems  to  be  about  101'>000,  chief- 
ly of  the  small  native  breed,  with  fine  wool.  Of  late,  some  of 
the  coarse- wool  led  Tweedale  breed,  and  also  of  the  CheviotSt 
have  been  introduced.  These  numbers  are  extracted  from  the 
late  Mr  Macdonald's  valuable  Survey  ;  adding,  from  the  Statis- 
tical Accounts,  that  portion  which  was  not  within  his  mission. 

Two  peculiar  circumstances,  respecting  the  food  of  the  live 
;!tock,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  other  natural  gras- 
ses, both  red  and  white  clover  are  found  in  several  of  these  i.sl- 
ands,  in  great  luxuriance,  particularly  in  the  two  Uists,  and 
Rarra.  These  afford  rich  pasture  for  the  cattle  in  summer,  but 
do  nor.  stand  the  winter,  and  are  late  of  rising  in  the  spring,  more 
cspeciajly  in  that  long  range  of  islands^  calbd  the  Long  Island, 


oS 
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which  includes  Barra,  the  two  Uists,  Benbecula,  HarrLs« 
Lewis.  There,  for  several  months,  their  principal  sustenance 
is  derived  from  the  sea-shore,  by  feeding  on  the  Alga  Marina 
that  is  driven  on  shore  by  the  boisterous  billows  of  the  Atlantic^ 
To  obtain  this  food,  the  cattle  come  instinctively  from  the  distanf:e 
of  two  or  three  miles,  when  the  tide  recedes.  These  two  ex- 
tremes of  good  and  bad  pasUire,  in  the  strongest  manner  call  up- 
on the  natives,  not  only  to  titivate  the  common  turnip,  but  to 
raise  rutabaga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  which  is  so  valuable  as  spring 
food  for  cattle. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  account  of  live  stock,  that  goati  and 
swine  are  abundant,  as  well  as  game  and  domestic  poultry ;  and 
that  tliere  are  neither  rats  nor  mice  on  some  of  the  islands,  but 
that  both  foxes  and  eagles  are  found  in  most  of  them. 

No.  VIII. — ^The  Western  Isles. 
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DISTRICT  IX — The  Northern  Islands, 

These  are  divided  into  two  principal  ranges ;  the  islands  of 
Orkney,  and  the  islands  of  Zetland^  or  Shetland. 

1.  The  Ornkey  Islands. 

All  of  these  are  to  the  north  of  that  part  of  the  Mainland  of 
Scotland,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  Pentland  Firth» 
which  is  above  six  miles  in  breadth  where  narrowest.  Owing  to 
their  being  surround.ed  by  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  could  be  expected  in  so  high  a  latitude ;  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  being  far  less  than  in  Middlesex,  seldom 
rising  above  68**  at  noon  in  summer,  or  falling  below  23**  in 
winter.  Though  these  islands  do  not  rank  high  in  the  scale  of 
agriculture,  yet  an  improved  husbanSiry  has  been  introduced  in^ 
to  several  of  them  ;  and  both  manufactures  and  commerce  are 
gradually  extending.  The  manufacture  of  plaiting  straw  was 
introduced  about  ten  years  ago^  and  brings  in  from  L.4000  to 
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to  L.5000  per  annumt  which  is  chiefly  earned  by  females ;  and  • 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  produces  L,50,000,  in  good  seasons, 
and  in  general  L.40,000.  The  exports  from  these  islands  are, 
at  an  average,  about  Lu20,000  for  native  produce,  from  Kirk- 
Wall  alone«  The  fisheries  likewise  are  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants.  These  short  notices  are  all  that,  in  this  place* 
can  be  taken  of  these  particulars ;  but  will  serve  to  satisfy  the 
reader,  that  the  state  of  these  islands  is  not  unworthy  of  his  at* 
Cention. 

1.  Situation  and  Extents — In  Captain  Donnelly's  chart,  they 
are  laid  down  between  58^  44',  <  and  59°  24'  north  latitude,  and 
2°  0',  and  3®  14'  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  But  as  this 
chart  had  not  the  authority  of  any  survey,  it  is  safer  to  adhere 
to  M'Kenzie's  Nautical  Survey  of  Orkney,  done  from  actual  ob- 
servation ;  and,  according  to  this,  Orkney  lies  between  58°  43', 
and  59°  34'  north  latitude ;  extending  1'  farther  south,  and  10^ 
farther  north,  or  11  geographical  miles,  farther  than  Captain 
Donnelly  had  stated  it  This  agrees  pretty  nearly  witli  the  map 
of  Orkney  and  Zetland,  contained  in  a  memoir  that  accompanies 
Arrowsmith's  map,  which  does  not,  and  from  their  position 
could  not,  easily  contain  these  islands.  They  are  much  indent- 
ed with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  measure 
their  extent  correctly.  The  following  Table,  therefore,  without 
pretenditlg  to  mathematical  accuracy,  is  given  as  an  approxima- 
tion ;  and  contains,  along  with  the  names  of  the  most  consider- 
able islands  of  Orkney,  their  greatest  length,  greatest  breadth, 
and  measure  in  square  miles. 

Square 
Length.  Breadth.  IVIiles. 

1.  Pomona,  or  the  mainland  -    28      -     14      -    212 

2.  Hoy,  south-west  of  the  mainland     15      -      6|    -      5S 

3.  Sanda,  on  the  north-east  of  ditto      14      -      3      —      19 

4.  S.  Ronaldsa,  on  the  south  -      8      -      7      —      24 

5.  Westra,  on  the  north      -  -11-7-24 
JS.  ^tronza,  on  the  north-east  -      7      -      6      —       16 

7.  Eda,  north  by  east          -            -      8      -      4  —  14 

8.  Ronsa,  on  the  north         -            -4^-4  —  12 

9.  Shapensha  -  -  -  5i  -  3^  -  10 
10.  N.  Ronaldsa,  the  most  northerly  45  -  H  —  6 
Jl.  Papa  Westra,  on  the  north          -      5      -      14  -  6 

12.  Flota,  on  the  south  -  -35-U-  3^ 

13.  Burra,  on  the  south  -  -      4      -       2      -  3 
J4.  Eagleha              -  .  .       3      -  *Ui     -  1| 
j[5.  Grsmsa,  on  the  south  -  -      ix    -      1       ^  1 

14  other  small  inhabited  isles,  at  an  average 

1  square  mile  each        -  -  .  I4, 

38  Holms  or  grass  islets  at  \  mile  each  -  19 

67  islands,  containing        440 
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From  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parishes,  it  appears,  there 
are  many  fresh  water  lakes  among  these  islands.  E^matiog 
tliese  at  15  square  miles,  the  whole  land  is  only  425  milec. 

2.  General  Peatures^-^The  aspect  of  Orkney  is  hilly,  not 
mountainous,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  heath.  Some  of 
the  isles,  however,  more  especially  Papa  Westra,  Papa  Stronsa, 
Sanda,  and  the  most  remote  of  the  whole,  N.  Ronaldsa,  are  both 
fiat,  and  comparatively  fertile.  The  whole  abound  in  that  beau- 
tiful scenery,  that  is  produced  from  an  intermixture  of  sea  and 
land  views,  and  want  nothing  but  wood  to  enliven  the  prospect. 
The  Flow  of  Scalpa,  in  particular,  is  very  picturesque,  and  hat 
been  the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

3.  ProprictwSi  Sfc. — ^The'  only  nobleman  connected  with  these 
islands,  is  Lord  Dundas  of  Aske.  He  is  not  the  superior,  (as 
the  whole  county  holds  of  the  Crown)  ;  but  being  grantee  to  the 
Crown-rents  and  feu- duties,  and  lessee  of  the  Bishop-rents  and 
feu-duties,  he  draws  a  considerable  revenue  from  them,  as  coxn« 
ing  in  place  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop.  These  islands 
were,  at  a  remote  period,  the  patrimony  of  the  family  of  Sin- 
clair, who  were  then  princes  of  Orkney,  9nd  .whose  name  is  stUl 
very  common  in  Orkney.  The  other  prevalent  names -are,  Bair 
kie,  Balfour,  Craigie,  Fea,  Honyman,  Lain^,  a^d  Traill.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  most  of  these  names  are  originally  from 
Norway,  none  of  them  Celtic ;  for  Gaelic  never  was  the  lan- 
guage cf  Norway  or  Orkney.  Since  the  inhabitants  ceased  t^ 
mse  the  Norse,  they  have,  for  a  very  long  period,  spoken  only 
the  English  tongue. 

4.  Proportion  in  CnUixmtion.^This  is  limited  to  the  ground  a- 
long  the  numerous  inlets  cf  the  sea  ;  and,  from  the  best  data  th^t 
can  be  procured^  chiefly  from  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  the 
different  parishes,  is  9  in  100.. 

5.  Ci'ops  adlixtated. — Wheat  has  been  tr^ed,  and  found  to  sue- 
ceed.     Turnips  and  the  artificial  grasses  have  been  also  introdu- 
ced, and  prosper  very  much ;  bjut  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes,  are 
the  general  crops ;  and  in  some  places  a  proportion  of  flax  is  rais- 
ed.    The  returns  of  bear  and  oats  are  good,  when  the  ground 
has  been  projerly  prepared;  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  as  the 
husbandry  of  the  common  farn.'cr  is  very  defective.     In  the  gar- 
dens of  the  gentlemen,  are  to  be  found  almost  every  culinary  ve- 
getable that  is  known  in  the  mainland  ;  and  all  the  lesser  fruits, 
^^•hen  sheltered  by  walls,  corneto  sufficient  size  and  maturity. 
Forest  tiees  are  also  raised  in  the  same  way  like  exotics ;  but  hard- 
fy  a  single  sh^A,  except  where  protected  by  walls,  is  to  be  seen. 
One  single  production,  namely,  the  artichoke,  is  worthy  of  being 
noticed  ;  because  it  requires  so  much  culture  to  be  raised  with 
success  on   the  mainland.     It  here  grows  without  cplture,  in 
some  old  and  neglected  gardens  in  tiie  island  of  Hoy,  and  islet 
of  Lambholm,  which  has  made  strangers  suppose  that  it  was  in^ 
digenous^  or  grew  spontaneously.    The  general  mildness  of  the 
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'Winter  months,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  of  its  conttdnini;  to  grow 
in  places  where  it  was  once  cultivated ;  for  it  rarely  happens, 
that  either  snow  or  frost  remain  long  in  these  islands. 

6.  Live  <S/ocAr*— This  consists  of  black  cattle,  horses,  sheepk 
and  swine,  all  of  a  diminutive  breed.  Horses  are  sold  in  con- 
siderable nnnlbers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness.  The  cattle* 
though  small,  and  not  appearing  so  well  shaped,  owing  to  their 
leanness  in  winter  or  spring,  yet  are  in  high  estimation  in  Forfar- 
shire, as  are  also  those  of  Zetland,  both  being  the  best  feeders  of 
any  breed  that  comes  from  the  northern  counties.  The  sheep  are 
ratfier  long-woolled ;  part  of  the  same  fleece  is  very  fine,  and  the 
rest  is  very  coarse.  T^eir  mutton  is  reckoned  extremely  delicate. 
Both  sheep  and  cattle  are  highly  improveable.by  proper  crosses. 
The  sheep  do  not  always  receive  the  mild  treatment  that  they 
deserve.  The  swine  roam  at  large ;  and  though  of  small  size» 
yet,  by  grubbing  up  whatever  falls  in  their  way,  are  very  destruc- 
tive animals.  Rabbits  are  in  such  plenty,  that  36>0CK)  of  their 
skins  have  been  sold  in  a  single  season  from  the  port  of  Strom- 
ness  alone.  Domestic  poultry  are  numerous  ;  and  both  turkey 
and  pea-fowls  are  reared  by  the  proprietors  and  principal  tacks- 
men. Swans,  and  the  various  tribes  both  of  geese  and  ducks, 
are  astonishingly  numerous.  There  are  no  bee-hives  in  these 
islands,  though  wild  bees  are  found  in  several  places.  Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  the  only  bee-hive  ever  brought  to  this  county^ 
was  destroyed  by  an  ignorant  boy,  who  closed  up  its  mouth,  lest 
tlie  bees  should  flee  away  to  Angus,  whence  they  had  come. 

2.  The  Zetx^and,  or  Shetland  Islands. 

Thi^sb  Islands  are  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Orkneys. 
The  nearest  line  between  them,  according  to  Captain  Donnel- 
ly's chart,  is  from  the  north  point  of  North  Ronaldsay  in  Ork- 
nay,  to  Fitsill^head  on  the  north-west  point  of  Zetland,  a  distance 
of  51  miles.  They  are,  like  Orkney,  distinguished  for  the  tem- 
perature of  their  climate,  the  heat  never  being. great  in  summer, 
nor  the  cold  in  winter.  Snow  seldom  lies  long,  and  is  never  a- 
bove  three  or  four  inches  deep.  In  none  of  them  is  agriculture 
in  a  forward  state,  though  the  turnip  husbandry  has  been  intro- 
duced with  every  prospect  of  success ;  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  soil  is  in  cultivation,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  But  from  the  fishery  their  wants  are  chiefly  supplied, 
whilst  a  cdnsiderable  quantity  of  fish  remains  for  exportation. 
The  manufacture  of  kelp  has  been  introduced,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  profitable  article  of  manufacture*  Three-fourths  of  their 
exports,  which  amount  to  L.  35,000  on  an  average,  are  derived 
from  the  sea.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  inhabitants  both  of 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  are  highly  es€een>ed  both  for  their  moral 
(character  and  social  virtues  ;  that- the  latter,  though  in  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  British  dominions,  are  very  fond  of  dress, 
and  great  tea  diinkera ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  West* 
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ern  and  Northern  Islands,  indulge  occasionally  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  bottle.    They  commonly  prefer  the  navy  to  the  army,  and 
have  been  generally  esteemed  for  their  natural  address,  good  sea^ 
manship,  and  personal  bravery.   They  endure  the  greatest  fatigue 
and  privations,  are  obedient  to  their  superiors,  and  fearless  of 
danger.    These  general  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be 
thought  altogether  foreign,  if  they  procure  respect  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  remote  islands,  from  persons  ivho  live  in  a  hap* 
pier  climate,  and  practise  a  more  improved  system  of  agriculture* 
1.  Situation  and  Extent, — ^The  Zetland  isles  are  situated  be- 
tween 59**  58',  and  60**  52'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  0°  20^ 
and  1°  48'  of  west  longitude.    This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Fair  Isle,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  by  west  of  Sumbrugh- 
head,  on  the  south  point  of  the  Mainland,  and  also  of  the  Foul 
Isle,  which  lies  at  the  same  distance  due  west  from  the  point  of 
Wulls  on  the  same  large  island.    The  same  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  giving  of  a  correct  measurement  of  the  Orkneys,  con- 
cur to  increase  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  area  of  Zet- 
land, with  this  additional  inconvenience,  that  the  principal  island^ 
called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Mainland,  and  containmg  above 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  the  whole,  is  so  nbuch  indented  by 
inletSf  that  there  is  no  part  of  it,  which  is  above  two  miles  from 
the  sea.     The  following  Table,  which  aims  only  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  contains  the  names  of  pretty  nearly  the^ 
greatest  length,  greatest  breadth,    and  the  number  of  square' 
miles  of  the  12  largest  islands,  which  are  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
whole,  and  the  supposed  extent  of  the  remaining  islands,  which 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned  separately. 

Breadth.    Length.  Sq.Mile9L 

1.  The  Mainland 60 

2.  Yell,  N.  by  E.  4)f  the  Mainland 20 

S.  Unst,  the  most  northerly............. 94-    - 

4.  Bressay,  £.  from  do.  including  Ness  7 

5.  Whalsay,  N.  E.. 8      - 

6.  Fetlar,  S.  from  Unst........... 5 

7.  Burra,  W.  of  Mainland............ 5 

8.  House  adjacent  to  Burra......... 5 

9.  Trondra,  adjacent  to  House...............  24    - 

10.  Papa  Stour,  W.  of  Mainland S 

11.  Fair  Isle,  29  miles  S.  by  W.  of  do......    4 

12.  Foula,  or  Foul  Isle,  28  miles  W.  of  do.     4 

22  other  inhabited  isles,  at  It  mile  each ^..       SS 

66  uninhabited  holms,  supposed  in  all.... .^..       22 

100  islands,  extending  in  all  to «,.,..     880 

— besides  several  skerries  or  bare  rocks. 
But  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  these  islands  are  sup- 
posed to  amount  altogether  to 25 

This  leaves  for  the  number  of  sq.  miles  of  land,  only    tiSS 
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2.  General  Features. — ^These  may  be  stated,  upon  good  au- 
thority, in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr  Edmondston's  re- 
cent publication : — *•  The  general  appearance  is  by  no  means  at- 
tractire.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  unequal,  and  the  hills  bleak 
and  mossy.  More  closely  examined,  this  country  presents  many 
interesting  scenes^  partaking  both  of  the  tranquil  and  the  wild. 
The  latter,  however,  greatly  predominate ;  and  while  spots  of  cul- 
tivated retirement  are  comparatively  few,  the  romantic  beauties  of 
simple  nature  are  abundantly  displayed.  Every  where  may  be  seen 
rocks  of  immense  size  standing  in  the  sea,  and  in  some  places 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  land.  Some  are  perforated  by  mag- 
nificent arches,  of  great  beauty  and  regularity ;  in  others  there 
are  deep  caverns,  and  subterraneous  recesses :  Some  are  cleft  in 
two  nearly  to  the  bottom ;  and  others  present  acuminated  tops, 
exhibiting  an  endless  variety  of  form  and  appearance. "  It  ifl 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  with  many  high  hills,  there  are 
no  mountains,  Rona  excepted,  of  any  considerable  magnitude ; 
and  that  there  is  no  wood  or  shni^b  in  these  islands,  without  the 
walls  of  a  garden. 

3.  Proprietors  J  S^c. — ^Lord  Dundas  of  Aske  is ,  proprietor  of 
the  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishop,  and  draws 
both  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop's  rents.  His  power  and  influence 
are  greater  here  than  in  Orkney,  because  Zetland  is  not  as  yet 
represented  in  Parliament.  This,  however,  is  not  occasioned  by 
their  want  of  title;  for  the  proprietors  in  general  hold,  of  the 
Crown ;  but  by  some  obstacles  in  splitting  the  cumulo  valuation! 
of  the  whole  district,  which  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  removed. 
When  these  obstacles  are  removed,  such  of  the  proprietors  as 
shall  have  L.400  Scots  valuation,  will  then  be  entitled  to  vote 
with  the  freeholders  in  Orkney.  Zetland  is  a  part  of  that  coun- 
ty, and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sheriff-depute, 
who  has  a  substitute  resident  in  these  islands.  The  prevalent 
names  of  the  proprietors,  are  Bruce,  Gifford,  Hunter,  Mowat, 
Nicolson,  Scott,  Sinclair^  and  Umphray. 

4.  Proportion  in  Cultivation. — This  is  much  less  than  in  Ork- 
ney, and  is  estimated  at  33  square  miles,  or  only  4  in  100  acres. 

5.  Crops  cultivated, — It  deserves  here  to  be  mentioned,  that 
within  these  few  years,  the  Reverend  Mr  Mitchell,  minister  of 
Tingwall,  has  cultivated  wheat  and  turnips,  and  raised  the  sown 
grasses  very  successfully.  This  may  form  a  new  era  in  the  agri* 
culture  of  Zetland ;  for  there  are  several  fertile  vales  in  North 
Mavin,  Tingwall,  Dunross,  and  Ness,  and  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  spreading  fast.  In  Whalsay,  for  example,  very  great 
exertions  have  been  made  by  the  proprietor  of  Symbster ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  proprietors  taking  the  lead,  or  assisting,  as  well 
as  encouraging  the  tenants,  that  improvements  can  be  carried 
on,  to  any  extent,  in  such  a  country  as  Zetland.  The  general 
crops  at  present  are  bear;  oats,  and  potatoes  in  the  fields ;'  and 
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turnips,  (^rrots,  cabbages,  stmI  other  esculent  roots  la  the  ght^ 
dens,  inducting  artichokes,  which,  though  not  indigenous  grotr 
here  in  old  and  deserted  gardens,  without  annual  culture,; .  a 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  moderate  temperature  of  the  cliaiate> 
Tliere  are  also  various  small  fruits  and  flowers;  but  nothing  thai 
deserves  the  name  of  wood,  except,  the  mountaip  ash  and  thtt 
willow,  which  are  both  so  extremely  diminutive  in  size,  as  scarce- 
ly to  merit  the  name  of  ^irubs. 

6.  Live  Stock. — The  horses  are  remarkably  small,  but  hardr> 
supposed  to  amount  to  10,0[>0.  The  black  cattle,  though  Bmall) 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  may  amount  to  27,000^  and  sheep' 
to  75,000.  The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  remarkably  fine ;  but  every 
fleece  lias  a  proportion  of  very  coarse  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which 
renders  the  stapling  of  the  wool  a  diBicult  operation.  Stockingf 
from  the  fineEt  wool  are  worth  30  shillings  the  pair,,  and  even  up-' 
wards ;  whilst  others,  made  .from  the  same..  Seece,  are  sold  at 
5  pence.  The  proportion  of  fine  wool  is  not  above,  one  eeventy- 
second  part  of  ttie  fleeced  The  sheep  here,  as  in  Orkney,  are  no( 
treattd  so  kindly  as  they  deserve.  The  number  of  swine  is  alsQ 
Tery  consideraWe ;  but  not  being  confined,  they  are  very  mtschie'- 
yous.  The  dther  animals  are  rabbits,  otters,  and  sealB.  Neither 
bares,  foxes,  partridges,  nor  muirfowl,  are  found  in  these.  Ulaiidt:  - 
but  plover  and  snipe,  with  immense  numbers  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
are  to  be  met  with  every  where;  and  every  brook  teems  with; 
trout  and  eels,  so  that  no  where  in  Britain  has  the  sportsmaq  a, 
more  ampte  field  of  amusement,  as  far  as  these  are  accounte<) 
valuable.  Here,  .is  in  Orkney,  agricuhure,  and  even  the  feed- 
ing of  live  stock,  is  but  a  secondary  object.  For  the  ciimt^  it 
very  ungenial,  though  temperate.  The  winter  is  long,  and  the 
weather  frequently  boisterous;  and  not  only  high  winds,  but 
thunder  and  lightening  are  very  prevalent;  and  althou^  tliere 
seldom  is  much  frost  or  snow,  yet  the  season  is  ,far  advanced, 
before  vegeution  makes  any  progress.  This  is  the  great  cause 
both  of  the  imperfect  agriculture,  and  of  the  dim.' 
the  live  stock,  in  these  northern  islands. 

IX, — Northern  Islands. 
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APPENDIX^No.  IV. 

It  18  proposed  in  this  Numbdr  of  the  Appendix,  to  gnre  some 
accoant,  1.  Of  the  antient  territorial  districts  and  natursd  sub- 
divisions of  the  Mainl^d  of  Scotland ;  2.  A  description  of  tber 
Western  Isles ;  andy  3.  Of  those  of  Orkney  and  Zetland* 

BRANCH   I. 

Antieut  territorial  Districts  and  Natural  SuBDivisioim 

OF  THE  Mainland  of  Scotland. 

These  are  commonly  limited  by  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
ridges  of  hills  or  mountains,  branches  of  the  sea,  and  in  som^ 
eases  by  rivers  or  waters.  This  last  mode  of  separation  U  sel^ 
dom  to  be  met  with;  for  more  generally  the  different  subdiipi- 
sions  or  districts  have  a  principal  stream  in  the  middle,  to  whidi 
their  respective  territories  shelve  inwards  from  both  sides.  In 
the  south  of  Scotland  these  distinct  valkys  are  commonly  called 
dales  where  there  is  an  arable  valley,  and  waters  where  the  banks 
press  close  upon  the  rivers  or  smaller  streams.  In  the  Highlands 
and  north  of  Scotland,  the  term  strath  denotes  also  an  arable 
ixdley,  glen,  or  narrow  vale,  anttentlynsed  only^  and  still  cAi^/i^  £br 
pasture ;  and  the  carry y  (the  same  with  quarry)^  a  still  narrower 
opening,  with  a  small  stream  in  the  middle,  and  rocks  or  large 
stones  on  each  side,  with  x>ery  little  grass,  and  no  arable  land. 
In  the  following  description  of  these,  it  ts  proposed  chiefly  to 
elucidate  the  local  situation  and  a  few  of  the  leading  features; 
l)ut  it  is  not  meant  to.  enter  minutely  into  particulars. 

PISTHICT  I. 

1.  Berwick  BoirNDs^..-^This  tract  of  country  attached  to  the 
town  of  Berwick,  extends  three  miles  north  by  the  sea  coast,  and 
three  mil«is  and  a  half  west  by  the  Tweed,  with  an  irregular 
boundary  line,  at  nearly  the  like  distance,  on  the  north-west  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  river.  It  comprehends,  in  all,  an  area  of 
about  5000  acres,  including  the  site  of  the  town,  and  is  in  ge- 
neral either  rich  well  cultivated  land,  or  good  green  pasture. 

2.  TivioTDALE — is  that  part  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh  whidx 
shelves  on  each  side  to  the  Tiviot.  or  to  those  numerous  smaller 
streams  which  fall  into  that  river.  It  forms  about  four- fifths  of 
the  shire,  and  is  a  remarkably  pleasant  district,  richly  embellish- 
ed by  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors,  and  artificial  plantations  ^ 
and  the  arable  lands  are  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  It  now 
gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of  die  Royal  Family. 

Liddisdalef  another  dale  in  this  county,  which  has  already" 
been^described  iii  the  account  of  Roxburghshire. 
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3.  The  Mxrsk, — a  very  fertUe  and  highly  cultivated  diitrict* 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed>  chiefly  in  Berwickshire.  It 
is  about  SO  miles  long  from  east  to  west»  and  about  10  miles 
broad  at  an  arerage.  .It  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  Scottish 
hosbandryi  being  the  first  extensive  district  that  set  an  example 
of  spirited  impfoSrement;  and  it  is  still  remarkable  for  energetic 
cultivation  and  wealthy  husbandmen.  Part  of  it  is  included  in 
the  county  of  Roxburgh,  namely*  the  parishes  of  Makerston^ 
Smallholm^  Kelso,  Ednam,  and  StitchiL 

4.  LAMBRMUiRy — the  most  northerly  part  of  Berwickshire^ 
ttreiching  across  the  whole  breadth  of  it  from  Soutra  hills  to 
the  sea.  It  is  a  mountainous  tract,  with  a  few  strips  of  arable 
land  by  the  sides  bf  jts  numerous  rivdlets^  and  the  rest  is  heath 
and  hiU  pasture.  The  whole  may  extend  over  250  square  miles, 
of  which,  part  is  in  the  county  of  Haddinfi;ton.  Th^  tract  of 
moorish  land,  not  under  the  dominion  of  me  plough,  is  yearly 
decreasing  in  extent,  owing  to  the  etertions  of  the  husbandmen^ 
who  are  encroathing  upon  it,  as  the  soil  is  found  not  unfertile 
whete  the  means  of  improvement  can  be  applied.- 

5.  Lauderdale, — the  western  subdivision  of  Berwickshire^* 
lies  on  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to  south  on  each  side  of  the 
I«eader  water,  and  is  about  15  miles  long,  and  from  2  milei 
to  ^  in  breadth  :  the  lower  part  of  it  is  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh Ic  is  not  remarkabk  for  fertility  i  but  having  several 
leats  of  the  proprietors  amid  woods  and  well-cultivated  lands,' 
the  whole  has  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale^ 
of  the  anttent  house  of  Maitland^  has  considerable  property  in 
diis  valley;  and  his  Me£  plaee  of  residence,  Thirlestane  Castlej^ 
«  venerable  pile,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lauder,  amid  some  very  large  and  thriving  plantations.  The 
Gowdenknows,  famed  in  Scottish  poetry,  is  also  in  this  dale. 

6.  Lothian,  or  the  Lothians,  provinciallyZowe/on,  is  one  of  the 
inost  fertile  provinces  in  Scotland. — It  extends  50  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,* 
and  is  from  10  to  15  miles  broad,  and  may  be  stated  at  about 
640  square  # miles.  Of  this  extent,  three  parts  in  four  are  ara- 
ble and  in  constant  culdvation,  and  rented  at  perhaips  not  less 
on  an  average  than  forty  shillings  the  Scotch  acre.  There  is  no- 
where else  in  Scotland,  nor  perhaps  in  Britain,  a  district  of  the 
same  extent,  lying  contiguous,-  that  is  either  better  cultivated, 
or  abounds  more  in  rural  decoration.-'  It  is  subdivided  into 
the  three  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh  and  Haddington, 
commonly  called  the  three  Lothians^  but  incorrectly,  as  thcf 
two  last  counties  include  other  territory,  distinct  from  Lothian.' 
It  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Fernihirst  branch  of  thcf 
anticnt  potent  Border  family  of  Kerr,  which  now  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  at  Newbattle,  dx  miles  from  Ediu- 

E2     ■ 
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burgh.    A  great  proportion  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  reside 
in  Lothian,  either  constantly  or  occasionally. 

7.  Galla-Watkr, — a  fine  pastoral,  but  hilly  country,  chieflj 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh^  about  sixteen  miles  in  lengtli,  and 
from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  rich  pasture  and 
a  good  breed  of  healthy  and  hardy  sheep.  It  has  alsa  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  arable  land  on  the  baiiks,  or  haughs»  of  the 
Galla  and  other  streams,  that  produces  good  crops  of  bear^  oatSy 
turnip  and  clover.  It  is  situated  from  14  to  SO  miles  south-east 
of  Edinburgh.  Slotv  is  almost  the  only  Tillage  in  the  whole,  dis* 
trict,  excepting  Gallashiels,  which  being  near  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  is  more  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  Tweeddale. 
'  8.  Kerse  or  Carse  of  Falkirk, — a  remarkable  ricli  territorj' 
of  alluvial  land  in  Stirlingshire,  situated  between  Falkirk  asid'tfaye 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  extending  over  perhaps  20,000  acres. 

District  IL 

1.  Tweeddale, — in  a  larger  sense,  is  the  whole  country  shelr* 
ing  towards  the  Tweed  on  both  sides,  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 
But  it  is  generally  understood  as  being  limited  to  the  county  of 
Peebles,  being  a  synonymous  term  for  that  pastoral  districts 
It  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Hay^ 
which  succeeded  by  intermarriage,  some  centuries  ago,  to  the 
Erasers,  who  at  that  time  had  much  territory  and  power  in  this 
county. 

2.  The  Forest, — the  antient  name  of  the  county  of  Selkirk^ 
where  very  little  wood  now  remains  to  mark  its  former  designa- 
tion. The  plaintive  song  of  T/ie  Floxvers  of  the  Forest^  a  modem* 
composition,  alludes  to  the  loss  this  district  sustained  in  its  young 
warriors,  who  were  nearly  all  cut  oflF  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Fiod^ 
den,  where  they  behaved  with  singular  bravery.  A  few  how- 
ever returned  in  safety,  bringing  with  them  an  English  standard^ 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  town  of  Selkirk. 

3;  Eskdale, — a  valley  of  considerable  extent  in  Dumfries* 
shire,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Annandale  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Esk,  which  flows  24?  miles  in  a  southerly  course  until  it 
passes  the  English  border,  and  then  running  six  miles  further 
towards  the  west,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  This  is  chiefly  a 
pastoral  country,  but  contains  also  some  very  rich  holm  land*, 
with  much  natural  wood  and  many  plantations.  It  is  divided,  in 
Scotland,  into  four  parishes,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  who,  at  Langholm,  the  chief 
place  ef  note,  has  an  elegant  mansion  where  he  occasionally  re- 
sides. 

In  this  division,  Ewesdale  may  be  comprehended,  containing 
one  entire  parish,  about  8  miles  long  and  5  miles  broad.  It  ift 
a  beautiful  pastoral  district^  with  a  fi^w  holms  of  arable  land  * 
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along  the  wiater  stde>  and  by  far  the  greater  pftrt  of  it  coosUts 
of  high  green  hHls  oh  either  hand. 

4'.  ANNANDALE,-*-a  fertile  valley  tn  Ddmfries-shire^  extending 
^  miles  froAi  horth  to  south>  and  from  10  to  20  miles  inbrleadth. 
The  5lirater  of  Annan  flows  in  the  middlte  of  this  territoi7)  which 
has  Nithsdale  oA  the  west,  Eskdaie  on  the  east,  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Hartfell  on  the  liorth,  and  the  Solway  Frith  tri  full  view 
on  tiie  south.  It  is  thus  favourably  situated,  and  is  in  fact  one 
<rf*  die  warmest  districts  in  Scotland.  It  gave  the  title  of  Mar'-^ 
quis  to  the  chief  of  the  Johnstons,  who  had  a  great  property  here, 
ROW  inherited  by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  has  a  stately  man- 
sibn  near  the  higher  part  of  the  Dale,  at  Raehills.  The  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  as  representing  the  Murrays,  antient  Earls  of  Annan- 
dale,  has  large  possessions  in  die  lower  part  of  the  valley  near 
Comlongan,  their  antient  place  of  residence. 

5.  NiTttsDALE, — the  most  westerly  subdivision  of  the  shire  of 
Dumfrics.^  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Nith,  as  that  river 
runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  not  only  the  whole  length 
of  the  county,  but  several  miles  beyond  it  through  Ayrshire.  It 
also  comprehends  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright,  whose 
watei^s  flow  into  it  from  that  quarter.  The  upper  part  of 'this 
dale  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country  :  but,  lower  down,  where  the^ 
valley  widens  considerably,  there  is  much  fertile  arable  land  in 
cultivation,  which  bears  every  kind  of  crop.  The  whole  extends 
to  above  500  square  miles  ;  and  is  richly  embellished  with  woods 
and  plantations  around  the  seats  of  its  tiumerous  residing  pro- 
prietors. It  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  chief  of  the 
Maxwells,  who  still  enjoys  great  possessions ;  but  the  honours 
have  fallen  through  forfeiture. 

6.  Gallowav, — a  considerable  province  in  the  southwest  of 
Scodand,  comprehending  anciently  a  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  the 
entire  counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright,  except  that  part 
of  the  latter  county  (about  50  square  miles)  included  in  Niths- 
dale. It  is  in  general  a  hilly  country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
die  sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south-west ;  or  by  the  sides  of 
its  numerous  streams,  where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  a- 
rable  land  ;  Or  on  the  many  low- swelling  knolls  that  are  very 
susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  and  they  are  indeed  well  cultivatedt 
wherever  access  can  be  had  to  lime  as  an  original  cause  of  fer- 
tility. Galloway  has  long  been  remarkable  for  an  alert  breed 
of  small-sized  horses*  excellently  adapted  to  the  road,  and  well 
known  from  their  name,  which  they  take  from  this  province. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  original  breed  of  British  horses, 
of  which  a  similar  species  still  remains  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  kind  of  catde  that  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  country.  They  are  polled,  or  hornless ;  and  as 
they  have  a  gre^t  tendency  to  fatten,  they  are  in  much  request 
vrith  the  English  drovers.    Gallb way  sUU  gives  the  dde  of  Earl  t9 
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a  branch  of  the  House  of  Stewart.  Before  its  division  into  dil«c 
ferent  counties  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  it  belonged  chiefly  to  John 
Baliol,  his  competitor  for  the  Scottish  diadem. 

7.  The  Machers,— ra  territory  in  the  county  of  Wigton*  «e^ 
tending  along  the  shore  between  the  bays  of  Wigton  and  Glen* 
luce  ;  generally  fertile  low  land,  as  the  name  in  Gkielic  is  aaid  tQ> 
import.     It  extends  to  about  64  square  miles, 

8.  The  Rinns  of  Galloway, — ^a  peninsula  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  opposite  to  Ireland,  from  which 
it  is  about  twenty  miles  distant.  It  is  formed  by  the  bay  of  Glen* 
luce  and  Loch  Ryan,  which  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  counv 
ty,  except  where  it  i^  connected  by  an  isthmus  of  six  miles.  It 
is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six  miles  broad ;  nk 
general  hil!y,  but  interspersed  with  much  arable  land  and  many 
villages  and  gentlemen's  seats.  It  is  the  most  populous  part  c£ 
the  county.  Rinns,  in  Gaelic,  means  a  promontory  or  head  landf 
which  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  this  district,  as  it  tfimdaaxe^ 
ynth  very  long  sharp  points  at  both  extremities. 

District  JIJ. 

1.  Carrtck, — one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Ayrshire,  the  lar^ 
jest  and  the  most  southerly,  is  situated  between  the  river  Dooft 
and  the  county  of  Wigton.  It  is  a  rocky  and  a  hilly  country, 
(as  the  name  Imports),  and  not  very  fertile.  It  is  from  this  dis«^ 
trict  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  takes  th0 
title  of  Earl  of  Carrick.  Its  extent  is  about  396  square  mtleSf 
with  a  population  of  about  33  to  the  square  mile, 

2.  Ktle,  or  Coil. — This  is  the  middle  subdivision  of  Ayr-* 
shire.  It  extends  to  about  380  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  75  to  the  square  mile.  The  lower  part  of  this  district 
next  the  sea  is  in  excellent  cultivation,  and  abounds  with  the  seats 
of  the  residing  proprietors,  Ayr,  the  county  town,  is  in  this  dis* 
trict,  but  hardly  any  other  town  of  note. 

3.  Cunningham — is  the  most  northerly  subdivision  of  Ayrshire^ 
also  the  smallest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  fertile,  being 
situated  nearly  all  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea.  It  is  full  of  ma- 
nufacturing towns  and  villages.  It  extends  over  about  260  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1 35  to  the  square  mile. 

4.  Strathgreif,  or  Strathgryfe. — This  was  in  antient 
times  the  name  of  Renfrewshire,  which  formerly  was  a  part  of 
Ihe  lower  ward  of  Clydesdale.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
river  Greif,  or  Gryfe,  which  runs  through  it. 

5.  Clydesdale — is  that  country  which  slopes  down  to  the  ri- 
ver Clyde,  on  both  sides,  to  an  extent  of  nearly  50  miles  from  the 
source  of  that  river  on  the  confines  of  Dumfries-shire,  to  Glasgow, 
after  which,  the  country,  although  still  upon  the  Clyde,  assumes 
other  names.  It  is  in  general  a  fertile  valley,  both  in  corn  and 
pas|;uro,  and  is  thickly  peopled,  having  many  towns  andvillage8> 
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«iid  embeUished  with'  a  multitude  of  the  country  seats  of  die  re- 
■idihg  proprietors,  it  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  districts  in  Scot^ 
knd,  particularly  that  part  denominated  the  Trough  of  the  Clyde^ 
whic^  is  a  hollow  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  river*  The  banks  of  the 
mer  are  deeply  indented,  and  -covered  with  natural  wood  that 
ihdters  the  orchards,  w:hich  are  comntonly  planted  in  the  holms 
or  haugh  ground.  This  territory  -is  abundant  in  coal  and  other 
minerils.  It  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, whose  chief  residence  is  in  it.  « 
.  6.  DouoLASDALE, — SO  cidledfrom  die  water  of  Douglas,  which 
running  from  «outh-we8t  k)  north-east,  falls  into  the  Clyde,  four 
miles  id>0¥e  Lanark,  after  a  course  of  16  miles*  It  is  principal- 
ly a  pastoral  district,  ^ctending  over  about  80  square  miles,  and 
Moags  chiefly  to  Lord  Douglas  of  Castle- Douglas,  who  has  plant- 
ed here  many  hundred  acres  with  wood,  and  has  a  magnificent 
mansion,  lately  rebuilt.  It  gives  also  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  as  heir  'of  line  to  a  former  Marquis  of  Doui> 
glas. 

7>  Lennox. — This  seems  to  have  been  the  antient  name  of 
Dunbartonshire,  or  rather  of  that  country  whose  waters  are  con- 
llucted  trough  the  river  Leven  to  the  Clyde.  Hence  Levenoxy 
ca  it  was  formerly  called,  softened  into  Lennox.  In  this  deriva- 
lioa  it  will  include  part  of  the  county  of  Perth,  namely,  Glenfal* 
loch,  whose  waters  fall  into  Loch  L»omoAd,  and  a  considerable 

Svtt  of  Stirlingshire,  where  indeed  the  name  only  now  exists  in 
e  Lennoxhills  that  approach  near  to  Stirling  on  the  south-west. 
It  gives  the  Scots  title  of  Duke  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which 
fiunily  of  late  has  assumed  it  as  thek  sursane,  in  place  of  their 
former  surname  of  Stewart. 

8.  Arrochar,  the  country  of  the  M^efarlanes — a  very  high- 
featured  district,  abounding  in  alpine  scenery^  at  the  head  of 
Xochlomond  on  the  west  side* 

District  IV* 

'  1;  Enrick- Water, — a  territory  in  the  western  parts  of  Stir- 
lingshire, so  called  from  the  name  of  die  principal  stream  which 
flows  from  east  to  west  through  the  heart  of  it,  Mid  delivers  its 
waters  into  Loch  Lomond.  It  extends  12  or  15  miles  in  length, 
smd  may  be  from  4  to  6  miles  broad;  is  in  general  an  arable  coun- 
try, pretty  well  cukirated;  and  has  several  villages,  with  many 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  considerable  plantations. 

2.  Buchanan. — This  was  Ibrmerly  accounted  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  Dunbart'onskire,  and  still  appears  as  such  in  some 
fldaps  published  within  these  jtwenty-five  years.     It  was  supiposed 

(very  inaccurately  indeed)  to  comprehend  all  that  part  of  tlie 
4U)unty  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  river 
Xieven,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  county  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
jfiluded  under  Jthie  xmmjB  of  Lennox.    J3u^  at  whateyei:  timi^  ti)is 
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arrangement  existed,  is  not  now  knows.  Even  Buchanaii  iu 
self  is  not  within  the  county,  but  is  an  extensive  parish  in  Stir- 
lingshire,  situated  upon  the  north-east  side  of  Loch  Lomond. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  has  a  very  dignified  mansion  called  Bu- 
chanan House  in  it,  adjoining  to  the  lake,  amid  some  extenoive 
and  beautiful  plantations.  Budianan  is  a  very  common  surname 
among  people  of  all  ranks  in  this' neighbourhood. 

3.  MoNTEiTH, — ^the  most  southerly  subdivision  of  the  county 
of  Perth,  comprehending  all  that  country  whose  waters  fall  intot 
the  Teitlv  and  Forth  before  tjiieir  junction,  two  miles  above  Stir- 
ling. It  extends  from  west  to  e^  about  28  miles,  and  is  in 
breadth  from  6  Jto  12  miles,  the  average  being  about  ten  and  a 
half,  comprehending  thgis  about  SOO  square  miles.  This  county 
is  remark2U>le  for  picturesque  scenery,  abounding  in  high  tower- 
ing  mountains,  much  natural  wood,  beautiful  lakes,  full  flowing 
rivers,  with  rich  cultivated  fields  in  alternate  view.  It  was  ia 
ancient  times  among  the  most  important  Scottish  earldoms.  The 
last  Earl  who  enjoyed  the  title  was  of  the  house  of  Graham,  a 
name  still  very  prevalent  in  the  district. 

4.  Strathallan. — This  is  a  fertile  and  populous  valley  in 
Perthshire,  to  the  eastward  of,  and  adjacent  to  Monteith,  by  the 
water  of  Allan,  with  its  numerous  tributary  streamlets,  which 
falls  into  the  Forth  a  mile  above  Stirling.  It  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  about  12  miles  on  a  side,  and  will  thus  comprehend  abou( 
70  square  miles.  It  gave  the  title  of  Viscount  to  a  branch  of  the 
House  of  Drummond^  attainted  in  1746. 

5.  STRATH£ARN,-*-^)ne  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  Perth- 
shire. It  extends  44  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  on  each 
side  of  the  river  Earn,  and  is  of  various  breadtlis,  from  15  mile« 
to  3,  comprehending  altogether  about  360  square  miles.  Thif 
is  oiae  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  most  extensive,  agri* 
cultural  districts  in  that  county.  The  lower  part  of  it,  for  abou^ 
SO  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  from  6  to  8,  is  one  continued  plain  in 
full  cultivation,  bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain  cultivated  in  Brijain  ;  and  is  richly  decorated  with  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  enclosures  and  plantations, — whilst  the  hills  that 
bound  it  on  either  side  are  in  general  fine  pasture,  9r  clothed 
with  natural  woods.'  The  upper  part  of  the  district  is  a  more 
mountainous  country,  but  sjbiU  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  on 
either  side  of  the  extensive  Loch  Earn  that  gives  name  to  the  dis- 
trict. This  territory,  in  the  more  ancient  days  of,  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  was  always  held  by  a  powerful  chieftain  with  the  title 
of  Earl,  for  many  generations,  of  the  name  of  Maliss,  a  name 
still  found  in  the  district.  It  paw  gives  the  title  of  Puke  to  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Family. 

6.  Br£ ADALBAME. — This  great  division  of  Perthshire  is  situated 
to  the  northward  of  the  upper  extremity  of  Strathearn,  but  stretch- 
jDg  greatly  further  west.    It  is  about  50  miles  long  from  west  to 
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^wt,  mk  about  14  miles  broad  at  hb  average,  thus  compreheudr 
ing  an  extent  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  may  be  defined  to 
be  ibat  part  of  the  country  whose  waters  flow  from  bouth  an4 
Borth  to  the  loch  and  river ,of  Tay  as  to  a  common  centre*  and  ia 
divided  into  the  following  districts;  viz.  Glenfalloch,  8trathbrand« 
and  the  upper  part  o£  Glena]mond.r  It  is  almost  wholly  a  moun- 
tainous country,  but  diversified  with  some  beautiful  sequestered 
valleys,  as  Gleu*I>ocliart,  Glen- Lyon,  &c.  and  the  extensive  loch 
of  Tay  in  the  middle*  It  gives  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of.  the 
bouse  of  Campbell,  whose  chief  seat,  Taymouth,  is  situated  in  tlie 
heart  of  it,  and  in  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  whole  district. 

7*  Gi«ENFALLOC|i, — SO  Called  from  tlie  water  of  Falioch,  whic'k 
rising  from  several  heads  among  the  mountains  in  the  west  end 
n£  Breadalbane,  directs  its  course  southward  for  8  or  10  mile% 
and  falls  into  the  north  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond.  This  glen 
la  finely  wooded  and  watered,  and  has  also  the  advantage  of  the 
great  military  road  from  Dunbarton  to  Tort  William  passing 
through  it. 

8.  Strathfillan, — a  fine  paaitoral  valley  among  the  moan- 
tains  in  the  south-west  comer  of  Breadalbane,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Etterick,  before  it  {alls  into  Loch  Dochart.  The  mi« 
litary  road  to  Fort  William  passes  through  this  division;  in  whicli 
are  situated  different  villi^^es,  m  Auchtertyre,  Tyndrum,  and 
Clifton,  where  there  are  lead  mines. 

9.  Glen-Dochabt, — a  beautiful  valley  in  the  upper  extremity 
of  Breadalbane,  extending  between  Loch  Dochart  aud  Locli  Tay, 
about  12  miles  in  length,  with  the  clear  limpid  stream,  the  Dock- 
arty  in  the  middle.  It  is  bounded  by  very  high  mountains,  pret- 
tily fringed  with  wood,  and  has  a  small  proportion  of  haugh  land 
that  produces  tolerable  crops,  and  generally  very  early.  It  a- 
bounds  in  game. 

10.  Glen-Lociiy, — a  pastoral  glen,  pretty  thickly  peopled,  in 
Breadalbane  ;  extending  about  12  or  14<  miles  in  length,  first  ia 
aa  east,  and  .then  in  a  south-east  direction,  till  it  joins  its  waters 
with  the  Dochart  at  Killin,  whence  the  united  stream  flows  for- 
irard  into  Loch  Tay. 

11.  Glen-Lyon, — takes  its  name  from  the  water  of,  Lyon  in 
Bireadalbane,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  which  rising  frooi 
Loch  Lyon  near  the  borders  of  Argyleshire,  flows  for  about  39 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  joins  the  Tay  below  Tay  mouth. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  valley,  seldom  more  than  a  gunshot  over,  but 
is  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  there  being  2S  villages  in  the  coursq 
of  28  miles.  To  some  of  these,  the  bun  is  invisible  for  two  or 
three  months  in  winter,  owing  to  the  mountains  on  both  sides  being 
high  and  precipitous.  Yet  the  land  is  cultivated  the  whole  way  by 
the  water  side,  and  produces  tolerable  cro))8,  which  ripen  as  car* 
Ijr as  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.    It  belongs  to  the  claa 
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Menzies ;  and  two  gentlemen  of  that  name  reside  here  oecasfcMi^ 
ally  among  their  people. 

12.  Raknoch,  (landoffims), — the  comitryof  the  Robertson^ 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Perthshire,  is  situated  between  Athol 
on  the  north,  and  Breadalbane  on  the  south.  It  is  27  mOeskmg 
from  W.  to  £.  and  12  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  near 
the  west  extremity,  comprehending  all  that  country  whose  waters 
fall  into  Loch  Rannoch  and  the  river  Tumel  which  issues  from  tlKP 
loch,  as  far  east  as  tlie  bridge  of  Tumel,  where  this  county  com- 
mences, being  6  miles  east  from  the  lake.  It  extends  over  an  areft 
of  about  180  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  country,  IbB 
of  mountain  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  6aiir» 
which  connects  Loch  Rannoch  with  Loch  Lyddoch,  (partly  in 
Rannoch,  partly  in  Appin  ).  2.  The  Ericht,  which  connects  Lodi 
Ericht  with  Loch  Rannoch.  Both  these  streams  flow  into  Locb 
Rannoch  on  the  west.  3.  The  Tumel,  which  issues  from  Lock 
Rannoch  at  the  east  comer,  and  flows  through  Strath-tumel  tifl 
it  joins  the  Garry.  There  are  considerable  quantities  of  natiH 
ral  wood  on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  difierent  rivulets  that 
fall  into  it ;  some  o^  which  are  very  valuable,  particularly  the  fir 
woods.  But  there  is  not  much  arable  land  in  cultivation :  the  chief 
dependence  of  the  people  (who  occupy  35  villages  and  are  pret- 
ty numerous)  is  upon  their  cattle,  which  are  reported  by  Mr 
Marshall,  in  his  Survey,  to  be  among  the  best  in  the  central 
Highlands.  Robertson  of  Strowan,  who  is  the  chief  proprietor^ 
has  two  of  his  seats  in  this  county,  namely,  Carie  on  the  south 
Fide  of  the  Loch,  and  Mount  Alexander  on  the  north  banks  of 
the  Tumel.  There  are  two  other  proprietors,  besides,  of  the 
name  of  Stewart,  and  one  of  the  name  of  Macdonald.  But  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  Strowan  and  hia 
clan. 

13.  Athol,  (pleasant  land)^ — the  most  northerly  division  of 
Perthshire;  a  very  mountainous  district,  the  precise  limits  of 
which  are  not  very  clearly  defined  $  but  it  is  here  understood  to 
include  all  that  part  of  the  county  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Taj 
from  the  east  above  Dunkeld,  and  all  to  the  northwards  of  Bread* 
albanc  except  Rannoch.  This  will  of  course  include  several  dis- 
tinct valleys,  which  shall  be  noticed  each  particularly.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  one  continued  range  of  mountains,  which  are 
intersected  with  many  rapid  rivulets  confined  in  narrow  glens* 
These  formerly  were  thickly  clothed  with  forest  timber  of  all 
kinds,  the  extent  of  which  is  much  reduced,  as  wood  is  to  be 
found  now  only  in  the  most  sheltered  places.  In  the  bottoms  of 
the  glens,  by  the  sides  of  the  rivulets,  there  are  many  strips  of 
arable  land,  which,  where  not  overrun  with  gravel  brought  down 
i)y  the  floods,  produce  good  crops  of  bear,' oats,  and  potatoes, 
tor  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  who  amount  to  about  15,000 
i^uls.    These  are  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  bankf 
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^ftheprincifNil  streams,  the  Tay,  the  Tumel,  the  Garrj,  the  TilU 
joid  around  the  mansions  of  the  respective  chieftains,  which  are  set 
down  amidst  natural  woods,  and  have  been  lately  adorned  by  plan- 
tatftOBS^  Athol  was  formerly  one  of  the  finest  hunting  countries; 
ia  Scotland,  and  was  much  celebrated  on  that  account.  But 
novr  that  the  native  woods  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared^ 
the  herds  of  deer  have  diminished,  and  given  place  to  the  more 
wieful  animal,  the<  sheep,  of  which  there  are  now  many  thou< 
aands  fed  on  the  different  ranges  of  these  high-towering  moun- 
tains ;  besides  a  numerous  breed  of  good  HiglUand  cattle.  There 
itili,  however,  remains  a  considerable  number  of  red  deer,  more 
especially  in  the  Duke  of  Athol's  extensive  domains  about  Blair, 
where  indeed  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of  natural  wood,  as  well 
ea  many  new  plantations.  This  alpine  territory  extends  over  a- 
bout  450  square  miles.  It  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  chief 
of  the  Morrays,  a  name,  i^r  all,  little  known  in  the  district^ 
The  Stewarts,  the  Robertsons,  and  the  Fergussons,  are  the  most 
prevalent  clans.r 

14.  STRATH-TuMEL,-'-a  pleafaot  valley,  in  Athol,  fituated  imme« 
diately  north  from  the  Strath-Tay  divifion  of  Breadalbane,  and  eail 
hem  Rannoch.  It  is  full  of  gentlemen's  feats,  aimed  all  of  whom 
are  of  the  name  of  Stewart.  It  is  about  9  miles  long,  and  5  miles 
broad,  reckoning  to  the  top  of  the  bounding  hills. 

15.  Strath-Tay,— a  beautiful  Highland  valley  in  Breadalbane^ 
on  each  fide  of  the  Tay,  from  Loch  Tay  down  to  its  junction  with 
the  TumeL  •  It  is  about  1 2  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  to  the 
top  of  the  hills  on  each  hand.  It  is  alfo  full  of  gentlemen's  feats, 
ef  whom  the  moft  prevalent  fumames  are  Stewart,  Menzies,  and 
Robertfon. 

-16.  Strathgarry, — ^the  moft  wefterly  fubdivifion  of  Athol, 
lying  on  each  fide  of  the  river  Garry.  It  is  in  general  a  mountain- 
ous and  barren  tra6^,  and  the  upper  part  in  particular  very  thinly 
peopled.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  partly  to  the 
Stewarts,  and  partly  to  the  clan  Robertfon^  It  is  about  15  miles 
long.     The  inhabited  part  is  rarely  a  mile  broad. 

17*  Glen-ErochkiE} — a  valley  in  Athol,  a  branch  of  Strath- 
ffarry  ;  is  about  10  miles  long,  and  one  or  two  miles  broad.  It  be-,, 
longs  to  the  Robertfons.  • 

1 8.  Glenbruar.-— This  romantic  valley,  fo  abundant  in  cafcadcs 
and  other  pi^urefque  fcenery,  is  fituated  in  Athol,  about  4  miles 
weft  from  Blair,  on  each  fide  of  that  wood^lothed  and  Hmpid  ftream 
the  Bruar,  which  falls  from  the  north  into  the  Garry,  and  is  fo 
highly  celebrated  by  all  the  touriils, 

19.  Glbntilt.-— -This  ftill  more  romantic  valley  is  alfo  in  Athol, 
and  its  waters  fall  from  the  north  into  the  Garry,  at  Athol-Houfe. 

20.  Strath  BR  AND>i—4S  a  beautiful  paftoral,  but  mountainous 
diftri^l  in  Breadalbane,  on  each  fide  of  the  water  .of  Brand,  which 
falls  into  the  Tay  from  the  weft  at  Dunkeld.  It  is  about  12  or  14 
miles  long,  and  8  miles  broad  to  (be  top  of  the  hills  on  each  fide. 
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It  is  rematkablc  for  much  romantic  fcenery.     The  upper  parf«  k 
ircry  wild  country,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Glenquech, 

ar.  Glenalmond.-— This  valley  is  partly  in  Breadalbane^  and 
partly  in  Perth  proper.  The  upper  part,  which  is  in  Breadaihant^ 
is  an  extremely  rugged  and  mountainons  tra6ly  about  12  miles  lotfig^ 
with  a  thin  population,  and  a  ftill  more  ^nnty  fupply  6f  graio*. 
The  lower  part,  in  Perth  proper,  is  about  1 2  miles  alfo  in  lengthy' 
and  is  a  fine  champaign  country,  in  high  cultivation,  and  thickl]^ 
peopled.  The  river  that  gives  name  to  the  whole,  falls  into  the 
Tay,  abont  2  miles  above  Perth. 

22.  Perth  proper — is  that  plain  country  stretching;  along^ 
ttie  Tay  on  tl)e  east,  from  Q  miles  below  the  town  of  P^rth  l|> 
within  4  miles  of  Dunkeld,  a  space  of  about  12  miles ;  and  frofts- 
the  Tay  westward,  at  a  various  breadth  of  from  12  miles  to  5r 
It  contains  in  all  about  112  square  miles,  of  a  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  country,  greatly  embellished  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  plantations,  well  watered  by  the  Tay  and  a  multitude 
cf  its  tributary  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  very  thickly  peopled. 

23.  Stormont, — a  subdivision  of  Perthshire,  in  the  front  0/ 
the  Grampians,  surrounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  west ;  the  Ida 
and  the  Tay  on  the  south  ;  the  Isla  on  the  east ;  Strathardle 
and  Glensliee  on  the  north,  and  also  part  of  Athol  in  that 
quarter  ;  thus  comprehending  all  that  tract,  whose  waters  How*, 
ing  soutliward,  fall  either  into  the  Tay  below  Dunkeld,  or  into 
the  Isla,  butf  exclusive  of  the  Ardle  and  the  Shee,  before  their 
junction,  these  streams  giving  names  to  separate  and  distinct 
territoiios.  It  extends  16  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  is  from  6 
to  12  miles  broad  from  south  to  north,  and  comprehends  in  all 
about  ISO  square  miles.  This  district  is  very  populous^  and- 
the  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  rivers  and  lakes,  rich  arable  lands,  and  fine  green  pastures^ 
in  alternate  succession.  It  is  also  greatly  embellished  with  gen* 
tlemen's  seats  and  plantations,  more  so  perhaps  than  any  other 
tract  of  the  like  extent  in  the  county.  It  gives  the  title  of  Via* 
count  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

24*.  Strath  ARDLE; — a  pastoral  valley  in  Perthshire,  that  lies 
between  Stormont  on  the  south,  and  the  mountains  of  Athol  on 
the  north  and  the  west,  with  Glenshee  on  .the  east.  It  is  about 
15  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  10  miles  broad  to  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  It  diverges,  towards  the  upper  end,  into  the 
two  vales  of  Glen- Brier achan  and  Glenfernate^  like  to  itself,  green 
pastoral  valleys,  with  a  still  less  proportion  of  arable  land. 

25.  Glenshee  (or  the  Glen  of  Fairies)— is  the  most  north-, 
easterly  subdivision  of  Perthshire,  situated  between  Strathardle 
and  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  is  about  the  same  extent  as  Strath- 
ardle, with  perhaps  a  greater  proportion  of  arable  land.  There 
are  many  gentlemen's  seats ;  and  it  is  otherwise  a  very  pleasant 
valley,  surrounded  with  very  high  green  bills. 
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56.  GoWHiE.— This  is  the  most  easterly  divisioa  of  the  county 
«f  Perth.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Tay  on  the  west  and  south,  by 
the  Isla  on  the  north,  and  by  Angus  on  the  east.  It  is  nearly  <^ 
a  square  fomi)  between  1 1  and  12  miles  on  a  side,  and  may 
^comprehend  about  120  square  miles.  It  contains  some  of  the 
finest  fertile  land  in  Scotland^  or  perhaps  in  Britain,  more  espe^ 
ciaUy  that  part  called  the  Carsc  of  Ckmrie.  The  more  inland 
part  of  it,  beyond  the  Sidla  hills,  is  also  very  fertile,  and  well 
cultivated.  These  hills  are  very  valuable,  from  the  excellent 
pasture  they  afiord ;  and  they  add  greatly  te  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  diversity  they  occasion  in  the  profped,  and 
from  the  many  places  planted  with  wood  around  the  feveral  gen- 
tlemen's feats  interfperfed  among  them.  The  Carfe  is  alfo  famed 
&r  being  a  good  fruit  country^  not  merely  in  the  gardens  of  the 
tiumerous  refiding  gentry,  but  on  a  larger  fcale,  in  orchards  planted 
-for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  profit  from  this  branch  of  rural  eco« 
aomy.  '  No  other  place  in  Scotland,  except  Clydeiidale,  produces 
fruit  in  fuch  abundance, 

2f.  St  RATH  MORE,  or  the  Great  Valley. — This,  in  the  largcft 
acceptation  of  the  term,  would  include  all  tliat  hollow  country  from 
the  faiUfl,  about' lo  or  12  miles  weft  from  Perth,  to  Stonehaven  oa 
the .  coaft  of  the  Meams,  a  trad  nearly  8o  miles  in  length  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  Eo  and  from  i6  miles  to  i  mile  hroad^  with  hardly 
a  hm  or  an  eminence  to  obftrufk  the  view.  But  as  this  includes  a 
confiderable  part  of  country  otherwife  defcribed  as  Perth  proper^  and 
the  How.o*the-Meams,  the  appellation  ihall  be  confined  to  that 
part  of  it  contained  in  the  ihire  of  Forfar,  and  in  the  northern  part 
Kii  Gowrie,  from  the  river  Tay  by  Perth  on  the  S,  W.  to  the  Noxth- 
Eik  bridge  between  Angus  and  Meams  on  the  N.  £.  This  tra6^ 
IB  about  40  miles  in  length,  by  a  pretty  general  breadth  of  6,  ex- 
tending in  all  to  about  240  fquare  miles,  having  the  high-towering 
Grampian  hills,  like  to  a  wall,  on  the  north,  and  the  fmaller  and 
more  broken  boundary,  the  Sidla  hills,  upon  the  fouth.  This  coun* 
try  is  almoft  wholly  under  tillage,  and  cultivated  in  a  very  fuperior 
ilyle,  the  foil  being  naturally  of  the  beft  quality,  fo  as  amply  to 
repay  the  hufbandman  for  the  labour  beftowed.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  family  of  Lyon,  whofe  principal  refidence  is  at  the 
venerable  Caftle  of  Glammis,  in  the  heart  of  the  valley.  It  is.alf(» 
greatly  embelliihed  with  the  country  feats  of  a  very  numerous  clafs 
of  opulent  proprietors,  each  amid  extenflve  and  thriving  plantations. 
It  may  be  remarked,  merely  for  preventing  miftakes,  that  there  is 
a  Strathmore  alfo  in  Caithnefs,  being  that  large  valley,  about  15 
miles  in  length,  through  ^hich  the  river  of  Thurfo  flows  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  courfe  from  weft  to  eaft  j  in  the  vicinity  of  which, 
in  a  fmaller  valley,  by  another  branch  of  the  Thurfd,  the  country 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Straihbeggy  or  the  little  valley. 

2S.  Akgvs. — This  feems  to  be  nearly  a  fynonymous,  butnwre 
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ancient  term  for  the  county  of  Forfar.  Angus  was  howei^  mor^ 
extenfive  in  ancient  times  than  Forfarihire  is  at  prefenty  as  the  tk>WB 
of  Cupar-in-AnguSf  within  1 3  miles  of  Perth,  is  but  partly  now  witli«* 
in  the  county,  and  as  it  extended  to  Glenbervie  in  the  county  of 
•Kincardine.  It  gave  the  mod  ancient  title  of  Earl  known  in  Soot^ 
land,  as  far  back  as  the  year  890  ;  and  that  title,  along  with  preccv 
dency  over  all  other  Earls  in  Scotland,  and  conjoined  with  great 
territorial  property,  was  poffefTed  by  the  chief  of  the  potent  familj' 
of  Douglas.  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas  has  ftill  coniidenibfe  pro* 
perty  in  this  county* 

District  V. 

1.  The  Mearns. — ^This  country  was  anciently  Composed  of 
tbanedoms,  viz.  Durris,  Cowie,  Arbuthnot,  Aberluthnot  and  Fet> 
tercaim,  which  last  was  also  called  the  Mearns.  The  Mearns  is 
frequently  understood  to  be  the  same  with  the  county  of  Kii> 
cardine.  This,  however^  is  not  correct ;  for  it  appears  erident^ 
that  all  that  part  of  the  shire  which  is  situated  to  the  nordiward 
of  the  Grampian  mountains,  shelving  on  both  sides  towards  the 
Dee,  is  comprehended  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Mar.  The 
Hooj-o-tke-Meams  is  that  part  of  Strathmore,  that  is  continued 
through  the  county  of  Kincardine^  and  in  character  is  very  u^ 
xnilar  to  the  rest  of  that  valley. 

2.  Mar, — is  the  most  southerly  and  most  extetisive  dhttrict 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  also  comprehends  the  northern  side  of 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  including  aU  that  district  the  streams 
of  which  fall  into  the  Dee  from  the  south  and  north,  besides  aU 
the  country  between  the  rivers  of  Dee  and  Don,  and  part  of  the 
subdivision  of  Alford  on  the  north  of  Don,  to  the  boimding  faOb 
of  the  Garioch.  In  this  definition  of  its  limits,  it  extends  ovter  St 
country  about  64  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  at  a  various 
breadth  of  from  S  miles  to  26,  the  average  perhaps  16 ;  thtis 
comprehendbg  an  area  of  I024>  square  miles,  of  which  about 
104  may  be  stated  as  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  and  920  10 
the  county  of  Aberdeen.  In  the  upper  part  it  is  mountainook^ 
and  barren,  but  has  nevertheless  a  small  proportion  of  arable  and 
even  fertile  lands  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  considerable 
expanses  of  cultivated  land  over  the  whole  district.  It  abounds,  ta 
a  considerable  degree,  in  natural  woods,  psoticidarly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee,  and  many  plantations  around  the  different  seats  of 
the  proprietors,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Mar» 
from  its  great  extent,  has  always  been,  and  still  must  continue 
an  important  district.  In  ancient  times  it  was  frequently  the 
patrimonial  property  of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Family,  with 
the  title  of  Earl,  which  it  latterly  gave  to  the  chief  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Erskine,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Scottish  no* 
bility.  What  is  called  Cromar,  in  Gaelic  Cruic  var,  or  the  sheep- 
cote,  bucht  or  fold  of  Mar,  is  situated  from  32  to  37  miles. 
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west  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north  srde  of  the  Dee^ — an  appella- 
.tkm  corresponding  pretty  muth  to  its  figure,  as  it  is  a  flat  se- 
4|iiestrated  country,  surrounded  on  the  west,  north  and  east,  by 
lugh  mountains,  and  open  to  the  south  only,  by  a  comparatively 
juurrow  passage.  There  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  within  i^ 
beautifully  ornamented  with  natural  woods  and  plantations,  and 
it  has  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  rich  arable  land,  extend- 
ing from  15  to  20  square  miles.  Midmar  is  the  name  merely  of 
a  small  parish,  midway  between  the  Dee  and  Don.  Neither  this 
nor  the  other  are  to  be  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the  great 
country  of  Mar,  but  merely  as  small  component  parts.^ 

3.  FoRMARTiN  and  Belhelvie. — ^These  two  territories  in  con- 
jonctioD,  which  composed  tv^o  ancient  thanages,  though  now 
JoBOwn  only  by  the  name  of  Formartin,  are  considered  as  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  lies  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
jnreen  the  rivers  Don  and  Ythan,  and  stretches  at  an  average 
breadth  of  about  ten  miles  across  the  whole  county,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  S.  £•  to  N.  W.  till  it  reaches  the  Deveron  on  the  con- 
fines' of  Banffshire,  at  the  distance  of  28  miles,  and  contains 
thus  about  280  square  miles  of  territory.  The  soil  is  very  va- 
xioos;  part  of  it  fertile  land,  well  cultivated,  and  part  of  it 
consists  of  moors  and  mosses,  and  lands  partially  cultivated ; 
the  whole  is  bounded  either  by  rivers  or  low  ranges  of  hills  on 
either  hand. 

4.  The  Gariock,  anciently  Garviauch, — :an  inland  district  in 
Aberdeenshire,  which  lies  between  the  preceding  division  and 
ihe  river  Don,  but  does  not  come  within  less  than  8  miles  of 
the  sea.  It  is  chiefly  limited  to  that  country  whose  waters  fall 
from  either  hand  into  the  river  Urie,  extending  about  24r  miles 
in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  from  3  to  10  miles  in  breadth, 
comprehending  in  all  about  150  square  miles.  In  general  it  is  a 
rich  valley  ofgood  arable  land,  of  a  naturally  loamy  soil,  the 
most  fertile  in  the  county,  and  well  sheltered  by  surrounding 
bills*  The  whole  is  in  pretty  good  cultivation,  and  is  remarlcably 
early,  the  harvest  generally  beginning  and  ending  sooner  here 
than  on  the  coast  side. 

5.  Strathbogie, — one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Aberdeenshire, 
in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  county,  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  river  Boggie.  It  is  abont  14  miles  long  from  S.  £.  to 
N.  W.  and  from  6  to  10  miles  broad,  comprehending  an  area 
of  about  120  square  miles.  About  two- thirds  of  the  coun- 
tnr  is  altogether  hill  or  mountain :  as  to  the  remainder,  some. 
of  it  is  very  well  cultivated,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement. The  barony  of  Strathbogie  was  given  by  Robert 
Bruce,  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Cummins,  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  lord^ 
shifs  much  larger  than  the  barony,  still  belongs. 
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6*  BudHAK, — which  signifies  properly  the  Bend  c{  the  Oceatr, 
and  is  Tery  expressiTe  of  the  situation  of  this  great  promontDiy, 
is  one  of  the  subdiTistons  of  Aberdeenshire,  being  the  motif 
northerly,  and,  since  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  hosKandr^ 
has  become  the  most  Taloable.     It  is  embraced  by  the  rircr  De^ 
Teron  on  the  west,  the  Ythan  on  the  south,  and  the  ocean  oa 
the  east  and  the  north,  which  washes  fts  bold  precjpitOQS  shore 
for  50  miles  together.    It  is  about  25  miles  long  from  east  M 
west,  and  from  12  to  30  miles  broad  from  sonth  Co  nortfat  conii* 
prehending  an  area  of  abont  450  square  miles.     It  is  sdraest  all 
a  flat  country,  susceptible  of  cultiiration,  and  ttvch  of  it  it^  ut 
fact  well  cultivated  and  very  productive ;  the  soil  being  m  ge» 
neral  a  fertile  clay,  readily  yielding  to  the  means  of  impveret 
ment.    The  cattle  here  were  formerly  inferior  to  those  in  motfi 
other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  by  improving  their  keep^  and 
selecting  good  kinds  of  stock,  this  district  now  produces  cattle^ 
which,  both  for  shape  and  size,  are  Kttle  inferior  to  any  in  Bri- 
tain.   The  aspect  of  the  country,  however,  near  the  coait»  w> 
not  very  inviting,  as  it  is  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  lutf 
many  dark  mosses,  and  much  marshy  land  sdll  remsuning  noh 
drained.     From  the  present  enterprizing  spirit  of  its  husbaadt 
men,  the  last  blemish,  in  all  probability,  will  soon  be  overcome*; 
but  the  prospect  is  more  remote  of  seeing  thriving  plantatioB»  ia 
a  country  so  much  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  so  little  ihel* 
tered  from  the  blast.     In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Scottish  mo- 
narchy, when  titles  were  always  accompanied  with  territorial 
possession,  this  earldom  was  alternately,  as  the  different  fiMtions 
prevailed,  the  reward  of  the  most  potent  nobilit]^,  and  somedmet 
indeed  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Family  itself.     And  600  years 
a^o,  it  had  extensive  forests  erf"  wood,  which  were  destroyed  by 
King  Robert  Bruce,  to  puni^  the  rebellion  of  the  Cummins.    It 
now  gives  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Ersktne  family,  but 
without  any  territorial  possessions. 

7.  The  Boyne, — the  low  part  of  Banffshire,  next  the  town  of . 
Banff,  which  town  was  originally  spelt  and  spoken  Boynfie ;   a 
fertile  territory  along  the  Murray  Frith. 

8.  The  Enzie, — the  western  part  of  the  low  country  of  Banff- 
shire. Neither  of  these  ancient  distinctions  are  now  in  asei  far)* 
ther  than  as  names  of  the  districts. 

9. 10. 11. — There  are  other  three  divisions  of  Banffshire,,  via*. 
AucniNDOUN,  Strathaven  and  Balveny,  which  are  if^and 
districts,  and  contain  about  260  square  miles.  They  contain 
some  high  mountains,  valuable  woods,  and,  along  the  sides  ef 
the  rivers  es|)ecially,  some  very  fertile  lands. 

12.  MoKAY  or  Murray,  (in  Gaelic  Alor-fhaicke,  the  wide  ex- 
tending plain,  and  improperly  confounded  with  the  modem  coun- 
ty of  Elgin), — ^was  an  extensive  ancient  province  in  the  north, 
upon  the  south  coast  of  what  is  (from  itself)  called  the  Murray 
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frith.  It  extended  from  the  river  Spey  on  the  east,  to  the  wa- 
ter of  Beauly  on  the  west,  10  miles  beyond  Inverness,  a  stretch 
of  about  50  miles ;  including  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  El- 
gin and  Nairn,  and  likewise  a  considerable  portion  of  the  richest 
lands  in  Inverness-shire,  altogether  about  900  square  miles.  It 
was,  till  of  late,  esteemed  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
county  in  Scotland.  But,  from  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  effected,  in  the  course  of  these  last  fifty  years,  in  the  more 
southerly  counties,  Moray,  wltich  has  been  rather  stationary,  can- 
not now  pretend  to  tliat  preeminence.  The  fertility  of  the  soil, 
however,  is  still  very  considerable,  and  the  climate  is  mild,  perhaps 
milder  than  any  where  else  in  Scotland.  In  the  more  ancieilt 
period  of  our  history,  this  province  was  the  beist  earldom  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  and  (being  a  county  palatme  with  extensive  ju- 
risdiction) was  oflen  keenly  contended  for  by  th^  aspiring  nobi- 
lity, when  on  any  vacancy  it  became  disposeable, — ^n  occurrence 
that,  in  those  troublesome  times,  frequently  happened.  The  title, 
but  without  the  ancient  privileges,  is  now  in  the  persoit  of  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  who  has  different  seatd, 
and  a  considefable  landed  property  in  the  heart  of  the  county. 

13.  Fbrintosh,  (or  the  country  of  the  chief ),-^rem4rkable 
for  the  distillation  of  whisky,  which  till  of  late  was  duty  free,  is 
a  territory  of  about  5000  acres,  chiefly  arable,  belonging  to  For- 
bes of  Ciilloden,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cro- 
tnarty,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dingwall.  It  is  a  detached  part  of  the 
county  of  Nairn. 

District  VI. 

I.  KtNTYkE  or  GAfiTiRE,  in  Gaelic  mesftiing  the  headland  or 
{iroroontory.— This  is  the  moil  foutherly  fubdivilion  of  Argylefhire, 
being  a  long  flrip  of  land  ftretching  fouthward  aboat  42  miles  be- 
yond any  other  part  of  the  mainland^  and  is  at  an  average  7  miles 
broady  thus  comprehending  an  area  of  294  fquare  miles.  It  is  fe- 
parated  from  Knapdale  on  the  north  by  a  narrow  ifthmus  of  lefs 
than  a  mile^  arid  is  bounded  every  where  elfe  by  the  ocean. 
Having  upwards  of  96  miles  of  fea-coaft,  and  being  iri  tlie  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  fea,  the  air  is  in  general  milder  than  in  any 
Other  diftrif^  of  the  county.  The  foil  is  alfo  more  fertile;  and  al- 
though it  has  a  competent  (hare  of  mountains  and  barren  hills,  yet 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  arable  land,  chiefly  by  the  margin  of 
the  fea  ;  arid  it  contains  m^ny  fmall  frefh- water  lakes.  It  is  the 
moft  populous  territory  in  Argyle  ;  Campbeltown,  the  gTeateft  town 
in  the  fhire,  being  fituated  in  this  distrid.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  town,  which  is  near  to  the  fouth  extremity,  there  are  fome  coal- 
works,  which  have  conduced  to  augment  the  population,*  which  is 
now  at  the  rate  of  60  to  the  fquare  mile. 

1.  Knapdale,  one  of  the  fuhi!ivilh?ns  of  Argvleft'.re, — It  » 

F 
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embraced  by  the  Sound  of  Jura  on  the  wefty  Lochfine  on  the  eaff, 
Kintyre  on  the  fouth^  and  Argyle  proper  on  the  nortli,  from  which 
it  IB  feparated  by  the  Crinan  CanaU  It  is  about  24  miles  long 
from  N,  to  S.  and  generally  8  miles  broad,  and  may  contain  120 
fquare  miles.  It  is  greatly  interfe£led  by  branches  of  the  fea^  and 
'although  abounding  in  hills  and  mountains*  it  has  in  general  a  mild 
dimatCy  and  coniiderable  fertility,  Nttt  to  ELintyre  and  Lower  LfOm, 
it  is  the  mod  populous  diftri^  in  the  county ;  for  though  there  i# 
not  a  town,  or  hardly  a  village  in  the  diftri6kt  the  population  a- 
mounts  to  about  34  to  the  fquare  mile. 

3.  AaoYLE  raoPEa  {Earra  GhaM(Bul)f  the  Ernest  Gael's  coun- 
try).«— This  extends  from  the  Crinan  Canal  on  the  S.  W.  to  the 
further  end  of  Locbawe  on  the  N.  £.  about  26  miles ;  and  being 
in  general  about  1 4  miles  broad,  will  thus  contain  an  area  of  about 
360  fquare  miles.    It  is  for  the  moft  part  a  hiUy  barren  country,  and 

■  thinly  peopled,  but  abounds  in  fine  fcenery,  more  efpecially  about 
Inverary^  the  county  town,  (where  the  Duke  of  Argyk  has  his  mag- 
nificent feat  on  the  banks  of  Lochfine),  and  around  the  fides  of  the 
.beautiful  Locbawe,  which  is  fituated  in  the  heart  of  this  interior  dis^ 

tria. 

4.  CowAL,  the  moft  eafierly  fubdivifion  of  ATgylefhirey-r-is  fi- 
tuated on  the  Clyde  next  to  Dunbartonfhire,  and  almoft  furrounded 
as  welt  as  deeply  indented  by  different  branches  of  the  fea,  info- 
much,  that  although  but  32  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  16  miles 
broad,  it  has  upwards  of  120  miles  of  fea^coafi,  befides  a  confider- 
able  frefh  water  lake  in  the  middle.  Hence  it  is  remarkably  adapt- 
ed for  conducting  the  fifheries.  It  is  an  exceedingly  mountainous 
country,  but  affords  excellent  pafture,  on  which  are  fed  great  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  (heep.  It  is  divided  into  6  parifhes  s  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6000  fouls.  The  principal  refiding  heritors  are, 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglafs,  Campbell  of  Strachur,  Miu:lauchlan  of 
Stralauchlan,  and  Lamont  of  Lamont. 

5.  Lorn, — a  territory  in  Argylefiiire,  fubdivided  into  Nether, 
Mid,  and  Upper  Lorn  ;  in  which  enlarged  extent  it  ftretches  along 
the  weft  coaft  from  Xjoch  Melfort  ou  the  fouth  to  Loch  Leven  on 
the  north,  upwards  of  30  miles.  What  is  here  to  be  ftated  refpe6b> 
ing  this  diftri^  is  limited  to  thofe  parts  called  Nether  Lorn  and  Mid* 
Lorn,  as  the  divifion  called  Upper  Lorn  is  more  generally  known  by 
the  different  names  of  Benideraloch  and  Appin,  and  is  a  diftin6l  ter- 
ritory, feparated  from  them  by  branches  of  the  iea.  In  this  limited 
fenfe,  Lorn  extends  from  Loch  Melfort  to  Loch  Etive,  about  14 
miles,  at  an  average  breadth  of  9,  equal  to  126  fquare  miles.  It  is 
reckoned  among  the  moft  pleafant  diitri^  in  Argyleshire  ;  and  has 
feveral  frefh-water  lakes,  and  branches  of  the  fea,  with  a  number 
of  beautiful  ifiands  clofe  upon  its  coaft,  fo  as  to  be  hardly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  Mainland.  It  abounds  with  natural  wood,  and 
fertile  land,  by  the  fides  of  its  many  waters.  There  are  feve- 
nl  rich  iron  mines  in  this  country^  and  alfo  the  thriving  town  of 
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Obin*  Lorn  v»as  formerly  pofTeiTed  by  a  potent  chieftain,  Mac- 
dougal  of  Lorn,  who  was  many  ages  ago  difpofTefTed  by  the  Camp- 
bells*  a  more  fortunate,  and  perhaps  a  lefs  turbulent,  clan.  It  gives 
the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  population  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  to  the  fquare  mile. 

6.  Glenurchy  and  QLENEtiVB,-— the  moft  north-eafterly  fub- 
divifion  of  Argylefhire,  bordering  on  Breadalbane  and  Rannoch  in 
Perthfhire.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  20  miles  by  15,  or  3cx> 
fquare  miles.  It  is  in  general  a  mountainous  and  barren  country^ 
but  enlivened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  waters  of  Urchay^ 
Etivej  and  other  mountain  ftreams,  which  flow  through  it  in  a  di« 
region  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  amid  many  natural  woods  along  their 
refpe6iive  bknks.  It  abounds  greatly  in  game  of  all  kinds,  and 
feeds  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and  (heep.  It  has  alfo  iron  and 
lead  mines,  flate,  and  other  minerals,  and  wants  little  clfe  but  ready 
ineans  of  accefs,  to  make  it  a  valuable  as  well  as  a  pleafant  rural 
country;  It  gives  the  title  of  Vifcount  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
tvho  is  the  chief  proprietor, 

7.  GLENcOr-*^  fequeilered  vale  in  Argylefhire,  along  a  fmall 
ftream  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch  Leven,  8  miles  fouth  from  Fort 
William  ;  remarkable  for  a  maflacre  of  the  unfufpedling  inhabitants 
in  1691,  through  the  influence  of  their  malignant  enemy,  the  then 
Earl  of  Breadalbane. 

8.  MucKEARtf,-^'-^  fubdivifion  of  Lorn,  fituated  upon  the  fouth 
(hore  of  Loch  Etive ;  a  fine  mountainous  country,  abounding  in 
wood  and  rich  pafture,  on  which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
fheepy  and  not  a  few  red  and  fallow  deer,  as  well  as  roes.  It  has 
alfb  great  iron-works,  and  a  pretty  numerous  population. 

gi  Beneideraloch,  (the  heights  between  the  lakes),— a  dif- 
tri^  in  Argyle,  in  the  province  of  Lorn,  fituated  between  Loch 
Etive  and  Loch  Creran,  otherwife  known  by  the  name  of  Ardchat- 
tan. .  It  is  a  fine  hil}  and  dale  country,  full  of  natural  woods,  and 
abounding  in  game,  particulariy  red  and  fallow  deer.  It  contains 
excellent  paftures,  and  a  confiderable  portion  of  arable  land  ;  alfo 
fome  rich  iron  mines.  It  extends  over  about  1 20  fquare  mUes  of 
country,  enclofed  on  three  fides  by  the  fea« 

10.  Appiv, — a  mountainous  diilri6^^  in  the  province  of  Lorn  a7« 
foy  being  the  mofl  northerly  in  that  divifion  of  Argylefhire.  It  is 
bounded  on  three  fides  by  the  Tea ;  Loch  Creran  on  the  fouth. 
Loch  Leven  on  the  north,  and  the  Linnhe  Loch  on  the  north-weft. 
It  confifts  in  general  of  good  pafturage,  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
wood,  and  a  little  arable  land.  Red  deer  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but 
formerly,  it  is  faid,  they  were  remarkably  abundant,  when  Appin 
was  more  covered  with  wood.  As  defcribed  here,  it  extends  to 
about  50  fquare  miles. 

11.  MoRVEN,  (or  i\/or-i7ieflr»»  high  mountains),  or,  more  con - 
fonaot  to  Gaelic  orthography,  Morvern^ — is  a  diilri^  in  Argyle, 
having  Appin  on  the  fouth  and  foyth-^afli  Mi^l  on  the  weftj  an  J 

F2 
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Sunart  on  the  north,  but  divided  from  them  all  by  arrts  of  the 
fea.  It  is  a  peninfula  of  a  triangular  (hape,  of  from  12  to  16  miles 
on  each  fide.  It  is  much  indented  by  other  arms  of  the  fea ;  fo  that 
the  whole  area  will  not  exceed  120  fquare  miles.  It  is  a  very  hilly 
country,  but  has  good  pad urcs,  on  which  are  fed  1 4,000  fheep,  2500 
cattle,  250  horfes,  befides  goats  and  deer  that  cannot  be  numbered. 
The  arable  land  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  moft  fheltered  places  by  the 
sea  and  fides  of  rivulets,  and  is  after  all  but  very  poor  in  quality, 
not  raifing  near  fo  much  grain  as  to  fupply  the  thin  population, 
which  anwnnts  to  about  2000.  The  land  abounds  with  game  of 
all  kinds  ;  the  fea  and  lakes  are  well  ftored  with  fifh,  fuch  as  herring, 
falmon,  &c.  ;  and  on  the  fiiores  about  70  tons  of  kelp  are  yearly 
made.  The  rent  is  ftated  at  2200/.  Sterling;  and  the  Duke  of 
Argj'le  is  the  principal  heritor. 

12.  Ardnamurchan,  (the  region  of  the  great  ocean), — a  very 
mountainous  district  in  Argyllshire,  and  the  most  westerly  pro- 
montory on  the  Mainland  of  Britain.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  from  3  to  7  miles  broad ;  and  is  so  much  of  a  peninsula,  as 
td  have  upwards  of  50  miles  of  sea-coast.  *  It  is  tolerably  fertile, 
not  merely  in  pasture,  but  in  corn,  along  the  margin  of  the  dif- 
ferent creeks.  It  has  been  measured,  and  found  to  contain  53,700 
Scots  acres,  in  which  is  included  as  much  arable  land  as  produces 
7500  barrels  of  potatoes,  (30,000  bushels),  1600  bolls  of  oats, 
artd  400  bolls'  of  bear.  The  rent  paid  to  Sir  James  Riddell  is 
2009/.  9s.  7d.,  being  somewhat'more  than  a  shilling  the  acre,  be- 
sides 237^.  17s.  for  wood  yearly.  The  live  stock  is  stated  at  221 
horses,  producing  50  foals  yearly ;  3108  cattle,  producing  1036 
calves ;  5516  sheep,  producing  1838  lambs.  It  contains  also  a 
few  swine.  The  totaJ  value  of  the  live  stock  is  estimated  at 
16,680/.,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  territory  at  7471/. 
including  60/.  for  the  sea  fishery. 

T3.  Sunart. — This  mountainous  territory  is  situated  immedi- 
ately east  from  the  preceding ;  may  be  about  12  or  15  miles  long 
from  west  to  east,  and  about  8  miles  broad,  having  the  Linnhe 
Loch  and  part  of  Lochiel  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  Loch 
Sliiel,  a  fresh- water  lake,  on  the  north  and  north-west.  It  has  al- 
so its  own  sea  loch  for  a  short  way  in  the  interior.  It  is  more  re- 
markable for  lead-mines  than  any  thing  else,  unless  perhaps  its 
pastures,  on  Vvhich  are  fed  14,400  sheep,  1014  cattle,  and  84  hor- 
ses.    It  makes  part  of  Argyllshire. 

14.  Ardgowar  (or  the  country  of  goats) — also  in  Argyllshire, 
is  situated  between  Lochiel  on  the  east  and  north,  and  Loch' 
Shiel  on  the  west,  opposite  to  Fort  William.  It  is  a  mountainous 
tract,  with  much  natural  wood,  and  many  roe  deer.  It  belongs 
to  a  branch  of  the  great  clan  Maclean. 

15,  Mamore, — a  territory  also  in  Argyll,  is  situated  on  die 
north  side  of  Loch  Leven,  which  has  led  some  geographers  to  in- 
clude it  in-  Invernes#-shirc.    It  is  a  hiHy  country,  of  a  triangular 
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fomi)  about  6  or  7  miles  on  a  side,  lyinj^  on  -the  ea«t  or  rather 
south' east  side  of  the  southern  branch  of  Lochiel.  Its  waters,. in 
a  narrow  glen,  run  southerly  intp  Loch  Leven.  It  is  the  pater- 
nal property  of  the  present  Argyll  family,  who  liad  it  in  posses- 
sion before  they  succeeded  as  collaterals,  about  fifty  years  ago,  to 
the  ducal  title  and  estates. 

16-  Lochiel. — This  territory,  belonging  to  the  respectable 
clan  Cameron,  is  situated  on  the  east  and  north  side  of  that 
branch  of  the  sea  by  Fort  William. ,  It  coi>sists  of  vast  mountains 
and  extensive  woodlands  ;  and  is  pastured  with  numerous  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  red  and  fallow  deer,  and  abounds  in  game 
of  all  descriptions.  There  is  a  small  strip  of  arable  land  on  the 
margin  of  the  loch.  This  applies  only  to  what  is  in  Argyllshire. 
The  territories  of  Lochiel,  the  chieftain,  extend  much  farther, 
and  form  a  considerable  part  of  Inverness-shire,  by  Loch  Arkeig, 
where  at  Auchnacary  be  has  his  chief-  residence,  in  a  fine  rural 
and  even  well  cultivated  country. 

17-  Badenoch,  (in  Gaelic  means  the  bushi/  countri/^  er  full  of 
groves) J — is  the  S.  E.  division  of  the  shire  of  Inverness,  border- 
ing on  the  counties  of  Elgin,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth  ;  and  extends 
85  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  20  at  an  average  from  north  to 
«outh, — tlms  forming  an  area  of  700  square  miles.  It  is  chiefly 
a  large  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Spey,  containing  a  great  pro- 
portion of  fertile  lands,  and  several  miles  of  the  Coilimore  or 
Great  Wood  of  Scotland»  as  well  as  much  natural  wood  and  ex- 
tensive plantations.  It  has  a  population  of  about  6000  in  3  pa- 
rishes, and  part  of  a  ^th.  Its  rents  are  about  12,000/.,  and  it  is 
.ornamented  by  an  elegant  villa  built  by  the  late  Dutchess  of  Gor- 
don ^  and  by  the  seats  of  the  different  proprietors,  particularly 
Mr  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  and  Mr  Macpherson  of  Belville,  son 

.4>f  the  translator  of  Ossian's  Poems,  and  Colonel  Gordon  of  Glen- 
.tromie.  It  abounds  in  fish^  game,  and  beautiful  scenery.  Be- 
sides stags  and  roe-deer,  grouse,  ptarmagan,  blackcock  and  wood- 
cock, it  has  a  multitude  of  water-fowls,  particularly  swans,  that 
resort  to  Loch  Insch,  and  its  other  lakes.  It  is  almost  surround- 
ed by  high  mountains,  and  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
island.  The  only  town  of  any  consequence  in  this  division,  is 
Kingussie,  which  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1460, 
and  is  a  neat  well  built  village,  containing  313  inhabitants  at  the 
last  enumeration  in  181 1.  The  inundations  of  the  Spey  are  some- 
times very  extensive ;  but  the  arable  land  in  the  valley  is  gene- 
rally protected  by  earthen  dikes ;  and  the  grazings  are  very  va- 
•Juable.  The  Duke;  of  Gordon  is  superior  of  the  greatest  part, 
and  proprietor  of  the  half  of  this  district. 

18.  Strathspey  may,  in  an  enlarged  acceptation,  be  defined, 

the  country  sbeWing  on  either  side  to  the  river  iipey,  along  its 

whole  course,  from  the  mountains  of  Badenoch  to  the  sea ;  but 

jit  is  generally  under,stood  ^  designating,tbatj>arc  only,  about  tke 
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inicldle  of  its  course,  extending  about  30  miles  between  the  two 
Craig-ellachiesy  and  is  otherwise  called  the  country  o/*  the  Grants, 
from  being  the  chief  residence  of  that  powerful  clan.  The  sprigbt* 
ly  Highland  airs,  called  Strathspeys,  (particularly  Tullichgoruni)# 
have  originated  from  this  country. 

19.  Strathxarn,  incorrectly  in  some  maps  called  Strath* 
deam,-^is  the  highest  part  of  that  valley,  through  which  the 
Findhom  flows  in  Inverness-shire,  before  it  reaches  the  county  of 
Nairn ;  and  lately  attracted  the  notice  of  the  patriotic  Highland 
Society,  to  the  improvement  of  its  cattle,  who  offered  premiums 
for  the  best  of  the  breed.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Laird  of  Mac« 
intosh. 

20.  Strathnairn, — another  Invemess-shire  valley,  about  8 
miles  south  from  Inverness;  about  20  miles  loiig ;  which  belongs 
to  several  Highland  clans* 

21.  Stratherrick, — a  country  belonging  to  the  Erasers  in 
Inverness-shire,  by  the  sides  of  the  Errick  ;  which,  on  the  soath» 
falls  into  Lochness,  about  10  miles  east  from  Fort-Augqstus.  It 
is  a  very  recluse  tract,  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains ;  but  great 
exertions  are  making  by  the  proprietors  to  meliorate  the  state  of 
the  ct)untry,  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

22.  LocHABiBR, — comprehends  all  that  country  whose  waters 
flow  directly  or  ultimately  westward  by  Fort  William  or  Inver- 
lochy  to  Lochiel,  a  branch  of  the  sea,  and  contains  a  territory, 
of  which  the  utmost  length  from  east  to  west  is  30  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  from  so^th  to  north  24.  Its  extent  is 
nearly  530  square  miles,  in  which  are  included  a  multitude  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  40  or  50  square  miles. 
It  has  Badenoch  on  the  east,  Glengary  to  the  north,  Morror,  Ai> 
asaik,  and  Ardgowar,  to  the  west;  Appin  and  Rahnoch,  to  the 
south,  and  abounds  in  high  mountains,  (Bennevis,  the  highest  in 
Britain,  being  here)  :  yet  its  pastures  feed  great  flocks  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  not  a  few  deer;  which  last  And  a  retreat  in  the  reces* 
ses  of  the  high  mountains,  or  shelter  themselves  in  the  thick  fo- 
rests, of  which  there  still  remains  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
many  sequestered  glens.  The  grazings  are  valuable  and  exten- 
sive; and  the  rents  amount  to  about  11,000/.,  of  which  6000Z. 
belongs  to*  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  The  arable  land  is  very  incon- 
siderable. It  is  situated  chiefly  in  haughs  that  are  frequently  o- 
verflowed  by  the  torrents,  which  deposit  sand  and  pebbles  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  population  is  very  thin ;  and  the  only 
town  is  Gordonsburgh  or  Mary  burgh,  near  Fort  William. 

23.  Glenmore,  {na-h^albin^  or  the  great  glen  of  Scotland),  as 
it  is  Emphatically  called  by  the  Highlanders,-^i8  that  great  valley, 
stretching  from  Fort  George,  on  the  east  coast,  to  Fort  Williani 
on  the  west,  which  divides  Scotland,  without  a  single  interrupting 
hill,  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other.  This  has  suggested  the  grand 
idea  of  making  it  nayigable  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
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one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  present  age.  This  glen  extends 
almost  in  a  straight  line  from  south-west  to  north-east,  about  lOO 
miles,  including  the  Frith  of  Beauly  on  the  east,  and  the  Linnhe  • 
Loch,  with  Lochiel,  on  |;he  west.  Of  this,  nearly  80  miles  are 
4ilready  navigable  by  nature.  The  intervals  between  the  different 
fresh-water  lakes,  and  between  these  lakes  and  the  branches  of  the 
sea,  have  already  rivers  almost  navigable,  or  at  least  fully  capable 
of  3rieldiRg  water  for  the  supply  of  the  canal,  which  is  calculatf 
ed  to  admit  of  32  gun  frigates,  or  ships  of  600  tons  burthen^ 

S^.  Gx^EMOARY, — a  considerable  valley  in  Inverness-shire ; 
which,  after  a  shelving  course  of  about  20  miles  in  length  from 
west  to  east,  and  at  a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  6  miles,  to  the 
summits  of  the  hills  on  each  side ;  and  having  different  lakes  and 
a  mountain  stream  in  the  middle,  makes  a  sudden  turn  hear  the 
termination  ef  its  course,  and  delivers  its  waters  into  Loch  Oich^ 
in  the  tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  6  miles  south-west  from 
Fort  Augustus.  It  is  chiefly  a  pastoral  district,  hemmed  in  by 
hills  and  mountains  on  both  sides,  with  some  fine  woods  near  its 
lower  extremity.  It  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  MacDonnels,  n 
branch  of  the  clan  MacDonald. 

25.  Glen-Moiuston, — an  extensive  pastoral  valley  in  Inver* 
ness-shire,  situated  by  a  riveV  that  falls  into  Lochness  on  the . 
north  side,  five  miles  east  of  Fort  Augustus,  after  flowing  many 
miles  through  a  thickly-wooded  country.     It  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  the  clan  Grant,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  650  people. 

36.  Glen-Urquhart, — a  winding  glen  of  coniicierable  extent^ 
and  of  more  than  common  fertility,  in  Invemer»>fhire,  is  fituated 
chiefly  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mountain  Mealfourvouny  (or  the  Cold 
Mountain),  and  whofe  waters  fall  into  Lochnefs,  00  the  north  fide, 
about  12  miles  wed  from  Invernefs.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  Corri-. 
liiony,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Grant. 

27.  The  AiKjif  Lpvat's  country,  or  the  country  of  the  Frafers^ 
—-is  ftretched  out  for  about  fix  miles  between  Invernefs  and  Beauly^ 
along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Frith  of  Beauly  ;  a  country  abounding 
in  beautiful  scenery  of  woods  and  waters,  hills  and  dales,  in  contif- 
Dued  fucceflion,  with  fome  very  fertile  corn  fields  in  high  cultivation^ 

28.  Strathglass,  the  Chiiholm's  country — -It- is  a  paftoral 
and  richly  wooded  country,  among  the  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Invernefs  (hire,  by  the  river  Glafs  (or  Qray  Water),  which 
flows  from  1 2  to  16  miles  parallel  to  Lochnefs,  at  about  ten  miles 
diflance.     It  forms  the  principal  branch  of  the  water  of  Beauly. 

29.  Moydart,— the  molt  southerly  fubdivifion  of  Invernefs-. 
(hire.  It  is  of  a  peninfular  form  ;  feparated  in  part  from  Ardna^ 
murchan  on  the  fouth,  by  Loch  Moydart,  a  branch  of  the  fea  ; 
from  Ardgowar  on  the  eafl  the  whole  way,  by  Loch  Shiel,  a 
fre(h  water  lake ;  and  from  Arafaik,  by  Loch  Aylort,  a  branch 
of  the  f^a|  leaving  it  in  that  quarter  an  iflhmus  of  about  4  miles^i 
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connecting  it  with  the  Mainland.  It  is  about  1 3  miles  long  from 
fouth-well  to  north-eail,  and  about  5  miles  broad  at  an  average, 
containing  thus  an  area  of  65  fquare  miles.  It  is  a  very  mountain- 
ous  country,  affording  fo  very  little  arable  land  as  to  produce  only 
300  bolls  of  oats,  and  56  of  bear,  annually.  But  there  arc  4000 
barrels  (perhaps  1000  Lothian  bolls)  of  potatoes  raifed,  which, 
after  all,  mud  be  much  (hort  of  what  is  neceffary  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  7 1 2,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  They  * 
have  24  horfes,  1 150  cattle,  1 2,750  fheep,  and  800  goats,  and  only 
5  Cftrts  and  3  ploughs  in  the  whole  diftrid.  The  fiihery  feems  to 
be  even  Icfs  produ6tive  than  the  agriculture,  as  the  produce  is  efti- 
mated  at  only  50I.  a-year.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  Macdonald  of 
Clanranald. 

30.  Arasaig. — ^This  territory  (part  of  Invemefs-fhire)  lyes  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding  di(lri£t,  between  it  and  the  country  of  Mor- 
rer,  having  Lochiel  on  the  eaft,  the  fea  on  the  weft  ;  and,  being  a- 
bout  1 3  miles  long  from  eaft  to  wed,  and  nearly  4  broad,  may  ex* 
tend  to  about  50  fquare  miles.  It  is  alfo  a  paftoral  country,  inha- 
bited by  810  people,  almoft  all  Roman  Catholics,  who  have,  a  flock 
of  56  horfes,  1435  cattle,  9915  (heep,  and  950  goats.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  Clanranald  ;  and  although  abounding  in  good  pafture,  is 
an  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 

31.  MoRRER  (the  mainland,  as  diftinguifhed  from  islands),— 4a 
Invernefs-fhirc,  and  belonging  to  Frafer  of  Lovat,  is  fufrounded 
by  Arafaig  on  the  fouth.  Loch  Nevifh  (a  branch  of  the  fea) 
on  the  north,  Lochiel's  country  on  the  eaft«  and  the  fea  on  the 
weft,  having  an  extenfive  frefti  water  lake,  Loch  Morrer,  in  the 
middle.  It  is  about  14  miles  Ion?  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  6 
miles  broad,  and  will  thus  comprehend  about  84  fquare  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  amount  to  928. 
It  is  chiefly  a  paftoral  country,  being  very  mountainous,  and  has  a 
good  ftock  of  flieep  and  black  cattle,  befides  a  number  of  goats. 

32.  Knoydart,  alfo  in  Invernefs-ftiirc, — is  embraced  by  Loch 
Nevifh  on  the  fouth,  L»och  Houm  on  the  north,  Glengary's  coun* 
try  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Sound  of  Skye  on  the  weft  ;  is  about  10 
miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  8  miles  broad.  The  number  of 
people  is  about  1000,  of  whom  850  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
live  chiefly  on  the  feafhore,  where  the  foil  is  light,  yielding  tolerable 
crops  of  oats,  bear,  and  potatoes.  The  hills  are  high,  but  affbid, 
in  genei-al,  good  pafture  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  flieep  ;  and  there 
are  a  cor.fiderable  number  of  deer.  The  country  belongs  to  Mac- 
donell  of  Glengary,  and  Macdonald  of  Scothoufe. 

33.  Glenelg, — the  raoft  northerly  diftri6^  of  Invemefs.ftiire  on 
the  weft  coaft.  It  is  furrounded  by  Loch  Houm  on  the  fouth, 
and  the  territory  of  Loch  Shiel  on  the  north,  Glengary's  country 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  Sound  of  Skye  on  the  weft,  from  which  ifland 
ii  is  diftant  at  one  place  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  mouQf 
^ainous  countryi  but  affords  good  paflure.     There  is  alfo  fome  good 
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intie  land  by  the  fides  of  the  lake^  riTiiletSy  and  branches  of  the ' 
fea»  on  which  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  1286,  raife,  in  favour- 
able (eaibns,  as  much  of  potatoes  and  corn  as  ferves  them  about 
nine  months  in  the  year ;  the  other  three  months'  food  they  have  to 
purdiafe  from  a  difl:ance»  and  in  unfavourable  feafons  they  require  Aill 
more.  But  their  hills  maintain  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and 
iheep,  whilst  the  fea  affords  them  6ih  in  great  abundance :  30,000 
barrels  of  herrings  have  been  caught  in  Loch  Houm  in  a  feafon. 
Glenelg  is  about  7  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  extending  to 
about  45  fquare  miles  in  ail«-— >It  belonged  till  of  late  to  the  laird 
€if  Madeod. 

District  VII. 

I*  Blackisle,  £alandu»  Arom^anach,-  and  Edderdatx^ 
(for  by  all  thefe  names  it  is  known  ),«n^s  that  country,  almoft  aa 
COand,  fituated  between  the  Fritlis  of  Beauly  and  Cromaity.  It 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  ancient  (hire  of  Cromarty,  part  of 
Rofs,  and  a  detached  part  of  the  (hire  of  Nairn,  in  an  extent  of 
about  1 20  fquare  miles. 

3.  Ferin DONALD  (or  Donald's  Country),  the  country  of  the 
Monroes  in  Rofs-(hire, — is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Cro- 
marty Frith,  and  comprehends  the  two  pariihes  of  Kiltearn  TtiA 
Alnefs,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  diverfity  of  its  fcenery,  confiding 
of  hills,  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  woods  and  plantations,  and  fome 
very  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  lands.  It  abounds  in  gentlemen's 
feats  and  pleafure-grounds,  chiefly  poiTelFed  by  the  refpectable  and 
very  ancient  clan  Monro,  who  have  had  the  property  of  this  fine 
rural  country  since  the  days  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  800  years  ago. 

3.  Glemshiel, — a  narrow  firath  in  the  county  of  Rofs,  btun^ 
the  moft  foutherly  territory  in  that  (hire,  upon  the  weft  coaft.  It 
is  fituated  between  Glengary  and  Kintail,  and  is  a  continuation  of 
the  vale  of  Glenmorifton  in  Invemefs-diire,  the  two  glens  meeting 
at  Loch  Clounie  in  the  middle.  The  military  road  from  Fort  Au- 
gustus leads  through,  it  to  the  old  barracks  of  Bernera  in  Glenelg. 
Part  of  it  extends  down  upon  the  west  coast  of  Loch  Duich,  be- 
tween that  branch  of  the  sea  and  Glenelg :  but  the  rest  is  wholly  a 
pastoral  country,  occupied  by  the  clans  Macrae  and  Maclennan^ 
keen  partisans  of  Seaforth,  the  proprietor  of  the  territory,  which  is 
about  16  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  six  miles. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  breed  of  black  cattle  in  this  vrild  and  re- 
duse  glen. 

4.  Kintail. — ^The  country  of  the  Macraes,  is  situated  next  to 
the  preceding  valley,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ross,  between  Loch 
Duich  and  Loch  Ling,  nearly  opposite  to  the  east  corner  of  the 
Isle  of  Sky.  It  is  a  high  mountainous  district,  about  16  miles 
long  and  8  miles  broad,  and  almost  inaccessible  by  land.  It  a- 
bounds  in  black  cattle  of  an  elegant  form  and  very  hardy,  and 
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has  great  store  of  fish  in  its  different  lochs.  The  people  amomit 
to  850 ;  but  although  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Seaforth 
family  for  some  centuries,  there  is  not  a  single  Mackenzie  in  the 
whole  territory. 

5.  LocHALSH. — This  is  another  of  Seaforth's  ancient  territo- 
ries, situated  immediately  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
west  coast,  between  Loch  Ling  or  Luing,  and  Loch  Carron.  It 
is  18  miles  long  and  about  four  miles  broad,  inhabited  by  ldS4 
people,  who  have  a  stock  of  SSI 5  cattle,  2475  sheep,  and  a  num- 
ber of  goats.  The  air  is  in  general  mild,  and  the  soil  on  the  de« 
clivities  of  the  smaller  hills  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  oats, 
bear,  potatoes  and  peas,  but  seldom  enough  to  maintain  the  peo- 
ple. The  cattle  are  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  this  terri- 
tory, as  great  numbers  are  sold  yearly.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter  sold,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  ricfaeit 
quality  and  finest  flavour. 

6.  Loch  Carron. — This  is  the  next  territory  to  the  north  on  - 
the  west  coast  of  Ross.  It  is  about  20  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to. 
N.  £.,  and  from  4  to  5  miles  broad,  having  either  the  sea-lodl 
of  Carron,  or  the  water  of  Carron,  in  the  middle,  the  whole  way. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Highland  country,  with  excellent  pastures,  and 
some  tolerably  fertile  land.  It  belongs  to  three  proprietors  ai 
the  names  of  Matheson,  Macdonald  and  Mackenzie.  There  is  a 
good  salmon  fishery,  and  at  times  vast  shoals  of  herring  in  the 
loch. 

7.  Applecross, — the  fanciful  name  of  a  Highland  territory,  on 
the  north  of  Loch  Carron,  fituated  between  Loch  Kifhom  on  the 
fouth,  and  Loch  Torndon  on  the  north,  both  which  branches  of 
the  fea  cut  deeply  into  it,  and  give  it  a  triangular  form  of  about  13 
miles  on  a  fide.  The  name  it  is  known  by  in  the  country  is  Com' 
rick,  Applccrofs  was  a  name  given  to  it  at  no  diftant  period ;  and» 
in  allufion  to  the  name,  there  are  five  apple  trees  planted  crofswife  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  prefent  church.  It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  arable  land,  yet  has  line  pafv 
tures  in  its  fequeftered  valleys,  where  confiderable  herds  of  native 
deer  dill  roam  at  large.  The  fisheries  on  its  coafts  are  very  abun- 
dant ;  and  thefe,  with  the  making  of  kelp,  are  the  chief  employ* 
ment  of  the  hardy  natives,  whofe  numbers  have  doubled  within  the 
lall  fifty  years,  and  now  amount  to  1734. 

8.  GARELOCH.^-This  extenfive  territory  is  fituated  between  Loch 
Torridon  on  the  fouth,  and  Loch  Mari  on  the  north ;  and  is  25 
miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  12  miles  broad.  It  is  a  mountainous 
and  barren  country,  but  has  been  reipark'able  for  ages  as  an  excellent 
fifhing  flation  ;  which  affords  much  (helter  from  the  many  bays  that 
cut  deeply  into  it  on  all  fides.  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  ter- 
ritory adjoining,  belongs  to  the  Mackenzies  :  feveral  gentlemen  of 
^hat  name  refide  in  it. 

9.  Groynarp,  or  Greinord,  (the  gloomy  port),  to  the  nprtl^ 
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of  GarelocY).  It  is  fituated  between  Lochs  Ew  and  Man  on  tlie 
fouth,  and  Loch  Broom  on  the  north,  a  diftance  of  about  i6  milea^ 
tnd  ftretches  inland  from  20  to  25,  fo  as  to  comprehend  an  area 
of  nearly  400  fquare  miles,  part  of  which  is  in  Cromarty,  and  part 
in  Rofs.  It  is  indented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  Tea,  and  contains  fe- 
.▼eral  frefh-water  lakes  and  mountain  ftreams.  Along  the  iidef  of 
ihefe  are  ftrips  of  tolerably  fertile  arable  land,  but  flill  not  fufficient 
to  fervc  the  inhabitants  in  bread  com,  which  they  have  every  year 
occafion  to  purchafe  from  other  places.  Much  wealth  arifes  here 
from  the  fiflieries,  which  are  amon^  the  very  bed  in  Scotland. 

10.  CoYGACH,  (the  fivefold  diftriffc,  from  its  five  diftinft  glens). 
—This  territory,  which  is  altogether  in  the  (hire  of  Cromarty,  is 
fituated  between  Loch  Broom  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  county  of 
Sutherland  on  the  N.  £.,  with  the  Tea  on  the  weft,  and  what  is  calU 
cd  the  Fruwater  in  Rofs-fhire  on  the  eaft  or  S.  W.  It  is  about  20 
miles  long,  and  8  miles  ac  an  average  broad,  thus  extending  owdt 
1 60  fquare  miles.  It  contains  feveral  high  mountains,  many  frefii* 
water  lakes,  and  ftreams,  with  fundry  inlets  of  the  fea.  It  makef 
part  of  the  fifhing  ftation  of  Loch  Broom,  and  has  a  population  of 
1 600  fouls,  of  whom  about  400  refide  in  the  town  of  UilapooL 

11.  AssiNT,  (the  hinder  diftri^i,  or  back  country).  This  lies 
to  the  north  of  Coygacb  ;  and  is  the  weft  divifion  of  the  county  of 
iSatherland.  It  is  about  12  miles  broad,  ft  retches  inland  nearly  16 
miles,  and  is  indented  with  feveral  fmall  branches  of  the  sea.  It  is 
a  mountainous  and  barren  country,  abounding  in  frefh-water  lakes 
and  ftreams^  mofies  and  marfhes  ;  fo  as  not,  to  have  more  than  one 
part  in  100  in  cultivation,  or  capable  of  it ;  and  what  is  in  culture 
is  performed  more  with  the  fp|i^  than  the  plough.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  for  feveral  InoHve  fiHieries,  and  has  a  very  confi- 
derable  population,  amounting  to  about  3000,  chiefly  of  the  names 
of  Njcol,  Macnicol,  and  Nicolfoo.  It  all  belongs  to  the  Countefs 
pf  Sutherland.  There  is  a  remarkable  promontory  on  the  coaft  of 
this  country,  called  the  Ru-ftour  of  Aflint,  or  the  great  headland 
or  point  of  Afiint,  proje^ing  feveral  miles  into  the  ocean. 

12.  EDDEaACHTLis,  (or  the  country  between  the  ki^  ot 
branches  of  the  iea),— ^-is  fituated  to  the  north  of  Aifint,  being  te* 
parated  from  it  by  an  inlet  of  the  iea,  called  Kylis-cowie,  and  fipom 
the  territory  of  Afhir  by  another  branch  of  the  fea  called  Loich 
Lazfor(].  It  is  about  12  miles  long  from  fouth  to  north,  and  10 
oroad  from  veft  to  eaft.  Few  places  have  a  more  dreary  and  rag- 
ged appearance  than  this  country,  which  chiefly  confills  of  almoft 
inacceffible  mountains,  that  prefs  clofely  upon  each  other ;  but  it 
neverthelefs  produces  abundance  of  excellent  paftui^e  for  black  cat- 
tle, fheep  and  goats ;  and  maintains  numerous  herds  of  different 
kinds  of  deer.  Here  are  many  good  harbours,  and  much  fiihing  on 
the  coaft.  The  number  of  people  (  generally  of  the  names  of  Mor* 
rifon,  Macleod,  and  Macauley)  in  1793  was  found  to  be  1024;  of 
horfes  351  ;  of  cattle  2573 }  of  flieep  2629 ;  and  of  gpats  ijoj* 
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The  rent  only  about  one-third  of  a  penny  the  acre.  I«ord  Reay  is 
the  fole  proprietor.  Since  1 793  the  rent  has  been  more  than  tri- 
pled ;  and  the  deer  in  a  great  meafure  all  over  the  Reay  eilate  have 
been  extirpated,  and  fheep  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

13.  AsHiR,  (erroneously  written  and  pronounced  (Mdshoreshj 
strangers), — is  that  mountainous  district  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  ScotKind,  extending  from  Edderachylis  north  to  Cape  Wrath^ 
about  10  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.  It  forms  part  of  the 
parisih  of  Edderachylis^  and  its  population  and  stock  are  includ- 
ed in  the  preceding  article. 

14.  S'lKATiiNAVEii,  in  the  largest  sense,  is  the  north-east  di* 
vision  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  extending  45  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  *2,5  miles,  where  broadest,  from  south  to  north, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  970  square  miles  of  land,  exelu- 
ftive  of  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  and  fresh-water  lakes.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parishes,  with  a  population  of  6806,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  only  7  to  the  square  mile.  The  arable  land  is 
contained  within  very  narrow  limits,  not  exceeding  one  part  i9 
100,  ami  ouly  to  be  met  with  by  the  margins  of  the  sea,  ani 
fivers.  The  pastures,  liowever,  are  good,  the  whole  country 
standing  on  lime  rock,  which  occasions  the  finest  white  clover 
to  grow  even  on  the  mountains.  These  till  of  late  were  pastur- 
ed by  numerous  herds  of  deer,  but  now  more  generally  by 
sheep.  Stratlinavcr  Proper,  \ji  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  the 
district  on  e^ch  side  of  the  Naver,  containing  2000  inhabitants^ 
and  IGOO  acres  of  arable  laud*  It  gives  the  title  of  Baroness  to 
the  Countess  of  Sutherland ;  but  Lord  Reay  is  almost  the  sole 
proprietor,  and  his  principal  place  of  residence  is  at  the  house 
of  Tongue,  a  stately  man^ion  wmA  woods  and  gardens,  by  th^ 
)>ay  of  Tongue  in  this  country* 

BRANCH  II. — The  Hebrides,  or  Ebudes. 

It  is  proposed,  without  enumerating  the  whole  gf  these  islands, 
to  state  the  leading  features  of  the  principal  ones,  commencing 
with  those  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  called  the  Cumbraes,  and 
belonging  to  that  county.  / 

The  C UMBRA £s,  or  the  Isles  of  Meikle  and  Little  Cumbrae.— * 
They  are  situated  from  H  to  3  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ayrs]hire> 
and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  Isle  of  Bute.  About  one 
half  of  the  largest  is  arable,  produting  wheat,  every  other  kind 
of  corn,  and  potatoes,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses,  all  well  cut 
tivatcd.  It  contains  nearly  four  square  miles ;  the  smallest  only 
one  mile,  and  is  employed  in  pasture,  and  in  raising  numbers  of 
rabbits,  containing  only  four  or  five  families,  who  have  the  charge 
of  a  light-Iiouse.  It  consists  chiefly  of  basaltic  rocks,  and  be- 
longs wholly  to  tlie  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  largest  belongs  to 
the  jNIarquis  of  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 
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*  The  Isle  of  Buxi. — ^This  is  situated  on  the  Firth  oF  Clyde, 
near  to  Cowal  in  Argyieshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  two 
channels  little  more  dian  a  mile  over.  It  is  15  miles  long  from 
S.  E,  to  N.  W.  and  four  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth  in  a  cross  di- 
rection. It  comprehends  in  all  about  40  square  miles,  of  which 
one  half  may  be  stated  as  in  cultivation ;  the  other  half  consists  of 
hilts,  and  some  remaining  morasses  not  yet  reclaimed.  The  soil  in 
general  is  light  and  sandy,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture ;  the 
crops  of  barley,  oats,  turnips,  &c,  being  inferior  to  those  of  few 
districts  in  the  kingdonu  Even  wheat  is  raised  in  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  where  the  country  is  generally  enclosed  with  ditcb 
and  hedge,  and  is  under  a  very  proper  system  of  husbandry. 
Limestone  and  slate  are  both  plentiful ;  but  coal  has  not  yet 
been  found.  Herrings  abound  in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  that 
fishery  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
indeed  fond  of  a  seafaring  life  in  general,  and  have  from  80  to 
100  decked  vessels,  several  of  which  are  above  100  tons  burthen. 
The  number  of  people  is  6847.  They  generally  speak  tlie  Gae- 
lic languat^e.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  island,  and  has  a  most  elegant  mansion,  viz.  Mowtt-' 
Stexvartf  near  the  south  end,  within  200  yards  of  the  sea,  in  fuH 
view  of  the  Clyde,  and  much  ornamented  by  wood.  Conjoined 
with  Arran,  this  forms  a  distinct  county,  and  alternately  with 
Caithness  sends  a  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Arrak. — This  island  is  also  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  five  miles 
south  from  Bute,  five  miles  east  from  Kintyre,  and  nine  miles» 
west  from  the  coast  of  Ayr.  It  is  about  21  miles  long  from 
south  to  north,  and  nearly  10  miles  where  broadest  from  east  to 
west,  and  extends  over  a  surface  of  about  117  square  miles.  It  is 
an  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  of  which  there 
is  not  above  one-fiftli  part  arable,  and  even  that  very  indifferent- 
ly cultivated.  The  only  crops  cultivated  are  oats,  bear,  pota- 
toes and  fiax.  The  number  of  people  is  6  ISO,  all  of  whom 
speak  the  Gaelic  language.  Game  abounds  greatly  in  this  isl- 
and, more  especially  grouse,  which  are  astonishingly  numerous 
on  the  mountains.  In  these  also  are  found  some  beautiful  rock 
CT}'stals  or  cairngorums.  There  is  much  limestone  and  slate, 
and  some  appearance  of  coal.  The  fisheries  are  most  abundaar, 
particularly  of  herring,  which  is  prosecuted  to  great  advantage. 
Arran  has  two  remarkably  fine  harbours,  Lamlash  on  the  cast 
side,  and  Loch  Ranza  on  the  north  end.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  proprietor  of  nearly  the 
whole  island. 

llie  principal  islands  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  are, 

1.  GiGiiA, — an  island  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  miles 

hfoad,   lying  o(F  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre,   six   miles  south 

of  the  entrance  into  Loch  Tarbat.     It  extends,  in  conjunction 

witli  the  small  adjacent  isle  of  Car;!, '  to  about  5  square  niile«^^ 
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of  which  30  parts  in  100  are  in  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  un^ 
der  the  fostering  care  of  the  proprietor,  Mr  Macniel,  of  a  He* 
bridian  clan,  that  are  conspicuously  active  and  enterprising  as  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  There  are  neither  foxes  nor  weasels  in  the 
island.  There  is  a  rich  fishery  around  it,  and  much  kelp  is  made 
on  the  shores.  Tliere  is  a  good  breed  of  cattle.  The  number 
of  people  is  850  ;  and  seems  to  be  increasing  rapidly. 

2.  Is  LA,  is  one  of  the  best,  although  not  the  largest,  and  a* 
mong  the  most  southerly  of  these  islands.  It  is  situated  about 
12  miles  west  of  the  nearest  land  in  Knapdale  of  Argyll,  and 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  isle  of  Ratlilio,  off  tlie  coast  of  Ire- 
land. Different  accounts  are  given  of  its  extent.  Arrowsmith 
makes  it  about  22  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  where  it  termi- 
nates in  a  narrow  point,  and  about  the  same  breadth  from  east  to 
west  over  the  broadest  part  near  the  south  extremity,  the  large 
bay  of  Loch-in-daal  entering  deeply  into  it  from  the  south.*  Islay, 
according  to  the  very  accurate  map  for  the  Ardrossan  Canal,  is 
SI  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  its  greatest  breadth  21  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Duncan's  elegant  map  in  the  Scotch  Itinerary,  its 
greatest  length  is  28  miles,  and  its  breadth^  as  above,  is  21. 
This  is  not  only  given  in  different  dimensions,  but  its  position  is 
not  accurately  laid  down.  From  Mr  Macdon aid's  recent  Survey^ 
it  appears  to  extend,  in  all,  over  an  area  of  about  308  square 
miles,  of  which  about  eight  miles  may  be  stated  as  fresh-water 
lakes.  About  one-fourth  part  of  the  land  may  be  stated  either 
as  in  actual  cultivation,  as  under  wood,  or  as  rich  pastures. 
There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  active  horses  in  this  island,  of 
which  there  are  from  250  to  300  exported  yearly,  chiefly  to  Ire- 
land ;  whilst  the  black  cattle,  in  number,  it  is  supposed,  about 
J  2,000,  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  English  graziers,  who  pur- 
chase about  2640  annually.  There  are  but  few  sheep.  The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  great  extent ;  for  besides  sup- 
plying themselves,  the  people  of  Isla  export  to  the  value  of 
5000/.  of  linen  yarn  yearly.  Kelp  is  made  to  the  extent  of  200 
tons.  There  are  some  lead  mhies  wrought,  but  coal  has  not 
been  found,  which  operates  against  that  species  of  employ- 
ment from  the  scarcity  of  fuel  fit  for  the  purpose.  Isla  abounds 
greatly  in  game,  both  of  the  land  and  the  water  kind.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  peat  from  its  mountains ;  and  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  is  now  beginning  to  be  conducted  with  great  ener- 
gy in  the  most  impiroved  mode :  and  from  the  excellent  roads 
and  numerous  bridges  which  have  of  late  been  made,  a  ready 
communication  from  one  place  to  another,  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  country,  is  in  a  great  measure  enjoyed.  It  be- 
longs principally  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  who  resides  oc- 
casioifklly  $  and  the  rent,  estimated  at  16,000/.,  is  more  than  the 
purchase  money  half  a  century  ago.  Marl  and  limestone  abound 
greatly,  and,  what  is  not  very  common  among  these  western  isl- 
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ands,  thefe  Is  a  considerable  extent  of  natural  wood  on  the  east 
8hore»  and  some  thriving  plantations  around  Isla  House,  near 
the  prosperous  village  of  Bowmore,  at  the  head  of  Loch^in-daal. 
There  are  many  fresh-water  lakes  and  small  streams  abounding 
in  fish,  while  the  surrounding  ocean  holds  out  a  supply  from  the 
greater  fisheries  that  is  inexhaustible.  But  the  ii^abitants  of 
.Isla,  imlike  to  the  rest  of  the  western  islanders,  are  more  at- 
tached to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  to  the  fisheries.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  is  11,500,  and  seems  to  be  fast  in- 
creasing. Many  of  them  are  in  genteel  circumstances,  and  live 
in  as  elegant  a  style  as  in  any  country  part  of  Scotland!. 

8.  CoLONSAT,  conjoined  with  Oronsay,  from  which  it  Is  ze* 
parated  by  a  narrow  sound,  dry  at  low  water,  is  situated  about 
12  miles  west  from  the  isle  of  Jura,  and  about  six  miles  north 
by  west  of  the  isle  of  Isla.  It  is  about  seven  or  eight  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  con-^ 
taining  about  nine  square  miles  of  land,  besides  some  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  soil  i&  in  general  light  and  fertile,  and  in  a  most 
respectable  state  of  cultivation,  through  the  example  and  in- 
fluence of  Mr  Macniel  the  proprietor,  who  cultivates  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  artificial  grasses,  on  a  great  scale,  whilst  the  natu- 
ral pastures  of  this  fine  island  are  uncommonly  rich.  This  will 
account  for  the  excellency  of  the  black  cattle,  which  are  in  high 
reputation  witli  the  graziers.  There  is  a  hardy  race  of  small 
horses,  but  very  few  sheep.  -  There  are  many  rabbits,  but  neii- 
ther  hares  nor  partridges,  and  but  few  grouse.  There  was  an- 
ciently a  monastery  in  the  Oronsay  quarter  of  the  Island,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  yet  remaining,  and  next  to  those  of  lona  are  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  &Qest  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  population  of  Colonsay  is  increasing,  and  a- 
joaounts  now  to  860.  About  two-fifUis  of  the  island  is  in  culti- 
tation. 

4.  Jura,  a  much  larger  island,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Enap- 
.dale,  about  five  or  six  miles  distant^-  and  to  the  N.  £.  of  Isla, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  about  a  mile 
over.  It  is  above  20  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  is 
from  two  miles  to  seven  miles  broad,  comprehendiug  an  area  of 
about  84  square  miles,  including  some  lakes.  It  is  an  extremely 
mountainous  and  barren  country,  more  especially  on  the  west- 
em  side,  which  is  altogether  uninhabitable. '  The  inhabitants- 
of  the  island,  amounting  to  1200,  live  altogether  on  tlie  east 
side,  on  a  narrow  slip  of  flat  land  near  the  shore,  where,  on  a 
thin  meagre  soil,  they  cultivate,  with  difficulty,  very  defective 
crops  of  oats  and  bear,  but  succeed  somewhat  better  with  po« 
tatoes  and  flax.  The  whole  lands  in  cultivation  amount  to  a- 
bout  seven  parts  in  100.  The  live  stock  are  horses  and  cattle, « 
both  diminutive  in  size;  small  sheep  with  uncommonly  fine 
fleeces;  and  a  number  of  shaggy  goats.     The  game  are  red 
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deer,  grouse,  ptarmagan,  and  blackcock;  but  there  is  neither 
partridge  nor  hare,  and  but  very  few  rabbits:  eagles  abound^ 
nestling  among  the  inaccessible  rocks,  and  are  very  destructive 
to  the  kids  and  lambs.  The  minerals  are  iron  ore,  manganese 
and  slate.  The  Paps  of  Jura  are  four  remarkable  and  high 
pointed  hills,  seen  at  a  great  distance.  There  are  about  80  or 
90  tons  of  kelp  annually  made.  Jura  belongs  to  two  proprie- 
tors, Mr  Campbell  of  Jura,  and  Mr  Macniel  of  Colonsay.  This 
latter  gentleman  keeps  his  part  of  it  entirely  in  pasture. 

5.  Islands  of  Lohn. — These  are  Scarba,  Lunga,  Luing,  Sail, 
Shuna,  Eisdale,  Kerrera,  and  several  others  still  smaller.  They 
extend  altogether  to  about  30  square  miles,  of  which  about  35 
parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation^  and  the  population  amounts  to 
about  X200  souls.  They  are  valuable  even  in  an  agricultural 
view,  perhaps  still  more  so  as  fishing  stations,  and  some  of  them^ 
as  Eisdale,  for  slate  quarries.  Indeed,  owing  to  their  situation, 
and  the  easy  conveyance  by  sea,  instead  of  a  land  carriage,  these 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  quarries  of  that  material  in  Bri- 
tain.  The  whole  island  does  not  exceed  50  Scots  acres,  yet  it 
has  for  ages  been  famed  for  its  slate,  and  the  number  exported 
annually  is  upwards  of  5,000,000.  The  value  of  those  shipped 
off  in  1807  was  9066/.  12s.  Sterling. 

6.  Mull. — This  very  extensive  but  rugged  island  is  situated 
off  the  coast  of  Morvem,  being  divided  from  it  by  what  is  called 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  narrow  strait  of  about  20  miles  long,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth;  It  is  extremely  ir- 
regular in  its  outline,  being  much  intersected  by  deep  ba3r8  and 
fritlis.  The  greatest  length  of  land  in  this  isle  is  about  30  niileK 
along  the  south  coast,  and  it  is  where  broadest  about  22  miles 
from  south  to  north ;  the  whole  extent,  raeasut'ed  carefully  on 
Arrowsniith's  map,  is  301  square  miles,  including  some  fresh- 
water lakes.  Were  we  to  credit  what  travellers  report  on  tbS 
subject,  it  should  seem  to  be  more  than  three  times  this  extent. 
But  these  appear  to  calculate  distances  from  the  time  they  take  t6 
traverse  a  country;  and  in  this  island,  travelling  is  always  an  ex- 
tremely tedious  process,  from  the  total  want  of  roads,  and  the 
many  turnings  and  windings  that  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mo- 
rasses, torrents  and  precipices.  It  is  in  general  a  very  moun- 
tainous and  rugged  country,  much  more  adapted  to  pasture 
than  tillage,  and  is  besides  greatly  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of 
mountain  streams,  which  often  descend  in  torrents  to  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  The  pastures  however  are  good,  and  maintain  a 
great  number  of  live  stock,  of  which  the  cattle,  a  most  valuable 
breed,  are  estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000;  the  sheep  at  18,00Cf, 
and  the  horses,  strong  but  small  sized,  from  2000  to  3000,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  goats  and  hogs.  Among  the  wild  animals 
there  still  remain  some  herds  of  red  deer,  which  in  severe  wintet 
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atorms  descend  from  the  hills,  and  frequently  mix  with  the  cattle 
in  the  farm  yards.  Wild-fowl  are  also  very  abundant.  And 
there  is  a  remnant  still  of  tlie  ancient  forests  to  be  met  with  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  consisting  of  oak,  birch,  ash,  Sec* 
There  are  also  some  thriving  plantations.  The  minerals  are 
marble,  limestone,  and  coal.  There  appears  to  be  abundance 
oi  iish ;  but  the  people  do  not  seem  to  make  great  exertions  to 
■avail  themselves  of  this  advantage.  They  make  kelp,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  about  600  tons  yearly.  The  chief  harbours 
are  at  Tobermory  and  Aross,  both  post  towns;  the  first  is  a 
considerable-  village,  belonging  to,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Society  for  extending  tlie  British  fisheries.  The  Duke  ^  of 
Ai^ll  is  the  greatest  proprietor,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Madean  and  Macdonald  have  the  rest  of  tlie  islaud. 
The  people,  cheerful,  innocent  and  happy,  amount  to  92^,  and 
the  proportion  of  land  in  cultivation  is  estimated  at  eight  parts 
ki  one  hundred.  There  are  several  considerable  islets  depend- 
ent on  Mull,  such  as  Ulva,  Gometra,  Jcolmkill,  &c,  all  inhabit- 
ed, and  of  considerable  fertility,  besides  a  g^eat  many  others  un« 
inhibited.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  lona,  or  Icolmkill. 
?•  If  loKA,  or  I-CoLM-KiLL,  SO  remarkable  for  its  magnifi- 
cent ruins,  and  for  being  the  burial  place  of  so  many  Scotish; 
Danish,  and  Irish  sovereigns,  and  other  chiefs,  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  and  is  situated  off 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  from  which  it  is  separdtcd 
by  a  narrow  sound.  From  all  accounts,  its  venerable  and  ancient 
remains  are  highly  worthy  of  attention.  Although  every  care  to 
keep  them  in  preservation  is  bestowed  by  the  ^imily  of  Argyll^ 
■(who  have  on  several  occasions  interfered  to  prevent  dilapida* 
tion^  and  have  latterly  enclosed  the  whole  within  a  high  wall,) 
yet  they  are  fast  mouldering  into  decay.  This  is  nbt  much  to 
be  wondafed,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  more  than  1200  years 
•ince  their  erection,  and  that  they  are  no  doubt  the  most  ancient 
buildings  of  whose  origin  any  thing  certain  is  known  in  ScotlaiYd. 
With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  island  is  either  all  arable,  or  con- 
aists  of  good  pasturage.  It  is  very  populous  for  its  size,  having 
upwards  of  S20  inhabitants.     It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

8.  ■  Staffa. — A  rock  so  highly  celebrated  for  its  wonderful 
basxdtic  pillars  and  caves,  is  situated  about  five  miles  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  at  the  entrance  into  Loch-na-Keil. 
In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  it  is  of  no  importance,  except  that 
it  feeds  a  few  cattle. 

9.  Tyrer. — This  island  is  situate<l  14  miles  west  from  the  near- 
est part  of  Mull.  It  is  about  1 S  miles  long  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  of  various  breadth,  from  five  miles  to  less  thao 
one,  as  it  is  much  indented  by  the  sea.  Altogether  it  measures 
S6i  square  milss  of  land,  besides  some  fresh-water  lakes.   Abov^t 
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30  parte  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  interspersed  with  knells  and 
small  green  hills,  not  exceeding  300  feet  in  height,  so  that  this 
island  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  fertile  of  the  Hebrides. 
Yet  the  husbandry  is  stiH  very  rude,  but  may  be  expected  to 
improve,  as  some  good  examples  are  now  beginning  to  be  introdu- 
ced. It  has  a  most  ample  live  stock ;  1500  horses,  2000  cattle, 
800  sheep,  and.  139^  swine  are  stated  to  be  the  amount.  The 
population  in  1801  was  3290.  The  minerals  are  ironstcme,  lime* 
stone,  and  marble  in  beautiful  variety.  Fish  is  very  plentiful  a- 
lon^  the  coast ;  but  fishing  is  little  practised  by  the  natives.  Tkey 
make  however  much  kelp.  This  island  abounds  to  profusion  ia 
game;  and  it  is  singularly  happy  in  a  total  want  of  all  noxiooi 
•  reptiles.    It  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

10.  Coll.'— This  island  is  distant  seven  miles  west  from  Mull, 
and  two  from  Tyree,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  seem 
almost  a  part  of  that  island.  It  is  15  miles  long  from  south-wesi 
to  north-east,  and  where  broadest  is  about  three  miles,  and  com* 
prebends,  in  all,  an  area  of  about  28  sqnare  miles.  Of  this  about 
one-third  part  is  in  cultivation ;  tlie  rest  is  hills,  rocks,  sands,  lakes, 
&c.  There  are  however  no  hills  of  consequence,  the  highest  be- 
ing only  450  feet ;  but  the  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified 
by  knoll  and  vale.  It  yields  good  crops  of  bear,  oats  and  pota- 
toes, and  of  late  tmrnip  and  even  wheat,  lliis  last  is  sown  only 
by  Maclean  of  Coll,  who  is  proprietor  of  about  four-fifths  of 
the  island,  and  who  has  done  much  towards  ite  improvement, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  There  is  no  growing  timber, 
but  there  are  very  thriving  fruit  trees  and  berry  bushes  in  the 
gardens.  Rabbits  are  numerous,  and  a  pair  of  hares  (brought 
to  it  lately)  have  increased  wonderfully.  Formerly  it  was  over- 
stocked with  sheep  ;  but  these  interfering  too  much  with  the  re- 
cent improvements  in  agriculture,  have  been  reduced  to  about 
500,  which  is  also  the  number  aH  horses.  To  cattle,  the  people 
are  more  partial,  as  the  natural  pastures  are  excellent,  which  has 
.enabled  them  to  rear  about  1500,  of  a  good  kind,  of  which  they 
export  about  220  yearly,  and  kill  about  80  or  90  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  abounds  with  good  peat.  There  is  a  lead  mine  of  a 
promising  appearance,  and  also  marble  in  great  abundance.  Tlie 
fisheries  arc  most  ample,  hut  not  prosecuted  to  any  extent.  A- 
bout  from  80  to  100  tons  of  kelp  are  made  yearly.  The  number 
of  people  is  about  1100. 

11.  LiSMORE,  (or  the  Great  Garden),  is  situated  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Linnhe  I^och,  at  the  west  Entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Ca^ 
nal.  Is  is  about  10  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.£.  and  from  a 
mile  to  two  miles  broad ;  and,  including  the  adjacent  isles  of  E-' 
ricksa,  Shuma,  and  several  smaller  islete,  extends  in  all  to  10 
square  miles.  It  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  one-half  of  it  at  least 
is.in  cultnstioD,  bearing  good  crops  of  bear,  oots  and  potatoes. 
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and  of  late,  turnip  and  artificial  grasses.  A  singulat  circumstance 
is  mentioned  iA  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  that  isf 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  namely,  that  about  90  years  ago  an  ex- 
periment was  made  to  ascertain  if  sea  trout  would  live  in  fresh- 
water lakes;  and  it  succeeded  so. well,  that  from  a  few  that  werd^ 
then  put  into  a  lake  in  this  island  the  breed  has  become  numer- 
ous, and  retains  itself  perfectly  distinct,  without  a  possibility  of 
any  connexion  with  sea  water.  The  number  of  people  in  this' 
and  the  itdjacent  islets  is  estimated  at  1410. 

12.  MuiCK, — lies  about  four  miles  N.  W.  from  the  nearest 
point  in  Ardnamurchan.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  from' 
onepfourth  of  a  mile  to  two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  containing 
about  three  and  a  half  square  miles  of  good  pasturage,  and  excel- 
lent com  land,  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  people  amount 
to  256f  and  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  but  wear  the  Low-country 
dress.  This  island  is  extremely  scarce  of  fuel;  neither  had  it  a 
mill  for  grinding  the  corn,  so  that  the  inhabitants  endure  great 
priTations  in  these  respects.  The  rent  in  1796  was  L.232,  ex- 
clusive of  kelp.     It  belongs  to  Clanranald. 

IS.  Rum,— is  situated  about  14  miles  north  by  west  of  Ardna- 
murchan, but  is  seven  miles  west  from  the  point  of  Sleat  in  Skye. 
It  is  eight  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  miles  at 
its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west,  comprehending  an  area 
of  34  square  miles,  of  which  not  more  than  six  parts  in  ]  00  can  be 
stated  as  in  cultivation,  or  at.  all  capable  of  it^  as  Rum  is  the  most 
mountainous  and  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides,  not  even  excepting 
Jura.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  excellent  breed  of  small  highmet* 
tied  horses,  of  which,  at  times,  a  considerable  number  are  export- 
ed for  sale,  and  also  for  a  small  breed  of  sheep,  whose  wool  sells 
at  a  high  rate.  The  number  of  people  is  about  GOO.  It  belong? 
to  Maclean  of  Coll.  There  were  formerly  extensive  woods  in  this 
island,  (and  it  was  then  called  TJie  kingdom  of  the  Wild  Forest)^ 
which  were  well  stocked  with  deer;  But  both  woods  and  deer 
have  disappeared. 

•  14.  Canna. — This  is  the  I^t  Argyll-shire  island  to  be  notic- 
ed in  this  account.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  wes^t  of  the 
preceding  isle  of  Rum,  nine  miles  south  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
about  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Ardnftmiirchan,  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Argyll-shirc.  It  is  about  five  miles  Ipng  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  h  a  mile  and  a  half,  extend- 
ing altogether  to  four  square  miles  of  surface,-  (including  the 
small  ble  of  Sandy  adjacent).  About  45  parts  in  100  are  in 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  reckoned  fertile^  being  a  decomposition 
c^  basaltes  and  plnmpudding  stone  ;  even  the  hills,  which  rise  a- 
bout  600  feet,  are  iino  green  pasture,  and  wood  ha^s  of  late  been 
planted  in  this  island  and  found  to  thrive.  The  men  of  Canna 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  intrepidity  in  fishings  and  make  • 
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a  good  figure  in  that  branch  of  employment.    The  number  of 
the  people  is  about  400.     It  belongs  to  Qlanranald. 
Several  islands  belong  to  Inrernessshirey  viz. 

1.  £iG,  situated  six  miles  west  from  the  point  of  Arasaig  on 
the  Mainland  of  that  county,  and  five  miles  south  from  tlie  poinc 
of  Sleat  in  Skyek    It  is  about  six  miles  long  from  north  to  souths 
and  four  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west»  con- 
taining in  all  an  area  of  about  13^  square  miles,  of  which  about 
40  parts  in  100  may  be  in  cultivation*  and  the  rest  is  pretty  good 
hill  pasture.     Some  elegant  small  horses  on  this  isle  are  in  request 
for  the  saddle,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  reckoned  good.     The 
number  of  people  amounts  to  about  5S6,  but  they  labour  under  [ 
the  great  disadvantage  of  having  neither  wind  nor  water  mills  to 
manufacture  their  grain,  and  consequently  sufter  much  inconve-  [ 
nience,  and  frequently  loss,  in  transporting  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  mainland  for  that  purpose.     Nobody  has  yet  sug- 
gested to  them  the  practicability  of  getting  it  done  hj  horse 
machinery,  or  by  sea  mills.    It  belongs  also  to  Clanranald;  and» 
along  with  Muick,  Rum  and  Canna,  composes  what  is  called  the 
parish  of  Small  IsleSy  one  of  the  most  laborious  ministerial  charg- 
es in  Scotland. 

2.  Skye. — This  island,  in  point  of  extent,  is  the  second  in 
rank  among  the  Hebrides,  and  ts  perhaps  the  first  in  regard  to 
importance.  It  is  separated  on  the  S.  £.  from  the  mahuand  by 
the  Sound  of  Skye,  a  channel  about  24  miles  long,  and  from  half 
a  mile  to  six  miles  broad  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  it  is  separated  from 
the  Lo7ig  Island  hj  a  channel  called  the  Minch,  from  15  to  20 
miles  broad.  Skye,  from  the  point  of  Sleat  in  the  south,  to  the 
Aird  of  Trotternish  in  the  north  by  west,  is  4.^^  miles  long«  and 
ft  is  nearly  the  same  distance  to  Vaternish  Point  in  the  N.W» 
The  greatest  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  N.  VV.  is  24  miles  ; 
but  this  includes  two  broad  bays  that  penetrate  the  island  deep- 
ly in  that  direction.  Indeed  it  is  so  much  indented  by  many 
arms  of  the  sea,  that  no  part  is  more  than  four  miles  and  a 
quarter  from  salt  water.  The  whole  contents,  measured  care- 
fully from  Arrowsmitli^s  map,  amount  to  535  square  miles,  in- 
cluding about  10  square  miles  of  fresh- water  lakes.  The  land 
will  therefore  extend  to  336,000  acres.  The  general  aspect  of 
this  island  is  extremely  mountainous,  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
above  12  parts  in  100  in  ctiltivation,  or  capable  of  it ;  and  these 
are  chiefly  in  small  patches  and  strips,  by  the  margin  of  the  differ- 
ent bays,  except  in  the  most  northerly  extremity,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmuir  in  Trottcrness,  where  for  four  miles  the  land  is  flat,  the 
soil  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  farms  enclosed  and  d4vided. 
But,  with  all  the  great  proportion  of  hill  and  mountain,  it  does 
not  follow  that  barrenness  or  sterility  is  the  consequence.  On  the 
contrary,  these  hills,  so  widely  extended  and  towering  so  proud- 
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Ij  to  the  skies,  are  in  general  of  considerable  value,  from  the 
excellent  pasture  in  which  they  abound.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  central  and  southern  quarters,  where  the  hills  of  Cul« 
iin,  founded  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  produce  an  uncommonly  rich 
lierbagey  on  which  are  fed  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  herds  of  deer 
for  which  this  island  was  formerly  famed,  and  which  continue 
still  to  roam  at  large  in  native  freedom  from  brow  to  brow  of 
these  T^rdant  heights.  Most  of  these  hills  in  ancient  times  were 
clothed  with  wood*  But  there  is  little  forest  timber  now  re* 
xnaining  in  Skye ;  there  being  hardly  any  except  in  the  south- 
east coast  of  Slcat,  where  there  are  still  some  stools  of  natural 
wood,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  together  with  alder, 
willow,  and  other  aquatics. 

,  The  crops  cultivcUed  are  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  fl^ix. 
Artificial  grasses  and  turnips  are  little  known ;  but  they  are  part- 
ly introduced,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  cultivation  of  them 
will  soon  become  more  extensive,  as  they  are  so  very  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  cattle,  which  is  the  staple  land  commodity  of 
the  island.  In  the  gardens  and  kail-yards  most  of  the  esculent 
vegetables  cultivated  on  the  mainland  are  raised  with  great  sue* 
jcess,  as  are  also  the  smaller  fruits. 

Live  SlocL — This  is  e«ttmated  at  4000  hor5;es,  of  a  small  but 
hardy  and  durable  race;  18,000  cattle  of  an  excellent  breed,  of 
which  about  3800  are  annually  exported,  and  they  form  the  prin- 
cipal export  of  the  island.  The  number  of  sheep  is  guessed  at 
40,000;  but  this  is  little  else  than  conjecture,  as  it  is  hardly  prac- 
ticable to  ascertain  the  real  amount.  Tliey  consist  partly  of  the 
native  yellow- faced  kind,  partly  of  CheviolSf  and  partly  of  the 
black-faced  Linfom,  which  are  here  the  great  favourites.  Seve- 
ral thousands  of  them  are  annually  exported.  Hogs^  goats^  and 
rabhitSy  (nearly  all  equally  wild),  are  in  considerable  number, 
but  are  so  little  under  control,  as  to  a£Ford  no  permanent  source 
4)f  revenue*  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  but  is  thougnt  to 
decline  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  getting  more  and  more  in- 
to cultivation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  serpents,  or  viper;,  both 
reckoned  very  noxious. 

In  tlie  surrounding  seas,  which  embrace  750  miles  of  coastj 
there  are  myriads  of  (ish ;  particularly  herring,  mackarel,  turbot, 
scate,  ling,  cod ;  also  ahell-fiah  in  great  abundance,  such  as  oys- 
ters and  lobsters,  &c.  So  that  combining  the  situation  with  the 
facilities,  the  men  of  Skye  have  an  opportunity  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  the  fisheries  beypnd  any  other  islanders  in  Scotland,  and 
in  fact  they  apply  themselves  to  them  with  considerable  industry, 
and  jQrequently  with  great  effect.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
miserably  tantalized  with  a  profusion  of  fish,  when  they  cannot 
command  a  single  ounee  of  salt  to  cure  them,  owing  to  their  dis- 
|tance  from  the  Customhouse,  and  to  the  complicated  salt  duty  re- 
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pulations,  which  shut  them  up  completely  from  eitlier  bettering 
tlieir  own  circumstances,  or  promoting  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  by  this  otherwise  abundant  bounty  of  Providence. 

Kf'Ip  is  made  annually  to  the  extent  of  500  tons;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased,  to 
the  no  small  emolument  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  increase 
of  the  proprietors*  rents. 

Skye  has  been  hitherto  limited  in  its  internal  intercourse,  ow- 
jnj;  to  the  want  of  good  roads,  and  this  disadvantage  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  easily  removed;  not  merely  from  the  inequality 
of  the  surface,  but  from  being  so  much  cut  up  with  brooks  and 
rivulets,  that,  on  every  shower,  swell  into  torrents,  which  would 
require  more  bridges  to  pass  them  in  safety,  than  people  could 
well  conceive,  who  live  in  a  flatter  country,  and  a  less  humid  ell* 
mate. 

The  number  of  people  in  Sky^,  which  (notwithstanding  of  a 
continued  emigration)  is  still  increasing,  was  17,775  in  1809,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  33  to  the  square  mile;  and  if  limited  to  the  ara- 
ble or  cultivated  land,  (and  it  is  there  only  where  they  reside), 
would  be  275.  It  has  for  ages  been  the  property  of,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  the  great  clans  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and,  till  of  late, 
Mackinnon.  From  the  first  of  these,  there  has  at  a  more  recent 
period  sprung  up  the  kindred  clan  of  Macalister.  The  people, 
ingenious,  shrewd,  and  active,  are  nearly  all  of  the  Established 
Church.  Among  them,  reside  a  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
men, that  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  cadets  of  the  chief  fa* 
milies ;  whose  manners,  formed  on  the  most  perfect  model,  have 
given  a  polish  to  those  of  the  people  at  large,  which  is  to  be  rei* 
marked  in  the  behaviour  even  of  the  lowest  peasant.  In  fact,  eve- 
ry man  in  Skye  seems  to  be  a  gentleman;  whilst  in  the  demeanour 
of  the  females,  there  is  an  pase  and  an  affability,  that  no  person 
could  expert  in  a  country  so  remote,  and  having  so  little  commu- 
nication with  strangers.  Mr  Macdpnald,  in  his  valuable  Survey, 
well  observes,  that  '^  it  is  in  truth  a  singular  island,  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  geologist  and  natural  historian,  and  ca- 
pable, by  nature,  of  one  day  astonishing  the  patriot  and  political 
economist. " 

3.  Raaza. — lliis  islapd  is  14  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  froni  1  to  3  miles  broad,  comprehending  in  all  3 H  square 
miles  of  surface.  It  is  situated  off  the  east  coast  of  Skye,  at 
the  distance  of  from  1  to  4  miles,  and  on  the  other  side  is  se- 
parated  from  the  Mainland  of  Ross  by  a  channel  of  from  4  to  6 
miles  over.  About  12  parts  in  100  are  in  cultivation,  and  also  of 
considerable  fertility,  bearing  good  crops  of  oats  and  bear,  but  es- 
pecially of  potatoes.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the 
family  of  Macleod,  who  resides  upon  it,  in  an  elegant  mansion,  a* 
mid  a  considerable  extent  of  wood  and  plantations.   The  proprie- 
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tor  has  done  much  to  improve  both  the  agriculture  and  the  h've 
stock  of  the  island,  and  has  introduced  green  crops  and  artificial 
grasses,  as  well  as  the  best  kinds  of  seed  corn.  The  island  in 
nearly  cncoinpassed  with  a  bold  and  precipitous  shore,  and  many 
high  sliarp-pointcd  rocks,  tlie  habitation  of  sea- fowls.  It  abounds 
ia  limestone  and  porphyr}'. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  this  is  situated  the  Isle  of  Bo* 
naj  five  miles  long,  and  one  mije  and  a  half  broad ;  ^nd  two  tnilcs 
south  from  it  is  tlie  isle  of  Scalpa,  4  miles  long,  and  nearly  3  miles 
broad.  There  are  several  otlier  smaller  islets  dependent  on  Skyc 
or  OQ  llaaza,  and  which  have  nearly  the  same  general  features. — 
The  whole  are  inhabited  by  about  1 2.50  people,  remarkable  for 
dexterity  at  fishing,  and  an  inclination  to  a  seataring  life. 

AH  these  islands,  hitherto  described,  are  not  only  in  distinct  ran- 
ges from  each  other,  but  voxy  both  in  internal  circumstances  and 
outward  features;  but  what  remains  of  the  Western  Isles  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  seems  to  have  a  great  degree  of  affinity,  both  in  posi- 
tion and  aspect,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  originally  one  island,  al- 
though now  consisting  of  100  or  upwards.  The  name  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  being  The  Long  Island^  strengthens  this 
conjecture,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  not 
even  a  tradition  of  there  ever  having  been  but  one  single  dis- 
junction among  them. 

The  Long  Island,  is  situated  between  56^  48'  and  57°  58'  of 
nortli  latitude,  which,  if  stretching  due  south  and  north,  would 
^ivo  a  length  of  about  81  miles  ;  but  as  it  stretches  from  S.  W« 
hy  W.  to  N.  £.  by  £.,  the  length  in  all  from  Barra-head  in  the 
south,  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  in  the  north,  is  128  miles.  The 
breadth  is  very  various,  as  shall  be  noticed  in  the  following  con- 
cise description,  in  detail,  of  the  different  groups  into  which  this 
long  range  of  islands  is  disposed. 

1  •  Barra. — This,  with  its  dependent  islets,  is  the  most  south- 
erly group  of  the^Long  Island.  It  is  situated  directly  west  from 
the  district  of  Morrer  in  Inverness-shire,  at  the  distance  of  65 
miles.  It  is  8  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  6  miles,  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west ;  but  being  extremely  irregu- 
lar in  the  outline,  the  whole  surface  extends  only  21  square  miles, 
including  about  2  miles  oi'  fresh- water  lakes.  The  dependent  islets 
are  these: — on  the  south,  Vatersay,  Sanderay,  Pabbay,  Mingalay, 
and  Berneray,  or  Barra-head ;  and  on  the  north,  Flattay,  Wiay, 
Helesay,  Gigay,  Fuddia,  and  several  smaller  isles,  extending  in  all 
to  about  10  square  miles;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of  tills  cluster 
will  amount  to  about  31  square  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  these  islands  is  mountainous,  but  with  a 
considerable  portion  of, arable  land,  (perhaps  a  tiftli  of  the  whole), 
producing  bear  that  yields  from  10  to  15  seeds;  potatoes,  from  15 
/;o  20 ;  A  few  meagre  black  oats,  aud  a  little  rye ;  but  altogether 
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not  sufficient  to  serve  the  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  19G9,  this 
being  the  most  populous  part  of  all  the  Long  Ule.    Tiiere  is  ex- 
ported yearly  250  head  of  cattle,  (a  small  breed)  ;  about  200  tons 
of  kelp :  And  from  the  fisheries,  to  which  the  people  apply  witli 
great  indnstry,  they  sell  in  the  Glasgow  market  30,000  dried  ling 
yearly,  at  fVom  50/.  to  6Q/.  the  thousand,  carrying  them  thither  in 
their  own  fishing-boats.     There  is  also  a  great  abundance  of  o- 
ther  fish,  such  as  cod,  herring,  &c.  and  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  shell  fish,  especially  of  cockles,  which  are  collected  in  hand* 
reds  of  horse  leads  at  a  time,  as  the  people  live  much  upon  them 
in  the  summer  season,  and  from  the  shells  they  also  procure  the 
finest  lime.     There  are  many  excellent  harbours  among  thei^e  isl- 
ands, so  that  few  places  arc  better  adapted  for  a  fishing  station* 
The  whole  has  belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  family  of  Mac- 
KiEL,  the  head  of  the  Clan  of  that  name  in  Scotland,  whose  chief 
place  of  residence  is  here,  and  who,  in  the  same  spirit  of  improve- 
ment that  has  spread  a  lustre  on  the  name,  has  lately  introduced 
many  good  practices  both  in  the  tultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the 
;rearing  of  cattle.     His  people,  who  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  live  in  great  happiness  under  his  fostering  hand,     lliis  class 
of  isles  is  included  in  Inverness -shire,  and  also  the  whole  Long 
Island,  except  that  part  of  it  called  Lewis,  which  belongs  to  Ross. 
2.  Soutk  Uist. — This  island  is  situated  about  6  miles  N.  £•  of 
Barra.    It  is  19  miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  is  in  some 
places  9  miles  broad  ;  but  the  average  does  not  exceed  6,  as  its 
whole  contents  are  only  127  miles,  including  Ericksay,  a  consi- 
derable islet  on  its  south  coast.    In  this  extent,  is  also  comprehend- 
ed about  ten  square  miles  of  fresh- water  lakes.    The  general  aspect 
is  very  mountainous  and  barren,  especially  on  the  east  coast, 
which  rises  high  and  precipitous.     The  productive  lands,  which 
seem  from  Mr  Macdonald's  account  to  be  about  one-fiflh  part  of 
the  whole  isle,  are  nelirly  all  situated  on  the  west  side,  whidi 
shelves  downwards  towards  the  sea,  terminating  in  a  sandy  beach. 
This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  general  position  of  the  whole  Long 
Island.     The  product  is  bear,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes ;  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  serve  the  people  more  than  nine  months  in  the 
Tear,    ^he  live  stock  consists  (by  estimation  from  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  parish^  of  about  3000  small  cattle,  of  which  there 
are  450  exported  yearly ;  of  sheep,  about  7000 ;  of  horses,  about 
800,  very  small,  but  incredibly  strong;  also  some  goats.     Among 
the  game,  arc  deer  and  rabbits;  grouse,  woodcock,  and  wild  pH 
geons ;  and  of  aquatic  birds,  there  is  not  only  every  variety,  but 
the  quantity  is  beyond  calculation.     The  fishery  seems  to  be  in- 
exhaustible, and  consists  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  fish;  and 
the  natives  are  not  wanting  to  their  own  interest,  in  prosecuting 
this  lucrative  employment.     But,  like  to  all  places  remote  from 
the  customhouse,  their  labours  are  rendered  abortive,  by  the  rc- 
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gulatioDS  of  the  salt-duties,  which  frequently  inferfere  and  pre- 
vent them  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  exertions.  There 
are  some  excellent  harbours  on  the  east  coast^  particukriy  Loch 
Boisdftle  and  Loch  Eynort. 

-3.  Benbecula — ^This  is  situated  two  miles  north  from  South 
Uist,  and  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  six 
miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  sur- 
rounded widi  a  multitude  of  islets,  of  which  the  principal  are^ 
two  of  the  name  of  Grimsay,  two  of  the  name  of  Wiay,  a  Floda, 
and  a  Rona.  Altogether,  this  group  amounts  to  43  square  miles, 
including  six  square  miles  of  iresh-water  lakes.  It  resembles^  in 
idmost  every  thing  the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  preced- 
ing isle  of  South  Uist.  These  two  groups  form  only  one  parish, 
of  which  the  population  is  5500.  The  property  is  chiefly  in  the 
families  of  Boisdale  and  Clanranald. 

4.  North  Ursf. — This  island  is  situated  three  miles  north  from 
Benbecula,  with  some  smaller  isles  between  them.  It  is  16 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  14  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  south  to  north  ;  and  with  its  multitude  of  islets  it  compre- 
hends altogether  an  area  of  118  square  miles,  including  several 
fresh-water  lakes.  The  general  aspect  is  cheerless  and  gloomy* 
A  dark  heathy  surface,  swelling  into  hills  of  no  great  altitude, 
composes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  The  cultiyated 
part  is  chiefly  limited  to  a  small  strip  of  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  broad,  along  the  west  and  the  north  coast,  which  is  indeed 
a  pleasant  tract,  viclding  in  favourable  seasons  luxuriant  crops  of 
bear,  and  very  nch  pastures  of  red  and  white  clover.  The  east 
coast,  like  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  Long  Island,  is  one  entire 
craggy  precipice,  except  where  it  is  broken  through  by  the  pas- 
sages into  the  numerous  bays  and  capacious  harbours.  On  the 
west  coast,  there  is  no  shelter  for  a  vessel  of  almost  any  bur- 
den, even  to  a  small  boat,  as  the  surge,  in  its  course  over  a  mul- 
titude of  sunk  rocks  and  breakers,  frequently  rolls  in  with  a  force 
that  no  vessel  could  withstand,  exhibiting  an  impetuosity  and 
violence  altogether  inexpressible,  particularly  during  a  westerly 
wind,  which  commonly  prevails  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The 
crops  cultivated  are,  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  rye.  The 
live  stock  consists  of  about  2000  cattle,  1600  horses,  and  5000 
sheep,  besides  goats.  Kelp  is  made  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
1200  tons  yearly,  and  gives  much  employment  to  the  people,  who 
amount  in  number  to  4012; — a  sober,  industrious,  sagacious  and 
acute  race,  and  who  are  nearly  all  of  the  Established  Church. 
Lord  Macdonald  is  proprietor  of  the  whole  island ;  and  about  a 
flflh  part  of  it  may  be  stated  as  productive  land. 

5.  //arrM.^Thi8  great  territory  lies  to  the  north  of  Nortli  Uist, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles ;  but  the  intermediate  space  is  so 
thickly  sprinkled  with  smaller  islets,  as  to  make  all  seem  the  same 
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itiland.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  from  south  to  north ^'  m  .nar- 
row isthmus,  so  low  as  to  be  coyered  at  stream  tides.  That  por- 
tion ot*  Harris  to  the  south  is  about  12  miles  long  from  south,  ta 
north,  and  seven  broad  in  some  places.  The  northern  part  it  a- 
bout  eight  miles  broad  from  south  to  north,  and  1 8  miles  loQg  in 
some  parts  from  east  to  west.  The  whole,  including  a  multi- 
tude of  adjacent  islets,  extends  to  191  square  miles  of  surfiu:e» 
including  15  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  general  aspect  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  excepting  the  west 
coast,  whicli  for  the  most  part  is  flat,  and  also  verdant  even  to  the  ' 
tops  of  the  adjacent  hills  in  the  interior.     But  the  east  coast  is 
extremely  wild  and  rugged,  appearing  almost  an  entire  coageries 
of  bare  rocks,  the  whole  much  indented  with  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks.    It  is  near  the  shore  only  that  the  country  is  inhabited 
and  in  cultivation ;  the  inland  parts  are  entire  wastes,  without  a 
semblance  of  human  industry  or  habitation.     The  cultivatipn  of 
the  soil  is  attended  with  the  utmost  labour,  there  being  perhass 
not  20  acres  in  the  whole  country  capable  of  tillage  by  a  plough; 
but  it  is  cultivated  by  the  crooked  spade^  an  implement  in  univer- 
sal use  over  all  the  Western  Islands.    Even  the  sea-weed  that 
the  people  use  here  for  manure  must  be  carried  on  their  bracks 
to  the  different  patches  of  arable  land,  which  lie  frequently  ia 
such  inaccessible  and  detached  places,  that  even  their  hardy  and 
sure-footed  small  horses  could  not  go  to  them.     And  yet,  with 
all  this  hard  labour,  the  whole  combined  crop  of  oats,  bear  and 
potatoes,  will  frequently  not  exceed  2000  bolls  in  a  year,  after 
reserving  the  seed  ;  and  in  some  years  it  is  still  less.     The  nuar* 
ber  of  cattle  is  estimated  at  2460 ;  of  sheep,  at  11,000;  of  goats, 
250  ;.and  cf  horses,  1000 ;  all  of  the  most  diminutive  breed  of 
their  kind.     There  are  still  about  800  deer,  reckoned  to  be  very 
mischievous  neighbours  to  the  corn  fields.     On  some  of  the  in- 
habited islands  rabbits  have  lately  been  introduced.     Kelp  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Harris.     About  450  tons 
are  made  yearly,  which  bring  more  wealth  into  the  country,  and 
give  more  employment  to  the  people,  than  all  the  other  sources 
of  emolument  put  together.     Of  the  feathered  tribe,  Harris  poi- 
sesses  great  abundance,  both  tame  and  wild.     The  surrounding 
ocean  is  full  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  while  the  lakes  are  stored  with 
trout,  and  the  brooks  with  salmon.    There  is  neither  limestone^ 
marble,  nor  freestone  ;   the  only  stone  in  the  island  seeming  tn 
be  whinstone  and  granite :  and  although  part  of  the  country  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Tfie  Forest^  yet  growing  timber  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen.     The  population,  notwithstanding  all  these 
privations,  has  of  late  increased  greatly ;  and  in  1809  amount- 
ed to  3420.    There  is  supposed  to  be  about  seven  and  a  half 
parts,  in  100,  productive  land.     Till  of  late,  this  country  had  far 
ages  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Macleod.    It  is  noifr 
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the  property  of  a  Low-icountry  gentleman,  Mr  Hume  of  Harris. 

Lewis — is  the  principal  island  that  belongs  to  the  shire  of 
Ross.  It  is  42  miles  long  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  from  24 
miks  to  four  in  breadth  ;  and  extends  in  all  to  537  square 
miles  of  lindy  and  about  20  square  miles  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
The  general  aspect  is  not  remarkably  mountainotis  ;  but  nearly 
around  it  there  is  a  bold  and  rocky  shore,  along  which,  with 
intervals  of  broken  and  waste  ground,  is  the  only  land  yet 
cultivated,  and .  which  amounts  to  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  island*  The  interior  of  the  country,  for  tlic  most 
party  is  a  w^t  morassy  swamp.  The  climate  is  humid,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  unhealthy^  as  the  people  enjoy  as  good  health, 
and  live  as  long,  as  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  The  winter 
is  rainy,  the  spring  cold  and  backward ;  but  the  summer  is  won- 
derfully warm,  insomuch  that  the  bear,  which  is  often  «own  to- 
ward the  end  of  June,  is  ready  to  be  cut  down  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  rainy  season  again  commences.  Agricul* 
tattt  of  course,  is  pursued  here  under  very  unfavourable  circum« 
stances  ;  oats,  bear,  a  little  flax  and  hemp,  and  of  late  potatoes* 
(to  which  the  people  at  first  had  great  aversion),  are  almost  the 
only  crops  cultivated.  The  live  stock,  about  1.5  years  ago,  ap- 
peared to  be  about  10,520  cattle,  besides  2300  calves ;  2636 
horses ;  15,012  sheep,  and  some  goats.  The  fisheries  are  very 
extennve,  and  most  commodiouidy  situated  in  the  numerous 
and  deeply  penetrating  bays.  The  fish  are  in  great  abun« 
dance  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  distracted  by  their  attention  to  die 
precarious  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  to  the  yearly  prepara* 
don  of  fuel  from  their  mosses,  have  it  hardly  in  their  power 
to  prosecute  them  to  great  extent.  They  do  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  inactive,  when  they  have  time  to  attend  to  this  branch  of 
industry.  Besides  what  is  required  for  their  own  use,  they  are 
wont  to  export  yearly  about  5765  barrels  of  cured  herrings ;  116 
tons  of  drie4  ling ;  506  barrels  of  train  oil,  besides  manufactur- 
ing about  220  tons  of  kelp.  They  export  likewise  about  2000 
cattle  yearly.  On  the  other  hand,  they  need/  every  season  to 
import  some  meal. 

There  are  myriads  of  all  kinds  of  water-fowl  in  the  many  fresh- 
water lakes;  and  as  to  game,  tliere  are  grouse,  plovers,  snipes, 
and  wild  pigeons,  in  great -plenty  ;  but  neither  partridges,  rook>, 
magpies,  nor  red-breasts,  have  as  yet  been  seen  in  the  island ; 
nor  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  mole,  the  weazel,  the  frog ;  but  there 
are  otters  and  polecats  to  be  found ;  and  lately  hares  were  brought 
to  it,  which  are  muldplying  greatly.  The  whole  belongs  to  Sea- 
jroRTii,  one  of  the  kindest  landlords  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  who  neglects  nothing  that  can  tend  to  the  encouragement 
and  prosperity  of  his  people.  He  resides  occasionally  in  tliis 
/quarter  of  his  extensive  domains,  at  Seaforth  Lodge,  an  elegant 
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little  Tnansion  on  the  east  coasts  near  Stornawayy  whicbis  a  toivfl 
rising  fast  into  importance,  with  a  rapidly" increasing  popnlation» 
that  now  amounts  to  2305,  having  trebled  its  numbers  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lew^s,  amounting  to  10,522,  are  a  quiet 
race ;  but,  when  trained,  make  excellent  soldiers.  They  are 
nearly  all  of  the  Established  Church.  In  addition  to  the  font 
parochial  schools,  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  established  a  fifth  in  the  district  of  Ness,  the  most  nordi* 
erly  and  the  most  populous  in  the  island,  and  where  there  is  also 
the  greatest  extent  of  conterminous  arable  land.  The  husbaodrj 
of  diis  island  is  censured  as  being  very  defective ;  bat  when  eiy 
reflects  on  the  circumstances  with  regard  to  soil  and  cliroate»  and 
keeps  in  view  the  remote  situation  of  the  country,  there  is  more 
reason  to  be  surprised  that  there  is  any  cultivation  at  all,  than  thtt 
It  should  be  incorrect.  Even  the  sad t- duty  regulations  interfere 
with  the  industry  of  these  poor  people,  who  are  thus  obstmeted 
in  the  only  productive  occupation  that  the  nature  of  their  conotry 
admits  of,  that  of  the  fishery. 

Besides  Lewis,  the  following  isles  belong  to  Ross-shire. 

St  Kllda,  or  Hirta^ — *'  This  remote  island,'^  in  the  langnagt 
of  Mr  MacdoTiald,  *^  lies  48  miles  west  by  north  of  North  Uisif 
and  about  140  miles  from  the  Mainland  of  Scotlandl  It  is  three 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  broad  ;  and,  together  widi 
its  adjacent  islets,  comprehends  nearly  3000  acres  Scots,  (or 
about  six  square  miles )«  The  soil  is  mossy,  but  abundantly  rer* 
tile :  barley^  oats,  and  potatoes,  thrive  tolerably  well,  especially 
the  first  and  last  mentioned.  It  contains  only  four  species  oif 
quadrupeds,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  belongs  to  Co- 
lonel Macleod.  The  number  of  people  is  103. "  The  inhabitants 
having  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  retain  still  their  primitive 
manners,  and  are  an  honest  and  industrious  set  of  people,  re- 
markable for  their  dexterity  in  climbing  for  the  eggs,  and  the 
young,  of  the  vast  quantity  of  sea-fowl  which  haunt  the  high 
and  precipitous  rocks  witli  which  their  island  is  every  where  sor* 
rounded.  The  gannet  or  solan  goose  is  the  principal  of  these 
birds,  though  it  does  not  breed  in  St  Kilda ;  and  feathers  ar^ 
their  chief  export. 

Rona — is  situated  in  the  northern  ocean,  about  25  miles  nearly 
due  north  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  It  is  about  a  mile  long  aivd 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  has  in  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  coapel 
dedicated  to  St  Ronan.  It  is  rented  at  4/.  by  a  tenant  in  bfess 
of  Lewis,  who  every  year  sends  a  large  open  boat»  and  fetches 
its  annual  produce,  being  some  corn^  butter,  cheese,  a  few  &heep> 
and  sometimes  a  cow,  as  also  some  fowls  and  feathers.  It  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  five  families,  but  it  is  now  the  solitary 
dwelling  of  one  family,  whose  lonely  situation,  it  is  believc<), 
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is  tinexaiDpled  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  About 
six  miles  east  from  this  is  the  barren  rock  of  Sulisker  or  Bara. 
It  is  a  great  haunt  of  wild-fowl,  which  induces  the  adventurous 
people  connected  with  Rona  to  go  annually  to  it,  and  at  the  risk 
of  iheir  lives  to  climb  up  its  rugged  sides,  and  they  generally 
succeed  in  bringing  off  a  considerable  booty  in  fowls  and  fea- 
thers. 

Ftannen  Islands^  or  the  Sevep  Hunters— are  situated  about  15 
miles  west  firom  tlie  Gallan-head,  the  most  westerly  point  of 
Lewis.  They  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  not  inhabited,  and 
are  used  only  for  feeding  sheep,  which  thrive  well,  and  commonly 
litTe  two  lambs  in  the  season.  They  are  visited  only  once  a- year 
by  the  people  of  Lewis*  to  shear  the  sheep,  to  bring  home  ythaX 
tbey  have  occasion  for,  and  to  lull  sea-fowl,  which  abound  great- 
ly I  and  in  particular  to  collect  the  feathers  of  the  eider  duck,  so 
Viriuable  an  article  in  commerce ;  so  that  this  annual  excursion 
n  attended  not  only  with  much  amusement,  but  with  consider- 
able profit. 

These  are  the  principal  islands  of  the  Hebrides.  To  have  en- 
tered into  a  desotption  of  the  whole,  would  have  swelled  this 
part  of  the  work  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

It  may  be  proper  however,  to  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands,  and  of  the  adjoining  districts  on  what  may  be  called  tlie 
more  continental  part  of  Scotland,  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  die  Erse  language,  and  by  an  attachment  to  the  dress,  tlie 
Qiosic,  and  the  customs  of  their  Cdtic  ancestors  ;  the  memory  of 
whose  gallant  achievements  tliey  continue  to  preserve,  ana  to 
rival,  in  their  more  recent  exertions.  * 

*  One  of  the  best  means  of  introdadng  the  English  langnagc  into  the  High- 
Umd  districts  is,  tiic  establishment  of  Gaelic  schools,  publishing  a  Gaelic  Dic« 
tionaiy,  and  odier  works  in  the  Celtic  tongue.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
is  very  ably  explained  by  the  late  Reverend  Dr  John  Kclly>  in  an  address  pre- 
fixed to  his  Triglot  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  language,  at:  spoken  In  Man,  Soot- 
laud,  and  Ireland;  an  edition  of  which,  printed  in  1805,  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
but  ibrtunately  some  copies  of  the  prospectus,  and  the  entire  manuscript,  (which 
it  la  to  be  hoped  will  still  be  published),  have  been  preserved.  It  appears  from 
that  address,  that  those  excellent  bishops  of  Man,  Wilson  and  Hildesley,  were 
convhioed,  that  the  publication  of  Gaelic  books,  was  the  most  effectual  means  of 
removing  ignorance,  communicating  truth,  aud  introducing  even  a  knowledge 
of  the  Englihh ;  and  Or  Kelly  contends,  tliat  by  adopting  the  same  plan  in  Ir^ 
land,  the  hajmiest  consequence  would  follow ;  for  the  Irish,  by  acquiring  even 
a  portion  of  English,  would  be  enabled,  by  reading  and  conversation,  to  dim!- 
nuh,  if  not  altogether  to  get  the  better  of  that  deplorable  ignorance  and  bigotry, 
under  vriilch  die  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  have  so  long  laboured. 

The  propriety  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  GaeUc  language,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Scotch  Higlilaiidcrs,  is  so  ably  inculcated  by  the  celd)rated  Dr  Sa<« 
nfittel  Johnson,  in  the  suljoincd  letter,  that  it  was  thou^t  highly  expedient  to 
preserve  it  in  diis  place. 

**•  To  Mr  WiTxiAX  Dkuxmoxd. 

■'  &a, — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  diat  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly  oonvene<l 
^'  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  Knowled^,  a  question,  whether  any  natio* 
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BRANCH  III. 

The  Northern  Isles. — ^Those  islands^  which  compose  A9 
Ninth  District^  come  now  to  be  considered.  They  are  divisible 
into  two  classes,  viz.  the  Orkney  Islands ;  next^  those  of  ZeU 
land. 

"  uninstnicted  in  religion  should  receive  instruction  ;  or  whether  that  instme- 
**  tion  should  be  imparted  to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Books  into  their 
"  own  language.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  li^ipiness, 
**  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that 
•^  withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  nei^bour  as 
*''  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance  is  guilty  of  all  the  nimcii 
**  which  ignorance  produces ;  as  to  him  tliat  bhould  extinguish  the  tapen  of  a 
*^  Light- house,  might  justly  be  imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwrecks.  Cfaint- 
**■  ianity  is  the  higliest  perfection  of  Immanity ;  but  as  no  man  is  good  bat  av  he 
**  wishes  the  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree,  who 
**  wishes  not  to  others  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for 
'*  a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Cbristianitj, 
**  in  compliance  with  any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is 
**  a  crime,  of  whidi  I  know  not  tliat  the  world  has  yet  had  an  example,  cxci^t 
•*  in  the  practice  of  tlie  planters  of  America,  a  race  of  mortals,  whom,  I  st^ 
*^  pose,  no  other  man  wislics  to  rescmt)le. 

*^  The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the  Laity  the  use  of  the  Bible  ;  buC 
*'  this  prohibition,  in  few  places  now  very  rigorously  enforced,  is  dc&ndcd  by 
*^  arguments  which  have  for  their  foimdation  the  care  of  souls.  To  obfcnrcv 
^  upon  motives  merely  political,  the  light  of  revelation,  is  a  practice  reserved 
**  for  the  reformed :  and  surely  the  blackest  midnight  of  Popery  is  meridian 
*'  sun-shine  to  such  a  refonnation.  I  am  not  very  willing  that  any  language 
**  should  be  totally  extinguished.  The  similitude  and  derivation  of  languages 
*^  aSbrd  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  traduction  of  nations,  and  die  gcnea- 
^  logy  of  mankind.  Tliey  add  often  physical  certainty  to  historical  evidence  ; 
*'  and  often  supply  the  only  evidence  of  ancient  migrations,  and  of  the  revolu* 
*'  tions  of  ages  which  left  no  written  monuments  behind  them. 

**  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires,  are  a  little  influenced  by  bis  jfk- 
*'  vourlte  studies.     My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather  over-heat- 
^*  ed,  even  to  those  by  whom  I  desire  to  be  well  esteemed.     To  those  who  haVe 
nothing  in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or  policy,  present  power,  or  present  mo- 
ney, I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend  my  opinions ;  but  with  men  of 
letters,   I  would  not  unwillingly  compound,  by  wisliing  the  continuance  of 
every  language,  however  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  incommodious  fwr 
'*  coinmoji  pur])0scs,  till  it  is  rcix»itod  in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that 
<*  that  it  may  be  always  hereafter  examined,  and  compared  with  odier  langua- 
**  gcs ;  and  then  permitting  its  disui>c.     For  this  purpose  tlie  translation  of  die 
^*  Bible  is  most  to  he  desired.     It  is  not  certain  tliat  the  same  method  will  not 
**  preserve  the  Highland  language  for  the  puriwses  of  learning,  and  abolish  it 
•'  from  daily  use.     When  the  Highlanders  read  die  Bible,  they  will  natumlly 
'*  wish  to  have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  die  history  collateral  or  ap- 
**  pendant.     Knowledge  always  desires  increase ;  it  is  like  fire,  which  must  be 
**  first  kindled  by  jx>ine  eklernal  ag;.*nt,  but  which  afterwards  propagates  itself. 
••  When  they  once  desire  to  learn ,  iliey  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  neor- . 
*^  est  language  by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified ;  and  one  would  tell  ano- 
*'  ther,  that  if  he  would  attain  knowlcf^gc  ho  nmst  learn  English. 

"  This  speculation  may,  perliaps  be  thouj^ht  more  subtile,  than  the  grossne<is 
**  of  real  life  will  admit  Let  it  however  be  remembered,  that  the  efRcacy  of 
'*  i^jiiorance  Las  been  long  tried,  and  has  not  produced  the  consetiuence  expert* 
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1«  The  Orkney  Islands. 

These  shall  he  taken  in  the  order  in  whic^h  they  lie  nearest  to 
.  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

1.  Stroma — is  an  island  a  mile  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pendand  Frith,  between  Caithness 
and  OHmey,  and  belongs  to  the  former.  It  is  extremely  fruitful 
in  com,  but  destitute  of  fueL  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  30 
families,  consisting  of  170  souls,  are  remarkable  for  industry,  so- 
briety, and  simplicity  of  life.  The  sea,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months,  is  inconceivably  tempestuous  around  the  islands  more 
especially  when  it  beats  against  the  high  western  shore.  At  thi« 
tinae  the  spray  rises  so  thick  and  so  high,  as  to  run  down  in  iills 
Co  the  opposite  side,  where  a  reservoir  is  made  to  retain  the  wa- 
ter, ix4iicL«  with  the  rain  that  falls  occasionally,  serves  to  turn 
the  corn-mill  of  the  island. 

2.  South  RonaUsa. — This  is  the  most  southerly  isle  of  any  note 
in  the  Orkneys.  It  is  situated  abont  six  miles  north  by  east  of 
Duncansbay-head,  in  Caithness.  It  is  abont  eight  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  broad,  extend- 
ing in  all  to  24t  square  miles.  It  has  in  general  a  mountainous 
aspect,  but  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land,  of 
which  the  cultivation  is  still  in  a  very  rude  state.  The  popula- 
tion in  1795,  was  1615 ;  the  number  of  horses  674 ;  of  cattle 
455 ;  of  sheep  74^ ;  and  of  swine  240.  These  la^t  roam  at 
large,  tnd  do  incredible  damage  to  the  com.  The  crops  are 
bear,  generally  good ;  oats,  wretched ;  and  potatoes,  excellent. 
The  naturalgrass  (and  there  is  hardly  any  other)  is  generally 
luxuriant,  llere  is  a  great  lobster  fishery  on  the  coast,  and 
abundance  of  ling,  tixrbotf  haddocks,  &c*  all  much  neglected. 
About  125  tons  of  kelp  are  manufactured  yearly. 

3.  Flota.-^Thk  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west^ 
ward  of  the  preceding ;  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  some  parts  one  and  a  quarter  broad.  It  has  a  church,  and  it 
makes  part  of  the  parish  of  Walls  and  Flot:).  It  seems  to  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility. 

4.  Hoif* — ^This  island  is  nearly  as  far  to  the  southward  as  South 
Ronaldsa,  and  is  situated  about  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 


**•  ed.    Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let  the  patroM  of  privation 
^<  stand  awhile  aude,  and  admit  the  operations  of  pouttve  principles. 

'^  You  will  be  pleased.  Sir,  to  assure  the  man  who  is  employed  In  the  new 
**  translation,  that  he  has  mj  wishes  for  his  success ;  and  if  here,  or  at  Oxforrf^ 
**  I  can  be  of  anj  use,  that,I  shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promoit  tli 
**  undertaking. 

•*  I  am  Sony  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 

«•  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

**  JobnaonVcourt,  Fleet-street,  "  Sam.  Jo«>'son'.  ** 

August  13,  I'd  no. 
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it,  and  about  six  miles  north  from  the  Diinjict-head  in  Caithness. 
It  is  about  15  miles  long  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  and  six  miles  and 
a  half  at  its  greatest  breadth  in  a  cross  direction,  extending  in  all 
to  56  square  miles.  The  peninsula  of  Walls  on  the  S.  E.  con- 
tains some  tolerably  fertile  land  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  isl- 
and  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  country,  not  naturally  fertile, 
and  but  little  cultivated.  The  only  crops  are  black  oats  and 
bear,  and  of  late  potatoes.  Neither  does  the  fishery  nor  kelp-mak- 
ing add  much  to  the  emolument  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
about  1000.    Three-fourths  of  these  are  in  the  territory  of  Walls. 

5.  Graemsa. — This  Orkney  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  in  some  parts  about  a  mile  broad.  It  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  sound  between  the  Mainland  and  the  isle  of  Hoy, 
within  a  mile  of  Stromness.  It  has  some  pretty  fertile  land,  but 
has  neither  church,  school,  nor  fuel.  The  number  of  people  is 
160,  and  the  rent  150/.  It  belongs  to  Honyman  of  Graemsa, 
Lord  Armadaje. 

6.  Burra, — This  lies  between  South  Ronaldsa,  and  the  Main- 
land  of  Orkney,  within  a  short  distance  of  either.  It  is  four 
miles  long,  and  from  two  miles  to  less  than  one  mile  broad.  In 
general  it  has  fine  natural  pasture,  and  from  cultivation  bears 
excellent  crops  of  potatoes,  turnip,  peas,  onions,  carrots,  and  cab- 
bages, but  is  said  to  be  not  much  adapted  to  the  growth  of  white 
crops.  It  belongs  wholly  to  Lord  Dundas,  and  is  inhabited  by 
318  people. 

7.  CopinsJuty — a  small  island  lying  about  two  miles  to*the  east- 
¥^rd  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  only  remarkable  now  for  the 
ruins  of  considerable  buildings  on  an  a^acent  holm,  and  for  the 
number  of  sea-fowl  that  frequent  its  cliffs. 

8.  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  is  situatbd  nearly  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  whole  cluster  of  islands.  It  is  about  28  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  14  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  from  south 
to  north.  In  some  places,  however,  it  does  not  exceed  two  miles 
in  breadth,  (and  in  one  place  not  more  than  half  a  mile),  and  it 
is  so  very  much  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  as  to  have  140 
miles  of  coast  The  whole  extent  may  be  about  212  square 
miles.  Although  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing level,  as  it  abounds  in  hills,  and  has  also  a  great  proportion 
of  heath  and  swampy  land,  besides  several  fresh-water  lakes, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  extent.  The  lands  in  cultivation 
will  not  exceed  14,000  English  acres,  which  is  an  acre  to  each 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  crops  cultivated  to  any  extent  are 
bear,  and  black  oats,  and  of  late  potatoes.  Tiierc  are  indeed 
some  trials  made  of  wheat,  which  is  found  to  succeed  tolerably 
well,  but  hitherto  very  little  has  been  sown.  Turnip  and  artifi- 
cial grasses  have  also  been  introduced,  and  thrive  so  well,  that  it 
is  probable  the  cultivation  of  these  will  in  a  short  time  be  more 
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•xtensive,  as  they  are  certainly  much  wanted  for  the  winter  sup- 
])ort  of  the  live  stock,  which,  although  a  small  breed,  is  pretty 
numerous.  The  horses  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  4000, 
the  cattle  to  7200,  and  the  sheep  to  about  10,000 ;  the'two  last 
(Species  of  stock  might  well  be  doubled,  both  in  number  and  size, 
by  an  adequate  cultivation  of  those  gr^n  crops,  which  are  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Swine  abound  to  a  nuisance. 
There  are  about  3200  of  them  that  roam  at  large,  arid  do  incredi- 
ble mischief  to  the  crop.  The  whole  island  is  divided  into  seven 
ministerial  charges.  There  are  two  towns  of  considerable  size, 
Kirkwall  and  Stromness,  in  the  same  latitude,  about  15  miles 
dbtant  from  each  other ;  and  both  have  the  advantage  of  ex- 
cellent natural  harbours.  The  agriculture  of  this  large  por- 
.  don  of  the  Orkneys  is  still  in  *  a  very  rude  state.  But  the  kelp 
manufactory  is  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  the  fishery  with  suc- 
cess. 

9.  Shapinsha, — This  island  lies  north  from  the  Mainland  of 
Orkney,  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.     It  is  five  miles  and  a 
naif  long,  and  in  some  places  three  miles  and  a  half  broad,  con- 
taining in  all  about  ten  square  miles  of  surface.     All  around  the 
shore,  which  from  the  many  indentations  of  the  sea  is  very  ex- 
tensive, the  land  is  pretty  level  to  a  considerable  distance  inland, 
.  and  bears  rich  crops  of  grass  and  corn.     Towards  the  interior, 
■  the  land  rises  high;  and,  never  having  been  under  culture,  is  in  its 
present  state  only  fit  for  the  pasture  of  sheep.     Of  this  useful  a- 
nimal  {here  were  formerly  about  3000  kept  on  the  island,  and 
thence  it  is  thought  to  have  derived  the  name;  but  from  ex- 
tremely harsh  treatment,   they  are  now  reduced   to  half  that 
number.     The  cattle  amount  to  800;   the  horses  to  250,  and 
the  swine  to  a  number  unknown.     The  agriculture  of  this  ne- 
.glected  spot  is  very  defective;  yet  so  fertile   is  the  soil,  that 
'  scarcity  is  almost  never  known,  corn  being  had  in  general  on 
ieemarkablv  low  terms.     The  number  of  people  is  730.      The 
malting  of  kelp,  and  fishing,  are  their  chief  employments.     The 
liumber  of  boats  is  80 ;  and  the  rent  of  the  whole  of  this  fine 
island  is  600/. 

io.  Weir  or  Wire^ — a  small  island  lying  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
.  Bpwsa,  and  north  from  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  It  contains 
seyeral  hundred  acres  of  low  land,  of  great  natural  fertility,  al- 
though but  poorly  cultivated.  The  fishing  and  kelp-making  are 
the  great  objects  with  the  natives,  who  have  eight  boats,  which 
of  late  have  not  been  successful. 

1 1.  EjihaUotv.— 'This  is  another  low  fertile  small  island,  situated 
.  between  llowsa  and  the  Mainland,  and  like  to  the  preceding  is 

poorly  cultivated.     It  has  25  inhabitants,  who  keep  two  boats  for 
the  fishing,  their  chief  employment. 

12.  Roivsa, — This  i^le  lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  off  the 

11 
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tiorth  coast,  and  near  the  west  end  of  the  Mainland  of  Orlmejr* 
It  is  nearly  a  square  of  about  four  miles  on  a  side.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant healthy  island,  of  a  hilly  aspect*  inhabited  by  772  people, 
who  cultivate  their  small  strip  of  arable  land  along  the  shore  wHti 
a  very  moderate  degree,  of  attention.  Their  great  care  is  the 
extension  of  the  fishing  and  kelp-manufacture ;  and  these  two 
employments  seem  in  all  cases  to  occasion  bad  farming.  Thi» 
island  abounds  in  moor  game. 

13.  Eaglisha. — This  is  a  pleasant  low-lying  island,  situated  a- 
bout  K  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  isle  of  Rowsa.  It  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad.  It 
Kas  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Magnus,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ork- 
ney, with  a  stately  pyramidal  steeple.  The  soil  is  good,  but 
the  cultivation  is  bad  ;  the  genius  of  the  people  leading  them  to 
prefer  kelp-making  and  fishing,  to  agriculture,  although  their  suc- 
.  cess  in  the  fisheries  has  not,  of  late,  been  very  flattering*  The 
number  of  people  is  210,  and  they  have  12  boats. 

145.  Stronsa, — This  island  is  situated  about  five  miles  north  frodt' 
the  east  extremity  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney.  It  extends  about 
seven  miles  from  S.  £.  to  N.  W.  and  has  some  branches  that 
stretch  out  six  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  but  is  so  indented  on 
all  sides  by  bays  and  harbours,  as  hardly  in  any  part  to  foe  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  reckoned  to  be  of 
a  poor  quality ;  but  the  great  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  is  upon  the  kelp  manufacture,  which  produces  SCO 
tons  yearly,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth.  The  crops 
cultivated  are  bear  and  oats  in  continued  rotation,  except  so  far 
as  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  introduced ;  and  artificial 
grasses  are  found  to  thrive.  The  population  is  stated  at  887 ;  the 
horses  at  500;  cattle  at  900;  sheep  at  3000 ;  swine  at  300 ;  and 
geese  at  700  ;  besides  a  multitude  of  lesser  poultry.  There  are 
also  27  ox- carts,  and  55  boats;  the  number  of  ploughs  not  men- 
tioned. There  are  some  chalybeate  springs  in  this  island,  and 
an  appearance  of  lead  ore. 

15.  Eda, — This  island  is  situated  about  six  miles  north  from 
the  middle  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney,  but  having  the  isle  of 
Shapinsha  between  them.  It  is  about  eight  miles  long  from  south 
to  north,  and  in  some  places  nearly  four  miles  broad.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  well  adapted  for  pasture, 
and  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  arable  land,  chiefly  in 
small  plots,  delved  with  the  spade,  along  its  very  extensive 
shores.  It  has  several  dependent  holms,  well  adapted  for  pas- 
turage. Kelp-making  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  amount  to  601.  The  number  of  horses  is  120;  of 
cattle  300;  of  sheep  2000;  of  swine  100;  and  of  geese  120. 
The  ox-carts  are  five  in  number,  and  the  boats  34 ;  from  which 
last-mentioned  article,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  fishery  is 
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4*oti8iderabIe.  Tlie  people  are  kind,  obliging  and  hospitable,  not 
merely  to  each  other,  but  to  strangers,  more  especially  dn  such 
occasions  as  a  wedding  or  a  christening. 

16.  fFes/m.-i— This  island  lies  about  two  miles  west  from  £d% 
and  is  about  eleven  miles  long  from  S.  £•  to  N.  Wk  and  in  some 
places  about  seven  miles  broad  in  a  cross  direction.  The  soil, 
where  capable  of  cultivation,  is  of  various  kinds,  loam,  clay,  and 
aand,  but  the  cultivation  is  Very  imperfect ;  the  crops  are  bear, 
grey  oats,  and,  lately,  potatoes.  Kelp-making  is  the  great  busi- 
ness of  die  people;  280  tons  are  made  yearly;  rent  485/.  There 
are  144  ploughs  used,  and  45  ox-carts.  It  makes  a  parish  con- 
joined with  tibe  small  island  Papa  Westra.  The  stock  in  both  is 
^25  horses;  1074  cattle ;  1843  sheep,  and  417  swine;  and  th^c 
are  82  boats.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel.  On  the  whole. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  desirable  country,  for  the  people  in 
general  live  umler  many  privations.  They  amount  in  both  islands 
to  1629. 

17.  Papa  Westra^  or  Little  Westra, — ^lies  about  a  mile  off  the 
north  coast  of  the  greater  Westra.  It  is  about  five  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  a  mile  broad.  It  is  reckoned  a 
very  fertile  island,  containing  the  finest  pasture  and  the  best  com 
land  in  all  Orkney.  There  are  24  ploughs  on  it,  aiid  five  ox-cartS; 
The  land  rent  is  118/.,  and  70  tons  of  kelp  are  made  yearly. 

18.  Sanda, — ^This  flat  sandy  island  is  about  12  miles  long  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.  and  in  some  parts  two  miles  broad  in  a  cross  dt- 
rection^  extending  in  all  to  19  square  miles  by  measurement,  or 
12,160  English  acres,  of  which  1725,  laboared  by  115  ploughs^ 
are  in  constant  tillage,  and  have  been  in  bear  and  oats  alternate- 
ly time  out  of  mind,  and  still  produce  good  crc^s.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  planted  of  late,  which,  so  far, 
make  an  improvement  in  the  rotation.  In  the  kail-yards  there 
are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  produced  $  so  that  the  inhabit- 
ants, 1772  in  number,  have  not  only  plenty  o£»  com  and  vege- 
tables to  live  on,  bat  in  general  export  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  grain  yearly,  stated  at  from  40O  to  800  bolls  of  bear,  and 
from  800  to  500  bolls  of  meal.  There  is  commonly  made  from 
500  to  600  tons  of  kelp  annually ;  and  it  is  manufactured  in 
such  a  careful  manner,  as  to  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  land  rent  is  stated  to  be  725/.,  and  the  proprietor's 
•profit  on  the  kelp  1275/.,  making,  on  a  moderate  conversion, 
2000/.  yearly.  The  live  stock  of  Sanda  consists  of  856  horses  j 
1314  cattle;  4211  sheep;  and  135  swine,  all  of  the  usual  dtmi- 
nutive  but  active  breed.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parishes 
under  the  charge  of  two  clergymen.  This  island  is  remarkable 
for  shipwrecks,  owing  to  its  low  situation,  which  prevents  4t  from 
being  seen  at  even  a  short  distance.  In  the  course  of  50  years, 
there  have  been  ships  wrecked,  with  cargoes,  to  the  value  of  up- 
wards  of  half  a  million  sterling.     The  people,  however,  are  r«- 
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markable  for  their  kindness  and  attention  to  the  unfortunate  strf- 
ferers.  There  was  some  years  ago  erected  a  light-house  on  the 
island  of  N.  Ronaldsa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanda,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  these  calamities  from 
so  frequently  occurring. 

19.  North  Ronaldsa. — This  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Ork- 
ney islands.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  east  point  of  the  isle  of  Sanda,  and  about  '30  miles  N.  Ew 
from  Kirkwall.  It  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  from 
south  to  north,  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  com-^ 
prebends  a  surface  of  about  six  square  miles.  Of  this  about  4f32 
English  acres  are  arable  and  in  constant  tillage,  cropped  two 
years  with  bear,  and  one  year  with  oats  alternately.  The  rest 
of  the  island,  in  general  a  low,  flat  country,  is  in  pasture,  and 
has  an  uncommon  degree  of  fertility.  Besides  maintaining  its 
own  population,  amounting  to  420,  tliere  is  generally  an  expor- 
tation of  grain.  Kelp  is  made  here  also  in  a  very  correct  man- 
ner, so  as  to  fetch  at  market,  like  to  the  kelp  of  Sanda,  the  best 
price  of  any  in  Scotland.  The  quantity  made  annually  is  about 
100  tonsi  The  rent  including  profit  from  kelp,  was  about  500/. 
when  kelp  was  selling  at  8/.  a  ton  ;  but  when  it  rose  to  16/.-  and 
20/.,  it  would  be  proportionally  augmented,  as  the  expense  of  ma- 
nufacturing it  is  generally  the  same.  The  live  stock  of  this  smaH 
island  is  also  considerable,  namely,  249" horses;  256  cattle;  and 

'  1 900  sheep. 

20.  Swintty  or  Swanna, — a  barren  and  shelterless  island,  lying 
in  the  middle  of  the  Pentland  Firth,  off  tire  S.  W.  coast  of  S. 
Ronaldsa.  It  is  inhabited  by  21  people,  whose  only  inducement 
for  remaining  in  such  a  sterile  and  exposed  situation  is  the  higli 
fare  they  obtain  for  pilotiige.  Yet  this  terrific  rock,  that  has  such 
a  dreadful  appearance  in  a  storm,  is  attended  with  this  singular 
and  fqrtimate  circumstance,  that  a  strong  reverberating  current 
turns  aside  vessels  that  seem  to  be  rushing  upon  it,  arid  con- 
ducts them  past  in  safety,  it  the  very  instant  tliat  nothing  but 
destruction  might  be  expected. 

21.  The  Pentland  Skerries, — that  were  wont  to  be  the  dread  of 
mariners,  are  two  uninhabited  small  islands,  in  the  east  entrance 
of  the  Pentland  Firth,  between  Caithness  and  Orkney.  A  light- 
house, erected  upon  them  some  years  ago,  has  converted  them 
into  a  salutary  beacon,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  destructive. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  Orkney  islands. 

2. .  The  Islnnd^  of  Zetland 

are  situated"  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  are  also  more  to  the 
east  than  those  of  X)rkney. 

The  following  are  all  that  require  to  be  particul*»rly  mentioned. 

1.  The  Fair  Isle, — This  is  situated  in  lat.  59°  29'  N.  and  Jong^ 
V  30'  W.  about  29  miles  east  by  north  of  the  N.  E.  corner  ef 
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North  Roiuddsa,  the  most  northerly  point  in  the  Orkneys;  and 
It  is  the  same  distance  south  by  west  from  Sunbrugli-head  on  the 
southerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Zetland.  Although  it  is  thus 
not  nearer  to  the  one  group  than  to  the  other,  it  is  accounted  to 
belong  to  Zetland,  and  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Dunrossness 
in  that  territory.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  long  from  south  to 
north,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  broad,  amounting  in  ail  to 
about  six  square  miles,  of  which  only  75  acres  are  arable  land, 
or  required  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  prepared  by  the  spade,  and  it  produces  rich  cr^ps  of  bear 
and  oats,  and  some  flax,  with  an  alternate  year  of  fallow  in  ro- 
tation. The  rest  of  the  island  is  chiefly  verdant  knolls  and  hil- 
locks except  upon  the  shore,  on  nearly  all  sides,  where  it  rises 
wp  into  abrupt  precipitous  rocks  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  ex- 
cluding ail  access  except  on  the  S.  W.,  where  descending  a  little 
k.  admits  of  a  passage,  together  wit^  a  safe  harbour  for  small  ves- 
sels. There  are  400  sheep  on  this  little  island,  remarkable  £or 
good  mutton  and  fine  wool;  nearly  200  cattle,  besides  some  goats 
and  even  horses,  and  not  a  few  poultry. 

The .  number  of  people  is  220,  and  they  re&ide  in  foor  little 
towns  near  the  north  end  of  the  island,  which  have  the  fine  Ota- 
heitean4ike  names  of  Liah,  Shewah,  Bustah,  and  Gelah.  The 
manners  of  these  islanders  are  simple.  The  men  are  sober  and 
industrious,  and  particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of  their 
boats.  The  women  are  mild  and  modest,  and  display  much  in- 
genuity in  manufacturing  flax  and  wool  into  various  articles  of 
dress  for  both  home  consumption  and  exportation.  The  rent  of 
thfs  island  is  80^,  paid  in  such  articles  as  can  be  best  spared,  the 
proprietor  furnishing  the  inhabitants,  in  the  way  of  barter,  with 
such  articles  as  it  may  stand  in  need  of.  The  distance  from  their 
parish-church,  by  30  miles  of  sea,  occasions  them  to  have  but 
very  rarely  a  visit  either  to  or  from  their  clergyman ;  but  the 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  ^as  lately  esta- 
blished a  sf:hool  here,  which  is  of  much  benefit  to  these  plain, 
honest  people,  most  of  whom  can  now  both  read  and  write. 
From  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  island,  equally  ad- 
apted to  the  growing  of  com  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  from 
the  immense  shoals  of  ish,  of  the  best  quality,  with  which  the 
ocean  teems  around  ;  and  from  the  industrious  spirit  of  its  har- 
Aj  natives,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  make  an  excel- 
lent fishing  station,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
•the  Scottish,  or  any  other  Society,  for  the  prosecution  of  British 
fisheries. 

2.  Ftda,  JbtoZa,  or  the  Foul  Isle, — supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  antients,  is  an  island  accounted  also  to  be- 
long to  Zedand,  although  it  lies  28  miles  west  from  the  nearest 
{>oint  of  the  Mainland,  opposite  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  whok. 
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It  is  in  lat.  60**  6'  N.  long.  2^  33'  W.  It  is  about  4  miles  long  horiaC 
south  to  north,  and  nearly  2  miles  broad,  so  as  to  be  about  the 
same  dimensions  witli  the  Fan*  Isle ;  and,  like  to  it  also,  it  is  en- 
vironed with  a  very  precipitous  rocky  coast,  every  where  but  at 
one  part,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  a  place  called  Ham^ 
where  access  is  got  to  it,  and  where  there  is  a  kind  of  fishing 
harbour.  It  is  inhabited  by  26  families,  who  have  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  it,  and  never  emigrate  on  any  occasion ;  although^ 
as  it  is  not  very  productive  in  com,  they  feel  sometimes  a  scarci* 
ty  of  bread.  It  has  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
abounds  in  an  uncommon  degree  with  sea-fowl  upon  its  overhang* 
ing  cli£Fs.  The  catching  of  these  is  a  common  amusement,  or  ra« 
ther  an  occupation,  to  the  adventurous  natives,  who  sometinie^ 
lose  their  lives  in  the  perilous  exploit  of  searching  for  them  over 
rocks,  while  suspended  from  ropes.  Like  to  the  natives  of  Fair 
Isle,  they  are  also  wonderfully  active,  and  very  expert  at  the  mar 
nagement  of  the  oar. 

3.  The  Mainland. — ^This  is  ^tuated  nearly  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  whole.  It  stretches  about  60  miles  from  south  by  east* 
to  north  by  west.  The  greatest  breadth  is  about  the  middle,. 
where  it  is  25  miles  ;  but  in  different  places  it  does  not  exceed  two 
miles,  and  in  some  is  less  than  one  mile  broad.  The  whole  ex« 
tends  to  about  560  square  miles  of  surface.  It  is  so  much  indent* 
ed  by  arms  of  the  sea,  as  to  have  at  least  300  miles  of  coast^ 
which  gives  it  great  advantages  as  a  fishing  station,  as  also  for 
the  kelp  manufacture,  which  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  if 
making  great  progress.  As  an  agricultural  country,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  island  will  never  make  much  appearance  ;  but 
if  the  people  could  be  induced  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
and  artificial  grasses,  more  especially  the  first  of  these  green  crofiSp 
it  might  be  much  more  valuable  than  at  present,  from  its  cattle^ 
and  other  live  stock,  which  are  very  numerous.  These,  it  is  cal* 
culated,  on  this  island,  amount  to  about  4200  horses ;  20,Q00  cat* 
tie  ;  37,000  sheep,  and  probably  400Q  swine ;  which  last,  as  in 
Orkney,  roam  at  large.  This  island  is  divided  into  eight  ministe* 
rial  charges,  with  a  population  of  about  13,50Q  soi^s,  besides  the 
inhabitants  of  several  smaller  isles  attached  to  liiese  parishes. 
The  whole  country  lias  a  mountainous  appearance,  and  is  ab- 
tindantly  barren ;  yet  there  are  several  fertile  vales  inter'spen^ 
ed  through  it,  more  especially  in  the  territory  of  Northmayth» 
and  also  in  Dunrossness,  where  neither  the  crops  nor  the  cultiva- 
tion (as  observed  in  the  interesting  account  of  Zetland,  by  Dr  Ed* 
mestone)  would  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  those  in  Mid-Lothi- 
an. But  these  are  only  rare  examples.  The  general  agriculture 
of  Zetland  (where  this  island  amounts  to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole)  is  not  generally  attended  to;  nor  are  there  above  three 
and  a  half  parts  of  it  in  100  that  are  in  cultivation  ^t  allf    It  is 
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howev^  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  and  as  a  fishing  sta- 
tion it  is,  even  in  its  present  state,  among  the  best  in  the  British  isles. 
4«  VaUay, — This  pleasant  island  is  situated  o£P  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  Mainland;  is  about  a  mile  square  in  extent*  and  gives 
name  to  Vallay  Sounds  a  safe  harbour  between  it  and  the  Main- 
land. 

5.  BurrUf — an  island  about  four  or  five  miles  long,  near  the 
west  coast  of  the  Mainland,  in  the  latitude  of  Lerwick,  conjoin- 
ed with  the  isle  of  House,  which  is  so  near  as  to  be  connected 
witli  it  by  a  bridge:  it  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  apd 
contains,  with  some  conterminous  little  islands,  a  population  of 
377  souls.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  oyster  scalp  on  the  coast 
of  this  island. 

6.  Bressay. — This  is  an  island  of  considerable  fertility,  and  is 
tttuated  to  tfa^  eastward  of  the  Mainland,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Lerwick,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  sound  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  breadth,  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the 
world.  This  island  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  including  Noss^ 
from  one  to  four  miles  broad.  It  is  inhabited  by  670  people,  ve- 
ry honest,  hospitable,  and  obliging.  They  have  a  considerable 
fishery,  particularly  of  ling,  in  which  they  employ  26  boats,  and 
cure  about  8000  of  these  fish  yearly.  The  best  slate  quarries  iijr 
Zetland  are  in  this  island. 

7*  Whaleson — This  island  lies  about  15  miles  east  from,  and  near- 
ly opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  about  8  miles 
long  from  S.  to  N.,  and  in  some  places  nearly  half  as  broad.  A- 
griculture  is  as  much  neglected  here  as  in  the  rest  of  ZeJtland;  the 
fishery  being  the  great  object  of  the  people,  who  amount  to  about; 
¥00,  a  very  humane  honest  race. 

8.  The  Qui  Sieme*.— These  are  a  number  of  rocks  so  called, 
that  are  situated  from  18  to  20  miles  east  from  the  Mainland,  ana 
opposite  to  the  middle  of  it.  They  consist,  of  a  multitude  of  bare 
rocks ;  but  among  them,  are  some  rising  high  enough  to  be  ou( 
of  tlie  reach  of  the  sea,  covered  with  a  vegetable  mould  on  which 
grass  grows,  and  corn  is  cultivated.  They  are  inhabited  by  ^ 
jconsiderable  population,  who,  in  addition  to  the  many  natural  in- 
conveniencies  attending  tlieir  situation,  have  neither  teacher  nor 
preacher  among  them,  the  fund  for  the  support  of  an  establish- 
ment of  that  kind  having  been  some  years  ago  withdrawn. 

9.  Pupa,  or  Papa  Siour^  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  Pa- 
pas, or  little  islands. — It  is  situated  at  the  south-west  entrance  of 
St  Magnus  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mainland.  It  is  from  two 
to  three  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  a  fiat  and 
pleasant  island,  producing  in  a  mild  season  rich  crops  of  bear, 
oats,  and  potatoes,  and  pasturage  of  an  uncommonly  rich  quality. 

10.  Booe, — an  island  said  to  be  21<  miles  in  circumference,  but 
which  must  be  in  consequence  of  following  out  the  many  deep  in- 
den^tion^  of  the  coast.    I^  is  situated  in  the  b^y  of  St  Magnus, 
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off  the  west  coast  of  the  Mainland,  and  is  inhabited  by  14?  fami- 
Ijcs.  It  is  called  the  Meikle  Rooe,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller 
isle  of  the  name  of  Rooe,  in  the  Sound  of  Yell,  on  which  are  two 
families.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  inhabited, 
were  it  not  for  the  fisheries  which  abound  on  their  coasts;  for  ^Jie 
little  corn  raised  on  them  is  generally  blasted  by  the  sea-spray. 

11.  YelL — Next  to  the  Mainland,  Yell  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive island  in  Zetland.  It  is  also  the  most  northerly,  except 
Unst,  part  of  which  is  still  farther  north.  From  south  to  north, 
it  is  20  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  15  miles  broad,  containing  an 
area  of  about  150  square  miles  of  land,  exclusive  of  several  bays 
and  friths,  that  run  up  into  it  on  all  sides.  It  is  separated  from 
the  northern  limb  of  the  Mainland,  by  what  is  called  the  Sound 
of  Yell,  a  branch  of  the  sea  about  six  miles  over,  interspersed  with 
many  small  islands.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  dismal,  the  least 
fertile,  and  thinnest  peopled  of  all  the  Zetland  islands.  The 
quantity  of  arable  land  will  not  exceed  990  acres.  The  rent  ap- 
pears to  be  not  above  750/.,  including  the  profits  of  fish,  &c.  in 
which  the  whole  is  paid.  The  population  amounts  to  1970.  The 
whole  grain  raised  does  not  serve  them  above  eight  months  in  thie 
year ;  but  they  have  always  a  great  supply  of  fish,  and  from  their 
battle  and  sheep  they  draw  also  part  of  their  maintenance.  They 
arc  said  to  be  a  sober  and  unassuming  people,  at  the  same  time 
sensible  and  acute  ;  and  can  endure  much  toil,  hunger,  and  cold| 
qualifications  they  are  oflen  called  upon  to  exert.  They  make  ex.* 
cellent  seamen, — a  profession  to  which  they  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion, in  common  with  all  the  Zetlanders. 

12.  Fetlar, — This  island  lies  about  two  miles  and  a  half  east 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Yell.  It  is  about  five  miles  long,  and 
in  some  places  three  and  a  half  miles  broad,  but  much  indented 
by  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a  tolerably  black  loam,  mixed  with  sand, 
which  produces  bear  and  oats  in  a  considerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  also  good  garden  vegetables,  as  turnip,  cabbage,  sallads, 
i&c.  There  are  about  400  acres  in  cultivation.  The  number  of 
people  is  796. 

13.  Unst. — This  is  the  most  northerly,  and  also  the  most  fer- 
tile of  the  Zetland  islands.  From  south  to  north  it  is  about  10 
iniles  long,  and  in  some  places  7  miles  broad  ;  but  as  it  is  consi- 
derably indented  by  the  sea,  the  area  will  amount  to  about  only 
'40  square  miles.  The  general  aspect  is  diversified  into  hill  and 
dale,  with  several  small  lakes ;  and  the  arable  land  is  disposed  in 
strips  by  the  shore,  more  especially  at  the  south  end,  where  it  is 
pretty  broad.  Altogether  it  amounts  to  about  1875  acres,  un- 
der crops  of  bear,  black  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  gardens  are 
■well  stored  with  culinary  vegetables  and  the  smaller  fruits,  with 
a  display  of  most  floVers  that  Scotland  can  produce.  The  arti- 
choke also  is  in  great  perfection  in  this  island.  The  live  stock 
consists  of  2000  catde,  some  of  them  80  stone  weight  when  fed  i 
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1000  little  horses,  extremely  hardy  creatures,  but  none  exceeding 
ten  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  owing  probably  to  the  hard  treat- 
ment they  meet  with,  never  being  indulged  with  a  stable,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather.  The  sheep  amount  to  660,  of  a  pretty 
large  size  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Zetland  sheep,  and  they 
have  remarkably  fine  fleeces :  There  are  also  many  swine,  of  a 
considerable  size.  Rabbits  abound  on  some  of  the  dependent 
islets.     Rats,  mice,  frogs,  toads,  and  adders,  are  quite  unknown. 

The  domestic  poultry,  including  turkeys,  are  very  numerous* 
Of  game,  there  is  neither  grouse  nor  partridge,  but  the  corn  rail 
is  frequently  heard ;  and  there  are  mulcitudes  of  the  aquatic  birds, 
such  as  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  duck,  swan,  goose,  heron ;  also  ^ild 
ptg^eons.  The  birds  of  prey  are  eagles,  (extremely  destructive 
to  the  lambs),  hawks,  ravens,  crows.  The  lakes  afford  trout  and 
flounder ;  the  surrounding  ocean  a  vast  variety  of  fish,  and  which 
are  well  attended  to  by  the  inhabitants.  The  ling,  cod,  and 
tusk  fishery  amount  to  80  tons  dried  annually ;  and  they  make 
about  10  tons  of  kelp.  The  exports,  besides  the  fish  and  thfe 
kelp,  are  butter,  beef,  tallow,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sc4t 
and  warm  woollen  stockings :  The  imports  chiefly  tea,  sugar, 
and  wines.  Freestone  is  got  in  some  parts,  and  limestone  in 
general  along  the  west  side  of  the  island  ;  there  are  also  speci- 
mens of  grey  slate,  and  indications  of  coal.  Among  the  precious 
stones  may  be  stated  some  finely  variegated  jasper,  rock  crystal, 
and  also  very  valuable  garnets.  The  population  is  1898.  The 
rent  is  790/.,  divided  among  37  heritors,  of  whom  26  reside  ; 
which  may  account  for  the  very  humane,  open,  frank,  and  affable 
character  of  the  people,  who  are  also  a  bold  and  a  hardy  race. 

The  general  mode  of  living  in  this  island,  with  the  convenien- 
cies  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life  which  the  people  enjoy,  and 
the  taste  they  display  for  finery  and  dress,  together  with  their 
turn  for  amusement,  in  which  music  and  dancing  bear  a  con- 
spicuous part,  is  all  in  a  style  of  ease  and  elegance,  that  one 
would  not  expect  to  find  in  the  most  remote  of  the  British  isl- 
ands. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  V. 

Additional  Particulars  regarding  the  Climate  of 

Scotland, 

By  the  Rev,  Dr  Graham  of  Aberfoi/le. 


I.  Djstails  of  the  Climate  in  the  several  Counties  • 

OF  Scotland. 

In  giving  this  detail,  it  may  contribute  to  perspicuity,  to  con- 
sider Scotland  as  divided,  from  south  to  north,  into  three  great 
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»>nes  or  belts,  distinguished,  as  they  are,  from  one  another,  in 
point  of  climate  as  well  as  soil,  llie  ^first  of  these  comprehends 
all  the  western  coast  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  with  the  exception 
of  particular  districts,  (as  some  parts  of  Ayrshire),  rather  thin 
of  soil,  moist,  and  swept  by  southerly  winds.  The  second  consti- 
tates  the  midland  district,  considerably  elevated  ;  the  soil,  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  the  district,  dry,  rocky,  and  sometimes 
iUly,  (consisting  of  coarse  ferruginous  clay),  with  the  quantity 
of  rain  diminished.  The  third  comprehends  the  whole  eastern 
coast;  the  soil,  in  a  considerable  degree  alluvial,  *  and  the  cli- 
mate dry  and  sharp. 

In  describing  more  particularly  the  climate  of  these  different 
sones,  the  most  natural  method  seems  to  be,  to  begin  by  the 
flouXh,  and  to  proceed  northwards.  And  here  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  the  author  is  deeply  conscious,  that  neither  oe, 
nor  perhaps  any  single  individual,  is  adequate  to  the  task  of 
accurately  describing  such  a  variety  of  phenomena.  This  would 
lequire  a  knowledge,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  residence, 
and  the  observations  of  many  years,  in  every  county,  and  even  in 
every  parish.  Happily,  however,  a  resource  offers  itself  on  this 
occasion,  adequate  to  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  In  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which 
hitlierto  has  not  been  rivalled  in  any  other  country,  we  have  a 
detail  of  every  circumstance  which  regards  the  climate,  given 
by  persons  well  qualified  by  their  education  and  talents,  and  e- 
specially  by  an  actual  residence,  generally  of  many  years,  to  de- 
lineate with  precision  every  IciUurc  which  characterizes  the  dis- 
trict which  they  des^cribe.  From  this  copious  and  authentic 
source,  diligently  explored,  the  following  information  is,  almost 
altogether,  derived. 

1.  21ie  Wed  Coaat  of  Scotland^  from  the  South, 

Galloway,  including  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wig-- 
Wi,  enjoys  an  air  which  is  pure,  and  very  salubriohs.  f  This 
district,  at  least  the  lower  parts  of  it,  is  not  so  moist  and  rainy 
as  the  more  nortiierly  districts  of  the  western  coast;  probably 
because  it  is  sheltered  in  a  good  measure  by  Ireland,  which  breaks 
the  violence  erf  the  blast,  and  exhausts  a  part  of  the  vapours  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  interior  parts  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  frosts 
are  sometimes  intense  ;  but  snow  does  not  lie  long.  J  In  Wig- 
tonshire,  the  air,  though  moist,  §  is  mild  and  salubrious  ;  near 
the  coast,  snow  seldom  lies  for  a  few  days,  ||  and  the  winters  are 
very  mild.  ^ 

It  is  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  Ayrshire  that  receives 


*  Sec  StirlingjhVe  Report,  p.  54,  35,  3C.  f  Stat  Ace.  ix.  312. 
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any  shelter  from  Ireland.  The  mountains  of  Arran  attract  the 
clouds,  and  they  fall  down  in  frequent  and  heavy  showers  on  the 
adjoinmg  coast  of  Ayrshire.  *'  The  air  is  moist  and  damp,  but 
*^  IB  far  from  being  unhealthy.  *  It  is  milder  and  more  tempe- 
*^  rate  than  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  f  The  westerly  winds  blow 
**  severely  on  the  coast  during  the  winter.  :|:  Towards  the  west- 
'^  ern  extremity  of  the  county,  the  air  is  pure ;  snows  melt  as 
**  they  fall  on  the  coast ;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  fogs.  '*  § 

Renfrewshire,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  to 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Argyleshu'e  on  the  west,  is  visited  witlt 
Sequent  and  heavy  rains  ;  but  having  in  its  more  elevated  divi- 
sions rather  a  porous  soil,  the  moisture  is  soon  absorbed,  and  in<* 
deed>  in  such  a  soil,  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  is  favour- 
able to  vegetation.  || 

Dunbartonsliire,  from  similar  causes,  is  watered  with  frequent 
showers,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  weeping  climate.  *^  The 
**  climate,  however,  is  temperate,  being  screened  by  the  moua^ 
*^  tains  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  ^e  winter  is  not 
"  intense ;  but  there  are  frequent  and  heavy  rains  from  the  south 
V  and  south-east,  accompanied  by  high  winds.  '*  ^ 

The  climate  of  Argyle<»bire,  with  its  islands,  is  perhaps  the 
most  rainy  in  Scotland.  This  district  is  ^ex posed,  without  any 
screen,  to  the  entire  influence  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  lofty  moun<« 
tains  attract  the  vapours  that  arise  from  the  ocean,  and  the  clouds 
burst  in  torrents  upon  the  valleys.  In  the  district  of  Cowai,  and 
probably  over  the  whole  county,  '^  the  face  of  the  heavens  is 
*'  generally  louring  and  cloudy :  a  serene  sky  is  seldom  to  be 
'^  seen.  The  winds,  prevented  from  a  free  circulation,  rush 
*^  through  the  glens  with  irresistible  violence ;  and,  at  the  hot* 
*^  tom  of  high  hills,  and  in  narrow  valleys,  the  transitions  from 
"  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  and  excessive. "  **  The  winters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  mild  and  temperate  ;  but  the  summers  are  fre*- 
quently  rainy  and  cold.     Frosts  are  not  intense,  nor  da  snows  lie 

Inverness-shire,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  in  some  parts 
sheltered  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Skye,  and  by  the  Western 
Isles,  which  furnish  a  barrier  against  the  ocean.  In  its  eastern 
districts,  ^*  the  air  is  dry  and  healthy. "  ||  ||  Qn  the  west  coasts 
as  might  be  expected,  ''  the  air  is  moist,  and  generally  very 
f'  cold ;  but  so  purified  by  storms,  and  kept  in  motion  by  rapid 
**  currents,  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  healthy.  **  j§ 
In  the  island  of  Skye,  "  from  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  sea,  the  air  seldom  continues  long  of  the  sami( 

•  Stat  Acc.  ii.85.  +  lb.  ii.  114. 
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**  temperature ;  sometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  moist,  and,  in  the 
"  latter  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  cold  and  pierc- 
"  ing.  *'  *  The  climate  of  the  Western  Isles,  is  so  stormy  on 
the  side  that  is  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  inhabitants 
chietiy  reside  on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  moua" 
tains. 

In  the  western  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  the  climate  is  rainy, 
but  not  unhealthy,  f  The  rain  continues  not  only  for  hours,  but 
often  for  days,  nay  for  weeks,  if  the  wind  blows  from  the  west ; 
if  it  veers  to  the  south,  its  continuance  will  not  be  long.  % 

In  the  Orkney  islands,  the  south-west  wind  blows  with  the 
greatest  frequency  and  violence,  and  brings  with  it  the  heaviest 
lains*  From  the  south-cast,  the  winds  are  frequent,  and  sooie- 
times  stormy  :  these  winds  bring  with  tliem,  in  spring,  summer, 
and  harvest,  when  they  most  prevail,  damp,  moist,  and  foggy 
weather.  The  north,  the  north-east,  and  north-west  winds,  bring 
dry  and  wholesome  weatjier.  Seldom  do  calms,  for  any  length 
of  time,  prevail.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  upon  th^ 
ircst  coast  of  these  islands,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  calculated  that  26  inches  of  rain,  on  an  average,  fall  annual* 
fy ;  but  the  amount  is  probably  more.  Storms  of  snow  are  not 
frequent,  or  heavy;  and  though  they  come  with  considerable 
violence  from  the  north-west  and  south-east,  snow  does  not  lie 
long.  Part  of  the  month  of  June  is  here  almost  as  cold  as  any 
of  the  winter  months*  For  about  two  weeks,  or  more,  about  the 
middle  of  that  month,  a  strong  and  piercing  wind  blows  from  the 
north,  sometimes  accompanied  with  snow  and  hail  showers.  As 
soon  as  that  period  is  p<ist,  warm  showers  succeed,  which  revive 
the  herbage.  The  Orkneys,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  a  mild  and  mo- 
derate heat  in  summer.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
25°  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit :  the  medium  heat  is  45°.  The  range 
of  the  barometer  is  3  inches.  § 

The  climate  of  the  Zetland  Isles,  may  be  presumed  to  resem^ 
ble,  in  most  respects,  that  of  the  Orkneys.  Though  the  sky  is 
inclement,  and  the  air  moist,  the  country  is  far  from  being  un- 
healthy. II 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  from  this  sketch  of  the  climate  of 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  its  isles,  that,  though  moist, 
it  is  mild  and  temperate.  The  frosts  are  not  intense,  and  the 
£nows  do  not  lie  long  upon  the  ground.  The  west  and  south 
winds  prevail,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  heavy  rains ;  but 
such  a  climate  seems  admirably  suited,  by  Providence,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  verdure  in  a  soil,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  tjiin 
and  porous: — and  thus,  the  natural  constitution  of  this  zone 
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seems  to  point  out  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  of  she^  as  tlie 
way  in  which  it  should  be  principally  occupied, 

2,  The  Middle  Zone^  including  the  Midland  Counties. 

■  This  region  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  comprehending 
the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  Linlithgow," 
together  with  the  eastern  part  of  Stirlingshire,  Clackmannanshire^ 
Perthshire,  and  a  part  of  Inverness-shire. 

Having  entered  so  largely  into  the  detail  of  those  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  the  climate  of  the  western  coast,  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  in  general,  with  regard  to  this  middle 
region,  that  the  rains  are  less  frequent ;  that  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic,  is  abated  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  mountains,  which  give  shelter  from  the  west  and 
south-west ;  and  that,  from  these  causes  combined,  the  weather 
is,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  more  equable  tenor.  At  the  same  time, 
and  upon  these  accounts,  joined  to  the  greater  general  elevation 
of  this  region  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  frosts  are  more  in- 
tense and  lasting ;  the  snows  lie  longer  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  climate  is  less  mild  than  on  the  western  coast. 

In  Dumfries-shire,  the  air  is  dry ;  the  winter  is  stormy  and 
cold ;  the  winds  high,  and  the  rains,  in  many  seasons,  heavy, 
but  seldom  any  continuation  of  snow.  *  This  county,  as  well  as 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  shire  of  Wigton,  have  a 
southern  aspect. 

In  Peebles-shire,  the  air  is  in  general  dry  and  healthy  f  ;  but 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  for  the  most  part  moist  J. 

Lanarkshire  is  situated  so  singularly,  in  general  reference  to 
this  region,  as  to  require  more  particular  notice ;  and,  fortu- 
nately, this  notice  is  furnished,  in  a  very  superior  style,  by  Mr 
Naismith,  the  intelligent  Reporter  of  Clydesdale.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  be  gratified  with  a  somewhat  enlarged  detail 
of  the  climate  of  this  county. 

Lanarkshire,  with  a  great  portion  of  Renfrewshire,  affords  the 
most  remarkable  instance  in  Scotland,  of  an  extended  slope  de- 
clining towards  the  west,  Qn  a  smaller  scale,  the  county  of 
Dumfries  has  a  southern  aspect ;  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  shire  of  Wigton,  have  a  similar  aspect  to  the  south, 
Ayrshire,  as  well  as  Lanarkshire,  declines  to  the  west.-  The 
greater  part  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  forms,  it  is  well  known,  an 
inclined  plane  towards  the  east.  In  this  district^  however,  we 
have  an  example  of  a  territory  sloping  towards  the  sea,  from  an 
elevation  of  2368  feet  above  its  level,  and  discharging  its  wa- 
ters, by  a  great  river,  into  the  Atlantic.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  nuist,  no  doubt,  be  considered,  as  influencing  the  climate 
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of  this  district ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  this  influence  may  bt 
traced  in  Mr  Naisniith's  account. 

The  influence  of  the  Atlantic  predominates  throughout  the 
whole  bounds  of  Lanarkshire, — the  winds  blowing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  from  south-west  and  west.  The  easterly  wind, 
which  conveys  haars  from  the  German  Sea,  is  interrupted  by  the 
Iiills  on  the  east  side  of  the  county ;  so  that  the  temperature  if 
moderate.  Intense  frost  seldom  continues  long ;  and  loDg-Ijring 
snows  are  rare.  The  clouds,  in  passing  over  the  fiat,  and  lower 
parts  of  the  county,  often  leave  them  dry ;  while  they  break  in 
showers  upon  the  higher  ground,  in  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts. 

The  under  stratum  of  most  parts  of  this  county  being  com- 
pact, and  impermeable  to  water,  the  evaporation  from  the  moiit 
coil  is  great.  When  a  course  of  dry  weather,  to  effect  this  eva- 
poration, does  not  take  place  in  spring,  the  seed  time  is  neces- 
sarily late,  ^hich  is  one  great  cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  harvest 
in  many  parts  of  Lanarkshire.  This  lateness  is  most  remarkable 
on  the  higher  grounds  of  the  coun^,  on  account  of  the  more 
general  moistness  of  the  air,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  rain. 

The  eastern  district  of  Stirlingshire,  together  with  Linlith- 
gowshire, may  be  considered  as  partaking,  with  respect  to  cli- 
mate, of  the  character  of  the  eastern  coast ;  yet,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  this  part  of  the  island,  the  influence  of  the 
Atlantic  still  predominates,  producing  a  prevalence  of  south 
winds,  with  tlie  most  violent  storms,  and  heaviest  rains  that  af- 
fect this  quarter.  Even  in  the  Stirlingshire  carses,  as  well  as  is 
many  other  parts  of  the  central  division  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  western  districts,  the  hedge-rows  grow  with  a  mark- 
ed inclination  towards  the  north-east.  *  The  air  of  the  district 
is,  in  general,  pure  and  salubrious,  f  except  where  those  thick 
vapours  which  have  been  already  described  as  arising  from  the 
extsnsivc  mosses  of  the  county,  unfortunately  prevail. 

The  western  district  of  Stirlingshire,  partakes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Dumbartonshire,  and  the  western  district  of  Perthshire, 
with  regard  to  climate.  The  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  height 
of  the  n?ountains,  occasion  frequent  and  heavy  showers. 

The  climate  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Perthshire  is  Tery 
variable.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Menteith  and  Breadalbane  at- 
tract the  clouds,  which  sometimes  burst  in  torrents  upon  the  val- 
leys: at  the  same  time  it  would  appear,  that  more  rain  falls 
upon  the  mountains  than  upon  the  valleys.  At  other  times  the 
clouds  are  frequently  seen  to  take  their  course  along  the  hOls, 
bursting  upon  them  in  heavy  showers,  whilst  the  interjacent  val- 
leys enjoy  serene  weather.  In  the  more  central  parts  of  Perth- 
shire, snow  lies  long,  and  the  frosts  are  often  severe.     Along 

•  Stijrliujrshire  Ilcjiort,  p.  18,  f  S'^*-  ^^^'  »•  228. 
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the  sides  of  rivers,  blasting  fogs,  and  hoar  frosts,  are  frequent 
and  injurious.  *  In  the  more  easterly  districts  of  the  county, 
the  cliinate  is  mild,  and  the  air  salubrious,  f  The  east  and  north- 
east winds,  in  winter,  bring  snow,  or  rain,  or  mist,  from  the 
German  Ocean,  and  occasion  a  depression  of  the  animal  spirits.  % 
In  the  lower  grounds,  these  moist  vapours,  and  the  exhalations 
from  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  sometimes  occasion  agues ;  but 
these  are  now  less  frequent,  owing  probably  to  the  improved 
mode  of  cultivation  which  has  been  introduced.  § 

On  reaching  tlie  tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  in  the  Glerh' 
more  or  the  great  glen  or  dell  of  Scotland,  this  midland  zone  may 
be  considered  as  terminated :  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  this  lihe  becomes  so  narrow,  that  its  climate  may 
be  arranged  either  under  that  of  the  western,  or  of  the  eastern  ., 
zone,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 

3.  The  Cliinate  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Scotland. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  is  dry,  pure  and 
salubrious.  ||  Agues  are  disappearing  in  Berwickshire,  in  conse- 
quence of  draining,  and  improving  the  surface.  Easterly  winds 
prevail,  especially  in  April  and  May.  f  In  tlie  Lothiaos  and 
Fife,  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  considering  the  latitude 
in  which  these  districts  are  situated.  In  Forfarshire,  the  heaviest 
rains  come,  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the  south-east,  attended 
by  violent  winds  ;  ♦*  but  the  air,  in  general,  is  dry  and  salubrious. 
In  Kincardineshire,  although  the  climate  is  generally  dry,  yet 
the  corn  is  sometimes  deeply  injured  by  mildews,  or  sea  fogs, 
.  along  the  coast,  while  the  interior  parts  remain  uninjured.  In 
Aberdeenshire,  the  equinoctial  storms  in  harvest,  are  occasional- 
ly injurious  to  the  various  crops  of  corn;  though  there  are  less 
severe  frosts,  in  that  county,  in  winter,  than  even  in  Middlesex. 
In  the  maritime  parts'  of  Banffshire,  and  particularly  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Moray,  the  climate  is  remarkably  mild.  On  the  east- 
em  <;oast  of  Inverness,  and  Ross  shires,  it  is  pure,  and  favour- 
able to  the  raising  of  grain :  And  even  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island,  .the  climate  is  temperate,  in  the  maritime  parts,  and  great  . 
valley  of  Caithness,  though  the  thermometer .  seldom  rises  high 
in  that  northern  latitude. 

The  circumstance  which  more  especially  characterizes  the  cli- 
mate of  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  frequency  of  fogs  arising  from 
the  German  Sea;  and  these,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
are  occasioned  by  the  greater  degree  of  heat  which  takes  place 
in  that  narrow  ocean,  compared  with  the  Atlantic.  A  copious 
^evaporation  is  the  consequence,  which,  under  the  appellation  of 
eastern  kaars,  overspreads  the  adjacent  coasts,  proceeding  west- 

♦  Stat  Ace.  ii.  4G4.        f  lb.  xL  43G.         \  lb.  ix,  228.        §  lb.  ix,  463. 
1}  Stat.  Ace  iii.  117,  15J.  \  lb.  194.  •*  lb.  jHissim. 
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ward,  till  they  are  interrupted  by  the  high  mountains  wbieb 
occupy  the  middle  region  of  Scotland.  *  The  easterly  vifndji 
which  convey  these  exhalations,  and  which  prevail  chiefly  in 
spring,  and  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  are,  at  the  same  tini^ 
cold  and  piercing.  They  had  passed  over  a  wide  continenty  which 
bad  been  covered,  during  many  previous  months,  with  snow, 
and  have  hot  had  time  to  acquire  warmth,  from  the  narrow  fea 
which  they  had  passed  over  in  their  course  f . 

These  exhalations,  accompanied  by  winds  from  the  east  or 
north-east,'  prevail,  more  or  less,  along  the  whole  eastern  coast* 
The  climate  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  however,  more 
especially  towards  the  south,  is  salubrious ;  and  less  rain  fall^ 
imquestionably,  than  on  the  west  coast,  or  even  in  the  midland 
region.  Agues,  which  formerly  prevailed  on  the  eastern  coas^ 
from  the  combined  influence  of  exhalations  arising  from  the  s^ 
and  from  ill-cultivated  and  ill-drained  grounds,  are  now  less  fii0- 
quent.  This  has  been  occasioned,  tio  doubt,  by  the  gradual  cor- 
rection of  the  evils  that  affect  the  soil,  and  by  the  introdoctioa 
of  an  improved  style  of  cultivation.  It  seems,  indeed,  ta  hti 
certain,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  ameliorate  the  climatti 
of  any  country,  by  an  improved  cultivation,  and  by  giving  ptcn 
per  shelter. 

II. — A  Table  of  the  Elevation  of  various  Places  in  Scotlamb^ 
above  the  Level  of  the  Sba,  arranged  according  to  the  Alalia* 
hetical  Order  of  the  Counties, 


Aberdeenshire 


Angus-sliire. 


Feet 
Ben  INIacdouie^  4300 

Braeriach 4220 

Caimtoul 4220 

Ben-a-bourd . .  3940 
Ben  Avon ....  5920 
Loch n agar. . . .  3S00 
Mont- Keen. . .  3180 

Morven 2880 

Scronlac 2700 

Leclit 2700 1 

CaJrneach  ....  2700 
Montbattock . .  2600 
Gcanies,  or  Fir- 
month  2500 

Buck  of  Ca- 

brach  2377 

Noath 1900 

Ben  New 1800 

Benochie 1615 

Callievar 1480 

Cathlaw 2264 

Sidlaw 1406 

Craig-owl  ....  1 100 
Bchnont 759 


Argyleshire ^ 


F0A, 
f  Cruachan'  ....  9390 

Cruach  Lnsas  30(K> 
Bdnmore  in 
Mull  ......9980 

Scurdhonuil .  •  S7SD 

Paps  of  Jiira  .  2476 

The  Cobler...8889 

LSlia*gaoi)...;SSfl8 

In  Arran — Goatfield S84D 

Caimtable  .••  1650 
Blackside-end  1560 
iKnocknounaa  1540 
Ailsarock...  940 
r  Gaimgonim  . .  40Gfi 
I  Bclrinnes  . .  • .  S74T 

Banffshire I  Corrj-habbic  ..  9558 

iKAock 1.9500 

(^Bcneagen ....  15119 

Berwickshire..:  jg:r„S::::'S 

r  Papof  Caithne9Bl999 

Caithness... ]a?^S^^V«W 

(^    ncss 1950 


A}Tshire.. 


*  Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  22.      ^  f  Stat  Ace.  xix.  461. 

^  Properly,  perhaps,  Bcninucdui,  Or  the  Mountain  of  the  Black  Boar* 
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Gbckmahnan- 
flbire. 


i)iiinfrie9*8hire  1 


Feet, 

>  Bcncloch 2450 

'  ^artfell .......  2582 

Black  Larg...  2299 
Queensberry- 

hill .21^0 

Cairn  Kinnow  2080 
Erfckstone- 

bree 1118 

Muir-foot  IiiUs^  1850 
Loganhouto 

hiU :.  1700 

£dioburghshire<{  Kirkyetton ...  1555 

Arthur's  Seat     814 
SaGshury  Craig  550 
t'Calton^bil!....  550 
r  Wast  Lomond  1280 

FUeshire^. J  East  Lomond   1260 

I  Largo  Law . . .  1010 

810 


Haddington- 
ttiireM*..... 


(.Kelly  Law . . . 
?  N.BerwickLaw  940 

iC  Beneris ......  4370 
nvemess-shire  <  Scarsougli ....  3412 
CMealfourvonie  5060 
Kincardine-       f  Ctoclcnabsin  . .  2570 

■hire. I  Kerlock 1890 

fScriffield 2044 

1728 

1200 

l^Cairhharfa ...  1 100 

r  Loii-thers 5150 

Thito ...  2368 

Cult€ir-FeU...  1700 
Leadhills  VU- 

lage 1564 

WalstonMouDt  1556 
^  Totmof  Lanark  650 


Kirkcudbright-  j  Caimsmuir . 
shire ;...  1  Bencaim 


l^narkshire...*.. 


Perthshira 


Feet, 
Linlithgowshire— Cairn  Naple . .  1498 

Orkney — Higliest  hills. .  1 200 

rHartEeld 2800 

^Meagle 1480 

"  Benlaw^ ....  5787 

Benmore 5653 

Benglo 5459 

l&hichaiUon...52Al 

i  Benderig 3550 

Bcinardlarich   5500 

Beinvurlich  . .  530O 

^Benledi 5009 

Renfrewshire...— Misty  Law . . .  1240 

Ross-shii^ ^ — Ben^vyves  ....  57  20 

f  Millerwood 

\      Fell ,.2000 

Roxburghshire  I  Tudhope  Fell  1830 
j  Ruberlaw  ....  1419 
LEildenhills...  1550 

f  Blaickhouse 

I       Heigiits 2570 

Law 2295, 

Etterick-Pen    2200 
Wardlaw 1009 

r  Benlomond. . .  5262 

Stu'lingshire....  <  Alva- Hill  ....  1600 

CCampsieFeUs   1500 

r'Larg i..  1758 

I  Knock  of  Luce  1014 
Wigtdnshife....-^  Ffell  of  Moch- 

I      rum 1O20I 

LBfurhullion  . . .    814 

ZetUnd — Rona 5944 


SelkifkshW. 


*rHe  al)0ve  Table  e^xhibrts  the  elevations  of  the  most  remark- 
able  mountains  and  eminence^  ot  Scotland.  It  has  been  extract-^ 
cd  pairtlf  from  the  Statistical  Account,  partly  from  Dr  Barry's 
excellent  History  of  the  Orkneys,  partly  from  the  Philosophical 
Transaiitions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1777,  partly  from  Dr 
Keith^s  agricultural  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  especially  from 
the  *  Table  of  i«markable  Mountains  in  Scotland,  *  given  by  Mr 
James  Duncan  of  Glasgow,  in  his  very  useful  and  accurate  pub- 
lication, eiititled  *  The  Scots  Itinerary. '  To  the  list'mighthave 
been  added  eight  or  teti  mountains  in  Argjfleshirt,  and  as  many 
more  in  Perthshire,  \8hose  height  is  from  2000  to  3000  f<;;^t. 
None  of  the  Dunbartonshire  mountains  are  enumerated,  as  the 
author  meets  with  no  certain  information  concerning  d^em  ^ 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  height  of  many  of  them,  ^spe* 
cially  in  the  Arroquhar  district,  exceeds  9000  feet. 

To  complete  the  discussioa.of  a  subject  which  appeai:s  indif- 

I  • 
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pensable  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  climate  of  Scotland*  a  few 
misctrllaneous  elevations  will  now  be  stated  chieflj  from  the  8c»4 
tistical  Account,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

Corses  of  Stirling,    and  probaUj  of  Gowrie,    &c. 

from 12  to  SO- 

Highest  elevation  of  the  Great  Canal,  near  Kilsytliy       lAf 
Lands  in  tillage  on  the  verge  of  Slamannan  Moss,    •       620 
Ditto  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire,      .     •     .     •       760 
Ditto  in  the  parish  of  Hume  and  Stitchel,  Roxburgh- 
shire,      -      600 

Ditto  in  the  parish  of  Muckart,,  Perthshire,  •  •  •  60O 
Ditto  at  Doubruch,  in  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  •  •  12dif 
Ditto  about  Leadhills,  in  Lamarkshire,       •    •    •     •     1564 

Lochlomond, 22 

Locheam,  in  Perthshire,  .     • •  300 

Loch  Oiche,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Caledonian 

Canal  above  the  Beauly  Firth, 04 

In  considering  the  above  statement  of  elevations,  it  must  Q(> 
cur,  th:it  Scotland  is  divided  into  three  portions,  of  no  very  on* 
eqniil  extent,  by  valleys,  or  isthmuses,  not  much  elevated  abovQ 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  first  valley  or  isthmus  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  dup 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  towards  each  other,  and  separates  the 
southern  from  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

The  second  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Linnhe  Loch  os 
the  west,  to  the  Murray  Firth  on  the  east,  and  separates  the  midF 
die  region  from  the  most  northern. 

It  must  occur  also,  from  a  slight  inspection  of  the  map,  that 
these  valleys,  as  well  as  all  the  great  ranges  of  mountain^  ffk 
Sc.'« viand,  have  their  direction  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east. It  is  in  this  line  that  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians 
lies  ;  and  also  most  of  the  inferior  ranges,  such  as  that  which 
extends  from  Dunbarton  on  the  west,  by  Stirling  and  the  O- 
chils,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fifeshire. 

This  circumstance  of  the  direction  of  our  mountains  and  val-. 
leys,  there  is  no  doubt,  affects  the  climate  very  considerably,  bj 
giving  additional  strength  to  the  influences  of  the  Atlantic.  The  . 
south-west  winds,  sweeping  over  that  immense  reservoir,  and  di- 
rected in  their  course  by  the  natural  trend  of  the  country,  brilig 
warmthy  and  moisture,  and  health  to  Scotland. 

Another  remark  that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  from  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  above  Table  is,  that,  in  general^  the  lofdetf 
mountains  of  Scotland,  are  situated  towards  the  western  coas^; 
and  that,  except  in  one  instance,  sfcerwards  to  be  noticed,  the 
more  elevated  grounds  which  send  forth  our  great  rivers,  occur  ■ 
in  that  quarter.  We  find,  indeed,  many  of  our  highest  moon* 
tains,  r.uch  as  Benmucduie,  Cairntoul,  Caimgorum,  Benlawers^ 
&C.-  nearly  in  tbe^middle  between  the  two  seas,,  and  in  the  line  o£ 
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those  alpine  ranges  that  run  through  Scotland  in  the  direction 
of  south-west  and  north-east.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  to- 
wards the  west  coast,  that  we  meet  with  that  thick  studded  bar? 
rierof  mountains  which  extends  from  Benwyves,  in  Ross-shire,  by 
.  Benevis,  Cruachan,  and  the  mountains  of  Mull  and  Jura,  to  Ben- 
lomond. 

The  almost  universal  course  of  our  great  rivers,  originating  iii 
the  elevated  grounds  on  the  west,  and  discharging  themselves  in* 
to  the  German  Sea,  seems  to  be  decisive  of  this  conformation  of 
the  territory.  All  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Firths  of  Cromar- 
ty and  Murray,  together  with  the  Spey,  the  Tay,  and  the  Forth, 
have  their  sources  almost  on  the  confines  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  may  be  admitted*  then,  that  Scotland,  in  regard  to  the  re- 
spective elevations  of  its  territory,  forms  an  inclined  plane,  Ver- 
ging towards  the  East.  In  that  direction  all  our  great  rivers, 
widi  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  discharge  themselves ;  and  oni 
that  side,  the  richest  soil  is  uniformly  to  be  found.  The  lofty 
barrier  of  mountains  placed  on  the  west,  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  sheltering  front 
the  blast  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  most  fertile,  and  best  a« 
dapted  to  agriculture ;  whilst  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains  \fhich 
visit  the  western  coasts  are  well  suited  to  preserve  constant  ver- 
doTf  in  a  district,  of  which  the  soil  is  thin,  and  where  so  many 
circumstances  concur  to  recommend  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and 
of  sheep. 

III.  Results  of  Meteorological  Tabled  rblatino  to 

Scotland. 

1.  Of  the  Barometer » 

By  Dr  Macfarlane's  tables,  the  greatest  range  of  the  barome^ 
tety  in  the  western  part  of  Stirlingshire,  at  the  height  of  about 
70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was,  during  a  period  of  11 
y^ars,  2i^  inches.  The  greatest  height  observed  in  that  period, 
was  30^^  inches,  and  the  least  28^^  inches.* 

By  tables  constructed  at  Longforgan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay, 
the  greatest  range,  during  a  period  of  1 1  years,  was  2^^  inches, 
the  greatest  height  was  30t^  inches,  and  the  least  28^^!^  inches.f 

According  to  observations  made  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  eoun<* 
ty  of  Ban£F,  north  latitude  57°  38',  and  80  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  mean  height  of  the  baronieter,  during  the  year 
1811,  was  29.74'  inches. 

By  the  Belmont  Tables  published  in  the  Forfarshire  Report, 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  for  S  years  from  it 90,  was 
29.59  inches  nearly. 

In  Orkney,  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  stated  at  three 
inches.^: 

*•  Stlrlipgshirc  Report,  p.  22.  f  Statistical  Aocount,  XiX.  461. 

I  Dr  Bariy,  p.  14. 
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2.  Of  the  Thermometer, 

In  the  parish  of  Longforgan,  *  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the 
tLermometer  stood,  at  the  average  of  12  years,  as  follows. 

Average  of  the  whole  year «.. «......•    50^326 

Greatest  height 83** 

The  least ^ .....     16*" 

At  Delvin,  in  the  Stormonty  and  county  of  Perth  N.  L.  5& 
33^9  ia  a  period  of  10  years,  (the  observations  being  made  at  11 
o'clock  F.  iki.)y  the  thermometer  stood  as  follows. 

Average  of  the  greatest  height....^..... 62^.5 

ww*""^"***  os  me  Aeasi.'*..*.*.*.**...*....! ••.••••••■•••••••••.•.     *j%f^»^ 

The  greatest  height  observed  (July  1787) 6T 

The  least  height  observed  (Dec.  1788) .....      8® 

N.  6.  These  observations  were  made  from  the  year  1783  to 
f7929  inclusive.  During  the  same  i^earSf  similar  observations 
were  made  in  Queen  Street^  Edinburgh. — It  may  be  proper  to 
aitate  the  results. 

Average  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  diermometer  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  period  of  10  years......................    61^.1 

of  the  least — .......    SSPJS 

'the  greatest  height  observed  (June  1785).........    71® 

The  fcast  height  observed  (Dec.  1783) .'.......     11*> 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark^  with  regard  to  these  tableiy 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Accotmt,  voL  IX.  p. 
489,  that  the  liberty  has  been  taken,  in  constructing  the  above 
abstract,  of  altering  84,  which  is  suted  as  the  greatest  heat  of 
December  1784,  into  48 — as  being  probably  an  error  of  the  press. 
In.  the  Delvin  table,  52^  occurs  as  the  greatest  heat  of  Decem- 
ber 1784 — and  in  the  Edinburgh  table,  5^°  occurs  as  the  great- 
est heat  of  December  1787.  By  the  Belmont  tables  (Strathmore^ 
Perthshire)  for  ten  years  from  1781,  the  greatest  height  of  the 
thermometer  (in  178.^)  was  84"*  of  Fahrenheit;  the  least  (in 
1783)  w^  zero. — The  mean  height,  for  these  ten  years  waa 

46^35.  t 

In  the  Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale,  the  average  height  of  the 
thermometer  for  five  years,  beginning  with  1768,  was    49^ 

The  greatest  height  observed  (Aug.  1770) 66** 

The  kast  height  observed  (Feb.  1772 )..... ...........    27* 

Observations  made  at  the  same  place  for  five  years,  beginning 
with  1788,  gave  the  following  results. 

The  average  height  of  tfc  thermometer.....^^ *?**« 

The  greatest  height  observed  (Aug.  1788)...^ 62^ 

The  least  height  observed  (Dec.  1788) ....... ...     27* 

The  time  of  making  the  above  observations  was  at  9  o^clock 
A.  M. :( 

*  Statistical  Account,  XIX.  461. 
f  Stet.  Ace.  XIX.  {  Clyde«*Ue  Deport,  p.  13;  Mw 
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In  the  ^iew  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  climate  of  any- 
country,  nothing  seems  more  proper  than  to  multiply  observa- 
lions  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  very  interesting  table  given  in  the 
Clydesdale  Report,  p.  10,  "  of  the  extreme  heat  and  cold  in  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Wards, ''  on  certain  specified  days  and  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of  this  table  will  be  considered  as 
an  important  elucidation  of  this  subjecL 


*  Greatest  height  of  the  Thermometer. 

Least  height  of  the  Thermomater.   1 

Year.    Month. 

Upper. 

Midd. 

Year.  Month. 

Upper. 

Midd. 

1785.  June  25...- 

80°. 

76°. 

1783.  Dec.  3a-. 

30°. 

24°. 

26m.. 

80°. 

77°. 

1784.  Jan.  21.... 

31°. 

17^ 

27...J 

85°. 

87°. 

^i).... 

35°. 

20°. 

^o.... 

85i°. 

84°. 

^o.... 

30°. 

10°. 

^%Jf» 

82°. 

80°. 

27.... 

23°. 

21°. 

30.... 

82°. 

80°. 

Dec.  13.... 

28°. 

16°. 

July  26.... 

80°. 

74°. 

1785.  Dec.  29.... 

25°. 

11°: 

1791.  July    3.... 

81°. 

66\ 

30.... 

30°. 

15°. 

1792.  Aug.    8.... 

78°. 

70°. 

1786.  Jan.    2.... 

41°. 

19°. 

1793.  July    9.... 

78°. 

72°. 

Dec  20.... 

32°. 

18°. 

10.... 

84°. 

71". 

1788.  Dec.  J  6.... 

38°. 

32°. 

IJ.... 

77°. 

66°- 

1789.  Jan.  11.... 

27°. 

16°. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time^  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  results 
of  this  table,  do  not  correspond  with  the  rsesults,  quoted  imme- 
diately before,  from  tibe  Clydesdale  Report.  In  this  last,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  appears  to  be  of  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  former ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  year  ;  for  ex- 
ample in  1788.  It  is  not  here  pretended  to  reconcile  this  discre- 
^ncy. 

Dr  Barry  states  the  ran^  of  the  thermometer  in  the  Ork- 
neys, to  be  from  25°  to  75°,  and  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  year,  to  be  45°.  f 

The  average  temperature,  at  Duddingston,  in  Mid  Lothian, 
during  a  period  of  8  years,  was  as  follows. 

xVt  sunrise. «(..M...«.........M.>..»>«.M....i....«.«.. ..     41  .908 

At  noon.,. ....- 51°.250 

The  average  of  the  whole 46°.570J 

At  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  N.  L.  57°  29'  according 
to  observations  made  for  two  years,  the  average  temperature 

was 44°.124 

At  Dunnotter,  in  Kincardineshire,  N.  L.  56°  57'.    44°.400J 

r  Average,  Juncj  July,  Aug.    63°.85 
At  Dundee,    i  December,  January,    and 

t  February 34°.78  U 


*  Clydesdale  Report,  p.  10. 

f  History  of  the  Orkney  Islftndsi  p.  14^ 

5  Abcrdeeosbire  K«port. 


I  Mid  Lothian  Survey,  1795. 
g  Statisticta  Account,  VIIL  fOSf 
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By  the  Belmont  Tables,  the  average  height  of  the  tfaertnonie* 
ter,*for  three  years  from  1790,  was  42^.  Forfarshire  Report 
p.  77.  The  greatest  degree  ot  cold  was  2\\^:  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  heat  wasei-t*** 

At  Drymtn,  in  the  western  district  of  Stirlingshire,  the  tem- 
perature, during  a  period  of  14  years,  at  the  height  of  70  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  as  follows. 

The  greatest  height  observed  (July  1808) 80* 

The  least  height  observed  (Feb.  1795) 6^ 

The  medium  greatest  height  during  that  period  was  75^ 

The  least  ditto 16** 

The  medium  temperature  of  die  year 45°* 

The  following  Table  of  the  mean  heat  (for  4  years)  of  the 
jSifferent  months  and  quarters,  communicated  by  Mr  Hoy,  at 
Gordon  Castle,  merits  particular  attention. 


March 

Aoril 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

3U.A.SI. 

3H.P.M. 

3H.A.M. 

3H.r.M. 

8U.A.M. 

3R.F.M. 

8B.AJfJ5H.r.Xi 

56.19 
59.86 
54.29 

41. 
44.43 

58.2^^^ 
48.07 

40.77 
59.27 
52.45 

46.71 
43.95 
58.80 

54. 

44.53 

45.55 

58.20 
49.16 
50.29 

40.93 
42.90 
50.90 

48.90 
48.30 
56.68 

May 

•  ***j  ••••••••• 

SDiins...*.... 

43.45 

44.16 

49.81 

41.29 

45.88 

44.91 

51.62 

Tune 

July 

55.95 
62.06 
57.68 

61.80 
66.55 
65.20 

55.26 
j  56.71 
1  57.15 

59. 

61.20 

62.42 

56.76 
56.80 
57.22 

62.06 
61.10 
6a51 

54.93 

57.90 

.55.10 

59.33 
61.55 
6051 

Ausrust  ...• 

• 

58.56 

65.78 

[  56,36 

60.87 

56  93 

61.22 

55.97 

6a46 

September. 

October. a... ....... 

51.80 
40.58 
58.46 

56.95 
45.74 
41.7( 

j  51.53 

48.76 

1  58.26 

56.30 
53.42 
41.53 

52.26 
1  45.20 
1  37.23 

59.96 
51.19 
40.53 

51.50 
43.1J 
42.36 

59.88 
55.84 
44.83 

November 

Autumn 

45.61 

48.12 

46.12 

50.42 

1  44.90 

50.56 

17.66 

52.63 

December 

35, 

28.59 
56.14 

56.15 

50.95 
40  4'? 

54.84 
55.20 

37.39 

57.70 
58.21 

32.74 

1         ••• 
•  •  • 

35.61 

34.64 

TO  CA 

3637 

35.6 
38.18 

1809. 
January 

February. 

1     "XA    C>t 

Winter 

•       ••• 

%f-a.,%MI 

55.18 

55.85  j  54.55 

37.77 

33.32 

36.28 

33.95 

36.70 

Year 

44.70 

48.95  i  45.28 

49.90 

41.11 

48.49 

45.62 

50.35 

3.  Rain. 

The  information  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
annually  in  different  districts  of  Scotland  is  very  scanty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  number  of  observations  that  have  been  made 


*  Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  14.22. 
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x>n  this  subject ;  and  it  even  happens  sometimes^  that  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  places  of  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  appear  to  be  inconsistent. — Thus,  at  Belmont  in 
Strathmore,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell,  is  estimated,  on  an 
average  of  5  years  from  1790,  at  37.45  inches,  whilst  at  Long- 
ibrgan,  not  twenty  miles  distant,  the  result  was  27*275  inches. 
But  Belmont  is  situated  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  5  and  Longforgan,  near  the  Firth  of  Tay,  a  few  feet 
only  above  its  level ;  which  accounts  for  the  greater  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  at  the  fonner ;  and  affords  another  proof  that  more 
rain  falls  on  elevated  situations  than  on  the  low  grounds. 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Mid- Lothian.  At  Bamton,  the 
iquantity  of  rain  reported  to  have  fallen  in  1807,  was  13.16  inches ; 
whilst  at  Dalkeith,  distant  about  eight  miles,  and  situated  in  the 
same  range  of  country,  it  was  stated,  in  the  same  year,  at  26.817 
inches.  The  first  is  probably  an  ^rror  of  the  press  ;  fpr  in  the 
two  following  years,  the  quantity  that  fell  at  Barnton  is  stated 
at  23.589,  and  26.673  inches  ;  whilst  &t  Dalkeith,  it  is  stated  at 
28.595,  and  28.558. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  state  a  few  examples,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  assist  in  forming  some  general  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  column  shows  the  number  of 
years  of  observation ;  the  second, '  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
that  had  fallen  m  any  one  year  within  that  period,  given  in  inches 
and  decimals ;  the  third,  the  Udst  quantity  ;  the  fourth,  the  aver* 
age  quantity  of  these  years. 


I. 


II. 


1.  Glas^w, — Ststt.  Ace.  Vol.  V.  , 

2.  Belmont,  in  Strathmore, — lb.  XXI.  *. . 

3.  Peebles,  in  a  hilly  country, 

4.  J^ongforgan,  on  the  Tay, ^ 

5.  Dalkeith,  in  Mid- Lothian, 

9.  Duddingstone,  near  Edinburgh, 

7.  Mountstcwart,  in  Bute,  

8.  Brani^olm,  in  Teviotdale, 

9.  Langbolme,  in  Eskdale,  12  miles  from? 

the  Solway  Frith, 5 

10.  Wool,  6  mUes  from  Selkirk,  hilly,  

11.  BothweU,  on  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow,... 

12.  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire, 

13.  Gordon  Cas^e, 

General  averaijje  of  all  these, 


30 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

7 

5 


4 
3 
2 
1 


43.9 

43.40 

36.532 

34.25 

29.25 

3G.8 

58.135 

38.573 

39.3 

39.177 
25.337 
32.162 
31.34 

•  ••••• 


III. 


19.43 
23.8 
21.967 
16.625 
20.65 
9.62 
37.121 
26.295 

34.161 

27.579 

24.44 

29.565 


IV. 


29.65 

30.40 

28.7 

24.496 

26.186 

25.75 

46.641 

51.26 

^6.733 

32.866 
24.792 
30.865 
•  • . .  * . 
50.?8 


In  a  Table,  given  by  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  System  of  Chemis" 
try,  f ,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  some  of  the  abore  places^ 
is  stated  a  little  differently.     He  states  the  quantity  to  be, 


«  VoLiiL327. 


f  Stet.  Ace.  VIII.  201. 
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.  Inches. 

At  Glasgow,  at  an  average, ••• 31. 

At  Dalkeith, ..t ^ 25.124 

He  adds  (frbm  the  Manchester  Transactions) 

Dumfries, 36.127 

Hawkhill,   (from  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 

Transactions), 28.966 

Dundee,  ♦  on  an  average  of  9  i/ears, 22.12 

The  number  of  the  obseryations  which  have  been  made  on  thia 
subject,  appears  to  have  been  ipconsi^erable;  and  it  would  seem 
that  some  of  them  are  incorrect :  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  that  fall»  in  Scot- 
land is  about  31  inches  annually.  The  greatest  averages  are. 
those  of  Mountstewarjt,  and  Langholme»  on  the  western  coast ; 
this  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  But  we  are  surprised  tq 
find  the  average  of  rain  that  falls  at  Peterhead,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Selkirk,  to  exceed  that  of  Glasgow,  f 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  <that  the  qitantity  of  rain  that  falls  annu- 
ally in  any  country  is  a  very  inferior  consideration,  when  compare4 
with  that  of  the  general  distribution  of  this  quantity  through  the 
several  days  and  months  of  the  year.  It  is  by  this  that  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture  are  principally  influenced ;  and  it  is  this 
which  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  a  climate,  as  wet  or 
dry.  In  Grenada,  north  latitude  12%  the  annual  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  is  126  inches  ;  at  Calcutta,  north  latitude  22®  23',  it  is 
81  inches ;  at  St  Petersburgh,  north  latitude  59^  16',  it  is  only 
16  inches.  :|:  In  the  two  J^rmer,  these  enormous  quantities  of 
rain  fall  In  the  co.urse  of  a  few  weeks,  and  the  climate  is  account- 
ed dri/ :  In  more  northern  latitudes,  it  is  distributed  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  year;  'and  the  climate  is  reckoned  tvet. — A  distribu- 
tion, in  which  we  have  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  wise  and  be- 
iieflcent  accom'moda:tion  made,  in  this  respect,  by  Providence,  to 
the  diversities  of  soil  that  occur  in  different  regions  of  the  eardi. 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  cursory  view' 
which  has-been  given  of  the  cliniate  of  its  different  districts,  that- 
It  rains  or  snows  (for  no  particular  data  occurring  except  in  an 
instance  or  two,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  distinction  between  these, 
they  must  be  included  under  one  article)  for  two- thirds  of  the  year.. 

At  J)Tjmen,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  an  average  of  14  years  from 
1795,  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  this  respect,  was  as  follows. 

•  According  to  a  Table,  lately  published  in  the  Forfarshire  Report,  (it  is  not 
said  cm  what  authority),-  the  average  quantity  of  rain  th«t  fell,  at  Belmont,  for 
six  years,  is  stated  at  ^6^  inches  nearly. 

At  Crescent,  near  Dundee,  it  is  28  inches. 

f  The  great  cause  of  the  difference,  and  even-  discrepancy,  between  the  a^ 
mounts  of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  places,  is  the  different  con- 
structiori  of  the  various  fHuvlometers,  or  rain-gauges,  diat  are  used  by  dil^ivnt. 
observers.     G.  S.  K. 

\  ITiomson^s  System  of  Chemistry,  Vol  III.  324. 
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Days  completely  fair  ...        158^ 

Days  completely  wet  -        •     .    -  344 

Days  showery  ...        -         1714: 

Days  in  the  whole  year,  more  or  less  rainy     205-J  * 

By  a  table  showing  the  number  of  dry  and  wet  days  in  the 
middle  ward  of  Clydesdale,  on  an  average  of  5  years  commencr 
ing  with  1768,  it  appears, 

That  the  number  of  dry  days  was  -        280 

——————  wet  days  .       -        -  $5 

By  a  table  o{  the  same  kind,  kept  in  the  same  district,  for  an« 
other  period  of  fiye  years,  commencinflr  with  1788,  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  dry  and  wet  days  was  precisely  as  above  ; 
f.  e.  280  dry,  and  85  wet.  f 

In  comparing  these  results  of  the  Stirlingshire  and  Clydesdale 
tables,  the  reader  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  disparity 
that  occurs,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  days  stated  in  each  29 
toet.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  Stirlingshire  tables  there  is  not  a 
doubt.  It  seems  probable  that  the  small  number  of  wet  days, 
stated  by  the  Clydesdale  Reporter,  arises  from  his  having  omit- 
ted to  state  as  ivet^  those  days  on  which  only  a  shower  or  two 
had  fallen. 

In  order  to  complete  this  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  Scotland,  it  seems  proper 
to  offer  the  results  of  some  tables  which  have  occurred,  stating 
the  rain  that  has  fallen,  and  the  days  that  have  been  'uoet  and  dry 
throughout  the  several  months  of  the  yean 

The  first  of  these  results  that  shall  be  offered  is  taken  from  the 
Drymen  Tables,  so  often  mentioned $■  and  which  may  be  consult- 
ed at  length  in  the  Stirlingshic^  Report,  containing  a  detail  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  commen- 
cing with  1795.  The  following  Table  exhibits  only  the  day» 
that  have  been  completely  foir^  shoujery^  or  completely  wett  (the 
first  marked  C.  F.^  the  second  S.,  and  the  last  C.  W.),  through 
the  several  months  of  the  year,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing with  1800.     The  average  of  each  is  subjoined. 


January,        |       jt^ebruary,     \        March,         |         April, 

c.  r. 

s. 

c.  w. 

c.  p. 

s. 

c.w. 

C.  F. 

8. 

c.w. 

C.  F. 

s. 

aw. 

DttlTB. 

52. 

82. 

21. 

57. 

56. 

19. 

€5. 

75. 

15. 

48. 

92. 

10. 

Average   

10 

16 

4      14 

11 

3 

13 

15 

3 

9 

18 

2 

■- 

^ajy.           1          June,         \          July.        |        August, 

C.F. 

69. 
13 

8. 

c.w. 

C.F. 

s. 

C.W. 

C.F. 

s. 

c.w. 

C.F. 

s. 

C.W. 

Pays  ...... 

77. 

9. 

86. 

67. 

9. 

78. 

72. 

5. 

79. 

67. 

9. 

ilvenige  .  — 

15 

1 

17 

13 

1 

15 

14 

1^    15 

15 

1 

*  Stirlu!gshire  Report,  p.  10. 
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Stl-Umber. 

Oaob^: 

JVhiiniitn-. 

ArcmW. 

c>. 

|J_,C.W. 

c.t. 

•• 

.... 

c.r 

■■ 

C.W. 

C.F. 

B. 

C.V. 

D>y 

73. 

Ttt       7. 

49. 

82. 

14. 

74. 

ST. 

13. 

7a 

59. 

13. 

A«r^.... 

14 

14         1 

10 

16 

3 

14 

13 

2 

14 

IS 

S 

The  two  following  Tables  are  extracted  from  the  Clydeidale 
Report,  pages  13,  14,  and  11 1  the  first  showing  the  average 
number  of  vxt  and  dry  days  throughout  the  several  months  of 
the  year,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  commencing  with  1768, 
and  during  another  periodof  five  years,  commencing  with  1788 1 
the  observations  being  made  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Clydesdale. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  remark  already  oSered  widi  ngard 
to  these  tables, — that  Mr  Naismith  has  probably  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  .(^ly  days  and  those  on  which  some  showers  only 
had  fallen. 

The  second  Table  shows  die  xvenge  quantity  of  rain  which 
fell  at  Glasgow  ihroughont  the  sererd  months  of  the  year,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fire  years,  commencing  with  1768. 

I.  The  average  number  of  dry  and  wet  days,  for  fire  yean 
from  1768  ;  and  of  other  five  years  from  1788. 


J-y.u^ry. 

Febr 

wry 

M« 

ch. 

AptU. 

l?t,  From  I76B,  5  years,   2S. 
yrf.  From  17fiS.  5  yean.   25. 

e. 

6. 

22.' 

as. 

6.' 
.5. 

35. 
26. 

6. 
5. 

35. 

2a 

T" 

M-g. 

«. 

S- 

jJllglUt. 

First  Poriod  ta  above,        H6. 

S. 

i 

™ 

23. 

8. 

DBT.  KEt 

S4.       7. 
24.       7. 

&j)lmibsT 

to-.   ]^Nuv, 

vbtr. 

Diet 

rtifcr. 

J 

Finl  Peiiod  a=  above,        Ul. 

a! 

22. 

T 

20. 

10. 

22.' 
21. 

win. 
9. 

7. 

II.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Glasgow,  fiir 
five  years  from  1788,  through  the  difierent  months  of  the  year, 
in  inches  and  decimals. 


B.B1  k364ir5a4l  1-985  l.S92|l.607|3.45 112.142^59    2.698EJ02l4. 


In  the  Longforgan  table,  *  given  in  the  Statistical  Account, 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  461 ,  we  have  an  instance  of  its  distribiditm  on  tba 
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^ast  coltst,  with  a  distinction  of  the  days  on  which  there  was 
ithoto.  The  observations  were  made  for  12  years,  commencing 
with  1785.  The  average  (without  the  distinction  of  months, 
which  is  not  given  in  the  Table)  is  as  follows. 

]iain.  Snow.  Pair, 

Days......«.......l  10t^.......*......24^-f..............230^ 

In  the  lately  published  Survey  of  BanfRthirC)  a  very  valuable 
table  occurs ;  embracing,  with  occasional  interruptions,  the  state 
of  the  winds,  of  the  therftiometer,  and  barometer,  and  of  the 
vxather^  from  July  1803  to  Ae  7th  February  1809,  both  inclu- 
sive. It  may  suffice,  on  this  subject,  to  ofier  the  results  of  the 
observations  on  the  weather  for  the  years  1805  and  1808;  pre- 
mising, that  in  the  column  mari<ed^72r,  are  included  the  days 
Bet  down  in  the  tables  as  gloomy  or  foggy  ;  and  in  that  which  is 
marked  rairty  the  shotvery  days  of  the  table  are  included* 


1. 

The  Weather  of  1805,  as  observed  in 

Banffsh 

hre. 

January     •     • 

• 

Fair. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

.       23 

4 

3 

February  »     • 

.       22 

1 

6 

March 
Anril 

24 
23 

3 
5 

4 

2 

Mav      •    •     • 

17 

11 

3  hail. 

June     •     •    « 

•   ■    *  1 
.       20 

9 

Ihail. 

Julv       •     .     . 

19 

12 

Auerust  •     •     « 

22 

9 

September 

17 

13 

•• 

October     ^    . 

20 

9 

2 

November      « 

24. 

4 

2 

December .     , 

,       21 

4 

6 

2. 

The  P 

Veather  of 

"  1808. 

• 

January      .... 

Fair. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

9 

10 

12 

February    < 

21 

1 

7 

March  . 

24 

1 

6 

April     .  .t 

15 

2 

13 

May      .     . 

25 

5 

•. 

June      *    . 

23 

7 

.. 

July      .    . 

* 

18 

13 

The 

3}  St  a  tremen- 

August 

• 

16 

15 

•* 

dous  fall  of 

September , 

13 

15 

2 

rain. 

October 

16 

15 

«• 

November 

26 

1 

3 

JDecembef 

17 

5 

9 
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By  the  meteorological  table  kept  at  Belmont  in  Strathmore, 
for  10  years  from  1781>  it  appears  that  the  average  distxibution 
was  as  follows. 

Ilain.  Sd«w.  Frost.  Fair. 

Days  151 ......27 80.... 187 

'Rj  frost  is  meant  days  of  frost  without  snow;  and  constituting 
a  pan  of  the  187  fair  days. 

4.  Winds. 

In  the  high  latitude  of  Scotlandf  the  winds  are,  as  'might  be 
expected,  extremely  variable^  both  in  their  force  and  in  their  du 
rection ;  and,  in  the  more  elevated  districts^  this  character  of 
variableness  is  greatly  heightened,  by  the  interference  of  lofty 
mountains,  with  their  interjacent  glens  or  valleys.  The  glens 
serve,  in  these  situations,  as  funnels,  to  receive  die  blast  whick 
was  proceeding,  perhaps  by  many  points,  in  a  di£Ferent  course ; 
but  which  being  arrested  by  the  mountains,  is  now  diverted  into 
the  valleys,  and,  gathering  strength  from  the  interruption  which 
it  had  met  with,  sweeps  along  with  redoubled  fury. 

In  the  topical  sketch  of  the  climate  which  has  been  given, 
chiefly  from  the  Statistical  Account^  it  i«  repeatedly  asserted  by 
the  intelligent  contributors  to  that  great  work,  that  the  wind 
blows,  especially  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  zone  of 
Scotland,  for  ttvo-ihirds  of  the  year  from  a  southerly  point.  These 
southerly  winds  bring  genial  warmth  and  moisture  from  the  con- 
stantly equable  temperature  of  the  Atlantic.  They  prevail  chief- 
ly through  tlie  summer  and  autumn,  and  too  frequently  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  operations  of  the  latter.  North  or  northeast  winds 
appear  to  prevail,  especially  on  the  eastern  coast,  through  some- 
what less  than  one-third  of  the  year.  They  are  cold,  and  unge- 
ciial  to  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  they  generally  prevail  in  Uie 
months  of  March  and  April,  sometimes  extending  into  that  of 
May,  and  even  of  June,  f 


t  The  ingctiioni  Dr  Thomfon  (Syft.  Chemistry,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  353,  note)  well 
jobferres.  that  <  the  frequency  of  north-ead  winds,  during  thcie  months,  is  the 

*  greateft  defe£^  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  and  is  felt  indeed  fcrerely  over  aJl 

*  Great  Britain.     In  the  United  States  of  America, '  he  adds, '  thefe  winds  keep 

*  pace  with  the  clearing  of  the  land.     Might  it  not  be  poflible,'  he  alks,  *  to 

*  prevent  the  frequency  of  thde  winds,  in  this  country,   by  planting  trees  alonf- 
^  the  whole  eaA  coaft  ?' 

It  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Dr  lliomfbn,  in  this  chapter,  gives  the 
juft  account  of  thcfe  north-ead  «vinds,  as  really  iffuing  from  the  arctic  region, 
but  necciTarily  defle^d  towards  the  eaft,  hy  their  incapacity  of  refifKng  the  ra- 
pidity Qf  the  earth's  diurnal  motior^  within  the  polar  circle. 

But  ftill  an  important  queftion  remains  to  be  fblved.  Whence  do  thofe  im- 
menfe  mafles  of  air  originate,  which  arc  fo  copioufly  evolved  within  the  polar 
circle,  during  the  winter  and  I'pring,  and  which  rush  with  fuch  impetuofiiy  to- 
«vards  the  fouthern  regions;  whild,  during  the  fummer  and  autumnal  months,  an 
oppofite  procefs  taken  place, — the  atmofphere  of  the  polar  region  experiencing  a 
deficiency,  which  is  fupplicd  by  a  current  from  the  fuuth  ?    May  not  this  lirik- 
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Having  stated  these  general  observations^  with  regard  to  the 
winds  that  are  most  prevalent  in  Scotland,  it  now  only  remains 
to  illustrate  them,  by  offering  the  results  of  some  of  the  best 
authenticated  tables  that  pccut»  relative  to  this  subject. 

At  Drymen,  in  the  western  district  of  Stirlingshire,  on  an 
average  of  14*  years  from  1795,  the  winds  were  observed  to  blow 
as  follows. 

Between  North  and  East,  •  •  .  .  1054-  days. 
North  and  West,  ....    91i 
South  and  East,  ....    29i 
South  and  West,  ....  137  * 
The  Longforgan  tables  give,  on  an  average  of  12  years,  thf 
following  results. 

Wind  from  the  North, 25  days. 

NE.  .....  .    29 

E 62 

SE. 14 

S 9 

SW 105 

W. 102 

NW 19 

By  this  last  table  it  appears  that  the  wind  blows,  even  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  some  point  ■  between  the  north  and 
«puth,  measuring  by  the  western  semicircle  of  the  horizon^  for 
226  days  of  the  year,  f 

.  A  table  given  in  the  West  Lothian  Survey  of  1808,  affords 
1^  similar  result. 


i^b. 


ing  drcurafVance,  it  may  be  ^ked,  be  eafily  accounted  for«  by  the  obvious  faA 
of  the  evolution  and  abforpthn  of  atnno/pheric  gafes  which  annually  take  place 
within  the  polar  circle,  upon  fuch  an  tnunenie  fcale,  during  the  oppoHte  pro- 
ctfles  of  congelation  and  oidegek^onf  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  quantity  of  air 
f  aifts  in  water,  in  its  liquid  (late;  and  tt  is  w  well  known  that  thb  air,  together 
vrith  all  gaieons  bodies,  aie  completely  expelled  from  it,  m  the  procefs  of  con- 
gelation. Does  it  not  follow,  that  whilft  the  proceis  of  congelation  is  going  on 
in  the  polar  regions,  a  period  extending  probably  from  November  to  May,  va(t 
rfiaflesof  air  are  evolvett;  And  that  this  cold  and  denie  evolution,  rufliing  towards 
the  (both,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  deflection  towards  the  eaft,  conftitutes  our  north- 
erly and  north-eaft  winds  ?  When  the  heat  of  fammer,  again,  comes  to  prepon* 
4ente,  the  iee  of  the  polar  region  melts;  atmofpheric  air  is  abforbed^  until  the 
liquid  element  is  ftturatcd.  A  vacuum  is  coniequently  formed ;  and  it  Is  fup- 
plied,  during  the  fummer  months,  by  contributions  from  the  ibuthem  regions. 

*  tVe  may  fafpeA^'  (ays  X3i  Darwin,  (Botanic  Garden,  note  on  the  winds), 

*  that  there  exifts  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  a  Bear  or  Dragon,  yet  un- 
'known  to  pfiiblbphert,  whkh,  at  times,  fuddenly  drinks  np,  and,  as  fudden- 

*  ly,  at  other  times,  vomits  up  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  atmoTphere. ' — May  the 
s^thor  of  this  feAioti  be  permitted  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  has,  by  the  above 
faggedions,  contributed  in  any  degree,  to  the  discovery  of  this  bear,  or  dragon*'^ 
A;n? 

*  Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  22.     Stat  Ace.  VoL  xix.  462. 

t  Stirlingshire  Report,  Ibid.      Stot  Ace.  Ibid. 
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Winds  from  the  Westerly  points,  •  •  •  •  232  day9^ 

the  Easterly^ 120 

due  North, 10 

due  South, 3 

By  the  Belmont  tables  the  winds  blow,  on  an  average  of  ^ 

years.       From  the  South-east,  nearly 88 

From  the  South-west,  nearly 137 

In  the  Banffshire  tables,  the  direction  of  the  winds  is  stated 
with  so  many  interruptions  and  chasms,  that  it  appears  impossible 
to  generalize  the  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
according  to  that  Report,  *  the  strongest  currents  of  wind  '  in 
that  quarter,  and  probably  too,  the  most  frequent,  *  are  from 

*  the  west  and  south-west.     In  general, '  it  is  added,  *  we  look 

*  for  dry  weather  from  the  north  and  north- west,  and  for  rain 

*  from  the  east  and  south-east.  * 

The  remark  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Aberdeenshixei 
Report  merits  likewise  to  be  recorded — *  That  when  there  is  a 

*  great  quantity  of  snow,  lying  undissolved,  on  the  high  moun- 

*  tains  of  Braemar,  the   srmth-west  wind,   in  spring,  is  not  a 

*  warm  and  mild  zephyr,  but  is  often  attended  with  a  pterciiie 

*  cold.     When  the  snow  either  has  not  fallen,  or  is  dissolvei^ 

*  then  it  is  very  pleasant.     The  south,  and  south-east,*  he  adds^ 

*  are  the  most  genial  winds  in  Aberdeenshire,  till  the  snows  are 

*  melted  on  the  south-west.  *  The  same  remark  may  be  extend- 
ed to  every  district  in  the  island,  situated  on  the  east  or  ^orth- 
east  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  snow  remains  long  undis* 
solved. 

Electrical  Phenomena. 

In  describing  the  climate  of  Scotland,  the  phenomena  of  at* 
mospherical  electricity  seem  to  claim  some  notice. 

Excepting  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  thunder  occurs  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Its  effects  are  sometimes,  though  not 
frequently,  fatal.  In  the  mountainous  districts  it  is  very  seldom 
destructive,  the  elevated  grounds  acting  as  conductors  in  conr 
veying  the  fluid  to  the  earth.  In  level  situations,  and  especially 
on  the  outskirts  of  sloping  eminences,  along  which  the  electric 
stream  had  probably  glided,  or  towards  which  it  is  directing  its 
course,  accidents  from  lightoing  are  found  most  frequently  to- 
occur. 

The  aurora  horealisy  a  phenomenon  generally,  and  probably - 
justly,  considered  as  electrical,  was  scarcely  remarked  in  Britaia' 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
more  southerly  latitudes  of  Scotland,  its  appearances  are  by  no 
means  regular  or  constant;  several  years  sometimes  intervene 
between  them.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  they  occur 
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^th  much  greater  frequency,  as  well  as  brilliancy.  In  the  Ork- 
neys, the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  sometimes  equals  that  of 
^e  moon  in  her  quadratures*  * 

Considering  it  as  highly  probaUe  that  this  meteor  has  its  place 
within  the  region  of  our  atmosphere,  it  may  be  expected  that  it 
will,  in  some  degree  at  least,  influence  or  indicate  the  state  of 
^e  weather. 

Accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  the  late  learned  Dr  Small  of  Dun- 
dee, **  that  the  aurora  borealis,  except  during  a  course  of  settle4 
**  frost,  is  generally  followed  by  wind  and  rain  from  the  south,  "f 
Dr  Thomson,  after  suggesting  the  very  probable  hypothesis, 
**  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  occasioned  by  the  union  of  oxygei^ 
**  and  hydrogen,  in  the  polar  regions,  by  the  intervention  o£  the 
"  electric  fluid,''  adds,  "  that  if  this  conjecture  be  true,  part  of 
^  the  atiposphere  near  the  poles,  must,  at  times,  be  converted 
*'  into  water.  *' — ^The  evident  consequence  is  the  formation  of  a 
Yapuum  in  those  regions,  which  must  be  supplied  by  a  current 
from  the  south.  Dr  Thomson  cites  the  authbrily  of  Mr  Winq 
(Phil.  Trans,  for  1772) — to  show  that  this  is  actually  the  case  ; 
that  ^  south-west  wind  blows  always  after  an  aurora  borealis ; 
^at  he  never  found  this  to  fail  in  23  instances  ; — That  he  observe4 
that  when  the  s^urorav^as  bright,  the  gale  came  on  within  24?  hours  ; 
but  did  not  la^  long  :  but  if  it  was  faint  and  dull,  the  gale  was 
longer  in  beginning,  and  less  violent ;  but  it  continued  longer,  f. 

Before  quitting  ^is  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  permitte4 
|o  the  Reporter  \q  state  shortly  the  account  of  the  rare  phenome-* 
pqn  of  an  aurora  borealis,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ob- 
serve some  years  ago,  bj/  day-lighU 

On  the  10th  February  1799)  some  minutes  after  three  o'clocj: 
p.  M.  the  sun,  being  then^full  hour  above  the  horizon,  was  shin-i 
ing  with  an  obscure  lustre  through  a  leaden  coloured  atmosphere. 
For  several  days  before,  the  frost  had  been  intense ;  and  during  the 
two  preceding  days,  much  snow  had  fallen.  This  day,  however, 
^t  thawed,  and  the  temperature  was  uncommonly  mild.  The  Re-; 
porter  was  intently  engaged  in  observing  a  large  halo  about  the 
sun,  which  exhibited  the  prismatic  colours,  though  obscurely,  ex- 
cept in  one  quarter,  where  the  halo  coincided  with  a  cloud  which 
hung  upon  the  skirt  of  the  horizon,  almost  directly  west :  in  tha^ 
portion  of  the  halo,  the  colours  of  the  iris  were  very  distinctly 
exhibited  ;  the  sky  was,  as  to  the  rest,  serene. 


•  Dr  Barry,  p.  16.  f  Stat  Ace  VHI.  201. 

\  Thorns.  Chem.  III.  353,  4. — The  reader  may  compare  Dr  Thomson*s  hy- 
pothesis of  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air,  in  the  polar  region,  as  tliet 
cause  of  south  winds,  with  the  theory  advanced  in  the  note  at  p.  37.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  these  theories,  though  formed  without  concert,  will  not  be  found  iii-* 
oon^isttut  with  each  others 
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Whilst  he  was  attending  to  this  appeanbice,  the  whole  horizoit 
became  covered  with  a  light  paleish  vapour,  as  he  at  first  iina* 
gined  it  to  be.  It  was  disposed  in  longitudinal  streaks,  extend* 
mg  from  the  west,  b^  the  zenith,  and  all  along  the  sky,  towards 
the  east  On  examining  this  appearance  more  narrowly,  he 
found  it  to  be  a  true  aurora  borealis,  with  all  the  characters 
which  distinguish  that  meteor,  when  seen  by  night ;  with  the  ex- 
ception that  It  was  now  entirely  pale  and  colourless.  The  stream 
of  electric  matter  issued,  very  perceptibly,  from  the  cloud,  ori 
the  south-western  horizon,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the  solar  halo 
exhibited  the  prismatic  colours :  thence  diffusing  themselves,  the 
rays  converged  towards  the  zenith,  and  diverged  again  towards 
every  quarter  of  the  horizon.  The  coruscations  of  the  rays 
were  equally  instantaneous,  and  as  distinctly  perceptible,  as  they 
are  by  night,  with  the  exception  of  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
the  colours. 

This  appearance  continued  for  more  than  20  minutes,  when  it 
gradually  vanished,  giving  place  to  thin  scattered  vapours,  which, 
towards  sunset,  began  to  overspread  the  sky.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  during  the  ensuing  night,  no  trace  of  the  aurora  borealis 
could  be  discerned.  The  weather,  for  some  succeeding  days, 
was  mild : — It  is  not  now  recollected  from  what  point  the  wind 
was  ;  though  it  was  probably  from  the  south-west. 

This  phenomenon  of  an  aurora  borealis  observed  during  the 
day,  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  new.  The  Reporter  recol- 
lects his  having  met  with  an  account  similar  to  the  above,  givea 
by  Dr  Henry  Usher  of  Ireland,  who,  considering  himself  as  the 
first  observer  of  this  appearance,  requests,  that  any  person  to 
whom  it  may  again  occur,  should  communicate  his  observationt 
to  the  public.  * 

Of  the  Effects  of  Climate  on  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

It  appears  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  animala  and 
vegetables  of  the  southern  part  of  our  island  diminish  in  size,  at 
they  pass  towards  its  northern  drstricts.  As  the  productions  of 
the  tropics  fail,  when  attempted  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
temperate  zone ;  so  those  even  of  the  south  of  Britain  can  seU 
dom  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  north  of  Sco^and.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  bounty  of  nature,  that  every  climate  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  productions,  which  arrive  there  at  their  greatest 
perfection.  The  native  pines  of  Norway,  and  even  of  Inverness- 
shire,  rival  those  of  the  most  favoured  regions.  The  cattle  of 
the  Hebrides,  though  not  equal  in  size,  are  equal  in  beauty  of 
form,  and  in  flavour  of  flesh,  to  any  in  Europe.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  our  native  breed  of  sheep. 


*  Dr  Usher's  account,  taken  fVom  the  Piillosopbical  Tnumctioas,  may  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Uegistcv  for  17^. 
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Hie  lesson  which  this  circumstance  suggests  to  the  agricultur- 
ist is  obvious  :  it  is  this, — ^that  e'xotics,  whether  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  should  be  introduced  with  scrupuloui,  cau- 
tion. The  former  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  improved  by  cross- 
ing ;  and  a  breed,  in  some  measure  new,  may  be  tlius  naturalized. 
But,  in  every  experiment  of  this  kind,  nature  should  be  consult- 
ed. In  order  to  ensure  success  to  the  rearing,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  the  larger  breeds  of  cattle  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
south,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  and  genial  climate  of  the  latter 
must  be  previously  introduced ;  and  this,  it  is  presumed,  can  be 
done  only,  though  perhaps  never  completely,  by  superior  culti- 
vation, and  by  the  abundant  shelter  of  extensive  plantations. 

Seasons  of  peculiar  unfavourableness  to  agriculture  have  been 
observed  to  recur,  in  Scotland,  at  intervals  which  seem  to  ap- 
proach to  regularity.  It  is  said  that  some  years  of  that  kind  oc- 
curred about  the  end  of  the  16th  century ;  a  similar  course  of 
unfavourable  seasons  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  all,  that  the  18th  century 
concluded,  and  the  19th  was  ushered  in  by  seasons,  which  threat- 
ened us  with  the  horrors  of  famine.  About  the  middle,  too,  of 
the  last  centurj',  from  1740,  several  bad  seasons  occurred  ;  and 
♦hat  of  the  year  1 782  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  in  Scotland. 

In  several  elevated  situations,  where  extensive  strata  of  peat- 
moss occur,  as  in  Lanarkshire  and  Tweed  dale,  and  even  on  the 
borders  of  the  low,  but  wide  spreading  moss,  to  the  west  of  Stir- 
ling, early  frosts,  occurring  in  September,  and  sometimes  in  Au- 
gust, though  comparatively  of  little  severity,  often  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  grain,  especially  to  peas,  barley,  and  potatoes :  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  fields  which  lye  lowest  are  sooner  injur- 
ed than  those  in  the  higher  situations.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  frosty  vapours  exhaled  during 
the  day  from  the  moss,  are  condensed  at  night  upon  the  lower 
grounds ;  whilst  the  higher,  tower  above  their  reach. 

In  the  Clydesdale  Report,  we.  are  furnished  with  an  ingenious 
scale  of  the  differentjfiegrees  of  frost  which  injure  certain  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Mr  Naismith's  degrees  are  here  reduced  to  Fah- 
renheit's scale. 

•  Fahr. 

Potatoes,  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  have  their 
leaves  affected,  and  tlieir  growth  checked  at  SO 

Ditto,  ditto,  the  stem  attacked,  and  its  farther 
growth  prevented,  and,  if  in  autumn,  the  root 
makes  no  more  progress  -        .        -  28 

Green  peas  and  barley,  when  the  ear  is  just  be- 
coming milky,  spoiled  at  -  -  -  28 

Beans,  when  green  or  wet  ...  27 

Oats,  when  the  ear  is  milky         -        -        -  26 
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Falir. 
Oats,  when  green,  and  the  ear  watery,  on  porous 

soils,  not  much  hurt  at    -        -         -        -  25 

J>itto,  ditto,  on  firm  clay,  ditto           -         -  22 

Clover,  in  the  tender  leaf,  hurt  at         -        -  29 
Clover  and  rye  grass,  in  May  or  June,  the  crop  is 

ruined  at         -----         -  23 

Turnips,  on  the  ground  in  winter,  injured  at  8 

Mr  N.  adds,  that  *'  these  frosts  do  not  injure  the  plants,  un- 
•*  less  they  continue  till  the  sun  be  above  the  horizon.  When 
''  the  frost  goes  off  before  morning,  and  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
*'  fresh  clouds,  plants  escape  unhurt,  tho>igh  they  may  have  suf- 
•*  fered  a.  pretty  severe  frost  during  the  night.  *' 

The  philosophy  of  this  well-known  fact  is  obvious  :  it  is  not 
the  frost,  even  though  extending  8  or  9  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  that  primarily  injures  the  vegetable  ;  k  is  the  sudden 
transition  from  cold  to  warmth,  and  the  consequently  too  rapid 
expansion  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays,  that  tears 
asunder  the  tender  vesicles  of  plants,  and  is  often  fatal  to  their 
future  growth. 

Note, — In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  stated,  that  by  the 
fielmont  Tables,  (Strathmore  in  Perthshire)  the  greatest  height 
of  the  barometer  was  (in  1789)  30.73,  equal  to  30.96  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  the  least  in  the  same  year,  was  28.01,  equal  to 
27.24  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

IV. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  it  appears 
indispensable  to  state  the  periods  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  or  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  in  its  different  districts.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  condition 
of  our  ever  varying  seasons.  In  some  years,  the  spring. is  ear- 
lier, and  in  others  later.  Thts  year  (1812)  furnishes  a  remark- 
able instance  of  retarded  vegetation.  Till  the  9th  May,  at  Aber- 
foyle,  situated  nearly  about  tlie  middle  of  the  isthmus  formed 
by  the  approach  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  there  was 
scarcely  any  ^mptom  of  vegetation.  It  was  on  the  10th  that 
the  leaf-buds  of  the' horse-chcsnut  (the  iEsculus  Hippocastanum) 
were  first  observed  to  burst  from  their  hybernacula,  or  winter's 
covering.  *— On  this  subject  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark",  tliat 
a  late  commencement  of  vegetation  ought  not,  in  general,  to  be 


*  It  is  excetedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  almost  none  of  our  Scottish  Natu- 
ralists have  tliought  of  recording,  from  year  to  year,  the  vernation  or  foliation  of 
our  indigenous  plants.  Were  we  possessed  of  a  register  of  this  kind,  kept  irt 
the  different  districts  of  Scotland,  we  should  be  furnished  with  the  most  perfect 
criterion  of  climate  tliat  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  andi  by  comparing  the  dtf* 
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considered  as  an  alarming  symptom  with  regard  to  the  ensuing    ^   ' 
produce.     When  vegetatioit  commences  vigorously  in  February   "  . 
or  Match,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted 
at  a  too  early  period,  and  the  ensuing  crop  (at  least  of  grass)  is 
often  feeble  and  scanty.     The  crop  of  1812,  with  all  &e  tardi- 
ness of  vegetation,  promises  well. 

In  detailing  the  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  in  Scotland — a  circumstance  that  seems  to  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  latitude  of  any  district,  joined!  to  local 
considerations,  such  as  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea» 
its  adjacency  to  the  east  or  west  coast,  &c. — it  seems  to  be  the 
niost  convenient  method  to  divide  Scotland,  according  t6  an  idea 
already  suggested,  (p.  127.),  into  Mre<?  great  regions  ;  xht  first 
being  the  southern^  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  approach- 
ing estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde ;  the  second,  the  middle  re- 
gion, bounded  on  the  south  by  the  above  estuaries,  and  on  die 
north  by  what  is  called  the  Glen,  or  Vale  of  Scotland,  or  the 
tract  of  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  the  northern  region,  extend- 
ing from  that  vale  to  the  extremity  of  the  Island. 
•^  In  describing  the  climate  of  these  regions  as  it  affects  the  pe- 
riods of  sowing  and  of  reaping,  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, diligently  explored,  is  the  principal  authority.  Some 
^County  Reports  are  occasionally  referred  to.  Dr  Barry's  valua- 
ble History  of  the  Orkneys  has  been  consulted; 

Some  separate  notices,  from  the  above  sources,  are  offered, 
urith  regard  to  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  and  Shetland  Islands. 

1.  The  Southern  Region; 

Grains*  Sotori.  Reaped^ 

Wheat  .  .  .  from  th^  middle  of  Sept.  to  Nov.  .  In  Aug. 
Oats  .  .  .  from  1st  March  to  middle  of  April  .  In  Sept.* 
Barley  .  .  .  from  10th  April  to  lOth  May  .  .  In  Aug. 
Peas  and  Beans    from  1st  March        ......     In  Sept. 

Potatoes  are  planted  in  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  taken  up  in  October.  ♦ 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  region,  the  harvest  appears  to  be 
earlier  than  in  most  places  of  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  xh^ 
harvest  is  sometimes  concluded  (as  in  1779)  by  the  12th  Sep- 
tember. In  general,  it  is  as  early  there  as  in  any  place  in  Eng- 
land north  of  the  H  umber,  f     In  that  district. 

Peas  are  sown  in  February  and  beginning  of  March. 

Oats  — —  in  March,  or  beginning  of  April. 

ftiences  of  vernation^  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  we  might  be  enabled 
to  make  an  approximation  which  ira  other  dhta  could  afford  us.  The  time  of 
towing  and  reaping  is  too  va<;ue  a  st&ndard. 

•  Statist  Account,  vol.  V.  153;   XI.  520;  11.129;   VI.  413;    IX.  319. 

t  Berwickshire  Rcjwrt,  j?.  25.     Statist  Account,  I.  122;  VIII.  523^ 
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Barley  is  sown  in  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 

Wheat,  in  tlie  end  of  September. 

Turnips  from  the  end  of  May  to  July :  Mature  in  October.  • 

Potatoes,  in  April  and  May. 

In  1785,  Early  Oats  were  sown  ^ear  Prestospans  on  the  5 A 
April,  and  reaped  on  the  21st  July,  f 

In  the  more  elevated  grounds  of  this  region,  viz.  Lanarkshire, 
Tweeddale,  and  Selkirkshire,  the  seed  time  is  often  late,  and  the 
harvest  consequently  so  also.  %  The  crops  are  often  injured  by 
early  frosts.  §  Oats,  peas,  and  beans,  are  sown  in  March  ;  bar- 
ley in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and  wheat  in  October.  Harvest 
commences  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  sometimes  is  not 
concluded  till  Che  month  of  November.  || 

2.  Middle  Region. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  Region  the  harvest  is  early.  ^ 

In  Strathmore,  in  Perthshire,  the  different  grains  are  sown  as 
follows. 

Wheat,  in  October  and  November ;  reaped  in  the  end  of  Au«- 
^gust. 

Oats,  sown  in  the  end  of  March,  and  beginning  of  April ;  reap- ' 
ed  in  the  end  of  September,  and  beginning  of  October. 

Peas  and  flax,  sown  in  the  end  of  April. 

Potatoes  planted  in  the  end  of  April. 

Harvest  in  September  and  October.  ** 

In  Angus-shire,  the  periods  '4re  the  same  for  the  above  kinds  of 
grain.  There,  wheat  is  sown  in  September  and  October ;  har- 
vest begins- about  the  end  of  August,  and  is  generally  concluded 
by  the  middle  of  October,  f  f 

In  Fifeshire,  Wheat  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  September  ta 
the  end  of  November. 

Peas  and  beans,  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Oats  in  March,  and  to  the  end  of  April. 

Barley  in  May.  Xt 

In  Aberdeenshire,  the  periods  are  as  follows  : 

Wheat  is  sown  in  the  end  of  harvest,  reaped  in  August* 

Oats  and  peas  in  March  ;  reaped  in  September. 

Barley  sown  in  the  three  last  weeks  of  May ;  reaped  in  Aa- 
g"st. 

Turnips  sown  in  the  tliree  last  weeks  of  June,  (f  § 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Argyleshire,  oats  are  sown  from  the  * 
6di  to  the  26th  April,  and  barley  the  2d  and  3d  weeks  of  May. 

*  Statist  Account,  XI.  '235.  f  XVII.  62,  63, 

\  Clydesdale  Rep.  p.  6.  §  VIII.  79;  XIV.  10». 

|]  Stat.  Ace.  I.  190;    IF.  300;  VI.  59,  555.  ^  XIX.  300. 

**  lb.  xix.349.  ft  ni.  225. 

It  lb.  I.  380,  415,  450;    III.  80. 

§§  lb.  V.  100;    IX.  139;    II.  520;   III.  52;  VI.  80; 
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Potatoes  are  planted  in  April.  The  hay  harvest  (of  natural 
grass)  occupies  the  attention,  more  or  less,  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  October.  The  grain  harvest  begins  in  September, 
and  is  concluded  about  the  end  of  October.  * 

At  Kilmalie,  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire  and  Inverness-shire, 
oats  are  sown  in  the  two  last  weeks  of  March  ;  and  reaped  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  October,  f 

Blrley  is  sown  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May ; 
and  reaped  in  the  end  of  August,  f 

In  Kintyre,  seed  time  commences  about  the  22d  March,  and 
the  crop  is  generally  in  by  the  middle  of  September. 

In  the  two  above  districts,  the  hay  harvest  of  cultivated  grasses 
begins  about  the  20th  June,  and  extends  to  the  middle  of  July, 

S.  Northern  Region. 

However  strange  it  may  appear  to  our  southern  neighbours, 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  period  of  reaping  the  dilFer- 
ent  kinds  of  grain,  in  the  very  northern  extremity  or  Scotland, 
is  nearly  as  early  as  in  the  southern.  The  commencement  of 
vegetation  is  indeed  late.  Till  the  summer  solstice,  the  progress 
is  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  it  becomes  very  rapid  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,^  j  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted 
for,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  length  of  time  that  the  sun  ia 
these  regions  continues  above  the  horizon. 

Near  Dingwall,  seed-time  commences  about  the  middle  of 
'March,  and  sometimes  later ;  harvest  commences  about  the  Hrst 
of  September.  [| 

In  Invernes&-shire,  oats  are  sown  in  March,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  reaped  from  the  1st  of  September. 

Barley  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May ;  and  reaped 
in  die  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  '  Harvest,  in 
general,  in  September.  % 

In  Ross-shire,  peas,  oats,  and  rye,  are  sown  in  March  and 
April ;  and  barley,  from  the  last  week  of  April  till  the  last  week 
of  May.  Harvest  exteads  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  October.  ** 

In  Sutherland  shire,  the  periods  of  seed-time  and  harvest  are 
the  same,  adding  only  that  the  barley  seed-time  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  beginning  of  June,  f  f 

In  Caithness-shire,  oats  and  peas  are  sown  about  the  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April ;  barley  from  the  1 3th  May,  and 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  21st  June.  Barley  is  reaped  in  August. 
Harvest  is  generally  finished  by  the  end  of  September. :]: J 


•   Stat  Ace  III.  171,  100.  t  XI.  424.  ^  XI.  277, 

§  XIX. 6.         Jl  III.  9.         t  XVI.  225,208;  111.28;  XI.2C7;  XV.  503 
•♦  III.  392;   VI.  186;   XIV.  90;  XV.  618. 
It  VIII.  369;   III.  541;  XVI.  187.  tt  VII  1^5.  147;   XVII.  2S, 
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The  Hebrides. 

In  the  Lewis,  black  oats  (the  kind  chiefly  used)  are  sometimef 
sown  in  March,  but  not  generally  till  the  middle  of  April.  Bar* 
ley,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  June..  Potatoes 
are  planted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  20th  May.  Har? 
vest  begins  about  the  middle  of  September.  Barley  is  some- 
|;imes  reaped  in  tlie  ^nd  of  August.  * 

In  Mull,  oats  are  sown  from  the  20th  March*  and  reaped  ii^ 
the  beginning  of  October.  Barley  is  sown  from  the  end  of 
April ;  and  is  reaped  from  the  Iniddle  of  August. 

In  Skye,  seed-time  continues  from  the  20th  March  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Harvest  commences  about  the  middle  of  Septen}- 
ber,  and  continues  till  towards  November,  or  even  later.  (Sta- 
tistical Account,  XVIII.  182.) 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles. 

Dr  Barry  informs  us,  that  they  begin  to  plough  in  the  **  Ork- 
neys about  CandlemaSy  O.  S.  "  that  is,  abovt  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, "  when  they  plough  their  oat  land,  into  which  they 
throw  their  seed  (the  black  or  grey  oat),  two  or  three  weeks  af- 
terwards :  and  when  this  is  finished,  the  bear  land  logins  to  be 
stirred  or  harrowed ;  and  commonly  receives  the  seed  near  the 
end  of  May. "  f  *^  .The  harvest  commences  commonly  abo^t 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  September. ''  j: 

From  the  Statistical  Account,  we  {earn  that  black  oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  bear  or  barle/ 
in  May,  to  the  20ih.  Barley  is  reaped  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  harvest  is  generally  finished  by  the  first  of  October.  § 

Oats  are  sometimes  sown  in  the  end  of  February.  || 

In  the  Shetland  Isles,  oats  ^re  sown  in  March;  and  bear  about 
the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  They  begin  to  reap 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  sometimes  later,  according  to 
the  season.  ^ 

V.     Remarks  on  the  ancient  State  of  the  Climate  of 

Scotland. 

It  appears  probable,  from  some  suggestions  of  ancient  authors, 
that  the  climate  of  Britain  has  been  milder  in  former  times  than 
it  is  at  present.  Julius  Caesar,  in  whom  science  and  valour  were 
happily  combined,  gives  us  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  our  island.  He  landed  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  computation  of  Dr  Halley,  upon  the  26th  of  August* 
When  his  soldiers  went  out  to  forage,  they  found  that  all  the 


♦  Statist  Ace.  XIX.  250,  277,  285. 

j-  Dr  Barry's  Hist,  of  the  Orkneys,  p.  549.  f  lb.  p.  351. 

5  Stat.  Ace.  XIV.  320;  XVI.  419.  ||   XVI.  253.  J  XIV.  qsa 
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corns  were  reaped,  except  in  one  district,  where  they  according- 
ly set  about  cutting  them  down.  *  This  marks  an  earlier  har- 
vest than  now  occurs,  even  in  the  south  of  England.  He  states 
again,  *  that  the  climate  was  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  less 
severe,  than  in  Gaul.  *  f  Tacitus,  though  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  ever  was1n  Britain  himself,  having  received  the 
most  accurate  information  concerning  it  from  his  father-in-law, 
Agricola,  who  had  resided  there  for  at  least  six  yearS,  infornrvs 
us,  that  *  the  sky  was  foul  with  continual  rains  and  fogs ;  but 
that  it  was  free  from  the  rigours  of  cold.  *  J  Flavius  Vopiscus, 
in  the  Life  of  Probus,  (A.  D.  278),  relates,  *  that  the  emperor 
gave  permission  to  the  Briton;s  to  raise  vines,  and  to  manufac- 
ture wine. '  And  Beda,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  }  assures 
us,  that,  in  some  places  of  Britain,  *  vineyards  were  cultivated. ' 

This  argument  of  the  modern  deterioration  of  the  climate  of 
Britain,  and  of  Scotland  in  particular,  may  be  supported  by  the 
consideration  of  tlie  inferior  size  of  the  wild  animals  that  are 
now  produced.  From  the  fossil  horns  of  deer  which  are  still 
found  in  our  mosses,  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  their  size 
far  exceeded  that  of  rfie  present  breed. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  serve  to  strengthen 
this  argument.  The  fossil  trees  found  in  our  mosses  evince  a 
more  genial  climate,  at  a  former  period,  than  we  now  enjoy- 
Many  instances  might  be  adduced  :  a  few  must  suffice. — ^In  Dai- 
serf  parish,  in  Lanarkshire,  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
the  trunk  of  an  oak  tree  was  dug  up,  65  feet  in  length,  as  straight 
as  the  mast  of  a  ship^  and  so  equal  in  thickness  at  both  ends, 
.  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  which  was  the  root.  The  largest  tree 
that  is  certainly  known  to  have  existed  in  Scotland,  was  a  horse- 
chesnut  at  Finhaven,  in  Forfarshire.  It  measured  42  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference  5  feet  above  the  ground.  It  had  two  large 
'branches,  one  of  which  was  above  29,  and  the  other  19  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  entire  in  1 700  ;  but  was  so  much  decay- 
ed in  1750,  that  a  gentleman  who  went  to  see  it,  mistook  it  for 
an  old  pigeon-house.  A  plate  oi  it  is  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St  Andrew's,  and  in  several  private  libraries.  In  1770 
it  was  almost  entirely  rotten.  In  the  forests  of  Braemar,*  in 
Aberdeenshire,  there  are  several  fir  trees  above  6  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  near  19  feet  in  circumference.  Fir  trees,  100  feet  long, 
have  been  found  under  moss.  On  df^ning  Hartfield  Moss,  in 
Yorkshire,  an  oak  was  found  which  measured  120  feet  in  length, 
12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  6  feet  at  the  upper  extremity. 
No  such  tree,  probably,  now  exists  in  Europe.  ||  In  the  middle 
of  the  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  are  the  remains  of  Wallace's 
celebrated  oak,  which,  according  to  an  admeasurement  made^ 

*  Caesar  de  BelL  Gall.  L.iv.  52.  t  !*>•  L.  v.  12. 

4  ViL  Agric    12.  §  Lib.  i.   ch.  L 

g   Alton's  Treatise  on  Moss  Earth,  Introd.  p.  26f. 
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while  entire^  was  said  to  be  about  1 2  feet  in  diameter  K  Mr 
Alton  states  (on  the  authority  of  Athenacus),  f  that  when  Ar- 
chimedes could  not  find,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  tree  fit  for  being  the  mast  of  a  very  large  ship  that  he  had 
built,  he  was  obliged  to  commission  one  from  Britain,  which  was 
transported  to  Syracuse  on  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose. 

It  appears,  from  the  records  of  religious  houses,  that  wheat 
was  fornierjy  paid  as  tythe  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Lesma* 
hagn,  m  Lmai  kshire,  where,  for  several  centuries  past,  oats  can 
scarcely  be  brought  to  perfection.  A  farm  in  Glenluce  parish 
formerly  paid,  in  tythe,  12  bolls  of  wheat,  and  12  bolls  of  bar- 
ley, which  was  let  about  SO  years  ago  for  a  rent  of  only  12Z.  J 

At  present,  it  is  well  known  that  the  climate  of  Britain  is  cold- 
er than  that  of  France — that  intense  and  long  continued  frosts 
frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country — that 
the  vine  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  open  air — 
and  diat  the  size  of  many  wild  animals,  and  of  trees,  is  dimi- 
nished. 

The  ingenious  Mr  Aiton,  with  much  plausibility,  ascribes  this 
deterioration  of  the  climate  to  the  immense  accumulations  of 
moss  earth  which  have  taken  place,  by  the  demolition  of  forests, 
since  the  period  that  the  Romans  established  themselves  in  Bri- 
tain. §  Moss  earth  is  peculiar  to  countries  situated  in  a  high 
latitude.  It  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  sub-, 
&taQces  in  a  decayed  and  inert  state.  Its  bulk  is  increased  gra- 
dually by  the  addition  of  vegetables  of  die  mossy  tribes  which 
grow  upon  its  surface.  Of  all  other  soils,  peat  earth  absoibs  and 
retains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  :  324  ounces  of  dry  moss 
soil  will  retain,  without  fluidity,  18  ounces  of  water;  whilst  39 
ounces  of  the  richest  garden  mould  will  only  retain  18t  ounces, 
Moss  is  also  more  retentive  of  cold  than  any  other  soil ;  frost  is 
often  found  to. continue  in  deep  mosses  till  after  the  middle  of- 
summer.  Hence  the  effect  of  mossy  accumulations,  in  render-* 
ing  the  climate  colder.  The  cold  evaporations  which  arise  from 
such  immense  tracts  of  this  soil  as  exist,  particularly  in  Scotland, 
chill  the  atmosphere,  and  increase  the  bleakness  of  the  climate.. 
ipa^ticular  instances  will  be  given  in  their  proper  place. 

That  most  of  the  great  tracts  of  moss  soil  which  deform  Scot- 
land, have  had  their  origin  posterior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  will 
be  easily  granted  : — that  the  great  moss  which  exteniJs  westwards 
from  Stirling,  through  a  tract  of  about  16  miles,  was  formed  by 


•  Stat.  Ace.  III.  Sod. 

t  Spc  I>r  Henry's  Hist  of  Britain.     London,   4to  edition,  1771,   Vol  I. 
Book  I.  ch.  vi.   p.  58a. 

:  \  The  above  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from  Mr  Alton's  ingenious  treatise  on 
iNIoss  Eaitlu  The  liberty  has  boeu  taken,  however,  of  making  a  few  alterations 
and  corrections,  necessarily  suggested  by  collating  the  original  authorities. 

§  Alton's  Treatise  on  jMoss  Earth,  Introduction. 


s 
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cutting  down  a  part  of  the  Caledonian  Forest,  we  have  historic^ 
^nd  almost  ocular  demonstration.  %  That  the  vast  tracts  of  ground 
which  are  now  covered  with  deep  moss  in  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire, 
9Xkd  Dumfries-shire,  were  clothed  with  flourishing  forests,  as  late 
^s  the  12th  century,  is  equally  certain.  But  that  many  tracts  of 
moss,  on  higher  elevations,  owe  their  origin  to  a  much  earlier  ca« 
t^strophe*  there  is,  notwithstanding  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Aiton, 
good  ground  to  believe.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  all  our  mountains,  sometimes  at  the  height  of  1500,  and 
even  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  meet  witli  ^eep 
mosses,  which  do  not  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  (nor  is  it  probable  that  forests  ever  existed  there), 
but  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  conveyed  thither  by 
tome  other  powerful  cause,  f  If  any  trees  are  found  in  thesa 
elevated  mosses,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  found,  as 
Dr  Walker  has  stated,  lying  in  the  direction  of  SW.  and  NE. 

These  mountainous  mosses^  however,  are  seldom  of  great  ex- 
tent. The  low  lying  mosses,  of  later  origin,  are  not  only  more 
extensive,  but,  from  their  greater  degree  of  moisture,  and,  con- 
sequently more  copious  evaporation,  have,  unquestionably,  tlie 
greatest  influence  upon  the  climate. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  whole  country  having  been,  ia 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  covered  with  forests,  their  effects  upon 
the  climate  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  moss, 
in  screening  the  soil  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  prevent- 
ing the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  true.  A  country  covered  with  wood, 
like  America,  is  colder  than  a  country  of  the  same  latitude  that 
is  cleared.  But  besides  that  in  a  country  of  so  unequal  a  sur- 
£ice  as  Scotland,  even  though  it  were  covered  with  trees,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  would  have  room  to  penetrate,  it  may  be  re- 
narked,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  degree  of  cold 
'and  moist  exhalation  produced  by  the  overshading  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  a  dry  soil,  and  the  chilling  vapours  that  proceed  from  a 
vast  mass  of  cold>  inert,  and  spongy  peat  earth. 

Whilst  it  thus  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land has  suffered  deterioration  since  the  period  that  the  Romans 
occupied  Britain,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  upon  the  other 
handy  that  it  has  been  ameliorated,  within  these  last  hundred 
yearsy  by  the  improved  modes  of  cultivation  that  have  been  in- 
troduced, particularly  by  draining,  by  deep  ploughing,  and  by 
shelter  furnished  by  the  increase  of  woods  and  plantations.  It 
is  indeed  a  common  complaint  of  old  men,  that  the  climate  is 
every  year  becoming  worse  ;  and  that  the  weather  is  now  bleak- 
er and  colder  than  it  was  in  their  younger  days.    This,  however, 

'     \  Sec  an  Ks<»y  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Tait  of  Kincardine— Edinb.  HiiL 
Tiana.  Vol  HI. 
I  See  ^tirlin^Jiire  Report,  p.  35,  ^c.  . 
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it  is  presumed,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  natnrsd 
querulousness  of  old  age ;  and  from  the  propensity  which  old  men' 
have  to  attribute  superiority  of  excellence  to  crery  object  and  e- 
vent  which  belonged  to  that  period  of  their  lives,  when  the  mind 
was  cheerful,  and  the  body  full  of  health  and  vigour.  Instances 
have  been  already  given  of  undeniable  improvements  of  the  Cli- 
mate, which  have  been  recently  brought  about,  by  deep  plough- 
ing only,  and  the  consequent  drainage  of  a  wet  soiL 


APPENDIX,  No.  VI. 

Additional  Particulars  regarding  the  Minerals  and 

Fossils  of  Scotland. 

By  Mr  George  Robertson. 

Besipes  the  general  account  of  the  minerals  and  fossils  already 
given,  in  the  First  Chapter  of  this  Report,  the  following  articles 
merit  some  attention. 

1.  A  statement  of  those  particulars,  regarding  the  more  va* 
luable  minerals,  as  were  judged  too  minute  to  be  inserted  tn  the 
Fifth  Section  of  that  First  Chapter ;  2.  A  short  account  of  the 
scarcer  minerals,  which  were  not  mentioned  in  that  Section  ;  and, 
3.  Some  additional  particulars  regarding  the  precious  stones  or 
gems. 

1.  Of  the  more  valuable  Minerals. 

1.  With  respect  to  that  most  valuable  mineral  Coal^  it  has 
been  observed,  that  so  far  from  apprehending  any  danger  of  its 
being  soon  exhausted,  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  principal  of  the  three  great  fields  of  coal,  which  extends  from 
the  German  Ocean,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  alone,  contained  as* 
much  coal,  as  would  supply  tlie  country  for  3CKX)  years.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  concisely,  that  this  great  coal 
field,  is,  on  an  average,  thirty- three  miles  in  breadth,  and  nine- 
ty-eight miles  in  length,  or  contains  an  area  of  SSd^  square 
miles  ;  and,  after  deducting  the  space  covered  by  the  river  Fortfa» 
extends  nearly  to  2874  miles  ;  and  that  a  single  square  mile,  at 
an  average  of  the  depth,  of  the  quality,  and  qujtntity  of  acces- 
sible coal,  and  deducting  the  space  occupied  b^  pillars,  is  much 
more  than  the  annual  supply  of  coal,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  minute  calculations,  where  the 
quantity  estimated  is  clearly  within  the  truth.  For,  instead  of 
640  acres,  or  a  square  mile,  it  has  been  calculated,  upon  pro- 
bable data,  that  172  acres,  or  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  a 
square  mile,  is  sufficient.  After  making,  therefore,  the  largest 
jiUowance  for  pillars  and  wastes,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  648 
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acres  is  more  than  sufficient  for  an  ai^nual  suppl79  and  that  the 
principal  coal  field  of  Scptlandy  would  alone  serre  us  for  3000 
years.  In  some  parts  of  the  tract  above  described,  coal  may  not 
always  be  met  with  ;  but  this  want  is  compensated,  by  the  greater 
abundance,  and  the  additional  seams,  where  it  is  found. 

2.  In  regard  to  Lime,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned^  that  the 
principal  lime- works  in  Scotland,  are, 

1.  Lord  Elgin's  at  Charlestown,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,     BoHs. 
yielding  annually,  ...  400,000 

2.  Closeburn  and  others  in  Dumfries-shire,  -.         100,000 

3.  Stobs,  in  Roxburghshire,  -  -  -        10,000 
.  4.  Craigie,  Loudon,  and  others  in  Ayrshire,         -         150,000 

5.  New  Kilpatrick,  and  others  in  Dunbartonshire,  60,000 

6.  Campsie  in  Lennox,  and  others  in  Stirlingshire,         100,000 
7»  Torphichen,  Bathgate  and  others,  in  West  Lothian,    80,000 

8,  Gilmerton,  the  Haw,  Crichton  and  others,  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  -  -  -  -  -      .  140,000 

9.  Salton,  Pencaitland  and  others,  in  East- Lothian       150,000 
JO.  Forthan,  the  Bunyan,  and  others  in  Fifeshire,  50,000 

11.  Hedderwick,  Hill  of  Peat,  and  others  in  Forfar- 
shire, -  -  .  -  .  100,000 

12.  Mathers  and  others  in  Kincardineshire,  -  30,000 
IS.  Ardonald  and  others  in  Aberdeenshire,  -  100,000 
^4.  The  northern  counties,  including  BanjSF,  Moray, 

Nairn,  &c.             -             -             -            -  100,000 

15.  Lanaticshire,  and  other  western  counties,         -  230,000 

16.  Perth,  Kinross,  ^nd  Clackmannan,  and  other  mid- 
land counties  not  mentioned,             -            -  100,000 

^7.  Galloway,  and  other  southern  counties,        -  100,000 

•Total,  2,000,000 

It  is  supposed  that,  including  all  the  small  kilns,  scat- 
*  tered  over  the  kingdom,  there  may  be  one-half  more,      1 .000,000 

Total  lime  in  Scotland,  3,000,000 

-—or  nearly  600,000  English  chalders,  besides  considerabfe 
quantities  imported  from  England  on  the  east  coast,  and  from 
Ireland  on  the  west. 

3.  The  principal  Slate  Quarries  in  Scotland,  are, 

1.  Easdale  and  other  islands  in  Argyllshire,       -         5,000,000 

2.  Balachulish,  and  others  on  the  mainland  of  that 

county,                   -                 -                 -  8,000,000 

•3.  Luss  in  Dunbartonshire,               -               -  500,000 

4.  Monteith,'  Strathern,  Stormont,  and  others  in 
Perthshire,                 -                 -                 -  2,000,000 

5.  Strathmore,  ...  500,000 
j6.  G^rioch,  Strathbogie  in  Aberdeepshire,                  1 ,000,000 

Carry  over,         12,000,000 
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Brought  over,  12,000,000 

7.  BanflPshire,  and  northern  counties,              -  1,000,000 

S.  Stobo  in  Tweeddale  and  Galloway,           -  1,000,000 

9.  Others  not  specified,                   -                -  1,000,000 

In  all,  15,000,000 

This,  at  40s.  per  thousand,  which  in  1812  iis  nearly  the  arer- 
age  price,  is  30,000/. 

II.  Of  the  scarcer  Mineral]^ 

The  scarcer  minerals  are  next  to  be  considered,  and  shall  be 
ranged  alphabetically. 

jilum, — A  very  important  alum* work  is  carried  on  at  the  Hnr- 
let  in  Lanarkshire,  where  it  is  found  in  the  waste  of  a  coal-mine. 
A  rock  of  this  material,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  among 
the  mountains  in  the  parish  of  MoflFat ;  but  its  intrinsic  qualities 
have  not  been  ascertained.  There  is  a  spring,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alum,  on  the  hill  of  Leven  Seat,  on  the  confines  be- 
tween Mid-Lothian  and  Lanarkshire. 

Amianthus  or  Stortpjlax^  together  with  every  other  variety  of 
asbestos,  is  to  be  met  with  in  several  places  in  Scotland.  The 
place  where  it  is  most  plentiful,  is  perhaps  at  the  head  of  Strath- 
bogie  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  be^  of  a  small 
streamlet,  that  descends  from  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Auchindore, 
called  Towin-reef.  It  is,  however,  more  a  subject  of  curiosity' 
than  of  valr.e. 

Anlhnonii, — There  was  a  valuable  mine  of  this  discovered  m 
the  year  1788,  on  the  lands  of  Glendonwine,  at  the  head  of  Esk- 
dale  in  Dunitrics-shire.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  James  John- 
stone. It  gave  employment  to  40  miners,  and  is  almost  the  only 
productive  mine  of  antimony  in  Britain.  Here  the  miners,  like 
to  those  of  Leadhills,  worked  only  six  hours  in  the  twenty- four; 
and  like  them  too,  had  a  circulating  library,  to  relieve  the  mind 
from  the  tedium  which  so  much  spare  time  would  otherwise 
occasion,  and  to  prevent  getting  into  a  habit  of  dissipation.  The 
sulphuretted  antimony  of  this  mine,  soldat42/v.  the  ton,  and  the 
regulus  of  antimony  at  80/.  There  is  some  indication  of  this 
mineral  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  Ayrshire. 

Bitumen. — This  is  mentioned  as  a  mineral  production  in  the 
parish  of  Birsay  and  Harray  in  Orkney.  In  some  cases  it  ex- 
udes from  the  rocks  like  a  thin  oil.  In  other  cases  it  is  found  of 
the  consistence  of  pitch,  and  is  called  Petroleum.  In  that  state 
it  is  found  in  many  freestone  quarries,  particularly  in  the  parish 
of  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh. 

Black-lead  or  Plumbago. — A  mine  of  this  has  been  discovered 
ox\  the  lands  of  Dalmore  in  Ayrshire,  and  another  at  Huntly  in 
Aberdeenshire,  which  were  found  to  answer  most  of  the  purposes 
of  thac  useful  mineral.  ■      '     "  ' 
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Cobalt. — ^This  metal  was  found,  about  forty  years  ago,  on  tlie 
lands  of  Alva  in  Stirlingshire,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality,  as  applicable  to  the  manufacturing  of  china  and 
of  glass.     Specimens  of  it  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  Glenorchy. 

Coral  and  Corallines  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Banffshire. 
There  is  much  coral  on  the  coast  of  the  south  end  of  Kintyre  ; 
also  in  one  of  Lord  Dumfries's  lime  quarries  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Cumnock,  and  in  the  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Paisley ; 
much  of  it  also  .is  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  isle  of  Colonsay. 

Evnery  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  and  good  in  kind, 
near  to  Castle-Sinclair  in  Caithness. 

Ftdler^s  'Earth  is  found  in  different  places  in  the  parish  of  Ha- 
milton; in  the  parish  of  Falkland;  in  the  coal  pits  near  Sanquhar, 
and  in  the  parish  of  Uphall. 

Gypsum  is  plentiful  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitadder  in  the  Merse. 

Manganese  is  found  on  the  lands  of  Magbiehill  in  Peebles-shire  ; 
in  the  Isle  of  Jura;  in  the  parish  of  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  lately  wrought  to  some 
extent ;  and  on  the  lands  of  Fordoun  in  the  Mearns. 

MutidiCf  both  yellow  and  white^  is  found  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
lands  of  Skinnet  in  Caithness. 

Osmund-stone,  celebrated  for  resisting  heat,  on  which  account 
it  is  in  great  request  for  building  ovens  and  furnaces,  is  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  paHshes  of  Egleshame  and  Paisley.  A  stone 
of  the  same  nature  also  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Burntisland^ 
and  is  in  extensive  demand  for  the  same  purposes. 

Porcelain  earth  has  been  observed  in  many  places,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  felspar  in  granite  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
observed  in  beds :  And  siliceous  spar,  or  quartz,  the  Chinese  Pe- 
iunse,  so  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  china  ware,  is  found  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection  on  the  hills  of  Caithness.  * 

Potter's  earth  is  found  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Hamilton  and  Maryculter,  and  in  the  parish  of  Inver- 
esk,  where  there  are  some  extensive  potteries  in  a  thriving  state. 

Whetstone, — ^The  best  whetstone  for  edge-tools,  tliat  is  perhaps 
in  Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance,  on  tlie  estate  of 
Dalmore,  in  the  parish  of  Stair  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Water-qf-Ayr  stone* 

III.  Precious  Stones  and  Gems. 

Agates. — ^These,  under  the  various  names  of  onyx,  sardonyx 
and  pebble,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  basaltic  rocks  are  found*  The  agate  is  never  found  in 
granite.  Besides  being  found  thickly  strewed  in  the  rock  itself, 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  brook  in  the  vicinity  of 
basaltic  rocks,  from  which,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  they  have  been 

•  See  Forfarshire  Report,  p.  12.  TopetunsCf  and  white  clay,  ^ben  mixed, 
the  Chinese  give  the  name  of  Kaolin^  from  which  their  beautiful  CArihen  ware 
iiibnned. 
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washecfby  the  rains.  The  Scots  Pchbks  are  of  many  beautiful 
Irues ;  blue  and  white;  red  and  white  ;  and  frequently  to  be  met 
with  of  all  these  colours,  blended  together  in  veins,  and  in  every 
gradation  of  shade.  ? 

Amethysts,  of  considerable  intensity  of  hue,  have  been  foynd 
at  Ely  in  Fife,  and  have  been  long  esteemed  as  rubies.  Ame- 
thyst also  frequently  occurs  in  the  internal  surface  of  hollow  a- 
gate  balls,  or  geodes,  which  it  lines  in  beautiful  crystals. 

The  Aqua-Marine  is  found  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Isle 
of  Arran,  where  a  specimen  was  found,  one  inch  in  length,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  precious  Beryl  is  a  very  rare  mineral  in  Scotland.  Small 
specimens,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Siberia,  have  been  found 
in  the  Mountains  of  Mar,  Aberdeenshire. 

^he  Garnet, — Some  fine  garnets  have  been- found  in  different 
places,  as  in  the  parish  of  Caimy  in  Strathbogie,  the  isle  of  Unst 
in  Zetland,  and  in  the  parish  of  Tillicoultry,  Clackmannanshire^ 
The  precious  garnet  of  Werner  also  occurs  as  a  constituent  part 
in  much  of  the  mica  slates  of  Aberdeen  and  Ross  shires. 

Jasper. — Although  this  species  of  stone  is  so  abundant,  as  to 
have  been  already  included  among  the  building  stones,  yet  there 
are  many  delicate  specimeps  of  it  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in 
Ayrshire,  which,  from  the  fineness  of  the  texture,  and  elegant 
variety  in  the  colour,  are  exalted  into  the  class  of  gems,  and  cut 
into  seals,  ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  RocJc  Crystal^  is  commonly  denominated  Caimgorumf  from 
the  mountains  of  that  name  in  Banffshire.  But  rock  crystal. is 
found  in  every  mountain  in  the  primary  districts  of  Scotland* 
and  in  peculiar  abundance,  on  the  mountains  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff  shires.  The  colours  of  these  crystals  are,  yellow  of  dif- 
ferent shades,  and  clove  brown,  approaching  to  black.  The 
deeper  yellow  specimens  sell  high  ;  and  are  commonly,  but  iip- 
propcrly,  termed  by  the  jewellers  topazes.  The  clove  brown  co- 
lours, more  peculiarly  termed  cairngorums,  are  also  valued,  ia 
jewellery  ;  and  the  dealers  are  said  to  possess  the  art  of  making 
these  dark  colours  assume  lighter  shades,  by  exposing  them  to  a 
considerable  heat,  very  gradually  raised. 

The  Topaz  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  genrs  hitherto  found  iiv 
Scotbind,  where  it  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  a  size  not  as  yet 
observed  in  any  other  country,  not  even  in  Siberia,  Saxony,  or  Bra- 
zil. It  is  found  plentifully  only  on  the  highest  ground  of  Scot- 
land, viz.  in  the  mountains  of  Mar,  and  in  the  extensive  range 
which  stretches  towards  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Banff-shires.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  rolled  pieces,  sometimes  in  its  gangue,  which  is 
granite ;  the  form  of  it,  regular  crystals,  in  an  eight- sided  prism, 
deeply  bevelled  at  the  extremity:  Its  most  common  colour  is  2 
very  light  green,  or  greenish  white,  and  hence  the  name  given 
to  it,  an  Aqua-jnarinc»  This  colour  is  accompanied  with  a  slighb 
©palescence.    Another  colour  of  it  is,  a  very  light  blue,  aud  i«v 
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that  case  it  receives  the  name  of  Sapphire.  These  are  the  only 
colours  of  the  Scottish  gem,  which  is  never  reddish  yellow,  or 
wine  yellow,  like  the  topazes  of  Brazil  and  Saxony.  The  largest 
topaz  yet  known,  was  found  on  the  estate  of  Invercauld  in  A- 
berdeenshire,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Farquharson.  It 
.weighs  15\  ounces  troy  ;  and  the  same  lady  has  several  others, 
which  are  nearly  of  an  equal  size.  But  the  largest  topaz  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  weighs  little  more  than  4*  ounces. 

The"  true  distinction  between  the  rock  crystal  and  the  real  to- 
paz, was  not  understood  till  lately.  They  still  are  often  con- 
founded, from  the  mistakes  or  avarice  of  those  who  sell  them. 
The  following  marks  will  distinguish  them  on  the  slightest  in- 
spection. The  true  topaz  of  Scotland,  (the  principal  gem  of 
the  country),  besides  its  peculiar  form  of  crystal,  mentioned  a- 
bove,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.6,  a  foliated  structure,  and  a 
greenish  white,"  or  a  light  blue  colour.  The  rock  crystal  or 
caimgorum,  whether  colourless,  light  brown,  dark  brown,  black 
or  violet,  (in  the  last  case  called  amethyst),  has  crystals  tliat 
are  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  The 
sides  of  the  prisms  striated,  those  of  the  pyramid  smooth.  The 
specific  gravity,  far  less  than  that  of  the  topaz,  is  only  2.6 ;  a  dif- 
ference discernible,  by  only  poising  the  stones  in  the  hand. 

The  chemicsA  composition  of  the  rock  crystal  is  pure  silex ;  that 
of  the  heavier  topaz,  70  per  cent,  of  pure  clay,  with  30.  of  silex. 

Within  these  few  years,  many  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  have  been 
dug  up  or  trenched,  on  Caimgorum,  Benavon,  Benaboard,  Benl- 
mean,  Lochnagar,  and  other  mountains  of  Mar,  in  search  of 
topazes  and  rock  crystal ;  the  demand  for  them  having  become 
considerable,  both  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh.  They  are 
found  indiscriminately  in  the  same  soil ;  but  the  topazes  in  far 
greater  proportion  than  the  brown  or  yellow  rock  crystal.  The 
latter,  however,  occur  sometimes  of  an  enormous  size ;  and  Mr 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld  has  one  of  a  nut  brown  colour,  which 
is  as  large  as  a  child  of  a  year  old. 

A  very  large  one,  but  somewhat  of  a  dusky  hue,  was  found 
lately.  It  weighed  308  ounces,  and  a  lapidary  in  Edinburgh 
gave  L.lOO  for  it.  He  has  converted  it  into  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful articles,  among  which  are  some  snuff-boxes.  It  is  said, 
that  he  has  already  sold  to  the  amount  of  L.S50,  and  that  the 
half  of  It  is  yet  on  his  hands.  There  are  even  some  larger  stones 
than  this,  and  others  of  more  value,  though  not  so  large.  One 
was~said  to  have  been  sold  for  L.1200.* 


•  Two  very  fine  topazes  were  carried  to  a  London  jeweller  by  Mr  John  Jeans, 
an  excellent  mineralogist  of  Aberdeen.  The  jeweller  said  that  he  had  never 
aeen  any  finer  oriental  topazes,  and  a!>ked  from  *'  what  part  of  the  East  tliey 
had  come;**  Mr  Jeans  replied,  *'  from  tlie  mountains  of  Mar  in  Aberdeen* 
ibire.**  ITic  jeweller  started  back,  and  said,  **■  Sir,  I  cannot  purchase  t/wm  at 
any  price,**  'Ilie  philo:iopher  took  his  leave,  saying,  ^4nd  I  uili  nvl,  fur  any 
Jfirice^  tell  a  lU  in  Natural  Histoiy, 
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Pearls, — Scotland  seems  to  have  been  more  famed  for  this  ele- 
gant gem  formerly  than  it  is  now.  The  great  celebrity  the  Scot- 
tish pearls  acquired  in  the  London  maiket,  and  the  high  price 
which  was  the  consequence  of  it,  has  occasioned  llie  best  stations 
of  the  fishery  to  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  avarice  of  the  under- 
takers. The  pearl  is  always  found  in  the  myiiliis  anatimiSi  but 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  come  to  maturity  ;  and  by  destroy- 
ing too  many  pearl  mussel?,  in  order  to  get  all  the  juV/els,  it 
must  be  a  distant  period  indeed,  before  they  are  found  in  great 
quantity.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  pearl  fish- 
cry  on  the  river  Tay,  which  was  so  productive,  as  to  product 
L.lOjOOO  between  the  years  1761  and  1764?;  but,  soon  after, 
dwindled  down  to  very  little,  and  has  been  in  an  unprosperous 
state  ever  since.  Pearls  from  the  Tay,  sold  then  at  from  10s.  to 
\L  10s.  per  ounce,  and  one  was  found  that  weighed  30  grains. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  the  Ythan,  an  Aberdeenshire  river,  has  been 
the  most  celebrated  for  pearls.  Some  of  the  pearls  in  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  from  this  river  ;  there 
are  still  a  few  to  be  had  in  it,  which  are  esteemed  very  good.* 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  Dee  in  Galloway  ;  in  the  Clyde,  in'the 
Teath,  in  the  Devon,  in  the  South  Esk  of  Angus,  in  the  Dee  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  in  the  Cluny  water,  one  pf  its  tributary 
streams.  They  are  also  to  be  met  with  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay, 
where  the  fishermen  pick  up  a  little  money  for  them,  from  the 
casual  resort  of  travellers  to  tliat  romantically  rural  part  of  die 
country. 
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On  the  Waters  of  Scotland. 

Bi/  Mr  George  Robertson. 

It  is  proposed,  in  tliis  number  of  the  Appendix,  to  give  a  par- 
ticular desciiption  of, — 1.  The  Principal  llivers  ;  2.  The  Fresh 
Water  Lakes ;  3,  The  Friths  and  Arms  of  the  Sea,  provincialijr 
called  Loclis;  and,  4.  tiio  Mineral  Waters  of  Scotland. 

1.    RiVEKS. 

It  16  proposed  to  limit  this  detail  to  the  principal  rivers  and 
streams  wliich  fall  direct  into  tlie  ocean,  commencing  with  the 


♦  Afwut  sixty  years  ago,  Mr  Tower,  a  merchant  In  Aberdeen,  carried  a  par- 
cel of  the  Ythan  i)earl»  to  London,  and  not  being  aware  of  their  Yulue,  asked  . 
100/.  for  them,  meaning  Scots  vionei/,  TTie  London  jeweller  offered  him  aC 
first  80/.,  and  ultimately  agreed  to  give  him  the  100/.  that  he  asked,  and  paid 
liim  in  Sterling,  'llie  shrewd  Aberdonian  ?aw  the  mistake,  but  pocketed  the . ' 
money,  whiw'li  was  twelve  times  as  niuch  as  he  expected,  and  from  that  tim^ 
Ibnvard  knew  how  to  opprcciate  pearls. 
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Tweed  on  the  east,  and  going  round  the  coast  by  the  east,  north^ 
mnd  west  sides,  and  end  with'  the  Esk  on  the  south. 

1.  The  Tvoeedy  (  Tuaid^  north  place,  this  being  north  of  Eng- 
land), rises  in  the  south- west  comer  of  the  county  of  Peebles, 
and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  coAinties  of  Peeblea, 
Selkirk,  and  Roxburgh,  and  along  the  boundary  betwixt  Ber- 
wickshire and  England,  about  80  miles  in  its  course,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Berwick,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  1870 
square  miles  of  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  linmid  stream,  running 
at  first  through  a  fine  pastoral,  and  aflerwards  through'  a  richly 
cultivated  country,  highly  celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry.  For 
the  last  1 6  miles  of  its  course,  it  is  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  its  chief  tributary  streams  are  thd  following: 
— On  the  right  bank,  or  south  side,  in  the  order  from  its  source 
to  its  termination.  Manor,  Qiiair,  Etterick,  Tiviot,  and  Till ; — 
on  the  left  bank,  Biggar,  Lyne,  Peebles,  Leithan,  Cadon,  Gala, 
Allan,  Leader,  Eden,  Leet,  and  Adder.  The  Tweed  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  valuable  salmon  fishery. 

2«  The  Tyne^ — rises  in  Mid-Loth iaii,  and  runs  eastward  tlirough 
the  rich  vsde  of  East  Lothian,  and  falls  into  the  sea  two  miles 
north  of  Dunbar,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  130  square 
miles  of  country. 

S.  The.  Eskf  North  and  Souths  in  Mid-Lothian, — the  one  rising 
in  the  Pentland  hills,  dnd  the  other  in  the  hills  of  Morefdot.  Af- 
ter running  separately  for  12  or  16  miles,  they  unite  below  Dal- 
keith; and  under  the  common  nanie  of  Esk,  fall  into  the  Frith 
of  Forth  at  Musselburgh,  carrying  with  them  the  waters  of  1 28 
square  miles.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
these  two  beautiful  streams  in  the  last  8  or  10  miles  of  their  course. 
Eik  is  a  common  name  for  a  river  both  in  Scotland  and  England ; 
it  is  the  Gaelic  word  for  water  in  general,  spelt  Uis^e;  hence  pro- 
bably the  etymology,  not  only  of  Esk,  but  of  Usk,  Oiise,  and 
Ewes,  all  names  of  rivers; 

4«  Leithy'^  small  river  in  Mid  Lothian,  which  rises  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and  running  north-east  16  miles, 
falls  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Leith.  It  is  remarkable  for  giv- 
ing motion  to  a  great  number  of  niills,  there  being  C^pwards  of  70 
in  the  course  of  10  miles. 

5;  Almond^ — another  stream,  which  runs  chiefly  between,  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow ;  it  falls  into  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Cramond,  carrying  with  it  th0  waters  of  112  square 
miles.  The  name  is  Gaelic,  itleaning  a  river  in  general,  and  is 
varied  into  Avon  and  Aven,  by- which  several  British  rivers  are 
denominated* 

6*  Avoiu —  This  streams  flows  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
between  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  and  falls  into 
the  Firth  of  Forth  about  twd  miles  west  from  Borrowstounness, 
'carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  100  Fquare  miles. 

L  ♦ 
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7.  Carron^  (from  Car-amliain,  in  Gaelic,  xdndmg  Blream^y 
a  stream  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  renowned  in  ancient  times  as 
the  scene  of  contending;  armies,  and  in  tlie  present  age  for  hav- 
ing on  its  banks  the  n>obt  extensive  iron  works  in  Britain  ;  it* 
runs  for  about  20  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  carries  with  it 
the  waters  of  about  80  square  miles  into  the  Trith  of  Forth,  into 
which  it  falls  about  four  miles  west  of  Borrowstounness.  Tliere 
are  several  streamlets  of  this  name  in  Scotlaml. 

8.  Forth, — This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  Scot- 
land, as  flowing  through  the  finest  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  im- 
parting, by  its  capacious  frith,  the  benefits  of  navigation  to  the 
greatest  number  of  towns.  It  rises  from  among  the  lakes  at  the 
foot  of  Ben  L(5mond  ;  and  after  a  very  winding  course  of  about 
60  miles,  generally  to  the  eastward,  meets  tlie  tide  at  Alloa.  Its 
tributary  streams  are  only  four  of  any  note ;  namely,  tlie  Banr 
nockburn,  on  the  south ;.  and  on  the  north,  the  Teith,.  which  at 
their  junction  is  the  greater  of  the  two;  and  the  Allan,  and  De- 
von. It  carries  with  it  altogether  the  waters  of  800  square  miles 
of  countryr     It  abounds  in  salmon. 

9.  Leveuj — a  considerable  stream  in  Fife ;  which,  issuing  from 
Loch  Leven,  runs  eastward  about  12  miles,  and  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  the  sea-port  of  Leven. 

10.  Edeiiy — another  river  in  Fife,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  How  of  Fife,^  otherwise  called  Strath-Eden,  and 
fiUls  into  the  sea  three  miles  north  from  St  Andrew's,  carrying 
with  it  the  waters  of  IGO  square  miles* 

11.  The  Tay, — This  is  the  greatest  river  in  Scotland,  andia 
composed  of  many  considerable  rivers.  The  main  stream  rises 
on  the  confines  of  Argyllshire,  8  miles  N.  W.  from  llie  head  of 
Loch  Lomond  ;  and  thence  running  eastward  through  the  vales 
of  Stratlifillan  and  Glen  Dochart,  falls  into  Loch  Tay.  Issuing 
from  that  lake,  it  continues  an  easterly  course  about  It  miles, 
till  it  is  joined  fey  the  Tnmel  at  Logierait :  there,  tiirniog  south, 
it  passes  by  Dunkeld,  (6  miles  distant),  and  then  turns  to  the 
east,  and  soutli-east,  10  miles,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Isla  at  Km- 
claven.  Here  it  talces  a  sudden  bend,  tirst  to  the  W.,  then  S.  W., 
and  lastly,  to  the  S.,  for  12  miles,  till  it  reaches  Perth,  through 
■which  it  flows  in  great  majesty  ;  and  thence,  tuining  eastwards 
It  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Tay,  at  low- water  roarli,  near  the  towii 
of  Newburgh,  after  a  course  in  all  of  about  90  miles,  and  carry; 
ing  witli  it  the  waters  of  about  2J96  square  milfs.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary streams  are  the  following:  On  the  right  bank,  the  Brand, 
Almond,  and  Earn ;  on  the  left,,  tlie  Lochy,  Lyon,  Tiimel,  and 
Isla  ; — all  these  composed  6f  many  other  rivulets.  The  Tay  a- 
bounds  in  fish,  more  particularly  in  salmon,  which  are  chiefly 
sent  to  jthe  London  market ;  and  the  fishery  rents  at  about  TOOOL 
yearly.  The  tide  flows  within  two  miles  of  Perth  ;  and  vessels 
of  100  tons  can  sail  to  that  town  at  high  water.    This  ilver  luiw 
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JSiroiigh  remarkable  scenery,  whether  .with  respect  to  its  Tarious 
windings  among  the  wood-clothed  bases  of  the  Grampians,  or 
io  its  meanderings  in  the  lower,  part  of  its  course  through  some 
of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  champaign  country  in  Scot-^ 

land.     .    .  '    •    '    ^ •  ••  .      ;.,......,•.'.. 

■  12.  Soiiik  £i-^,— ^the  next  river  of  any  note  north  from  Tay. 
It  rises  from  a  small  lake  called  Loch  Esk,  in  one  of  the  most  re^ 
cluse  recesses  of  the  Grampians,  in  An^us,  near  to  the  .mountain 
of  Lochn^gar,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  runs  south  and  east  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Strathmore ;  and  passing  by  Brechin,  faUs 
into  the  sea  at  Montrose^  Its  whole  course  .is  about  42  miles,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  about  295  square  miles  of  country^ 
Its  tributary  streams  are  the  Prossin^ .  Carrity,  and  Noran. 
.  ld«  'Sorth  Esk.—^This  rises  also  among  the  Grampians,  in  tht 
county  of  Ajngnsi  at  the  heiid  of  the  sequestei;ed  vale  of  Glen^* 
esk,  or  at  the.  foot  of  the.  bounding  mountains  between  the  coun* 
ties  of  .Foifar«  Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen,  <  called  J\Iontbattock. 
^fter  a  circuitous  course  in  the  direction  of  east  and  south,  and 
southreast, .  it.  falls  into  the  sea  three  miles  north  from  Montrose 
Its  whole  course  is-  about  40  .miles,  and  it  carries  with,  it  the 
paters  of  about  22^  square  miles.  Both  these  £sks  have  very 
valuable  salmon  fisheries. .  ?  .  \..  .  t.  .  ^ 
:.  14*  The  Decw-^yhis  is  chiefly  an  AbejdeenshiEe  river.  Its  source 
ik  4Q00  feet  above  the  level  of.  the  sea,  being  the.  highest  river  in 
the  island.  It  rises  among  the  mountains. at  the  head  of  Brae- 
inar^  and  runs  in  a  pretty  steady  eastern  coiirse,  about  81  miles, 
(o  the;iea  at  Aberdeen;  where  jt  delivers  the  waters  of  above 
dOO  square  miles.  It  is  a  pure  limpid  stream,  abounding  great- 
ly in  salmon  and  trout,  and  also  wijth  eels  in  myriads.  The  banks 
|re  in  general  richly  clothed  with  wood;  and  the  upper  part  of  Its 
^oUrse^  in  a  narrow  glen^  overhung  in  many  places  with  the  most 
itupendous  rocks,  abounds  in  the  most  picturesque  scenery*  Its 
fribptary  streams  are  Geavillie,  Guissachan,  Cluny,  Lui,  Cohny, 
Qoiech,  Yalder,  Gaim,  Muick,  Tanar,  ^Ivon,  Feuch,  Canny, 
and  Culter. 

.15.  The  Don. — This  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Mar;  and 
yfter  a  course  of  61  miles,  first  £.,  then  N.£.',  and  lastly  S.  £.» 
falls  ix^tb  the  sea  near  Old  Aberdeen,  carrying  with  it  th6  waters 
of  496  square  miles.  It  abounds  in  salmon  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  its  course  is  through  a  thickly  wooded  country^  much  a- 
domed  with  the  seats  of  diiferent  proprietors:  Its  tributary 
Streams  are  the  Nocl.ty,  the  £man,  the  Conry,  the  Deskry,  the 
Bucket,  the  Kindy,  Leochel,  Ton,  ahd  Isistly,  the  nver  Ury\ 
Irhich  is  equal  in.  magnitude  to  half  of  the  Don  itself; 

16.  Itfuntf  or  TtJmm — This  tiver  separates  the  district  of  Buch- 
ah  from  the  rest  of  Aberdeenshire.  It  runs  about  34  miles  from 
tii  Wi  to  S.  £:,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  about  240  square 
milesj  into  the. sea  at  Ni-wburgh.  about  12  miles  north  ffom  A- 
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berdeen.     It  has  long  been  noted  for  a  pearl  fishery,  and  still  af- 
fords a  supply  of  these  elegant  gems. 

17.  Ugie,—Th\s  is  a  considerable  stream  in  Buchan,  composed 
of  two  branches,  the  N.  and  S.  Ugies,  which  carries  the  waters 
of  about  IV2  square  miles  into  the  sea  near  to  Peterhead. 

18.  Deveroji. — 1"his  river  rises  among  the  hills  in  BanfFshirey 
and  runs  about  50  miles  in  all  its  turnings,  chiefly  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  £.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Banff,  carrying  with  it  the  waten 
of  about  330  square  miles*  Its  chief  tributary  strear?s  are  the 
Bogie  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Isla  on  tlie  left*  Its  general 
course  is  through  a  beautifully- wooded  country,  adorned  with  ma- 
ny gentlemen's  seats,  and  some  well  cultivated  land. 

19.  The  Spet/ — This  considerable  river  rises  from  Loch  Spey 
in  Badenoch,  about  10  miles  south  from  Fort- Augustus;  and  af- 
ter a  course,  pretty  steadily,  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  of  about  96^ 
Tniles  in  all  its  windings,  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  8  miles  east  of 
Elgin,  carrying  witli  it  the  waters  of  1300  square  miles.  This. 
has  often  been  said  to  be  the  largest  river  in  Scotland,  but  can  be 
reckoned  only  the  third,  sn  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed  collect  their 
waters  from  a  greater  extent  of  country.  It  is,  howevert  liable 
to  sudden  and  great  inundations^  and  at  such  times  may  contain 
more  water  than  perhaps  any  other  river  in  Scotland  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  runs  in  general  through  the  best  wooded 
country  in  Scotland.  The  great  cause  of  its  inundations  and  ap- 
parent magnitude  is,  that  it  runs  remarkably  slow  for  30  miles 
of  its  course,  through  the  great  valley  of  Badenoch,  where  it  col- 
lects the  waters  of  a  very  mountainous  region,  which  are  occa- 
sionally considerable  ;  and  rushing  into  the  valley  with  impetuo- 
sity, covers  a  great  extent  of  ground*  Its  source  in  Loch  Spey 
is  not  mor  than  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  it  rush- 
es with  great  rapidity  for  the  last  ten  miles  of  its  course.  The 
vast  forests  of  Abernethy,  Glenmore,  and  Kingussie,  are  upon 
its  banks,  or  on  its  tributary  streams  ;^and  extend,  in  succession, 
30  or  40  miles  together,  and  in  which  is  some  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in"  Britain.  There  is  a  very  valuable 
'Salmon  fishery  in  it.  Its  chief  tributary  streams  are  the  Nethy,. 
Avon,  Fiddich,  Feshie,  Tromie,  Dulan,  and  Dnlnain. 

20.  The  Lossie. — a  considerable  stream  in  Moray,  which,  af- 
ter a  winding  course  of  about  24*  miles  from  south  to  north,  pass- 
ing by  the  town  of  Elgin,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth,  car- 
rying with  it  the  waters  of  100  square  miles.  It  is  remarkable 
for  a  species  of  trout,  called  Phinnocks,  that  are  sometimes  got 
■4  lib.  in  weight.     But  these  are  not  peculiar  to  this  river.. 

21.  The  Findhorn, — a  very  considerable  river,  also  in  Moray, 
which,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  about  56  miles  in  all  its  wind- 
ings, delivers  the  waters  of  about  400  square  miles  of  country  in- 
to the  sea  at  the  Bay  of  Findhom.  It  has  a  considerable  salmon 
fishery.     Thai»  Gaelic  natne  of  this  river  being  Uisge  Earn,  or  the 
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Water  of  Earni  occasions  the  upper  par%  of  the  country  through 
\rhich  it  passes  to  be  called  Sirathearn^  not  to  be  nzistaken  for  tiie 
^tratheam  in  Perthshire. 

22.  The  Namit-'-^  conciJerable  Moravian  stream  also;  which, 
after  flowing  about  30  miles  in  a  N.  £.  direction,  falls  into  the 
Moray  Frith,  near  the  town  of  Nairn,  carrying  widi  it  the  water 
of  150  square  miles. 

23.  The  Ness^ — a  very  considerable  river  issuing  from  Loch 
Ness ;  and,  after  a  short  course  of  6  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith  of 
Beauly  at  Inverness,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  nearly  S50 
square  miles,  which  fall  either  into  Loch  Ness  direct,  or  into  the 
many  streams  that  empty  themselves  into  that  celebrated  sheet  of 
water.  There  is  a  valuable  salmon  fishery  in  diis  river.  With 
all  the  vast  body  of  water  that  it  carries  along  with  it,  it  never  o- 
Terfiows  its  banks,  but  rolls  on  with  an  equal  majestic  course,  in 
a  channel  whose  fall  is  only  20  inches  in  the  mile. 

24.  The  Beatdyy — a  considerable  river  in  Inverness-shire,  which, 
from  the  west,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Beauly,  carrying  with  it  the 
Waters  of  324  square  miles.  It  receives  tliis  name  only  in  the  last 
twelve  miles  of  its  winding  course,  as  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
river  Glass,  and  other  mountain  torrents  united  into  one.  It  a- 
bounds  in  salmon,  and  €ow8  through  a  country  of  highly  pictu- 
resque scenery. 

25.  The  Conauy — a  considerable  river  in  Ross-shire ;  which,  af- 
ter an  easterly  course  of  about  38  miles,  discharges  the  waters  of 
about  320  square  miles  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  at  Dingwall. 
It  abounds  in  salmon  and  other,  fish  ;  and  for  the  last  12  miles  of 
its  course,  flows  throegh  a  richly  cultivated  and  highly  embellish- 
ed valley,  full  of  gentlemen's  houses  and  plantations. 

26.  The  Carrofiy — r  river  in  East  Ross ;  which,  after  running  in 
an  easterly  course  about  30  miles  in  all  its  windings,  delivers  the 
waters  of  about  144  square  miles  into  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 
There  are  several  others  of  this  name. 

27*  Oikel, — a  very  considerable  stream  in  East  Ross ;  which, 
flowing  about  24  miles  in  an  easterly  course,  and  receiving  a  great 
augmentation  of  water  from  the  north  by  the  Shin,  a  Sutherland 
water,  falls,  in  conjunction  with  the  Carron,  into  the  head  of  the 
Frith  of  Dornoch,  contributing  as  its  share  the  waters  of  about 
300  square  miles  of  country. 

28.  Brora, — a  considerable  river  in  Sutherland ;  that  after  How* 
ine  about  20  miles  in  an  easterly  course,  and  receiving  the  waters 
oT  the  Carril,  delivers  into  the  sea  at  Brora,  about  10  miles  north 
from  Dornoch,  the  waters  of  about  170  square  miles.  It  abounds 
in  salmon  and  other  fish. 

29.  Helmsdalei'^z.  considerable  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Suth- 
oland }  which  flowing  nearly  30  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  de- 
livers the  waters  of  about  240  square  miles  into  the  sea,  near  to 
•tiie  Ord  of  Caithness. 
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30.  Wicky — a  river  on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness,  which,  <J©» 
riving  its  waters  from  various  sources,  over  an  extent  of  about 
100  square  miles,  pours  them  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Wick- 
Turning  to  the  north  coast,  the  $rst  river  of  importance  that 

presents  itself  is, 

31.  TknrsOi^^a.  considerable  str^sam,  that,  after  a  course  of 
about  20  miles,  almost  due  north,  delivers  the  waters  of  about 
180  square' miles  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Thurso.  It  abounds 
with  excellent  salmon.  - 

32.  /'orw,;— another  Caithness  stream,  which  also  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  delivers'  the  waters  of  about  80  square  miles 
into  the  sea  4*  miles  west  from  Thurso. 

33.  Halladale^  —  a  considerable  stream  in  Sutherlandshire^ 
which,  after  flowing  about  16  miles  due  north,  delivers  the  wa- 
ters of  about  100  square  mijes  into  the  sea,  about  12  miles  west 
from  Thurso.     It  has  also  a  sa}mop  Qsliery.    '•  ^ 

34.  Strathy  is  another  stream  very  similar  to  the  preceding^ 
but  not  quite  so  large,  situated  about  4  miles  farther  west* 

35.  A^at;^.«— -This  is  a  very  considerable  mountain  stream,  that 
delivers  the  waters  of  about  200  square  miles  into  the  sea  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  shire  of  Sutherland,  half  way  between  Strath^ 
head  and  the  Whiten  head.  It  gives  name,  in -a  limited  sense» 
to  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  hence  called  Strathnaver  | 
hut,  more  extensively,  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  thi$  cjaavih 
ty  is,  from  this  stream,  called  by  that  name.  »:  .•  - 

36.  Turning  Cape  Wrath  to  the  west  coast,  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  ipountain  torrents  to  be  met  with,  but  nothing  that  de- 
serves tlie  name  of  river,  until  we  come  to  tlie  Water  of  £w,  by 
Loch  £w,  which  being  the  outlet  of  the  great  Loch  Man,  which 
is  the  receptacle  of  a  multitude  of  collateral  streams,  the  waters 
of  perhaps  200  square  miles  are  delivered  through  this  short  out- 
let, called  the  river  Cw,  about  4*  miles  in  length. 

37.  The  Carron  is  the  next  in  point  of  importance.  In  runs  a- 
bout  20  miles  in  a  S.  W.  diredion  into  Loch  Carron,  with  perhaps 
the  waters  of  80  fquare  miles. 

38.  The  Lochyy  which  falls  into  Lochiel,  a  branch  of  the  fea  at 
Fort  William.  This  confiderable  river  comprehends  all  the  waters 
of  the  country  of  Jiochaber.  Thefe  are  divided  into  three  grand 
branches;  i  ft.  The  Locljy  proper,  which  flows  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. ; 
2d,  The  5'/?^aw,  which  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  ;  and,  3d,  The 
Arheigy  which  flows  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  Thefe  two  laft  meet 
upon  the  Lochy,  as  in  a  common  centre  ;  which  carries  the  whole, 
under  the  name  of  the  Lochy,  to  the  fea,  from  an  extent  altogether 
t)f  530  fquare  miles  of  country. 

39.  The  Leveti^ — an  Argyleihire  ftream,  colle6^8  the  waters  of 
perhaps  120  fquare  miks,  which  it  pours  into  Loch  Leven,  andul* 
timately  into  the  Linne  Loch,  a  branch  of  the  fea. 

i    40.  Atce^ — another  Argyle  river,  which  coontdls  Loch  Awe  with 
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X.och  Etive,  a  branch  of  the  fea,  poura  out  the  waters  oF  ahoiit  250 
Ufizre  miles,  through  a  paffage  of  5  miles  ami(!st  the  moft  pidu- 
refqne  fcencry  perhaps  in  Scotland.  This  indludeathe  waters  of  the 
fiver  tJrchay,  as  well  as  Loch  Awe.  There  are  many  pleafant  ri- 
vulets in  this  county,  but  none  other  that  merit  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion. 

■  41.  The  Clyde  [Cluaidh,  Pord  of  Fame.) — This  is  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  Scotland,  being  the  fourth  in  rank  as  to  extent 
<3f  territory,  and  the  fecond  as  to  commerce.  From  its  fource, 
among  the  hills  of  Hartfell,  near  to  Moffat,  to  the  low-water  mark 
in  its  own  frith  at  Dunbarton,  where  the  fea  never  recedes,  it  is  52 
i^iiles  in  a  (Iraight  line,  hut  inclnding  its  windings,  it  is  72  miles  in 
all ;  and  it  carries  widi  it  the  waters  cf  2iA30Ut  1 200  fquare  miles  of 
country^  Its  conrfe  is  in  general  through  a  riclrty  cultivated  valley. 
It  abounds  gpratly  in  fahuon,  and  it  is  navigAle  for  16  miles  of  frefh 
water  up  to  f^Iafgow  with  veflels  of  cortfiderable 'burthen.  ^Iie.grand 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  connefls  the  two  moft  jcomnnercial 
Friths  in  Scotland,  has  been  of  the  moft  iignafl  advantage  to  the 
country.  The  principal  tributary  ftreams  are  the  followring  :  On 
the  right  hand,  the  Med  wine,  the  Moitfe,  the  two  Calderis,  and  the 
Kelvin;  on  the  left  hand,  the  Daer,  Wanlock,  Dunetqn,  Douglas, 
Netfaan,  Avon,  another  Calder,  and  the  Cart^  beiides  a  multitude  of 
ftrramlets  on  either  hand.  . 

42.  The  Leven^  anciently  the  Levenox  orXiennox,— a  very  con- 
fiderable  river  in  Dunbartonihire,  being-the  outlet  of  L,och  Lomond. 
-It  flows  fouthwards  'by  Dunbarton  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  car- 
ries to  it  the  waters  of  about  400  fquare  mOes  of  country. 
'  43.  The  Gamockt — an  Ayrfhire  river,  that  flows  to  the  fuuth- 
wirdt  falling  into  the  fea  at  Irvine,  where  it  delivers  the  waters  o|f 
60  fquare  miles. 

44;  Irvine^ — another  AyWhire  river,  that,  flowing  weft  ward  abouX 
24  miles,  falls  into  the  fea  alfo  at  the  town  of  Irvine,  ^hereit  de- 
livers the  waters  of  ic8  fqiTare  miles. 

45.  AyVy — the  chief  of  the  Ayrfliire  ftreams,  flows  from  eaft  .to 
weft  in  a  winding  courfe  of  a|^out  32  miles,  and  delivers  the  .waters 
of  192  fquare  miles  into  the  fea  at  the  town  of  Ayr.  It  abounds 
in  falmon. 

46.  Doorit — another  Ayrfliire  river,  carries  the  waters  of  80  fquare 
miles  in  a  wefterly  courfe,  and  falls  into  the  fea  2  miles  fouth  from 
Ayr.  . 

47.  Girvariy — alfo  an  Ayrfliire  river,  that  flows  in  a  fouth-wefterly 
dire£lion  about  26  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  96  fquare  miles 
into  the  fea,  at  the  town  of  Girvan. 

•  48.  Stinchar, — another  Ayrfliire  river,  in  the  diftridt  of  Carrick, 
that,  after  flowing  to  the  S.  W.  22  miles,  delivers  the  waters  of  1 10 
i^uare  miles  of  country  into  the  fea  at  Balantrae. 

49.  27ie  Bladcnachy^^  river  in  Galloway,  which,  after  a  very 
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circuitous  courfey  chieBy  from  north  to  fouthf  about  24  miliMt  deS- 
ver«  the  waters  of  1 1 2  miles  into  the  fea  near  the  town  of  WigUHU 

50.  The  CreCf — a  confiderable  ftream  in  Galloway^  which  flowA 
in  a  winding  courfe  from  the  hills  of  Carrick^  fouth wards  33  mile^* 
through  the  whole  county  of  Wigton^  and  delivers  the  .waters  of 
216  fquare  miles  into  the  head  of  Wigton  Bay. 

51.  Tjke  Dee^-r-a  beautiful  ftream  in  Galloway,  after  flowing  a- 
bout  44  miles  in  a  S.  £.,  then  a  S.,  and  laftly  a  S.  W.  diredion,  it 
delivers  the  waters  of  336  fquare  miles  into  the  fea  by  Kirkcudbright. 

^2*  The  OrVf  or  Urr^ — a  confiderable  river  in  Galloway,  flows  in 
a  foutherly  dire£iion  about  26  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  about 
140  fquare  miles  into  the  fea,  about  10  miles  ea(t  from  Kirkcudbright. 

5S.  The  Niih — ^This  is  the  most  considerable  river  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Irish  Sea.  It  rises  in 
Ayrshire,  and  rutisin  an  easterly  or  south-easterly  direction' about 
60  miles,  and  delivers  the  waters  of  504  square  miles  into  the  Sol- 
way  Frith,  4  miles  below  Dumfries.  Its  chief  tributary  streams 
a^re  the  Cairn,  or  Cluden,  the  Skar,  Carron,  and  Crawick. 

54.  Annaiii-^a  considerable  jiver  in  Dumfriesshire,  which 
flows  nearly  due  south  about  42  miles  in  all  its  curvings,  and  de- 
livers the  waters  of  S84  square  miles  into  the  Solway  Frith,  at 
\he  town  of  Annan.  Its  tributary  streams^  are  the  Ae,  or  Yea, 
the  Milk,  and  Dryfle. 

55.  EsJc, — This  is  the  6fth  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  and  the 
largest  of  them  all.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern  .part  of  Dum* 
fries-shire.  It  flows  S.  £,,  then  S.,  and  lastly  S.  W.  about  40 
miles,  the  last  8  of  which  is  in  Cumberland,  and  about  6  miles 
from  Carlisle,  or  ^9  from  Annan.  It  delivers  the  waters  of  484 
square  miles  into  the  Solway  Frith ;  of  these  150  are  from  Eng- 
land. It  receives  the  following  tributary  streamlets :  The  Ewes, 
the  Liddai,  the  Tarras  and  Wauchope,  from  Scotland ;  and  also 
the  Lyne,  a  considerable  English  stream. 

II.  Fresh-water  Lakes. 

In  the  First  District,  there  are  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

In  the  Second  District,  the  following  lakes  occur:  St  Marj/s 
Loch  and  Loch  of  Lows,  both  in  Selkirkshire,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  each  other.  Trout,  pike  and  eel,  are  found  in  both,  and  they 
are  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  water-fowl.  Although  they 
are  in  conjunction  nearly  five  miles  in  length,  they  do  not  exceed 
three  square  miles  in  extent.  In  Dumfries- shire,  there  are  eight 
or  nine  beautiful  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Lochmaben.  It  is  said 
there  are  in  them  fifteen  or  sixteen  kinds  of  fish  fit  for  the  table  ; 
among  which  is  the  vendise^  (supposed  to  be  the  Salvia  lavareitus), 
and  accounted  the  most  delicious  of  all  fishes.  There  is  a  lake, 
called  the  Loch  of  Skene,  at  the  head  of  Moffat  water,  which  is- 
sues from  this  lake,  over  a  remarkable  cataract,  called  the  Gray- 
tnare's  Tail,  which  was  found  to  be  400  feet  high  by  baroQietri- 
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cal  measttrement.  The  whole  lakes  of  Dumfries-shirc  extend  to. 
nearly  ten  square  miles.  In  the  shire  of  Kirkcudbright,  there 
are  upwards  of  thirty  small  lakes,  situated  chiefly  among  the 
moorlands ;  but  there  are  two  that  merit  a  particular  description, 
namely,  Loch  Ken  and  Loch  Dee,  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  county.  They  are  a  continuation-  of  the  same  body  of 
fresh  water,  in  length  about  ten  miles,  and  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  They  abound  with  pike,  trout, 
perch,  eel  and  salmon.  The  pike  are  uncommonly  large.  The 
Lead  of  one  that  weighed  5?  pounds  is  preserved  at  Kcnmore 
Castle.  Even  trout  are  sometimes  caught  that  are  eight  pounds 
in  weight.  These  lochs  are  navigable. — Anotlicr  small  lake,  viz. 
Loch  Grannochy  is  remarkable  for  producing  vast  numbers  of 
charr.  The  lakes  in  this  county  have  been  estimated  at  twelve 
and  a  half  square  miles. 

In  Wigtonshire  the  most  considerable  lakes  are  those  of  Mo< 
chrum  and  Dowalton ;  they  are  from  three  to  four  miles  each  in 
circumference,  and  both  abound  in  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  ee). 
The  two  Lochs  of  Kennedy,  lying  conterminous,  are  line  pieces 
of  water,  with  the  embellishment  of  a  small  Island  in  each. 
There  are  a  great  many  smaller  lakes  in  this  county,  all  well 
stored  with  fish,  and  are  the  haunt  of  multitudes  of  water- fowl. 
The  whole  are  estimated  at  seven  and  a  half  square  miles. 

District  Third. — In  Ayrshire,  there  are  many  small  lakes, 
chiefly  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country ;  the  principal  one  is 
Loch  Domi^  at  the  head  of  the  water  of  Doon :  it  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  encircled  with  a  rocky  shore, 
and  abounding  in  fine  trout.  The  whole  lakes  of  tliis  county 
may  be  included  within  six  square  miles. 

In  Renfrewshire,  the  only  lake  worth  noticing  is  Loch  JVhin* 
nochf  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  by  Castle- Sem pie.  It  extends 
over  about  500  acres  in  the  midst  cf  finely  wooded  and  richly 
improved  lands,  and  is  well  stored  with  pike,  perch  and  eel,  and 
is  a  great  resort  of  swans,  teal,  bitterns,  and  otlier  waier-fowl. 
Two  square  miles  comprehend  all  tlie  lakes  in  this  county. 

In  Lanarkshire  there  are  no  lakes  of  much  importance.  The 
vhole  are  estimated  to  extend  over  three  square  miles. 

In  Dunbartonshire  is  included  Loch  Lomond^  the  largest  lake 
in  Britain,  and  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  be;)utirul  and  pic- 
turesque scenery.  But  though  it  lies  chiefly  in  Dunbartonshire, 
a  considerable  part  of  it  is  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  u  &mall 
part  in  that  of  Perth.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  from  south  to 
north  ;  and,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  near  the  south  ex- 
tremity, it  is  eight  miles;  but  towards  the  north  end,  for  more  tlian 
half  of  its  lengtl),  it  does  not  much  exceed  one  mile  in  breadth. 
The  whole  is  calculated  at  S2  square  miles  of  water,  exclusive 
of  its  islands,  which  amount  to  SO  in  number,  and  some  cf 
vhich  are  of  considerable  size.    One  of  them;   Inchmurrin,  il 
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about  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad ;  many  of  the  others 
contain  from  100  to  1 20  acres.  They  are,  in  general,  covered  with 
oak,  yew,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  some  of  them  stocked  with " 
fallow  deer,  particularly  one  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
on  which  arc  240.  The  northern  extremity  of  this  loch  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze;  but  the  whole  of  the  south  and  largest  end, 
among  the  islands,  freezes  very  readily,  and  if  the  frost  be  severe, 
and  of  some  continuance,  the  ice  becomes^  very  thick.  At  this  time, 
people  take  the  opportunity  to  traverse  it  from  one  island  to  an* 
other,  not  only  on  foot,  but  with  horses  and  carts;  and  those  who 
are  fond  of  skaiting  have  here,  in  the  season,  the  finest  field  for  that 
amusement  in  Britain.  The  water  is  of  various  depth,  from  14? 
fathoms  to  120,  and  is  about  five  feet  deeper  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  height  above  the  sea  at  half  flood,  is  22  feet. 
The.fi>h  consist  of  saljnon,  trout,  eel,  perch,  pike,  flounder,  and 
SL^sfi  supposed  to  be  die  SaRno  lavarettm  of  Linnxus,  h.ere  called 
the  pollack  or  powan,  of  the  size,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape,  of 
a  large  herring.  It  is  caught  in  vast  quantities  with  draught 
nets,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  it  is  best.  This 
lake  is  frequented  with  vast  swarms  of  fowl  in  great  variety ; 
among  which  may  be  seen,  in  severe  winters,  swans  in  great 
numbers ;  whilst  ihe  woods,  either  on  the  islands  or  surrounding 
mountains,  attract  a  multitude  of  woodcocks  every  winter.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  towering  mountains ;  among 
which,  along  tli^?  margin  of  the'  water  in  different  recesses,  are 
several  gentlemen's  seats,  pleasantly  set  down  amid  natural  woods 
and  plantations,  and  richly  cultiTatcd  strips  of  arable  land.  In- 
deed, along  the  lower  roast  at  the  south  extrennnty,  by  Bonhill, 
there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  flat  country  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  any  in  Britain.  There  are  several  other  smaller  lakes  in 
this  county,  but  none  of  them  of  much  note.  '  The  whole  are 
estimated  to  extend  over  4*0  square  miles*  » i  ^.     »     >. 

•District  Fourth. — The  lakes  in  this  district  are  clijefiy  limit- 
ed to  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross  and  Perth  ;  there  being  none 
that  merit  a  particular  description  in  the  counties  of  Stirling  and 
Forfar,  and  none  in  Clackmannan.  In  Fi^'e  there  is  Carnifla  Loch^ 
a  small  lake,  being  only  two  miles  in  circumference,  situated  i^ 
flie  parish  of  Auchtertool — I^ch  Grflie  :  This  lake  is  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Auchtertool  also,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence.— Loch  Ore,  in  the  parish  of  Ballingray,  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  preceding  ;  and,  Loch  Fitfj/,  somewhat  larger,  in 
the  parish  of  fieath.  There  are  several  other  small  lakes  in  Fife, 
but  the  whole  will  not  much  exceed  three  square  miles  in  extenti 
They  are  generaily  stored  with  perch.  In  Kinross-shire  is  sitii- 
ated  that  beautrfuA  expanse  of  water,  Loch  Leven.  It  is  about 
four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  and  a  half,  where 
broadest,  from  nortl^  to  south.  It  is  remarkable  for  producing  a 
delicious  red  trout  of  a  consfiderable  size,  like  to  a  &iUmon  grilse} 
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MM  also  the  silver  gray  trout,  in  many  respects  esteemed  to  be  the 
best  of  all  the  species.  There  are  likewise  vatft  numbers  oi*  ee), 
p^ke,  and  perch,  the  whole  forming  a  valuable  Bshery,  let  at  about 
100/.  a-year.  Several  islands  are  situated  in  this  beautiful  lake. 
On  one  of  them  is  still  to  be  seen  the  castle,  pretty  entire,  in  which 
file  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined.  The  keys 
of  this  fortress,  which  were  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  time  she 
made  her  escape,  were  lately  found  in  a  bunch,  after  a  severe 
storm,  being  thrown  upon  the  shore,  and  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  magistrates  of  Kinross.  This  lake  is  soon  to  be 
partialiy  drained.  The  chief  of  the  Perthshire  lakes  are  these. — 
Loch  Toy:  This  beautiful  expanse  of  water  b  situated  in  the 
middle  of  Breadalbane.  It  is  1  ^  miles  long  in  a  bending  course 
^m  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  liroad,  but 
more  generally  only  one.  It  is  in  many  places  100  fathoms  deep- 
It  abounds  with  perch,  pike,  eel,  charr,  and  trout,  but,  above 
all,  in  most  excellent  salmon.  These  are  clean  at  all  seasons^ 
and  arc  in  fact  caught  at  all  times  by  Lord  Breadalbane,  who 
has  this  singular  privilege  by  his  charter.  This  lake  is  partially 
bounded  by  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Britain,  but  has 
also  a  rich  margin  of  natiiral  woods  and  cultivated  fields  a- 
Jong  its  course  on  both  sides,  together  with  a  very  con^^iderable 
population,  and  some  elegant  seats  and  mansions  of  native  chief- 
tains ;  more  especially  those  of  Lord  Breadalbane,  wlio  has  his  an- 
iient  Castle  of  Finlarig  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  Tay- 
mouth  at  the  east  end,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  itt  Scotland, 
*^I^ch  Rannochy  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  territory  of  Ran- 
lioch«  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  about  a  milo  broad,  surrounded 
with  beautiful  sylvan  scenery ;- diversified  with  the  mansion  of 
the  chieftain,  and  the  cottages  of  his  numerous  vassals  of  the 
dan  Robertson,  who  almost  exclusively  inhabit  this  district-^ 
fjochearfiy  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  head  of  Strathearn, 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  and  more  than  a 
xpile  broad.  The  banks  are  6nely  shaded  with  wood.  It  is  not 
much  distinguished  for  its  fisheries. — Erricht :  This  lake  is  on 
the  ))oundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness  shires,  being  part- 
ly.in  Atbol  and  partly  in  Badenoch.  It  is  14*  miles  long,  and  at 
an  average  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a  mountainous  and  bleak  country,  with  hard« 
lyA  human  habitation  in  sight.  Its  banks,  however,  are  enliven- 
ed with  a  thick  stool  of  natural  wood,  among  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  Charles  Edward  concealed  himself  for  some  time  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Culloden^—LocA  Katterin  :  This  is  situated  in 
the  upper  end  of  Monteith,«amid  the  most  singularly  picturesque 
scenery  tliat  fancy  can  well  imagine.  It  is  about  10  miles  in 
length  in  all  its  windings,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  li  broad.  It 
it  nearly  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocky  mountains,  towering 
tier  above  tier,  or  overhanging  with  rocks  and  shrubbery  the  path 
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of  the  afitonished  trayeller^  as  he  walks  along  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  It  lies  about  10  miles  west  from  Callendar,  whence  there 
is  a  carriage  way  to  the  east  extremity  of  the  Loch,  and  leading. 
to  Giengyle  and  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond ;  and  also  along  the 
sides  of  the  Lakes  Venachar  and  Achray.  -  These  two  are  equal 
in  extent  to  Loch  Katterin,  and  connected  to  it  by  the  same 
stream :  and  as  they  abound  in  scenery  of  the  same  kind^  a 
tour  among  these  lakes  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  Scotland.-— 
Chon :  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  Monteith,  and 
IS  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Forth.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  mile  broad,  and  well  stored  with  pike,  trout,  and 
eel.  There  is  another  Loch  Chon,  but  of  less  dimensions,  in 
Strathgarry  in  this  county. — Ardy  another  Monteith  lake,  situ* 
ated  about  four  miles  cast  from  the  foot  of  Ben- Lomond.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  a  mountainous  country^  beautifully  fringed  with 
wood,  and  abounds  with  excellent  trout,  eel,  and  pike.  It  is 
four  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.  1  he  main 
stream  of  the  Forth  has  its  source  in  this  lake. — Achray ^  a  beau- 
tiful lake  in  Monteith  also,  lying  between  Loch  Katterin  and 
Locli  Venachar,  and  like  them  adorned  by  wood^elothed  moun* 
tains.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
abounds  in  a  variety  o^  fish. —  Venachar  :  This  is  also  in  Mon- 
teith, and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katterin,  and  abounds  in  the 
most  picturesqe  scenery.  It  is  four  miles  long,  and  three- fourths 
of  a  mile  broads**— /^oi/  .*  This  is  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  Mon* 
t^ith,  anH)ng  the  braes  of  Balquhidder.  It  is  four  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  with  grand  mountain  scenery* 
'--Lubnaig  is  situated  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Benledi,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Strathire,  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  One 
of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Teith  issues  from  this  lake. — Loch 
^  Monteith  :  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  heart  of 
that  territory.  It  has  two  islands  in  it,  and  a  peninsula,  and  is 
surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  a- 
foout  a  mile  and  a  half  every  way,  and  is  fully  stored  with  pike, 
perch,  and  eel,  and  rcmarksJbly  large  trout. — Lydoch  :  Tills  lake 
is  partly  in  Perthsliire  and  district  of  Rannoch,  and  partly  in 
Argylkhire.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  is  sur- 
rounded with  very  high  mountains,  tliickly  skirted  with  wood» 
but  without  a  human  habitation  in  view« — Tumel :  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful lake,  four  miles  long,  and  one  broad,  in  the  heart  of  Stratli- 
Tumel. — Turret :  This  loch  is  two  miles  long,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  broad,  situated  among  the  mountains,  five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Crief. — Garrie,  a  lake  in  Athol,  four  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  from  wliich  issues  the  riv^r  Garry .^ — Dochart  :  This 
lake  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  is  situated  to  the 
westward  of  Loch  Tay,  and  forms  the  division  between  Strath- 
iillan  and  Glen  Dochart. — Lyoriy  a  small  lake  about  two  miles 
and  a  lialf  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  at  the  head  of  Glen  Lyon, 
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amid  a  wild  scenery  of  dark  high-towering  mountains. — Loch  of 
Lonsy  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  Stormount,  bent  like  a  bow, 
and  surrounded  with  wood  and  other  fine  scenery.     There  are 
several  other  small  lakes  in  Stormount,  «uch  as  Loch  Ordie, 
Benachaliy,  Drumley,  Loch  of  Cluny,  &c. 

District  Fipth. — There  are  few  lakes  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country,  and  none  of  them  of  much  importance  in  any  view.  In 
Kincardineshire,  there  are  two  on  the  boundary  with  Aberdeen- 
shire, extending  to  two  square  miles,  within  the  first-mentioned 
county.  In  Aberdeenshire  8  or  10  are  mentioned,  of  which  Loch 
Mtdck,  among  the  mountains  of  Mar,  is  the  most  considerable, 
as  it  extends  over  about  diree  square  miles ;  few  of  the  rest  arc 
nearly  so  large.  But  one  of  them,  Loch'tm-f/ounj  is  remarkable 
as  lying  on  a  ridge  of  Cairnton,  1000  feet  from  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  and  having  a  snoall  cataract  of  1006  feet  high  issuing 
from  it,  and  falling  into  the  Dee,  near  its  source.  Strathbeg^  on 
the  coast,  10  miles  north  from  Peterhead,  is  singular  on  account 
of  its  origin.  About  160  years  ago,  a  small  stream  that  fell  into 
the  ocean  had  its  entrance  choked  up  by  a  violent  easteriy  storm; 
and  it  hilft  remained  shut  up  ever  since,  forming  a  lake  that  covers 
about  a  square  mile  of  country :  The  same  stream  continues  te 
flow  into  it,  and  the  waters  are  prevented  firom  increasing  either 
by  evaporation,  or  by  oozing  through  the  sand  into  the  sea.  The 
whole  lakes  of  this  county  are  calculated  at  ten  square  miles ; 
they  are  in  general  well  stored  with  fish  ;  and  in  one  of  them. 
Loch  le  nean,  charr  ts  to  be  met  with  ;  and  in  another,  the  Loch 
of  Slains,  are  found  a  number  of  excellent  perches,  which  are 
not. known  to  be  csuried  to  this  Loch,  nor  found  in  any  other  of 
this- county. 

In  Banftshire,  tlie  whole  lakes  are  estimated  to  extend  to  2 
square  miles ;  in  Elgin  7  square  miles  ;  and  ia  Nairn  S.  The 
only  remarkable  one  of  them  all,  was  the  Loch  of  Spi/nie  ;  it  is 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  did  not  exceed  six  feet  in  deptli  any- 
where ;  which  circumstance  has  induced  the  proprietors  to  drain 
it, — a  measure  now  nearly  accomplished. 

-  District  Sixth. — Tliis  abounds  greatly  in  fresh-water  lakes? 
the  principal  of  these  on  the  mainland  of  Argyll  is  Loch  Axve^ 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Argyll  proper ;  it  is  about  25  miles 
in  length,  in  a  winding  course  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  is  in 
general  about  a  mile  broad.  Towards  the  east  end  it  is  two  and 
a  half  miles  over ;  it  is  very  thickly  studded  with  small  green 
islets,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with  a  highly  picturesqe  scene- 
ry of  woods  and  mountains.  These  mountains  are  thickly  stock- 
ed with  rcxl  and  fallow  deer,  and  every  other  description  of  moun- 
tain game  known  in  Scotland ;  whilst  the  waters  teem  witli  the 
most  delicious  fish.  The  salmon  here  are  remarkably  good,  and 
the  trout  unrivalled  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  and  are  of  ail 
sizes  up  to  20  lib.  in  weight.  A  proposal  has  lately  been  made 
to  connect  this  fine  lake  with  the  ocean  bv  means  of  a  canaL 
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TlifSy  ft  is  thought  could  be  accomplit^heil  at  an  cxpcnaie'  of 
10,000/. ;  the  distance  does  not  exceed  eigiit  miles  from  th^  Cn« 
nan  cdn&l,  apd  it  would  open  up  a  treasure  of  wealth  to  this  se- 
questered c^uutry,  in  which  the  vast  store  of  lead  in  its  bowels^ 
and  wood  on  its  surfacei  are  at  present  locked  up,  from  the  dif* 
ficulties  attending  land  carriage. — Loch  Avich  :  This  is  a  beau* 
tiful  she^  of  water,  connected  with  J^och  Awe  by  its  own  tri- 
butary streamlet.  /'  It  is  of  a  regular  triangular  form,  8  miles  in 
circumference,  full  of  trout,,  having  one  castTe  and  several  islands^ 
the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water-eagles,  and  wild-ducjks. ".  (Stui 
tistical  Account). — Loch  Eck  i  This  lake  is  situated  in  the  Cowal 
division  of  Argyll;  it  is  six. miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad^ 
and  in  some  places  from  60  Xo  70  fathoms  deep.  •  The  most  re* 
XDiirkable  circumstance  with  regard  to  it  is,'  that  it  abounds  witli 
pollack,  which  are  also  found  in  LochlompndJ — Loch  Nell :  Thi^i 
k  a  pretty  little  lake,  in  the  territory  of  Muck^arn,  twp  milei^ 
cast  from  the  village  of  Oban  ;  it  abotinds  in  salmon,  trout,,  an^ 
eel,  and  is  much  frequented  by  swans,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derives  the  name.  There  are,  perhaps,  100  other  lakes  in  thi^ 
country,  but  they  ar(^  small  and  of  little  importance.  The  whole 
lakes  in  Argyll  are  computed  to  extend  over  60  square  miles* .  * 

Inverness-shirc« — The  principal  lakes  on  the  ipainland  pf  this 
Q>unty  are  the  following. — Loch  Ness  :  This  beautiful  lake  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  is  ^22  miles  long  from  S.  W* 
to  N.  E.  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles  broad.  It  is  ii) 
the  middle  from  60  to  135  fathoms  deep,  and  even  at  the  sides 
is  capable  almost  the  whole  ieay  of  floating  a  ship,  of  500  tons* 
The  wind  blows  always  either  up  or  down,  so  that  the  navigatioa 
is  in  some  measure  uncertain  ;  but  at  the  worst  a  vessel  of  200 
tons  can  work  to  windward  in  three  days,  with  the  preciftutioa 
of  anchoring  at  night.  The  scenery  on  each,  side  presents^ 
in  alternate  succession,  as  one  sails  along,  a  delightful  view  of 
woods,  pastures,  corn  fields,  rivers,  and  streams,'  with  their  cor- 
responding glens,  sloping  verdant  hills,  high-towering  dark  moun* 
tains,  and  abrupt  precipitous  rocks. 

In  this  great  expanse  of  water  there  are  salmon  in  consider* 
able  quantity,  notwithstanding  of  the  cruives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ness,  as  they  escape  these  when  the  water  is  high.  Trout,  the 
constant  inhabitants  of  the  lake,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  of  great 
sixe,  being  frequently  caught  of  the  weight  of  from  three  to  four 
pounds.  This  lake  never  freezes,  and  being  in  the  line  of  the  great 
Caledonian  Canal,  this  circumstance  was  a  great  inducement  to  the 
ftM-mation  of  that  great  work,  as  it  amounts  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  distance  from  sea  to  sea. — Loch  Lochy  :  This 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  1(3  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad^ 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Caledonian  Canal ;  its  waters 
flow  westward  to  Fort  William,  about  iS  miles  distanL — Loch  Oichc 
This  is  another  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  ^ 
it  lies  between  Loch  Xe>s  and  Loch  Lochy,  five  miles  from  the 
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iirst,  and  three  miles  from  the  latter,  and  is  itself  about  four 
miles  long,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  broad. — Loch  Laggon  : 
This  lake  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Loclmber,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Fort  Augustus ;  it  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad,  and  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  country,  sur- 
rounded with  high  bills  and  much  imtural  wood.^ — Loch  Treig,  also 
situated  in  Lochaber,  esteemed  hif  some  the  most  beaiUiftd  of  all 
the  Highland  lakes  ;  about  six  miles  in  length,  and,  at  an  average, 
one  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. — Loch  Garry  :  This  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad^  and  is  situated  among  much 
natural  wood,  about  8  miles  west  from  Fort- Augustus.  It  gives 
name  to  Glengary* — Aff'iick  or  Affarig^  is  a  lake  four  miles  long 
and  a  mile  broad,  situated  at  the  head  of  Strathglass,  in  the 
heart  of  a  very  wild  mountainous  country. — Arkeig  is  situated  to 
tlie  northward  of  Loch  Lochy,  into  which  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters by  a  channel  about  three  miles  long ;  it  is  12  miles  in  longtli^ 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  oa  tl^  south 
by  higli  mountains,  partly  adorned  by  wood,  and  having  in  the 
north  a  small  strip  of  tolerably  fertile  country,  pretty  thickly 
peopled. — Loch  Shiel  is  nearly  16  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broaci, 
between  the  territories  of  Ardgowar  and  Moydart,  in  a  very  wild 
country. — Loch  Alorrer,  a  beautiful  piece  of  water  in  the  coun- 
try of  Morrer^  nine  miles  long,  and  in  many  places  two  miles 
hroad»  having  some  small  islands  in  it,  and  much  natural  wood 
on  its  banks. — Loch  Insch  is  situated  near  the  east  eztremity  of 
tlie  country  of  Badenoch,  is  about  a  mile  square,  and  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  ha  ant  of  great  flocks  of  swans,  and  other  aquatic 
birds ;  it  abounds  also  witli  pike,  salmon,  and  charr — Loch  Moij 
is  situated  about  10  miles  south-east  from  Inverness,  is  about 
two  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  and  is  remarkable  for  an 
island  within  it  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  on  which  is  a  gar« 
iden  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  mansion^ 
surrounded  with  many  other  buildings,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Lairds  of  Macintosh.  This  lake  abouds  with  charr  and  trout. 
These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  lakes  of  Inverness* 
shire,  which  are  computed  to  extend  altogether  over  132  square 
miles. 

District  Seventh. — In  tlie  shire  of  Cromarty,  the  only  lakes 
worth  notice  are  situated  in  the  territory  of  Coygach  on  the  west 
coast*  in  \vhich  there  are  SO  or  40.  The  principal  are,  Shinaskink^ 
Baddagyle,  and  Lzirgan  :  the  whole  lakes  of  tliis  county  are  es- 
timated at  10  square  miles.  In  Iloss-shire  the  chief  lakes  are  the 
following. — Loch  Mari  :  Situated  near  the  west  coast,  between 
the  territories  of  Gareloch  and  Greinard ;  this  is  a  very  beautt- 
iTul  piece  of  water,  about  12  miles  long,  and  from  one  mile  to 
tliree  miles  broad;  is  full  of  small  islands,  many  of  tliem  clothed 
with  wood,  as  is  also  much  of  the  surrounding  sliore, — Fannkh  : 
Tliis  is  situated  iu  the  middle  cf  Iloss  shire,  umid  uninhabitable 
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wilds  and  mountains ;  it  is  about  se^en  miles  lonpf,  and  one  mile 
and  a  half  broad/ and  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish.— -• 
Fuir.  situated  among  the  hills  of  Greinard,  is  about  four  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  broad,  and  contains  several 
islands. — Luichart  :  This  is  a  beautiful  lake,  situated  on  the  Con« 
non  water,  in  the  heart  of  the  county  ;  it  is  about  four  miles  long, 
and  a  mile  hmad,  and  abounds  in  trout,  some  of  them  weighing 
4  or  5  lib. :  On  both  sides  it  is  hemmed  in  by  high  hills  covered 
with  oak,  birch,  and  fir,  and  at  both  extremities  there  are  pretty 
extensive  flats  of  corn  land. — Clash^  or  Glass^  in  Easter  Ross,  at 
the  foot  of  Ben- Wyves  ;  it  is  about  five  miles  long»  and  one  mile 
broad,  and  abounds  in  trout;  its  surplus  waters  fall  into  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty.  There  are  a  multitude  of  smaller  lakes  in 
this  county.  The  whole  are  estimated,  on  the  mainland,  at  60 
square  miles.  In  Sutherland  the  lakes  amount  to  47  square 
miles.  The  principal  are  these. — Loch  Shin  :  This  is  situated 
near  the  south  side  of  the  county,  about  16  miles  north-west 
from  Dornoch  ;  it  is  abou  20  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  one 
mile  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  ridges  of  high  hills 
on  both  sides,  which  have  still  a  skirting  of  shrubbery,  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  forests. — Naver^  which  gives  name  to  Strath* 
naver,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  county,  and  situated  near  ther 
middle  of  that  northern  territory,  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  more  than  two  miles  broad,  surrouiide4  on  all  sides 
by  a  wild  mountainous  country ;  but  it  abounds  in  salmon  and 
other  fish — Loch  Loyal y  (or  Loaghal),  is  near  the  north  coast 
also,  being  four  miles  south  from  Tongue  ;  it  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  one  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  until  late- 
ly pastured  with  deer  ;  there  are  many  others,  in  general  well  stored 
with  fish.  In  Caithness  the  chief  lakes  are,  Watten,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  low  country  between  Wick  and  Thurso;  it  it  about 
four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  broad,  and  abounds  in  trout  and  eel.— • 
Colder,  situated  six  miles  west  of  Thurso,  is  about  two  miles  long, 
and  one  mile  broad ;  there  are  several  other,  but  smaller  lakes*  Tbe 
whole,  as  stated  in  the  2d  Section  of  this  Chapter,  extends  over  10 
fcquare  milcF. 

District  Eighth,  The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands. — ^These. 
islands  abound  greatly  in  fresh-water  lakes,  extending  by  computa- 
tion over  104  j^quare  miles;  of  which,  in  Isla  8  ;  Skye  10  ;  Harris. 
15  ;  Lewis  20;  and  the  Uists  32  ;  the  remainder  being  situated  in. 
Mull  and  the  smaller  islets :  it  dees  not  appear  that  they  add  much ' 
either  to  the  beauty  or  to  the  value  of  the  country.  The  salt-water 
lochs  of  this  extensive  range  of  territory  are  of  mopt  importance* 

In  the  Ninth  District,  there  are  many  fresh-water  lakes,  but 
generally  of  small  dimensions.  The  largest  is  the  Loch  of  Stennis 
on  the  mainland  of  Orkney*  This  seems  to  be  about  six  or  eight 
miles  long,  and  of  various  breadth^  and  turns  and  winds  in  several 
directions,  its  banks  being  among  the  best  cultivated  and  best  inba- 
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Kted  in  the  island  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  sea  hy  a  ndrrow  strait 
that  has  a  bridge  of  planks^  under  wtiiich  the  tide  flows,  and  com- 
municates a  brackish  taste  to  the  water;  it  abounds  in  trout  and  eel, 
and  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  swans  in  the  winter  season.  The 
Wliole  lakes  of  those  northern  isJands  are  estiifcated  at  40  square 
miles.  The  total  extent  of  Scottisii  laiies  a^peah  to  be  about  6341 
square  miles. 

■  •    •     •  ..     .,..',      ..      • 
III.  Of  Friths  and  IsL^ts  or  the  Ska. 

Scotland  is  remarkably  indented  \>y  arms  of  the  sea,  which 
inter  deep  into  the  land.  The  extent  of  sea-coast  on  the  main- 
land is  nearly  2000  miles.  Had  the  country  been  bounded  regu- 
fcrly  by  straight  lines,  it  \^ould  have  little  exceeded  600.  This 
Indentation  is  highly  beneficial.'  .  It  facilitates  commerce,  as  each 
of  these  branches  sO  far  serves  (he  purpose  of  a  canal.  It  pro- 
jtaotcs  the  ^sheries,  as  it  brings  them  more  within  reach ;  and 
It  renders'  the  climate  more  temperatq  froni  the  influence  of  the 
iea  breeze.  A  short  description,  or  ratlier  an  enumeratfon  of  these 
different  Friths  and  Sea  Lochs,  is  all  that  is  here  proposed  to  be 
given.  To  enter  minutely  Into  their  f  elative  circumstances,  of 
mto  a  description  of  the  importance  of  each,  would  exceed  our 
plan.  Proceeding  In  til esanic  tract  as  foilowed  in  the  account 
of  the  principal  rivers,  the  narrative  shall  commence  with  thti 
most  southerly  frith  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

1.  The  Frith  (if  Forth. — The  entrance  to  it  between  Dunbar 
tod  Fifeness  is  16  miles  broad.  From  this  it  stretches  inland  a- 
bout  50  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  due  ^'est,  and  terminates  2 
IXiiles  beyond  the  port  of  AlToa,  where  it  meets  with  the  IVesh 
waters  bf  the  Forth.  It  is  oT  various  breadths,  from  one  mite  int 
flie  interior  of  the  county  to  16  at  its  entrance  from  the  sea.  Iii- 
feed  for  the  last  six  miles  it  is  hardly  one;  Thfe  average  breadth 
tony  be  aboxit  seven.  The  extent  of  sea-coast,  following  it  in  all 
!tt  cnr^e^,  is  IS*  miles,  and  to  that  esftent  it  imparts  the  benefits 
gf  havigaticin  to  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  a^ 
tioands  greatly  in  good  anchorage  ground,  and  is  well  slieltered. 
It  is  of  course  much  resorted  to  by  shipping  in  stormy  \v feather; 
and  upv^rds  of  600  large  vessels  have  been  seen  in  it  at  once, 
intluaing  12  ot  15  sail  of  the  line.  It  has  also  become  a  great 
Ashing  station  for  liefring,  <68pecially  of  late  years;  and  $000 
people  are  sdmetimds  employed  in  that  fisliery  alone. 
•  2.  Frith  tf  Tay. — Tl>e  entrance  between  Buttonness  and 
Tent-moor  point  is  about  3  miles  broad.  From  this  it  stretcher 
mland,  in  a  westerly  direction,  about  24  miles,  till  it  meets  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  Tay,  a  little  below  Perth.  The  breadth  va- 
lies  from  3  miles  to  one,  and  the  average  is  perhaps  two.  Its  ex- 
lent  of  sea-coast  is  56  miles.  The  most  remarkable  fishery  in  it 
is  that  of  salmon,  caqght  by  stak«  nets.  The  navigation  of  this 
Frith  is  somewhat  intricate,  especially  at  tiie  entrance,  on  account 
of  sand  bonks. 
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3.  Murray  Frkh. — This,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprdiends  a)l 
tlie  sea  included  between  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Buchan,  and  the 
Noss  Head  in  Caithness,  a  stretch  of  70  miles  in  breadth,  taper- 
fog  gradually  toward  tlie  land,  till  it  terminates  in  several  small- 
er friths,  about  80  miles  inland  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It 
will  be  Hiost  expedient  to  describe  it  under  the  names  of  its  small- 
er friths.  One  of  these,  being  the  most  southerly,  is  also  called 
the  Murray  Frith,  biit  being  understood  likewise  under  another 
appellation,  that  shall  in  the  present  case  be  made  use  of,  namely, 

4.  Frith  of  Beauly. — The  entrance  to  it  at  Fort-George,  i«Jit- 
de  more  than  a  mile  broad*  It  soon  after  expands  to  a  breaatljL 
of  3  miles.  It  stretches  inland  about  1 8  miles  in  a  S.  W.  di1*ec4 
tion,  and  has  about  50  miles  of  sea-coast.  It  forms  an  excellent 
natural  harbour  for  vessels  of  every  description,  abfid  it  is  the 
eastern  entry  of  the  grand  Caledonian  Canal. 

5.  FriOi  of  Cromariif. — This  most  capacious  and  uncommonly 
safe  anchorage  has  an  entry  of  about  a  mile  broad,  but  soon  ex- 
pands to  4  or  5  miles  in  breadth,  and  again  contracts  to  two 
miles.  It  extends  inland  nearly  20  miles  in  a  S.  W.  direction, 
and  has  a  sea-eoast  of  about  45  miles. 

6.  Frith  qf  Dornoch, — From  Tarbatness  in  Ross,  to  Brora 
Point  in  Sutherland,  the  entry  to  this  branch  of  the  sea  is  10 
miles  broad.^  It  extends  in  a  souths  westerly  direction,  at  nearly, 
all  this  breadth,  tSboxA  12  miles,  when  it  is  contracted  suddenly 
to  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  takes  a  westerly 
direction  10  miles  fartlier,  at  the  general  breadth  of  one  or  twa 
miles,  under  the  ntfme  of  the  Frith  of  Tain.  Another  branch 
of  this  Frith,  and  on  the  Sutherland  side,  under  the  name  of 
Loch  Fk&ty  strikes  off  to  the  N.  W.  about  4  miles  in  length,  and 
one  mile  and  a  half -broad,  with  an  entrance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  forms  a  remarkably  well-sheltered  harbour.  The  whole 
eoast  of  this  frith  eictei^ds  to  about  60  miles.  There  are  no  o^ 
ther  land-locked  bays  or  friths  on  the  east  coast.  Turning  Dun* 
cansbay-heady  to  the  westward  about  1 2  miles  off,  are, 

7.  Thurso  and  Dunnet  Bays  conjoined. — The  entrance  is  from 
the  north,  4  miles  over.  They  expand  to  right  and  left  about 
4  miles  inland,  and  have  a  Isea-coast  of  about  20  miles.  They 
form  an  excellent  harbour  against  every  wind  except  the  north. 

8.  Kyle  qf  Tongue, — The  entrance  to  this  from  the  north  is 
about  3  mile$  in  bteadth ;  but  it  is  greatly  sheltered  from  that 
direction  by  several  small  islands.  It  penetrates  inland  8  miles,' 
And  has  a  sea-coast  of  18. 

9.  Loch  Eribol,^— The  entrance  from  the  north  to  this  harbour, 
between  the  Whiten-head  and  the  Far-out-head,  is  about  6  miles; 
but  it  sooA  contracts  to  kss  than  3,  and  is  further  protected  by 
several  small  islands.  It  extendi  inland  9  miles,  and  has  a  sea- 
to&st  of  24. 

10^  Bay  qf  DurnesSi^i^Tke  entrance  to  this  from  the  N.  W.  i» 
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about  one  mile  and  a.  quarter.  It  extends  inland  4  mlleS)  and 
has  about  10  miles  of  sea-coast.  These  are  the  chief  bays  or 
inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  north  coast. 

On  the  west  coa3t,  the  number  of  them  is  very  great.  The 
most  remarkable  only  shall  therefore  be  noticed.        ^ 

11;  Loch  /m;A^r(/,— -about  1 2 .  miles  fouth  froni  Caipe  Wrath. 
The  entrance  from  the  weft  is  about  a  (Juarter  of  a  mile.  It  ex- 
pands to  a  mile  in  breadth^  with  a  bending  courfe  about  4  miles  in- 
land, and  h^s,  10  miles  of  fea-coaft., 

12.  Loch  Laxfordt — rabout  4  miles  more  to  the  fbuthward  ;  this 
has  an  entry  from  the  N.  W*  about  a  mile  broad.  It  expands  to 
about  2  miles  and  a  half  wi(hin,  and  diverges  into  different  branches, 
5  miles  inland;  is  remarkably  weU  (heltered^  aind  iias  a  coaft  of  i^ 
miles. 

13.  Loch  Assint. "^AhoMt  8  miles  farther^  thi?  loqh  commences 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  weft,  of  about  7  miles,  but  is  well  de- 
fended by  feveral  iflands.  It  foon  contrads  to  lefs  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  an  entrance  to  that  contra^ed  part,  called  Ki^te  Scoxme^ 
of  lefs  than  one-eighth  of  a  inile.  This  narrow  part  extends  ^ 
miles  and  a  half  inland,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  The  whole 
coaft  of  this  loch  extends  to  40  miles.' 

14.  Loch  Enardf — 8  miles  farther  fouth,  thi^  loch  in  Cromarty* 
(hire  lies  open  and  much  expofed  to  the  N.  W. ;  is  about  4  miles 
broad,  and  is  alfo  4  miles  long,  and  has  1 2  miles  of  fea^^coaft. 

1  c.  Loch  Broom* — About  6  miles  fouth  from  the  laft,  this  cele- 
brated  loch  makes  its  appearance.  It  is  about  1 2  miles  broad  at  itsi 
entrance,  but  is  well  defended  from  the  N.  W.,  (to  which  it  would 
otherwife  be  expofed),  by  feven  or  eight  confiderable  islands.  It  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  i .  Qrcat  Loch  Brooniy  1 6  miles  in 
length,  5  miles  at  the  entrance^  about  one  mile  and  a  half  at  an 
average  in  breadth,  and  has  40  miles  of  coaft.  2.  lAttle  Loch 
Broom,  i  mile  broad  at  the  entrance^  9  miles  long,  and  a  coaft  of 
20  milep.  3.  Locfi  Greinord,  has  two  entrances,  one  3  miles,  the  0- 
tber  I  mile  broad,  with  an  ifland  lying  b<^tween  them.  It  penetrates 
4  miles  inland,  and  has  a  coaft  extending  to  1 2  miles.  This  has  long 
been,  and  ftill  continues  an  excellent  fifhing  ftation,  more  efpecialiy 
for  herring,  which  frequent  it  in  rayriadsi  It  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  that  nocturnal  fiftiery,  from  the  complete  ihelter  aftbrd- 
ed,  not  only  by  the  furrounding  mountains,  but  by  the  many  ift- 
ands  already  mentioned,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  dexterous  race  of 
fifliermen,  that  have  occupied  th^  territory  and  inherited  the  occupa- 
tion for  ages. 

1 6.  Loch  Evo — enters  4  miles  fouth  from  Loch  Broom.  It  is  9 
Iniles  broad  at  entrance,  expands  afterwards  to  3,  with  a  coniider^ 
able  ifle  to  the  middle,  and  penetrates  7  miles  inland.  It  has  i  8 
miles  of  coaft,  and  is  open  to  the  N.  W. 

17.  Gairloch. — ^This  loch  is  fituated  8  miles  farther  fouth.  It  if 
•pen  to  the  weft  i   is  4  miles  broad  at  entrance,  penetrates  4  milas 
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inland,  at  air  average  breadth  of  3  miles  i  and  has  two  iflands,  and 
a  fea-coail  of  1 2  miles. 

18.  Loch  Toiridon; — ^l^he  entry  to  this  l(»ch  is  5.  miles  in  breadth*. 
It  forms  three  divifions,  feparated  from  each  oth€t  by  very  narrow 
projedling  points  of  land.  The  two  innernsoft  are  well  fheltered,  but 
tl)e  outermoft  is  much  expofed  to  the  weft.  Altogether  this  loch 
penetrates  1 1  miles  inland,  and  has  ^6  mile8  of  fe»>coa(t.  It  is  fr- 
iuated  oppofite  to  the  nortR  end  of  the  Iffe  of  SRyei 

1 9.  Loch  Carron, — This  loch  enters  1 2  miles  farther  footh.  Tlie 
entrance  is  4  miles  over.  For  6  miles  it  continues  about  3  miles' 
firoad,  and  then  diverges  into  two  branches :  Kishorny,  three  miles 
long,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  r  Carroott  eight  miles  long,,  and 
one  mife  broad.  It  has  40  miles  of  feacoail,  and  ia  ope» only  t^* 
the  S.  W. 

20.  Lochalshznd  Loch  Dutchi, — are  fkuaterf  oppofTte  and  very 
near  to  the  eaft  comer  of  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  The  entry  is  hardly 
half  a  mile  broad.  They  extend  inland  about  10  miles;  and  are-of 
the  various  breadths  of  one,  two,,  azid  three  miles,,  and  have  a  coa(^ 
of  about  30  miles. 

2 1 .  Loch  Hourn, — This  bnwiches  off  about  the  middle  of  the 
Sound  of  Skye,  and  penetrate*  at  various  breadths  of  from  thre^ 
miles  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  into  tlic  mainland  of  Iflvernefs-fhir^,  a* 
bout  nine  miles,  witli  a  coall  of  24* 

22.  Loch  Nccishi  branches  alfo  off  the  Sound  of  Slcye,  oppo* 
fite  to  Artnadale  in  Sleat^  It  is  twa  miles  and  a  half  broad  at  the  en- 
trance, and  penetrates  10  miles  inland,  at  a  various  breadth  of  fron» 
half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  ha«  a  coafl:  of  25. 

23.  Loch  Aylorty — is  four  miles  broad  at  its  entrance;:  penetratefr^ 
eight  miles  inland,  diverging  into  two  branches,  and  has  24  miles 
of  fhore..  It  is  fltuated  20  miles  due  weft  of  Fort-William,  and  is 
©pen  torthe  S.  W. 

24?.  I^och  Moi/dart, — is  three  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  pene^ 
trates  inland  five  miles,  in  two  difFerent  brandivs,  wlwch  are  re^ 
Hiarkably  well  sheltered.  It  it  situated  ta  the  north  of  Ardiuv- 
itiiirchan  Point,,  and  is  open  to  the  \itesfe.  Its  shore  extends  to* 
22  miles. 

25.  I^och  Slunarfy — is  tlwec  mil^es  broad  at  its  ciitrmioe,  amlpene^ 
trates  16  miles  inland,  at  a  varying  breadth  of  from  three  milc§ 
to  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  Its  mouth- opens  to  tlie  wijst,  bat  it  tuni:« 
and  bends  so  much  as  to  be  nearly  all  sheltered  fi'om  every  windv 
Its  shores  extend  to  46  mites. 

26.  IJnnhe  Lochy  and  LochieL — This  loch,  under  tlicse  two- 
names,  extends  first  32  niiles  in  a  dlrectionvfrom  S..W.  to  N.  11* 
in  the  ttact  of  the  Caledonian  Canal;  and  then  a  part  of  it,  eight 
miles  in  length,  bends  at  right  angles  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  The 
liinnhe  part  of  it,  which  is  the  westmbstj  is  about  four  miles  broad, 
hut  interspci-sed  with  several  islands.  The  Lochiel  end  is  from, 
one  mile-^and  a  half  to  t\rj4niles  over.     HiS  whole  havi»»g  a  shore 
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o^  a*b(>ut  86  miles  in  extent,  communicates  tlie  benefits  of  tmviga^ 
tion  to  a  very  extensive  territory. 

27.  /!»ocA  Lere.7. — This  branches  off  from  the  upper  end  of 
Linuhe  Loch,  to  the  east  side,  penetrating  12  miles  inland:  It  is 
-from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  one-eighd)  of  a  mile  broad,  and  has 
26  miles  of  coast. 

28.  Loch  Creran, — branches  also  off  tlie  Linnhe,  towards  tlie 
east ;  and  penetrating  eight  miles  inland,  at  a  bread tli  varying 
from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  one-eighth  -of  a  mile,  and  bending 
in  different  directions,  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  quarters. 
Its  sliores  extend  to  2^  miles. 

29.  jLsch  Etivti^ — branches  off*  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Linnhe  al- 
60  te  the  east.  It  penetrates  in  a  winding  course  of  about  20 
miles;  is  three  miles  wide >fer  two  or  three  miles  at  the  mouth, 
then  contracts  to  a  varied  breadtli  of  from  one  niHe  and  a  half 
to  one-eighth  of  a  mile.     Its  shores  amount  to  48  miles. 

30.  Lwih  Mcf/brt,  on  liie  coast  of  Nether  Lom^ — is  two  miles 
wide  at  the  entrance ;  penetrates  4  miles  inland ;  -divides  into 
Jiranches;  has  about  14  miles  of  coast;  and  is  land-locked  on  all 
:tides,  either  by  the  mainland  or  by  islaiuls.  Its  chief  -c^ienings 
are  tOithe  sou^ 

31.  Craignishf — (penetrates  six  niiles  inland,  and  iias  several 
islands  which  divide  it  into  branches.  It  has  15  miles  of  coasts 
4ind  is  open  only  to  the  south. 

32.  Loch  Stvain,  Ab  Knapdale,  ojiens  from  the  south  by  a  nar- 
row  entry  of  Jess  than  half  a  mile,  extends  eight  miles  inland, 
and  divides  into  branches,  which  are  all  fully  shtltcred.  It  has 
28  miles  «f  sea- coast. 

33.  Loch  Ki^ispori,  sAao  in  Knapdale, — is  one  mile  and  a  half 
})road  at  its  entrance,  extends  six  miles  inland,  has  14  miles  of 
-coast,  and  ds  open  to  the  south  by  west. 

34.  Loch  Tarbat^  that  separates  Knapdale  from  Kintyre, — is 
-one  mile  broad  at  entrance  ;  continues  nearly  of  that  breadth  the 
whole  of  its  length,  which  is  14  miles ;  Jias  30  miles  of  coast, 
and  is  open  :-to  the  south  b}'  west. 

35.  71ie  Frith  of  Clydt, — This  is  fhe  most  capacious  of  all  the 
Scotthli  iithtHi  navigations,  takmg  it  in  its  largest  acceptation, 
viz.  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  inwards.  It  is  about  50  miles  long 
from  soudi  to  north,  before  it  turns  the  point  at  Gourock ;  and 
it  carries  its  saltwater  15  miles  farther,  being  65  miles  in  all. 
The  distance  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  Ireland  is  16  miles, 
Trom  the  same  point  to  Galloway  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ryan, 
the  distance  is  30  miles.  This  Fritli  is  30  miies  broad,  between 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  nearest  point  of  Ayrshire  at  Turn- 
berry  Castle,  and  36  miles  where  broadest  between  Kintyre  and 
;the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Ayr.  When  it  becomes  narrow,  whicli 
it  does  at  the  Isles  of  Bute  and  Cumbraes,  it  is  there  divided  into 
two  channels,  one  two  miles  in  breadtli^  and  tlic  other  little  more 
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Itlian  one.  Between  Rothesay  and  Largs,  it  is  about  five  miles 
))road.  Between  Cowal  and  Renfrewshire  about  two  miles,  and 
at  Greenock  three;  thence  it  narrows  gradually  till  it  terminates 
in  the  brea3th  of  the  river,  about  10  miles  below  Glasgow.  It 
18  however  navigable  to  that  city.  Taking  this  frith  as  above  de^ 
lined*  in  a]l  its  windings,  and  (racing  it  i^p  the  different  lochs  in 
Argyllshirjc,  it  is  found  to  have  a  sea-shore  of  480  miles,  includ- 
ing ^e  coasts  of  the  Isles  of  Bute,  Arran  and  Cumbraes  within 
its  compass,  to  all  which  eitent  the  benefits  of  its  navigation  is 
Imparted. 

3|S.  LochfinHf  a, branch  of  th^  Frith  of  Clyde,— Is  four  miles 
broad  at  its' entrance,  penetrates  36  iniles  into  the  interior  of  Ar- 
gyll, by  a  betiding  course,  first  to  the  N.  W.,  and  then  to  the 
north  and  Nf.  £.  llie  breadth  of  the  first  16  miles  is  about  three 
hiiles  and  a  half ;  of  the  rest  it  is  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  two. 
The  extent  of  its  shore  is  96.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  her- 
ring-fishing station  in  Europe.  Herrings  to  the  amount  of 
40,000/.  have  been  caught  in  a  season, 

37.  Loch  LonSf  ariomer  branch  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde, — is  one 
mile  and  a  half  broad  at  its  entrance,  extends  18  miles  north  and 
N.  E.  through  t]ie  territory  of  Cowal  in  Argyll ;  is  from  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has  a  shore  of  36  miles. 
Kear  the  middle  pf  its  cburse,  a  branch  called  LocA  Goily  strikes 
off  it  to  the  N.  W.  in  a  bending  course,  about  six  miles  long  and 
one  mile  broad,  with  1 3  miles  of  sea-shore. 

38.  Loch  Garey  or  the  Short  Loch, — strikes  off  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  nearly  opposite  to  Greenock  ;  takes  a  N.  W,  direction  of 
about  six  miles.  It  is  about  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  half  a 
mile  broad,  vefy  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  has  13  miles  of  a 
^hore. 

39.  LocJi  Striven. — The  entrance  of  this  is  opposite  to  the  Isle 
of  Bute ;  it  penetrates  north  into  Cowal  about  six  miles,  and  is 
jrom  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  one  quarter  of  a  inile  broad,  and 
has  12  mileis  of  coast.    • 

40.  Loch  R?/an,  between  Carrick  and  the  Rinns  of  Galloway, 
— s  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  at  entrance,  expands  to  two  miles 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  penetrates  inland  8  miles  ~;  has  iS 
miles  of  sea- shore,  and  is  open  only  to  the  N.  W. 

'  41.  Bay  of  Glenlucey  in  Galloway, — is  18  miles  wide  at  en- 
trance; extends  inland  14  miles  ;  has  ai  sea-coast  of  36  miles;  is 
well  sheltered  on  the  west,  but  much  exposed  to  the  S.E. 

42.  JVigton  Baij^  in  Galloway' also, — \i  eight  miles  wide  at  the 
entrance ;  extendi  inland  14  miles,  becoming  gradually  narrower 
till  it  ends  in  a  point ;  has  40  miles  of  coast,  and  lies  open  to  the 
S.  E.  In  this  bay  are  incliiiled  some  smaller  recesses,  the  chief 
6f  which  is  the  Bay  of  Fleet ^  extending  nearly  three  miles  inland. 

43.  Kirlxudhright  Bay^ — extends  four  miles  inland,  and  is 
nearly  through  its  whole  length  a  mile  and  alialf  broad;  has  10. 
iniles  of  coast,  and  is  open  only  to  the  south. 
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44f.  Bay  ofNUhy — is  six  miles  over  at  the  entrance  ;  extencjs 
«ight  miles  inland>  and  has  30  miles  of  coast ;  is  open  to  the 
south. 

45.  Sdvoay  Frith, — Counting  this  to  comiQence  at  Salternesa 
Pointy  the  S.  £.  corner  of  GallowaVy  it  will  be  about  eight  miles 
over  to  the  nearest  land  in  Cumbenand.  It  extends  from  this  9S 
miles  inland  to  the  east ;  and  having  a  pretty  irregular  outliBe, 
It  has  80  miles  of  sea-coast.  Of  this  extent  36  miles  are  on  the 
Scottish  shore,  including  the  bay  of  Nith,  and  the  i^t  in  £ng^ 
land.  It  is  open  to  the  west,  and  is  rather  a  troublesoH;ie  naviga- 
tion, as  it  abounds  with  shoais. 

In  the  islands*  the  indentations  formed  by  the  furious  oceaa 
are  still  more  renuirkable  and  more  numerous.  In  many  places, 
the  inlets  on  one  side  approach  so  near  to  inlets  on  the  other  side, 
as  to  give  room  to  believe  that  at  some  future  period,  perhaps  not 
&r  distant,  they  may  meet,  and  thus  make  two  islands  of  what  is 
now  only  one.  In  all  probability  this  has  happened  frequently  al- 
ready. The  elder  Plmy  states  the  Hebrides  at  thirty.  Tnere 
are  now  more  than  double  that  number  inhabited.  His  means  of 
information,  however,  although  the  best  at  the  time^  might  not  * 
be  very  correct ;  but  as  he  states  the  Orkneys  at  40,  this  should 
«hew  At  least  that  his  information  in  one  case  out  of  two  was  not 
:  far  wrong,  and  diould  entitle  his  account  to  the  more  credit  on 
the  whole,  ft  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  range  of  islands 
called  The  Long  Idand  might  in  his  time  have  been  one,  as  their 
name  imports.  There  are  still  as  many,  even  in  that  case,  as  wiU 
;inake  up  the  number  30,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  although  this  range 
should  have  been  only  one  then,  instead  of  100  at  least,  of  which 
it  is  now  composed.  One  thing  seems  to  favour  this  notion.  Ij: 
appears  evident  from  the  fact,  as  well  as  consistent  with  the  un- 
.  varied  tradition  of  the  natives,  that  the  sea  is  gaining  ground  up- 
on the  island  of  Lewis.  At  low  water,  there  are  to  be  seen  ex- 
tensive fields  of  peat  moss  and  stumps  of  trees,  whidi  must  have 
composed  at  no  very  distant  time,  part  of  the  land,  although  now 
•covered  by  the  sea.  And  if  the  sea  be  thus  gaining  in  the  prcr 
sent  age,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  it  may  have  beei^ 
gaining  all  along.  Should  it  haye  forced  its  way  over  any  low- 
iying  isthmus,  the  continual  attrition  of  the  waves  would  soon 
deepen  the  channel  and  widen  the  passage,  and  make  a  separate 
island  of  what  was  formerly  a  connected  peninsula ;  and  thus  islp 
and  after  island  might  be  formed.  So  much  fyr  the  bays  and 
^t-water  lochs  of  the  mauaJaq4  of  Scotland. 

The  following  are  the  principal  bays  or  fea-lochs  tn  the  Weilem 
Iflands,  which  are  fo  maay  natiu-d  harbours,  feme  of  them  the  mod 
ftcure  and  the  mod  capacioua  road-fteads  in  the  woiid.  Id  Ifla, 
Lochindaal  and  Gniinort ;  in  Jura,  Loch  Tarbet ;  in  Mull,  Loch 
Tuadh,  Loch-na-Keal,  Loch  Scredon,  Loch  Buy,  and  Loch  Spelve; 
^  Skye^  Lochs  Snizort>  FoUart^  Harport,  Slapio,  Eifhart^  Aiaoxt* 
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Slegachan  and  Portree ;  in  South  Uid,  Eynoit  and  BoifJale  $  I'a 
JSenbecula,  JLoch  U/kevagh  ;  in  North  Uifti  Loch  Eport,  aod  Loch 
Mady;  in  Harris,  the  two  Tarbets ;  in  Lewis,  Rua^,  Barneray 
Kcfoit*  Seaforth,  Stornawa*  and  Loch  Tua«  The  ifldentatioas 
fonTicd,by  thefe  and  a  multitude  of  fmaller  bayav  ppve  an  extent  of 
coaft  that  is  almod  incredible.  The  whole  of  thefe  idands  e&ton^ 
over  a  fpace  equal  to  2615  fqiiare  miles;  but  the  extent  of  fea* 
coady  a§  dated  by  the  Ute  Mr  MacDonald,  in  his  very  able  furvey, 
is  not  less  than  5950  miles,  which  is  greatly  more  than  tlie  wbcdp 
mainland  of  Great  Britain  enjoys* 

In  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  the  fame  circumftanccs  an 
to  be  remarked.  The  fea  evc>ry  where  cuts  deeply  into  the  If  do. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  more  fo  to  attempt  to  deCcribf 
thefe  VoeSf  as  they  are  called.  Jt  may  be  fuflicient  to  c/bfenret  thff, 
they  contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  the  JFacili- 
ties  they  afford  to  commerce,  to  the  fislieries,  and  to  the  kelp  manp- 
facture.         *  ...;... 

IV.  Mineral  Waters. 

These  are  remarkably  abundant,  and  to  be  met  with  in  atmof 
every  diftridl.  Thofc  that  have  acquired  the  greateft  celebrity  ai^ 
the  following,  i.  Moffat  in  Annandale.  This  is  a  ftrong  fulp^ure^ 
ous  water,  difcovercd  about  180  years  ago,  and  has  been  much  rt" 
forted  to  ever  iince.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  e^duaj 
remedy  in  all  fcrofulous  and  fcorbutic  cafes.  M^ft  wonderful  curef 
Lave  been  effedted  by  it.  It  is  alfo  found  ferviceable  for  bilious  ao^ 
other  complaints  of  the  flomach  and  bowels  ;  as  well  as  for  gravt^ 
and  rlieumatifm.  It  fparkles  in  the  glafs  like  champaigUt  and  it# 
gafes  are  fo  apt  to  efcape,  that  it  cannot  be  drunk  in  perfe^on  uft- 
Jefs  at  the  fountain.  Its  analytic  by  Dr  Garnet  is,  muriate  of  foda^ 
^6  grains  ;  fulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  10  cubic  inches;  azotic ga«» 
4  ditto  ;  carbonic  acid,  5  ditto.  There  is  another  mineral  fpring 
in  the  vicinity  of  Moffat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  H^rffell  £/mk 
Its  analysis,  alfo  by  Dr  Gatmet,  is,  fulpliate  of  irofi,  84  graiiw'i 
fulphate  of  alumina,  it  grains;  oxide  of  iron,  15  grains;  azQti^ 
gas,  5  cubic  inches.  It  is  a  powerful  chalybe?te,  and  poiTeflrs  tbt 
ilngiilar  property  of  being  ftrongifl  after  heavy  rains  ;  and  if  tpkea 
up  then,  and  properly  corked  and  fealed,  may  be  carried  to  any  diC- 
tance,  and  will  preferve  its  tafte  and  virtues  many  years,  'it  is  very 
fuccefsfully  }:fcd  in  complaints  of  the  breaft,  ftoroach  and  boweis» 
and  in  all  difeafcs  peculiar  to  the  fair  ft'x,  and  is  a  valuable  reftora* 
tive.  It  is  7)f()  foui  d  effect ual  as  a  wash  in  healing  obHinate  ukerf 
and  cutaneo'is  Tuptions. 

2.  Pitcaithl^  m  S:rathearn.  The  waters  here  have  been  lonj^ 
famed  i'^-r  their  /  fficacy  in  curing  or  alleviating  the  fcrofula,  fcurvy^ 
gravel,  &c  I'hey  arc  gcutlf  in  their  operation,  procure  an  appe* 
tite,  rxhilflrate  th-  fpirits,  and  llren^^thcn  the  conditution.  Thei^ 
are  aiib  of  a  cooling  quality^  and  arc  ufed  both  in  the  hot  and  col4 
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iMitb.    'There  is  no  tradition  wbeo  they  were  difcovered  t  but  from 
tine  immemorial  they  have  been  much  reforted  to^  and  continue  ftill 
in  great  repute.     In  the  adjacent  parifli  of  Forgandennvy  oi  Lord 
Huthven's  lands,  there  u  a  mineral  spring  of  nearly  the  fame  nature. 
llie  followini^  is  an  analyds  of  the  waters  of  the  diiftrent  wells  at 
I'itcaithly. 


CwDponent  parti. 

East 
4 

West 

well. 

4 

Spout  DiJinbarny  S.  Part 
velL        well.         weU. 

Cub.  inch* 

Atino8|^heric  air, 

4 

4 

4     1 

Carbonic  acid  gas. 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

Ditto. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

B 

51 

5 

5i 

5 

Grains. 

Siilpbate  of  lime. 

5i 

5 

S-l 

S 

3 

Ditto. 

Muriate  of  soda, 

100 

92 

82 

57 

44 

Ditto. 

Muriate  of  lime, 

ISO 

168 

146 

102 

34 

Ditto. 

Specific  gravity  of 

1 

a  gallon  of  each 

216 

198 

172 

124 

98 

Ditto. 

more  than  distil- 

led water. 

i 

The  quantity  used  of  each  was  a  wine  gallon,  or  231  cubic 
ioches. 

8.  PannankJh  in  Mar,  40  miles  up  frojn  Aberdeen.  The  wells 
liere  were  discovered  to  be  mediciDal  about  50  years  ago ;  when  an 
old  woman  who  had  been  much  distressed  yrith  scrofulous  sores, 
took  a  fancy  to  try  them,  and  was  soon  completely  cured.  ITiey 
are  of  a  very  agreeable  taste,  very  light,  and  allowed  to  be  of 
use  in  gravellish,  scorbutic,  and  scrofulous  complaints.  They 
are  situated  in  a  romantic  country  by  the  side  of  the  Dee,  which 
contributes  to  the  convalescence  of  tbe  patients,  from  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  rural  beauties  of  the  scenery.  They  are  on 
the  property  of  Mr  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  who  has  fitted 
np  difereot  accommodations,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  tke 
different  kinds  of  company  who  frequent  them.  They  are  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  season,  and  are  understood  to  have 
been  of  great  service  to  many*  But  they  are  irjurioos  tP  con* 
fiumptive  habits.  • 

4.  Peterhead, — The  following  abridged  abstract,  from  the  in- 
teresting Statistical  Account  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Moir,  will  explain 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  celebratpd  wells  of  this  place. 
••  The  virtues  of  the  mineral  well  have  been  known  for  above 
200  years.  It  sparkles  in  a  glass  like  champaign,  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits.  It  has  long  been  in  deserved  repute  for  general  de- 
bility, disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  Aatulencies  and  indi- 
^stions,  nervous  complaints,  and  in  diseases  peculiar  to  the  fair 
aex  :  and  in  all  these  disorders,  I  can,  from  30  years  observa- 
tion, affirm  I  know  of  no  remedy  more  efficacious,  when  atten- 
tion is  paid  at  the  same  time  to  regimen,  exercise  and  amubc- 
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ment.  In  most  cas^s  where  the  mineral  water  is  used,  the  coU 
bath  is  proper,  and  promotes  its  good  effects^*  which  are  an  in« 
crease  of  appetite,  strength  and  spirits.  It  is  certainly  taken  to 
most  advantage  at  the  fountain,  or  in  the  room  where  the  com- 
pany assemble  to  drink.  There  is  frequently  a  numerous  gra- 
teel  company  here  during  the  season,  which  depends  rery  much 
on  the  weather :  it  commonly  begins  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
terminates  in  August  or  September.  Ther^  are  such  crowds  of 
country  people  who  resort  to  it  in  the  month  of  July,  that  fxe;- 
quently  the  spring  does  not  afford  so  much  water  as  they  would 
drink ;  and  before  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  well  is  often 
literally  dry.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  genteel  company  who  resort  hither  on  acconat 
of  theif  health  ;  and  persons  of  every  kind  may  find  conrenient 
lodgings.  Two  warm  and  two  cold  baths,  a  room  where  the 
company  may  assemble  to  drink  the  water,  a  large  room  for 
dancing,  a  billiard  room,  and  other  accommodations,  have  been 
erected."  The  following  analysis  of  12  lib.  averdupois  of  its  wai« 
ter,  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Laing. 


Carbonate  of  iron  -  -  -  S^^ 
Muriate  of  iron  -  -  -  30^ 
3Iuriate  of  lime      •     -     •     7 

Silex 2 

Cypbura  --...--2B 


GrocRJw 

Sulphate  of  soda  -    «    -  13-^ 

Muriate  of  soda    -    -     -     7i 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  cubic 

inches-    «    •    *    «    *  $$^ 
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•BSERTATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  LAND-RIGHTS  IN  SCOTLAJW)* 

Submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT^ 

BT 

Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  Lecturer  on  ConYe^andui|^, 

The  law  regarding  landed  property,  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  agricultural  improvement  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  tbfe 
landholder.  Where  the  law  of  landed  property  stands  on  aq 
broad  and  firm  a  basis  as  in  Scotland — where  the  security  of  thp 
proprietor  is  so  guarded — ^his  power  over  it  so  conducive  to  the 
support  of  his  name  and  family — the  facility  as  well  as  the  c^9>> 
tainty  with  which  it  may  be  converted  into  a  security  for  ifpoj^kef 
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«o  complete—an  exposition  of  all  that  relates  to  this  subject  must 
be  highly  gratifying  as  well  as  useful  to  the  landholder,  in  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  of  those  advantages  which  he  enjoys,  at  the 
jMune  time  that  it  tends  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  property,  and 
to  raise  that  value  to  its  proper  level  and  greatest  height. 

But  every  human  institution  has  within  it  a  principle  of  change^ 
which  constantly  operalies.  No  law  can  provide  for  all  the  cases 
that  time  and  accident  bring  forth ;  new  rules  become  necessary  ; 
ingenm'ty  suggests  less  intricate  combinations  for  attaining  the 
proposed  end ;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  amelio- 
ration in  all  that  relates  to  the  law  of  private  property.  To  sup- 
port this  tendency,  and  to  give  it  that  direction  which  may,  with- 
in lets  time,  or  by  a  less  circuitous  route,  lead  to  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject, is  highly  important,  and  becomes  the  province,  and  almost 
^the  duty,  of  that  enlightened  Institution  to  whom  these  views  are 
addressed. 

In  presenting  this  subject  to  the  reader,  it  seems  naturally  to 
wrrange  itself  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Of  the  state  of  landed  property  in  Scotland^ the  te? 

mires  under  which  it  is  held — and  the  title-deeds  by 
whicl>  it  is  originally  bestowed. 

2.  Of  the  power  and  means  of  conveying  landed  property 

in  sale. 
S.  Of  the  power  of  disposal  of  landed  property  by  set- 
tlement. 

4.  Of  land  as  a  security  for  debt. 

5.  Of  leasehold  property. 

6.  Of  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  the  support  of 

the  poor. 
7*  ^^  ^^  ^  &  source  of  political  influence. 

Under  these  heads,  the  subject  admits  of  being  viewed  in  a 
yariety  of  interesting  lights.    Many  things  of  importance  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves,  and  the  whole  will  give  a  just  pic« 
>re  of  the  land.H|jbt8  qf  the  country. 

Sect*  L 

Of  the  State  of  Lqntkd  Proper^  in  Scqtlar^d^^he  Tenures  under 
which  it  is  field — and  the  Ttth-deeds  by  xvhich  it  is  originalljf 
.     given  o^t.  ' 

Without  entering  into  the  hiftory  qf  the  feudal  fy ftem  as  it  aSe^i 
this  country,  Scotland  may  be  confidered  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  oter 
which  the  King  is  paramount  fuperior. 

The  principal  holding  was  waaDHOLDiNO,  by  which  the  vaQ*a( 
'  was  bound  to  attend  his  fuperior  to  the  field.  The  moft  remarkable 
'  feature  of  this  holding  was  the  cafualty  of  virard,  or  the  keeping  of 
-the  minor  heir  during  his  minority ;  in  confid^ration  of  which,  t^e 
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fiipcnor  was  -entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  eftate.  This  caftialty  itTr 
fninated,  in  the  cafe  of  a  mule  heir,  on  his  arrival  at  twenty,  one  yearp 
cf  age  ;  in  the  cafe  of  a  female  It^ir,  on  her  arrival  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  the  fiiperior  was  entitled  to  a  year's 
rent  (relief-duty  it  was  called)  for  relieving  the  efl;at«  fron)  the  han^ 
of  the  fuperior. 

Another  cafualty  peculiar  to,wardhoIding,  was  that  of  Marriage. 
It  feexns  firft  to  have  heen  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fexpal?  heirs  |  af- 
terwards to  have  been  extended  to  all  cafes  where  the  heir  was  pad 
the  3g«  of  puberty,  and  unmarried.  It  was  a  right  to  demand  the 
grt'ail  or  value  of  the  fortune  acquired  by  the  heir.  At  one  time 
this  was  rated  very  high  ;  but  it  came  latterly  to  be  fixed  at  two 
years  rent  of  the  land.  Where  the  fuperior  offered  at  husband  or 
wife  to  the  heir  or  heirefs,  and  the  c0er  was  re ie6ted,  the  dpiible 
avail  became  due,  which  was  at  one  time  the  amount  of  two  iingle 
avaih,  but  came  latterly  to  be  eftimated  at  three  years  rent  of  the 
«f^ate.  This  cafualty,  however,  was  du^  only  where  the  heir  was 
pnA  the  age  of  puberty^  and  uiimarned,  at  the  time  of  his  iuccefiioa; 
fnr  where  the  heir  died  before  that  age,  or  was  married  before  the 
fiiccffiion  opencil,  no  cafualty  of  marriage  was  due,  and  it  was  vir^ 
tually  difcbarged  by  the  fnperior's  confent  to  the  marriage. 

Still  another  very  iutolerkbiecafualty  attended  this  holding,  termed 
Itecognitioiiy  by  wliic]?,  on  tlie  fale  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  feu, 
the  wholcf«  both  what  was  fold  aud  what  was  retaiiied«  be<:ame  foi- 
feited  to  the  fuperior. 

Thefe  cafuaitits  were  all  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  feudal  con- 
nexion, and  in  foiLc  dejjree  neceffary  for  the  protc£l«on  of  the  fupe- 
rion  The  ward  cr.ahkd  him  to  bring  up  the  heir  under  his  own 
<yc,  and  to  purchafe  thofe  femce?  which  the  heir  was  unable  to 
•perform  ;  the  recognition  prcft:rved  the  v^fTal  in  a  fituatiop  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  his  fuperior;  -and  the  marriage  txcluiled  an  enemy 
irom  being  connected  with  the  vafial.  '  But  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  mult  have  been,  to  render  the  vafTal  almoft  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  fuperior  ;  and,  by  flrengthening  the  union  betwixt  tbes), 
great  facilities  were  thought  to  have  been  given.  tQ  the  two  reb^- 
lions  which  took  place  durii  g  the  lad  century. 

The  Lcgiflatiire  provided  a  remedy  by  the  a<Et  20th  Geo.  II.  c.50. 
which  broke  the  coiincxion  betvyixt  fuperior  and  vafTal ;  abolifbed 
wardholding;  and  may  be  faid  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  that  was 
'truly  feudal  in  the  !a\^  of  landed  property  in  Scotland. 

Where  the  land  h?.d  formerly  been  held  ward  of  the  Crown  or 
cf  the  Prince,  the  holding  was  converted  into  Blanch-holding. 
Where  it  had  been  held  ward  of  a  fubje^-fuperior,  the  holding  was 
converted  into  Feu,  the  amount  of  the  feu- duty  being  afcertained 
hj  certain  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  Court  cf  Sefiion. 

Feu-holding  feems  to  have  exifted  during  all  the  period  of  the 
feudal  fyOem.  It  was  that  fpecits  of  holding  by  which  a  fuperior 
was  enabled  to  draw  a  permanent  rent  from  his  lands^  or  to  fequre 
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Ae  aid  of  liis  vassals  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  that  remained 
in  his  own  possession.  There  was  here  the  form  of  a  feudal  hold-i 
ing ;  there  were  certain  casualties,  as  relief  and  nonentry  duties  ; 
but  in  place  of  the  military  service  due  from  the  vassal  in  the 
military  tenure,  there  was  a  payment  in  grain,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  services,  or  a  payment  in  money,  or  a  combination  of 
all  these  :  in  one  word,  it  was  leaseholding  feudalized. 

The  BLANCH  HOLDING  is  the  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  hold« 
iDg.  There  is  a  superior  and  a  vassal,  and  the  casualties  of  non- 
entry  and  relief.  But  the  annual  return  by  the  vassal  is  merely 
nominal ;  a  pair  of  spurs,  a  rose,  a  pepper-corn,  a  penny  Scots  ; 
and  so  insignificant  is  the  return  in  the  view  of  the  parties,  that 
there  is  commonly  added  Hpetatur  tdntum. 

These  holdings,  the  feu  and  blanch  holding,  are  the  only  hold- 
ings of  modern  times ;  *  the  former  comprehends  originally  the 
land  that  was  anciently  feued  out  by  the  Crown,  or  by  a  subject- 
superior,  with  all  which  formerly  was  held  ward  of  a  subject ; 
the  latter,  all  which  had  originally  been  given  out  to  be  held 
blanch  of  the  Crown,  or  of  a  subject,  or  which  had  formerly  held 
ward  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  Prince. 

In  those  holdings  that  remain,  nothing  of  the  rigour  of  the' 
feudal  system  is  to  be  observed.  The  blanch-right  has  a  duty 
merely  nominal,  in  general  elusory,  and  incapable  of  being  de- 
manded. The  feu-right,  as  already  noticed,  is  merely  a  lease 
feudalized  ;  there  being  very  little  difference  whether  the  pay- 
ments be  made  to  a  superior  or  to  a  landlord-^  and  the  means  of 
recovering  payment  of  a  rent  or  of  a  feu-duty,  with  the  prefer- 
ences to  which  the  superior  or  landlord  are  entitled,  being  very 
much  on  a  par.  But  these  holdings  are  so  far  feudal,  that  they 
have  certain  casualties  which  require  to  be  explained. 

These  casualties  are — nonentry,  relief,  liferent-escheat,  discla- 
mation, and  purpresture.     The  three  last,  indeed,  may,  in  our 


*  Hiere  may  be  ranked  amongst  our  ancient  holdings,  Mortmain,  which  was 
of  ecclesiastical  origin,  as  where  lands  were  given  to  the  church  tor  religious  or 
charitable  uses.  It  was  in  that  case  said  to  be  mortified  or  granted  ad  manum 
nu»rtuam,  as  the  church  never  dies.  The  services  of  such,  holdings  were  prayers 
and  the  singing  of  masses.  But  such  purposes  were,  on  the  Reformation,  held 
to  be  superstitious,  and  the  lands  were  annexed  to  the  CrOwn.  Tn  this  manner^ 
grmts  to  the  church,  to  be  held  in  mortmain,  were  put  an  end  to  at  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  by  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  when  lands  are  given  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  they  are  vested  in  trustees,  and  held  either  feu  or  blanch. 

Burgage  is  also  a  holding  known  in  Scotland ;  it  is  that  by  t^hich  burghs- 
royal  hold  of  his  Majesty.  The  vassals,  in  this  holding,  are  the  burgesses ;  and 
the  scr^'ices,  watching  and  warding,  a  species  of  military  tenure.  The  magi- 
Mratet,  from  whom  the  titles  flow  to  the  individual  burgesses,  act  merely  as  tho 
Ki&g*s  boillies.  But  this  holding  extends  no  farther  than  to  burgage  property* 
and  scarcely  deserves  notice  in  the  view  we  at  present  take  of  the  land-holdings 
of  the  country. 

'llie  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  feu  and  blanch  holding  are  the  only  hold* 
iogs  of  modem  timea*  • 

▼OL.  1.  7  M 
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present  vietTy  be  struck  out.  Liferent -escheat  ^  which  is  the  tor* 
feiturc  of  tlie  vassal's  liferent  in  the  feu»  falls  only  on  actual  re- 
bellion, where  the  vassal  has  remained  year  and  day  under  de« 
nunciation,  and  where  he  is  considered  as  civilly  dead  ;  for  this 
is  the  principle  of  the  casualty.  Disclamation^  again,  is  a  for- 
feiture of  the  feu,  as  a  punishment  for  disowning  the  superior. 
And  Purpresture  is  also  a  forfeiture  of  the  feu*  for  encroaching 
on  the  superior's  property.  Our  writers^  speaking  of  these  two 
last,  say,  '^  The  least  colour  of  excuse  saves  the  vassal ;  "  and 
in  modem  practice,  declarators,  founded  on  them,  are  unknown* 
Thus  these  three  casualties  are  entitled  to  no  consideration. 

The  Casualties  of  modern  holdings  are,  therefore,  the  two  firrt 
mentioned  above,  that  is,  nonentry  and  relief.  The  former  is 
that  casualty  which  arises  to  the  superior,  through  the  heir  of  the 
vassal  neglecting  to  renew  the  investiture  after  the  predecessor's 
death.  The  superior,  when  he  establishes  his  right  to  this  casual- 
ty, does  it  by  a  declaratory  action ;  and  from  the  death  of  the  an- 
cestor, to  tho  citation,  the  retour  duties  only  are  due.  \  In  fea- 
holdings,  the  feu-duties  and  retour-duties  are  the  same  ;  therefore 
nothing  more  is  demandable  from  the  feu,  in  a  declarator  of  non- 
entry,  than  would  have  been  due  without  it  previous  to  ciution. 
After  that,  the  superior  is  entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  lands ;  but 
the  vassal  is,  by  the  citation,  put  on  hb  guard,  and  may  free  him- 
self from  any  danger  through  this  casualty. 

Relief,  the  other  casualty,  is  a  year's  feu-duty  or  blanch-duty 
due  by  the  heir,  for  relieving  the  land,  and  putting  the  heir  in 
possession. 

These  casualties  occasion  no  confusion  in  the  transfer  of  land. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  burdens  on  the  right,  they  are  perfectly 
known,  and  enter  into  view  in  the  transactions  of  parties,  and 
cannot  therefore  produce  any  loss,  or  occasion  any  unforeseen  or 
unknown  demand  on  the  purchaser. 

By  considering  the  situation  of  a  small  property,  as  affiscted  by 
the  rights  of  fuperior  and  vaiFal,  we  (hall  bring  thefe  interefts  rooie 
into  the  view  of  the  reader,  than  by  any  general  defcription.  Slip- 
pofe  a  fmall  property  to  have  been  feued  out  at  lo/.  Sterling  of  feu- 
duty,  the  rent  of  which  is  loo/.  Sterling.  The  fuperior's  titles  re- 
main as  formerly  •  no  change  whatever  appears  upon  them  :  But  the 
vaflal  gets  a  charter  from  the  fuperior,  transferring  to  him  the  pro- 
perty,  and  ordering  him  to  be  infeft :  The  vaffal  is  accordingly  infeft 
in  the  lands  ;  and  thus  the  titles  of  fuperior  and  vaffal  are  conftitnt- 

ed.     The  fuperior,  under  his  ancient  titles,  has  the  dominium  direct 

■ 

f  When  heirs  are  served  or  retoared,  as  it  is  called,  to  their  anceston,  tha 
brieve  orders  the  old  extent,  (believed  to  be  a  valuation  in  the  reign  of  AJei. 
Iir.),  as  well  ^  the  present  value  of  the  lands,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  jury : 
Thc^e  are  taken  from  fonrer  retours ;  and  the  present  value  is  gencrallj  four 
iimes  the  amount  of  the  valuation  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The  one  was' 
called  the  old,  the  other  the  new  extent  j  and  it  is  the  new  extent  yMA  if  iia- 
derstood  by  the  term  retour-duties. 
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inntt  or  (iiperbnty  ;  and  he  receives  anoDally  lo/.  of  feu*  duty  from 
the  TafTaK  The  vafialy  on  the  other  hand*  has,  under  his  charter 
and  feiiin,  the  donmnum  utiUj  or  the  right  of  property  ;  and  he  may 
poflefs  the  lands  hy  hunfelf  or  his  fervants^  or  let  the  fame  to  te- 
nants. He  draws  the  rent  of  loo/.y  or  he  pofFefTes  the  lands,  and 
reaps  the  fruit,  Thefe  are  the  feparate  interefts  of  the  fuperior  and 
vaiTal,  of  which  neither  can  he  deprived  by  the  other.  When  the 
vafial  dies,  his  heir  muft  go  to  the  fuperior,  and  obtain  a  precept  of 
clare  constat^  which  is  an  order  on  the  fuperior's  baillie  to  give  in- 
feftment  to  the  heir.  On  receiving  this  order,  the  heir  pays  IC/.9 
beiides  the  ic/.  of  feu-duty  for  the  year  ;  and  the  heir  is  infeft  iu 
▼irtne  of  the  fuperior's  precept.  His  feifin  is  put  on  record  ;  he 
comes  then  precifely  into  the  place  of  his  anceflor,  and  has  the  fame 
right  to  the  poflfeffion  of  the  lands  or  rents  that  his  anceftor  enjoyed. 
Were  the  heir  not  to  enter»  the  fuperior  would  be  entitled  to  bring 
an  a^on  of  declarator  of  nonentry  againil  him ;  and  from  the  death 
of  the  anceilor,  to  the  citation,  the  feu-duty  would  be  demandable. 
Sabfequent  to  citation,  the  real  rent  would  fall ;  but  as  the  heir  has 
it  in  his  power  to  enter,  there  will  generally,  on  the  citation^  be  aii 
end  to  the  a&ion :  the  heir  will  pay  his  relief-duty,  and  take  his 
entry. 

Where,  again,  the  fubje^  is  fold,  the  fuperior  is  entitled  to  a 
year's  rent  from  the  purchafer.  But  this  enters  into  his  view  in  the 
price  he  offers  ;  and  neither  party  fuffers  any  inconvenience,  nor  the 
ilighteft  injudice,  fince  the  burden  is  fettled  and  underftood.  The 
fuperior,  however,  as  long  as  the  feller  lives,  can  make  no  demand 
for  the  purchafer's  entry-money.  In  this  (late  of  the  feudal  right, 
there  is  nothing  formidable  ;  the  effedk  is  tittle  elfe  than  would  be 
prodnced  by  the  leafe  ;  the  refpeftive  rights  of  fuperior  and  valTai 
«fe  perfe^ly  fixed  and  afcertair.ed  ;  no  arbitrary  or  unexpected  de- 
mand can  be  made  on  the  vafLl ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  can 
give  to  the  fuperior  any  power  of  control. 

In  a  iingle  word,  then,  the  only  holdings  of  modern  times  are  feu 
or  blanch  holding ;  and  the  cafualties  which  appear  in  pradice,  are, 
the  relief  of  an  heir,  or  the  entry-money  of  a  purchafer.  It  is  next 
proper  to  attend  to  the  forms  by  which  this  original  right  in  land  n 
conftituted. 

The  whole  land  in  the  kingdom  holds  of  the  Crown.  But  the 
CroiroJands  have  been  long  fince  given  out,  fo  that  no  original  char- 
ter can  flow  from  the  Crown  ;  it  mufl  flow,  therefore,  from  a  pro- 
prietor holding  of  the  Crown  in  feu  or  in  blanch.  This  proprietor 
■rives  out  his  land,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  a  vafTal,  and  he  can  give 
It  only  in  feu  or  in  blanch  ;  for  there  is  no  other  manner  of  holding 
known  in  the  law  of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  obvioue,  therefore,  that 
be  will  in  general  give  it  in  feu ;  becaufe,  in  this  way  only,  can  it  pro« 
duce  an  annual  advantage  to  the  fuperior.  When  it  is  given  in  blanch, 
the  fuperior's  heir  is  bound  to  enter  with  the  Crown,  in  order  to  renew 
the  vaffid's  rights,  though  he  derives  no  emolument  from  his  fuperio- 
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rity  :  A  blanch-holding,  therefore,  will  never  be  ufed,  unlefs  it  bd 
with  a  view  to  conflitute  a  vote ;  and  even  then  a  feu-holding*,  as  a 
more  fubftantial  intereft,  will  be  more  ufually  taken. 

An  original  charter  is  generally  therefore  granted  by  a  fubjed-Tu-* 
pcrior,  in  the  form  of  a  feu-charter.  This  charter  bears  to  be  a  grant 
by  the  fiiperior  to  the  valTal,  of  certain  lands,  which  the  grrantor  war* 
rants:  The  nature  of  the  holding  is  declared;  the  reddendo^  or  re- 
turn by  the  vaffal,  is  exprefled  ;  and  an  order  is  made  on  a  perfoD, 
whofe  name  is  left  blank,  as  baillie  in  that  part,  to  give  infeftmeDt 
to  the  vaffal.  This  is  the  general  nature  of  the  charter  by  which 
land  is  given  out. 

The  next  step  is,  to  give  infeftment  to  the  vassal,  which  is  done 
in  this  manner.  A  person,  as  baillie  of  the  superior,  and  another 
as  attorney  for  the  vassal,  go  to  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  with 
them  a  notary  and  two  witnesses ;  the  attorney  is  possessed  of  the 
charter,  and  he  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  the  baillie,  and  re* 
quires  him  to  execute  the  office  committed  to  him.  The  baillie 
then  delivers  the  charter  to  the  notary- public,  to  be  read  and  ex* 
plained  to  him  ;  this  the  notary  does  in  presence  of  the  witnesses* 
The  baillie  then  takes  earth  and  stone  of  the  grounds  of  thelands« 
and  delivers  them  to  the  attorney,  in  the  name  of  the  vassal*  as 
symbolical  delivery  of  the  land ;  on  which  the  attorney  puts  a 
piece  of  money  into  the  hands  of  the  notary,  and  says,  *  I  take 

*  instruments  in  your  hands,  of  what  has  passed,  in  presence  of 

*  these  witnesses : '  And  this  closes  the  ceremony,  unless  there 
be  separate  subjects  contained  in  the  same  charter ;  in  which  case 
the  same  ceremony  is  repeated  on  the  other  subjects. 

This  is  the  act  of  giving  seisin  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  an  instm- 
ment  made  out  by  the  notary,  called  an  instrument  of  seisin* 
which  states  the  whole  proceedings,  and  is  signed  by  the  notary 
and  the  two  witnesses  present  at  the  ceremony. 

After  seisin  has  been  taken,  the  right  is  good  to  the  receiver  a- 
gainst  the  grantor  and  his  heirs :  But  to  render  it  effectual  against 
third  parties,  there  is  one  other  requisite,  the  registration  of  the 
seisin;  and  this  is  done  by  carrying  the  instrument,  either  to  the 
provincial  record,  or  to  the  general  record  kept  at  Edinburgh* 
which  must  be  done  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  in- 
strument.    When  it  is  brought  into  the  office,  it  is  immediately 
entered  in  a  minute-book,  which  bears,  that,  such  a  day  and  hour, 
an  instrument  of  seisin  of  lands,  described  generally,  in  favour 
of  such  a  person,  was  produced  by  such  a  one ;  and  this  minute 
is  signed  by' the  keeper  of  the  record,   and  by  the  person  who 
gives  in  the  seisin.     It  is  this  entry  which  ascertains  die  priority 
of  the  right ;  and  the  seisin  of  a  posterior  date  first  recorded, 
will  give  a  preferable  right  to  a  seisin  of  a  prior  date  when  sub* 
sequently  recorded.     The  next  step  rests  with  the  keeper  of  the 
record,  who  enters  the  instrument  of  seisin  verbatim^  in  a  register*^ 
bvck,  in  tlic  precipe  oidcr  of  the  minute-book  ;  and  on  the  back 
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of  the  mstrument  a  docqaet  is  entered,  and  signed  by  the  keeper 
of  the  register,  bearing,  that  the  instrument  has  been  recorded 
c^  such  a  date,  in  such  a  book  and  leaf  of  the  register:  Thus 
the  true  and  e£Pectual  registration  of  the  instrument  of  seisin, 
must  be  made  within  sixty  days  aflerthe  date  of  the  instrument, 
by  altering  the  record-book  in  the  order  of  the  minute-book ; 
and  although  the  registration,  or  entry  in  the  register-book,  does 
not  actually  take  place  for  some  dkys  idler  die  entry  in  the 
minute-book,  the  registration  receives  the  date  of  the  entry  in 
that  minute*book,  which  is  held,  in  law,  to  be  the  true  date  of 
registration. 

This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  land-rights  of  this  coun- 
try, naturally  suggests  a  few  remarks.  1.  It  is  plain  that  these 
rights  were  never  contrived  for  feudal  purposes,  since  the  most 
material  of  the  feudal  casualties  are  not  taken  notice  of  in  our* 
oharters,  but  exist  independently  of  them,  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  rights  of  superiority.  2.  They  are  consistent 
wiUi  the  deeds  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  feu- 
dal law.  34  Possession  was  amongst  the  Romans  the  test  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  actual  possession,  by  turning  every  one  off  the  sub- 
ject, and  introducing  the  new  proprietor,  was  a  mark  of  delivery ; 
as  was  also  the  symbolical  delivery,  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod,  or 
of  turf,  or  grass  of  the  subject,  to  the  new  proprietor.  The  mo- 
dem seisin  contains  evidence,  that  originally  both  real  and  sym- 
bolical delivery  was  given  in  this  country.  4.  Had  the  feudal 
system  never  existed,  our  land-rights  would  have  been  what  they 
are  at  present :  we  should  not  have  had  the  double  interest  in 
land,  that  of  the  superior,  and  that  of  the  vassal ;  but  we  should 
have  had  a  grant  or  conveyance  in  place  of  the  charter,  and  a 
confirmation  of  that  grant,  by  the  delivery  of  the  subject,  proved 
by  the  instrument  of  seisin^  5.  The  wise  policy  of  this  country, 
has  added  to  the  other  securities  of  land,  the  introduction  of  a 
record,  in  which  every  right  in  landed  property  appears,  and 
every  transmission  of  that  right  is  entered.  No  absolute  right  of 
land  can  be  effectually  given  without  seisin,  and  no  seisin  can  be 
effectual  in  a  competition  with  other  feudal  rights  without  regis- 
tration ;  and  this  system  of  registration  has  been  found  easy  in 
practice,  attended  with  beneficial  or  useful  effects,  by  enabling  a 
proprietor  to  pledge  his  land  in  security  of  lent  money,  and  un- 
slttended  by  any  drawback.  Indeed,  no  precaution  which  se- 
cures the  right  in  land,  and  gives  certainty  to  a  purchaser,  thus 
rendering  land  capable  of  being  given  in  pledge  with  perfect  safe- 
ty, ever  can  be  detrimental  to  the  right  of  a  landed  proprietor ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  security,  and  extending  the 
usefulness  of  that  species  of  property,  its  value  must  necessarily 
be  increased. 

We  may  thus,  at  one  glance,  take  into  view,  the  conveyan- 
cing of  a  long  period  of  years  ;  we  can  look  from  the  introduc- 
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tton  of  land^rights  in  Rom^  to  the  Ind-tigfati  e£  tfaefvcifiA 
day  ;  and,  by  one  extended  and  cowfwrhearife  Tinv^  peMCBTT 
the  general  nature  and  tendency  of  landHngbtk  This  a  iamt  air 
object  of  mere  curiosityy  bat  leads  directly  t»  'tmpr9rttt$aS$M 
thy  of  the  utmost  attention. 

We  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  real  dcKvery  of  the 
by  giving  to  a  new  proprietor  the  sole  possession  at  the  mbiecl^ 
or  by  ddivering  to  him  a  tnrf  of  the  grouady  or  a  branch  o£  a 
tree»  was  an  idle  form*  The  Romans  were  addicted  te  ccmnon^ 
in  matters  of  law  and  conveyancing ;  but  their  ceremoatta  had 
meaning ;  and  publicity,  at  a  period  before  written  .deeds  wane 
introduced  amongst  them,  was  the  obvions  ifUEntioii.  o£  those 
acts  of  possession. 

When  written  deeds  were  introduced,  the  same  fixiDs  aod.  ce* 
remonies  were  continoed*  aa  we  learn,  both  from  the  fotum  ibe 
the  transmission  of  land,  and  from  other  Roman  fcrmas  tfaejF  be** 
came  incorporated  in  their  deeds,  and  were  thus  handed  down  l» 
skkte  period.  In  this  coantry  it  b  certain  that  the  same  fimna' 
at  one  time  prevailed**  It  is  equally  certain^  that  the  actml  de* 
livery  came  to  be  omitted^  and  the  symbolical  deliverer  oalj  pie* 
Served.  This  must  have  led  to  many  frauds  f  but  written  deed% 
seem  to  have  been  for  ages  confined  to  grants  from  the  Crown» 
and  rights  from  the  Church,  while  the  lesser  rights  dcpcndbd 
more  on  the  evidence  of  ihe  pares  curne  ;  and  thos  the  natore  of 
the  right,  joined  to  the  ignorance  of  writing,  prerented  franda 
from  becoming  common,  until  writing  became  more  £uii3iary 
and  more  the  medium  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  oodntry.. 

When  this  period  arrived ^  the  seisin,  on  which  property  in 
land  was  made  to  rest,  became  a  private  act,  whidi  adniClBd  ^ 
easy  concealment ;  for,  without  seisin  having  been  given,  a  fnuu 
dqlent  notary  could  have  prepared  an  instrumenty  whicb»  atf  ir 
was  not  to  be  brought  into  action  for  a  period  of  years^  couUnot 
easily  be  detected  ;  and  on.  this  private  seisin,  or  fbrged  taitni- 
xnent,  the  right  of  a  fair  and  oneroua  purchaser  might  at  any  tine 
have  been  defeated; 

This  state  of  matters  is  plainly  spoken  out  in  the  ttatales.  f- 


^  In  the  borough  laws  of  Scotland,  c.  56,  the  form  of  givih^Mraii 
is  described,  *<  'When  anie  man  .sellis  liis  land,  or  any  part  or .  portion  ^fiftnwfj 
**  he  quha  sellis  sail  stand  within  the  house,  and  the  other  quha  buys  sail  stand 
**  without  it,  and  sail  enter  in  it,  and  the  ane  sail  giye  ane  penny  to  the  prordtt 
**  for  his  passing  forth,  and  the  other  sail  give  a  penny  fur  his  entrcs  and  tei* 
*^  sin. "     Ancient  seisins  prove  the  same  fact. 

f  Thus  the  act  1540,  c  105,  which  establishes  the  distinction  belwixt  pnbiUc 
and  latent  seisins,  enacts,  *'  That  for  eschewing  of  inconveniencies,  that  oft  and' 
*'  divers  times  hapt^ens  in  this  realm,  of  the  new  inventit  craft  and  fabnt  com- 
**  nutted  and  done  daily  bo  them  that  sellis  their  lands  or  dispones  the  saminey 
*'  ex  tiliih  oncroso^  that  putstlieir  bairns,  or  other  friend  and  person  in  tbaatate 
**-  of  the  saroinc,  before  the  date  of  the  selling  or  giving  them  to  others^  as  snd 
*'  is.  *'  ^nd  an  act  passed  in  July  1.599,  and  preserved  in  an  act  of  aadenuit 
th>?  od  of  November,  that  year,  proceeds  on  this  narrative—'^  Comidnring  the 


il  re(}iMfed:  a  ifmedf ;  a^d  tk&  I^tgUbitare  tried  variotis  means. 
They  eiideavoared  to  distingtiish  betwixt  public  aad  latent  sei^ 
mmh  the  forner  bring  feUdwed  by  possession  fov  a  year.  They 
endeawxuMFed  lo  0iake  the  notaries  presenre,  and  produce  their 
protocols,  (books  in  which  all  their  acts  were  entered)  ;  they  re- 
<|iiirod  lists  of  seisikis  from  tbc  shesiff-clerksy  who  were  notaries 
in  all  rights  from  the  Crown ;  and  they  called  on  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  seisin,  to  pitedttce  it  to  the  sheriff.  All  these  attempts 
W9it€  inefiectwl*  The  Legtslatore  then  deitised  the  plan  of  th^ 
present  register,  aad  it  was.  noc  till  after  various  enactments  that 
it  ute  cstabHshed* 

At  £nt,  tke  idea  was  m^rdly  thai  of  a  book,  in  which  wa^ 
transcribed  all  the  instruments  of  seisin.  At  that  period  priority 
of  rigiit  depended  on  priority  of  seisin,  provided  cmly  ^at  the 
seisin  vas  recorded  within  sixty  days.  In  order  to  be  recorded, 
the  iastnuneBts  were  lodged  with  the  keeper  of  the  register,  and 
given  ont  nvarked  as  recorded.  Bat  from  indolence^  or  lo  save 
the  expense  of  making  the  copy,  they  were  not  in  many  caaes  re- 
corded ;  in  odiers,  the  instmments  lay  for  years  in  confusion  and 
undelivered.  In  shorty  the  institution  had  nearly  ^dlen  a  sacri- 
fice u>  the  indolence,  ignorance,  and  rapacity  of  the  officers  to 
whose  care  it  had  been  committed. 

All  this  was  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  an  index  or  m\* 
ti«te-book,  in  Which  the  seisin  was  ordered  to  be  enteredj  a  mi-^ 
male  made  of  its  entry,  and  the  minute  signed  by  the  ingtver  and 
keeper  of  the  record,  ( l69Si  c*  IS).  The  instnusent  'cTas  direct-^ 
•d  tt>  be  recorded  in  ^  order  of  the  minute-book ;  and  in  place 
of  making  the  right  give  a  preference  from  the  date  of  die  act  of 
infefooeac,  the  seisin  was  declared  to  giv^  a  preference  in  the  or- 
der and  priority  of  its  registratioo,  ( 1693,  c.  14). 

This  was  a  most  important  improvement ;  but  great  and  ma- 
terial as  it  was,  the  ctimtnal  indolence  of  the  keepers  h^  nearly 
again  destroyed  the  institution.  In  the  discusaon  of  a  pc^ticai 
question,  where  the  date  of  registratioti  was  inquired  into,  it  was 
discovered,  that*  with  the  exception  of  the  general  tegister  kept 
at  Edinburgh,  there  was  not  a  keeper  of  one  of  the  registers  that 
regarded  the  act  in  relation  to  the  minute-book  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  place  of  making  up  the  record  from  the  min<ivte4>ook,  the  thI- 
ndte-booh  was  a  mere  index  prepared  from  the  record,  and  con- 
sequendy  the  evidence  of  the  subscription  of  keeper  and  ingiver/ 
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great  hurt  his  Mcgcstie's  subjects  sustain,  and  the  iomxmerable  fabits  daily 
**•  mventit,  be  forging  divers  pritate  writs,  the  samine  being  kept  obscure, 
**  qtihil  the  moyen  of  the  trial  of  the  falsit  of  thexn  be  taken  away,  espc^ly 
^  instruments  uf  sdsin,  &c.  \dulks  writs  being  secretly  keepit  up^  giff  tliey  be 
<*  trew,  to  the  prejudice  of  parties,  or  maliciously  obteurit,  gif  tbey  be  false, 
**  quhill  process  of  time,  dcceis  of  partiei,  witnesses,  and  writers,  take  awuy 
*'  all  adminicles  of  improbation,  nq  public  records  being  established,  quhariu 
**  all  parties  may  fmd  resolution  of  the  estate  of  onie  land  ^ohairwiJbr  they 
**  mein  to  contract,  *'  See, 
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were  supplied  by  the  ex  post  facio  operations  of  the  keeper  and* 
his  own  clerk. 

So  shameful  a  dereliction  of  their  dutiesy  does  not  appear  to- 
have  met  with  that  punishment  which  the  consequences  of  the 
offence  deserved  ;  but  means  have  been  since  taken,  to  put  this 
matter  on  its  proper  footing,  and  to  preserve  the  record  fvee  ^m 
error  or  omission. 

It  were  improper  to  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  reader  with> 
this  explanation,  were  not  a  most  useful  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  infbf^raent.  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  all 
this  form  had  in  view  publicity  alone ;  that,  before  tihe  introduc- 
tion x)f  writing,  it  was  necessary  that  this  form  should  be  strik- 
ing and  impressive.  A^  long  as  it  remamed  an  actual  delivery, 
the  object  must  have  been  in  a  great  degree  attained.  When  it 
was  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  the  pares  curia  in  this  country, 
it  must  also  have  afforded  security ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
act  of  infeflment  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  attested  by  a  no- 
tary and  witnesses,  that  it  became  dangerous,  and  the  source  of 
much  fraud ;  and  from  this  degraded  state  it  has  evidently  been- 
raised,  by  the  introduction  of  the  record. 

Publicity,  therefore,  has  been  the  great  object  through  the 
whole  of  this  long  course :  whatever  has  tended  to  that,  has 
secured  the  landholder,  and  wherever  that  has  been  weakened, 
his  security  has  been  diminished.  It  is  not  now  the  form  of  giv- 
ing seisin,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  act,  to  which  we 
can  look  for  security  r  we  must  see,  that,  with  all  these  forms, 
without  registration,  a  landed  proprietor  would  be  insecure; 
and  we  must  further  perceive,  thai,  from  registration  alone, 
without  the  act  of  infeftment,  the  same  security  would  remain. 
Nay,  it  is  undeniable,  that  at  this  moment  the  security  rests  not 
on  the  seisin,  but  on  the  registration.  It  is  from  the  date  of 
iTgistration,  that  the  priority  of  the  land- right  is  determined. 
What  then  is  the  conclusion  I  That  the  act  and  form  of  infeft* 
ment  i»  unneeessary,  and  not  only  adds  nothing  to  the  security 
of  the  landholder,  but  materially  detracts  from  that  security ;  that 
it  is  the  act  of  registration  on  which  alone  that  security  rests, 
and  on  which,,  in  law,  the  preference  of  the  right  depends. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  most  superficial  observer 
must  unavoidably  come ;  and  it  is  that  point  to  which  the  vt^hole 
necessarily  tends.  At  one  extended  view,  we  may  perceive  thai 
it  is  publicity  which  the  practice  of  ages  has  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain r  And  were  the  Legislature  to  order,  in  place  of  an  instru- 
ment of  seisin,  that  the  deed  on  which  the  infeftment  would  have 
followed,  should  enter  the  record,  with  all  the  forms  of  the  re- 
gistration of  seisins,  and  with  all  the  effect  of  an  act  of  regis-' 
tration  of  infeftment,  it  must  be  obvious,  that,  without  losing  a 
single  advantage,  our  conveyancing  would  be  freed  from  rauck 
expense,  and  even  a  considerable  degree  of  danger. 
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The  act  of  infeftment,  like  all  othcfr  pieces  of  form,  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to ;  and  it  cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to  without 
doing  occasional  injustice.  A  proprietor  has  paid  a  full  price 
for  land,  and  infeftment  has  been  taken  in  his  favour ;  but  it 
has  been  irregularly  taken :  Some  of  tlie  symbols  of  possession 
have  been  omitted ;  the  lands  have  lain  discontiguous,  and  two 
acts  of  infeftment,  one  on  each  parcel^  have  not  been  taken ;  or 
the  lands  have  come  from  different  superiors,  or  are  held  by  dif- 
ferent tenures,  and  the  same  omission  has  taken  place :  The  wit- 
xiesses  have  not  subscribed ;  the  number  of  pages  has  not  been 
marked,  or  the  notary  has  subscribed  the  last  page  only.  Where 
any  of  these  omissions  have  taken  place,  and  a  competition  a- 
rises  with  another  feudal  right,  or  the  adjudication  of  a  creditor 
of  the  seller,  a  regard  to  forms,  and  that  consistency  necessary 
on  such  an  occasion,  will  deprive  the  true  proprietor  of  his  right. 
It  is  surely  something,  to  g€t  quit  of  these  dangers,  as  well  as  of 
ijie  expense  of  such  a  mere  form. 

.    The  conclusions  arising  out  of  these  observations  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  That  the  only  holdings  of  the  present  day  are  feu-holdings 
and  blanch-holdings,  the  casualties  of  which  are  noneu- 
try  and  relief. 
;    S.  That  all  lands  hold  of  the  Crown,  either  in  feu  or  in  blanch ; 
and  the  Crown-lands  being  exhausted,  no  new  right  can 
flow  fr^m  his  Majesty. 
3*  That  these  lands  are  either  possessed  by  the  Crown- vassals, 
or  again  giv^n  out  by  them  in  subinfeudation,  or  by  a 
charter,  to  be  held  under  the  Crown  vassal  in  feu  or  in 
blanch^  but,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  in  feu  almost  ex- 
<:lusively. 
4.  That  these  original  rights  remain  the  rule  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  superior  and  vassal  are  regulated.     That  on  the 
death  of  tlie  vassal,  the  right  is  renewed  in  the  person  of 
his  heir,  by  the  order  of  the  superior,  termed  technically 
a  precept  of  Clare  constat,  on  which  infeftment  and  seisin 
follows. 
5-  That  every  constitution  of  the  feudal-right,  is  proved  by 
the  recorded  instrument  of  seisin  or  infeftment ;   and  it  is 
from  the  date  of  the  registration  solely  that  the  priority 
of  the  right  is  determined. 
These  points  sulBciently  explain  the  constitution  of  the  original 
right  of  landed  property  in  Scotland  ;   and  the  proposed  altera<- 
tion,  of  dropping  the  instrument  of  seisin,  would  make  the  same 
jrights  in  regard  to  both  superior  and  vassal  rest  on  the  original 
charter,  recorded  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  effect,  that 
.the  instrument  of  seisin  is  at  present* 

The  next  object'  to  be  explained,  is  the  forms  under  which  thp 
property  iu  the  vassal  is  transferred  to  a  piir chaser. 
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Sect.  II. 

Of  the  Po'uoer  and  Means  of  Disposal  of  Landed  Troperty  hy  Sale, 
if  not  held  under  the  Fetters  of  an  Entail, 

The  disposal  of  land  by  sale  is  perfectly  free.  The  seller  gives 
a  conveyance  or  disposition  to  the  purchaser,  on  which  t3ie  piU*- 
chuscr  is  infeflt,  and  the  instrument  of  seisin,  which  is  the  evit 
dence  of  that  infef\;ment,  goes  on  record  ;  From  that  moment  tiie 
power  of  the  seller  is  at  an  end ;  his  acts  can  no  }onger  affect  the 
property  sold ;  and  the  purchaser's  title  may  at  any  time  be  com* 
pleted  by  the  confirmation  of  the  superior,  to  whom,  on  that  oc* 
casion,  a  year's  rent  is  payable. 

This  appears  very  simple,  and  from  the  eflfect  of  the  records, 
very  secure.  BCit  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this  title  a  littte 
more  closely,  as  some  remarks  of  importance  are  connected  with 
it,  which  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  deed,  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  ibrm  ;  and 
as  they  lead  to  a  proposal  which  combines  the  most  perfect  sim- 
plicity with  the  most  absolute  security,  the  importance  of  the 
object  will  be  some  apology  for  the  detail  which  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  upon.  And,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  subinfeudation  and  sale. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  nature  of  the  feudal  grant  lias 
been  explained,  by  which  the  vassal  gives  out  a  new  right,  to  he 
held  by  a  subyassal,  and  by  which  that  subvassal  may  in  like 
manner  constitute  a  new  subinfeudation,  and  so  downward,  with- 
out restriction.  But  although  there  be  no  restriction  in  law, 
there  is  one  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  for,  now  that  a  vassal  may 
gell  his  interest  in  the  feu,  and  the  superior  is  bound  to  receive 
the  purchaser,  there  is  not  that  inducement  to  give  subinfeuda- 
tions which  there  was  at  a  time  when  tlie  superior  could  not  have 
been  forced  to  receive  a  purchaser  as  his  vassal.  The  only  ra- 
tional inducement  now,  is  where  the  feu-duty  can  be  heightened, 
and  that  will  in  the  general  case  occur  where  the  land  can  be  em- 
ployed in  building  ;  for  instancci  land  may  have  been  feued  out 
for  agricultural  purposes  at  20/.,  being  a  fair  rent  when  employied 
for  garden-ground,  or  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  but  by 
the  extension  of  buildings,  this  ground  feued  out  as  stances  for 
housds,  may  give  200/.  a  year.  In  that  case,  the  vassal  in  the 
original  feu  will  give  a  subinfeudation  to  the  builder,  and  he  will 
acquire,  by  this  subinfeudation,  a  free  income  of  180/,  a-year. 
It  is  in  such  a  situation  only  that  subinfeudation  will  he  resorted 
to ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  in  every  other  case  where  a 
vassal  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  right  in  the  feu,  he  will  do  it  by 
sale. 

The  reader  will  thus  perceive  there  is  ^  material  distinction  be- 
twixt subinfeudation  and  sale.  Where  A  feus  out  land  to  B  at 
20/.,  and  B  siibfeus  to  C  at  200/.,  the  rights  of  these  three  parw. 
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lies  remain  permanently  Ae  same.  C,  the  subTassal,  possesses 
the  ground,  builds  houses  on  it,  or  uses  it  as  •he  dninks  proper  ; 
•nd  he  is  ItaUe  to  B,  who  is  his  imaiediate  saperior,  in  payment 
of  the  200/.  of  feu-duty,  while  B  holds  his  right  of  A,  and  pays 
to  him  his  feu-dizty  of  ^OZ.  Sterling.  A  is  thus  the  mediate  su- 
perior of  C|  and  the  immediate  superior  of  B,  while  A  holds  of 
the  Crown  as  paramount  superior;  and  the  rights  of  these  three, 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  all  stand  on  their  respective  titles :  A's  on  his 
iMTigtaal  rights  from  the  Crown  ^  B's  on  the  fen-charter  ftt^m  A, 
mad  the  seisin  foUowiog  on  it;  aikl  C's  on  the  charter  he  received 
firom  B,  and  the  seisin  on  it.  In  this  manner,  do  these  three  sc* 
veral  rights  or  estates,  all  arising  out  of  the  same  land,  stand  on 
iSm  separate  titles  vested  in  these  three  persons :  and  they  descend 
to  their  heirs,  or  are  acquired  firom  them  -by  purchase,  or  ate  car- 
ried to  their  respective  creditCRV,  without  the  slightest  intei^erence 
with  each  other. 

But  where  either  of  diese  parties  sells  die  right  vested  in  him, 
it  is  not  by  subinfeudation  this  is  done,  hut  by  sale,  which  has 
the -effect  of  bringing  the  purchaser  precisely  cnto  the  place  of  the 
seller,  and  throwing  the  A^ler  entirely  out  of  the  titles.  Thus  if 
C  has  built  houses  on  the  grcumd,  and  sells,  he  sells  to  be  held 
of  his  immediate  superior,  that  is,  of  B.  But  the  consent  of  B 
is  requisite  to  this  transaction ;  and  although*  the  law  will  force 
B  to  give  his  sanction  to  this  sale»  it  is  only  to  be  done  in  one  of 
Vi9»  way  St  that  is,  either  by  resignation  or  by  confirmation;  and  re- 
signatiQn  is  that  form  fey  which  the  superior  can  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive the  purchaser,  though  in  practice  the  form  of  confirmation 
Jk  equally  common.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  io  tiie  /ir^t  place, 
to  explain  what  is  peculiar  in  these  two  forms. 

Resignation  is  that  form  by  which  the  ^irassaA  appears,  hy  him- 
4idf  or  his  attomeji:,  in  presence  of  his  superior,  or  of  the  supe- 
jrjor's  commissidner,  and  there  resigns  into  the  hands  of  the  su- 
jperior  the  right  he  received  by  the  original  charter.  It  is  obvious^ 
'  that  by  this  act  the  vassal  may  completely  diveat  himsdf,  and  re- 
invest the  superior ;  and  accordin^y  there  is  a  form  of  resigna- 
tion, termed  technically  a  resfgnation  ad  remanentidniy  by  which 
.  this  is  done,  and  the  property  transferred  to  the  superior.  But 
where  it  is  intended  to  give  the  right  to  a  purchaser,  it  is  termed 
jfL  resignation  injavorem;  the  person  who  resigns  the  subject,  de- 
claring the  intpntion  of  the  resignation  to  be,  not  that  it  should 
iremain  permanently  with  the  superior,  but  that  it  sliould  be  put 
jnto  l^s  hands,  for  the  punpose  of  his  again  giving  it  out  In  favour 
of  the  purchaser.  On  this  resignation,  which  must  take  place  in 
presence  of  a  notary,  and  may  be  proved  by  a  notorial  instru- 
•oient,  the  superior  is  empowered  to  give  a  renewal  of  the  righ^  to 
the  person  in  favour  of  whom  the  resignation  is  made,  which  he 
does  by  a  deed  termed  a  diarter  of  resignation,  which,  proceed- 
ing on  a  naorative  of  the  act  of  resignation  in  his  hands  in  favour 
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of  the  purchaser,  gives  to  that  purchaser  the  lands,  &c.  in  the 
original  right,  to  be  held  as  in  the  original  charter,  and  for  pay* 
ment  o£  the  original  feu-duty  and  prestations  ;  and  it  closes  with 
an  order  to  a  baillie  in  that  part  to  give  infefhnent  in  the  lands 
to  the  purchaser ;  and  infeftment  on  that  charter  makes  the  pur- 
chaser hold  of  the  superior:  he  comes,  in  short,  precisely  into 
the  place  of  the  seller,  and  the  seller  is  necessarily  deprived  of  all 
interest  in  the  subject. 

This  act  of  resignation  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  supe- 
rior is  empowered  to  give  out  a  right ;  an,d  it  is  absolutely  neces* 
sary  in  order  to  authorise  the  superior's  charter ;  for,  without  the 
act  of  resignation,  the  superior  would  not  be  entitled  to  grant  the 
charter ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this  form  should 
have  been  in  use  in  the  most  remote  times,  and  before  the  feudal 
,S3r8tem  was  in  existence*  This  very  form  will  be  found  amongst 
those  of  Marculfus,  a  monk  of  Paris,  who  in  the  year  660  col- 
lected the  fprms  that  had  been  in  use  for  ages  before  his  time. 
A  person  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  resigns  his  lands, 
by  delivery  of  a  rod,  and  on  condition  that  they  may  be  return- 
ed to  himself  in  liferent,  and  given  on  his  death  to  a  certain  per- 
son. The  King  receives  the  rod,  and  then  redelivers  it  to  the 
resigner  as  a  mark  of  having  reinvested  him ;  and  the  charter  is 
given  out  in  terms  of  the  resignation.  This  form,  which,  so  far 
from  owing  any  thing  to  feudality,  may  be  considered  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  forms  of  that  system,  owed  its  rise  to  a  law  of 
that  people,  which  punished  with  death  any  one  who  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  a  royal  deed  and  fail  in  the  attempt.  It  was  the 
security  a^brded  by  this  law,  that  led  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
conveyance. 

The  other  form  of  conveyance,  by  confirmation,  is  of  a  very 
anomalous  nature.  It  was  introduced  by  no  necessity  ;  for  resig- 
nation was  the  established  and  ancient  form  of  transference. 
Confirmation  consists  in  a  warrant  given  by  the  seller  (the  vas- 
sal) to  infeft  the  purchaser,  to  be  held,  not  of  the  seller,  but  of 
-the  seller's  superior.  On  this  right  the  seller  is  infeft,  but  it  pro- 
duces no  effect  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  superior; 
until  then  it  has  the  mere  form  of  a  feudal  right,  bi^t  wants  the 
essence.  The  superior,  in  whose  name  it  proceeds,  has  not  yet 
given  his  consent;  until,  therefore,  this  right  be  confirmed  by 
the  superior,  it  produces  no  efiect.  The  superior's  confirmation 
is  given  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  which  confirms  and  approves 
of  the  right  given  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller,  and  of.  the  in- 
strument of  seisin  which  has  followed  on  it.  This  is  termed  an 
entry  by  confirmation. 

This  form,  so  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  so  unauthorised  by 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  owed  its  origin  to  the  act  of  Robert  I. 
St.  2.  c.  24.  §  2.  which  declares,  that  ^'  it  shall  be  leisome  to  anie 
V,  frecroaii  to  sell  his  land^  at  hi3  own  pleasure  and  will,  so  that 
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^  the  buyer  of  the  land  shall  hold  the  same  contained  in  his  in* 
^*  feftments  immediately  of  him  who  is  overlord  to  the  seller  of 
'**  the  land,  for  the  same  services  and  duties  as  the  maker  of  the 
/*  infeftment  and  alienation  did  hold  them  before  the  making 
^*  thereof* "  This  Scotch  act  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  English 
statute,  Quia  emptores  terrarum,  which  produced  so  remarkable  a 
change  on  English  conveyancing.  From  the  date  of  that  statute, 
there  has  been  no  original  grant  of  land ;  and  where  a  proprietor 
sellsy  the  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  make  the  purchaser  instantly 
iiold  of  the  overlord. 

In  this  country  the  same  effect  ought  to  have  been  produced  ; 
bat  Scotch  statutes  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the  same  degree 
of  respect  that  statutes  received  in  England.  It  is  clear,  how- 
iCYer,  that  it  produced  the  charter  of  confirmation,  which  is  to 
■be  explained  in  no  other  manner.  This  statute  entitles  a  proprie- 
tor to  sell»  provided  the  lands  are  declared  to  be  held  of  the  per- 
.son  who  is  overlord  of  the  seller,  for  the  same  services  and  du« 
.ties,  &c.  The  seller  in  this  charter,  sells  to  be  held  of  his  su- 
perior, by  the  same  holding,  and  for  payment  of  the  same  duties, 
the  seller  pays.  So  far  the  deed  follows  the  statute.  But  the  ef- 
fect produced  in  England  and  Scotland  has  been  very  different : 
■in  England,  the  statute  makes  the  purchaser  hold  of  the  seller's 
superior,  without  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  superior.  Thus 
Blackstone  says,  that  all  manors  are  held  to  have  existed  prior  to 
this  statute;  and  Wood's  Theory  of  Conveyancing  observes, 
'**  that  formerly  the  holding  was  of  the  seller  and  his  heirs,  and 
y  not  of  the  superior.  Subsequent  to  the  act,  the  holding  has 
•*  been  of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  by  the  service  under  which  the  sel- 
^*  ler  held."  He  observes  farther,  that  even  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing is  now  omitted  in  deeds  of  sale,  and  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  the  superior's  interest  in  the  fee.  The  same  ought  to  have 
taken  place  here  ;  for  the  statute  says,  *'  That  if  anie  man  sells 
.^  and  dispones  anie  part  or  portion  of  the  lands  or  tenements, 
**  the  buyer,  who  is  infeft,  shall  hold  the  same  of  the  immediate 
**  overlord."  But  notwithstanding  this  express  enactment,  no 
^uch  effect  was  produced,  nor  did  the  purchaser  hold  of  the  sel- 
ler's superior,  until  the  superior  gave  his  assent  by  the  charter  of 
confirmAtion.  So  differently  have  the  proceedings  in  the  two 
-cduntrie(S  been,  though  clearly  originating  in  a  statute  expressed 
in  the  very  same  terms. 

Having  now  explained  the  forms  by  which  the  superior  and 
vassal  unite  in  admitting  a  purchaser  into  the  place  of  the  vassal, 
it  may  be  proper  to  explain  very  shortly  the  history  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  sale  ;  for  at  one  time  the  transference  of  land  was  at- 
tended with  dangers  which  have  been  gradually  overcome ;  bqt 
which  have  given  a  peculiarity  to  the  form  of  the  deed  by  which 
^he  sale  is  at  this  moment  accomplished. 

A  charter  nqt  follow jgd  by  infeltment  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
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jirrautor,  was  not  reckoned  i)mding  on  the  heir  of  the  gniitoi% 
aiul  he  could  not  have  been  cempeUed  to  veaew  the  precept  for 
intefting  the  receiver :  at  that  time,  too,  the  precept,  as  a  man- 
date, fell  by  the  death  of  the  grantor.  A  prior  latent  seisin 
would  have  destroyed  a  posterior  seisin,  and  tiie  consent  :of  ithe 
superior  was  necessary  to  secure  the  purdbaser  against  the  rights 
of  the  superior.  These  difficulties  prevented  the  purchaser  £rom 
Ipaying  in  safety  ;  and  thus  a  mutual  contract  became  necessary 
lor  both  parties.  The  purchaser,  on  the  one  hand,  becane  heundl 
to  pay  the  price ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  seller  bound  himself  t# 
^nuAt  a  charter  atede  mperiore  wuoy  and  containing  a  procnra- 
tory  of*  resignation  and  a  precept  of  seisin,  on  which  the  pur- 
•diaser  might  transact  with  the  superior,  and  obtain  a  title,  either 
by  resignation  or  1^  (confirmation*  The  seller  4it  the  same  time 
gave  a  dbarter  ds  «r,  on  irhkh  tnfeftment  ^sllowed,  which  cod- 
Yeyed  the  property  to  the  purdiaser ;  and  he  afterwards  complet* 
ing  his  title  under  the  superior^  as  he  could  not  bold  the  subject 
«uuier  the  seller  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  seller's  superior, 
&e  right  under  the  seller's  superior^  as  the  principal  right,  was 
held  to  absorb  the  other ;  and  thus  the  purchaser's  title  was  comk 
pieted,  and  the  purchase  brooght  into  the  place  of  the  seller. 

At  this  time  there  was  en  immense  load  of  forms*  There  wai 
the  mutnid  contract, — the  charter  a  sBy  with  theprecept  of  seisin^ 
«ttd  the  •charter  de  ae,  with  the  precept  ;-'-there  was  an  insrvment 
cf  seisin  on  the  last  of  these  charters,  and  there  was  either  a  s^ 
jsm  on  the  diarter  a  se^  with  a  charter  ef  confirraation  by  the 
superior,  or  a  charter  ef  resignation  with  an  infefixnent  on  it. 
In  tins  way  there  were  no  less  than  seven  separate  deeds  requif- 
:ed  to  tranter  land  to  a  purchaser  $  and  how  the  coimnerce  of 
land  was  able  to  exist  under  such  a  load,  it  is  not  eai^  to  conceive* 

Thefe  forms  gradually  run  together,  and  the  progrefs  is  ejrtreanely 
interefting.  The  latent  feifia  was  the  moft  dangerous  evilapuN 
chafer  had  to  fear ;  and  this  was  in  feme  degree  removed  by  the  a6t 
1540,  c.  105,  which  created  a  preference  in  favour  of  a  ieifin  oh 
which  poflelfion  had  followed  for  a  year ;  and  the  edablilhment  of 
the  records  completed  the  iecurity,  the  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  that  ftatute.  The  entry  with  the  fuperior  was  facili- 
tated by  the  a&  1469,  c.  37,  which  entitled  every  apprifer  to  ob- 
tain an  entry  from  the  fuperior  on  payment  of  a  year's  rent ;  fat 
whenever  a  purchafer  found  any  difBculty,  he  obtained  a  tnift.bonit 
from  the  feller,  on  which  he  led  an  appr^ng,  and  obtained  that  en- 
try fmm  the  fuperior  in  the  dtxsn£tcr  of  appriier^  which  he  had  re- 
f tiled  to  him  as  d  purchafer ;  and  from  that  time  the  entry  with  the 
fuperior  was  rendered  much  eaficr ;  bnt  it  introduced  the  pra6Hqe 
pf  paying  a  year's  rent  to  the  fuperior  on  the  entry  of  a  purchafer.* 

In  this  way  the  iituation  of  a  purchafer  was  fo  far  relieved,  thttt 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  price ;  and  the  deed  of  fale,  in  place  of 
^  mutual  coiitrad,  became  an  unilateral  deedt    Another  imprpye* 
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mcnt  arofe  from  tkae,  that,  in  place  of  tke  two  charters,  the  difpo* 
ikioa  contained  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  purchafer,  to  be  held  a  s€ 
i/el  dese^  with  a  procuratory  and  precept.  But  it  was  not  merely 
the  le^ieaing  the  number  of  deeds  that  was  accomplifbed  by  tbii 
change :  a  much  more  important  alteration  arofe  in  this  way,  that 
therebT  one  precept  came  to  anfwer  both  piH-pofes ;  for  men  of 
bufiaelSf  by  not  declaring  the  obje6k  of  the  infeftment  in  the  pre* 
cept  or  in  the  inibument  of  feifin  itfelf,  imagined  that  the  inde^nite 
ia£eftment  might  ferve  as  an  infeftment  to  be  held  of  the  £eUer,  or 
of  the  feller's  fuperior,  according  to  circumftances ;  for  as  the  pm** 
chafer  had  a  conveyance  from  the  feller,  with  an  obligation  to  infeft 
him  either  a  se<yr4ie  se^  or  both,  and  an  infeftment  was  taken  in  hit 
favour,  which  might  be  underftood,  from  its  inde6nite  nature,  t& 
apply  to  either  holding,  it  appeared  capable  of  being  conftrued  tii 
the  manner  took  beneficial  for  him ;  and  accordingrly  the  Court  ap- 
proved of  the  idea,  and  fopported  the  indefinite  feifin  as  a  public  or 
a  bafe  one,  according  to  circumftances  >  nay,  after  being  held  as  a 
bafe  right,  it  admits  of  being  confiraoed  as  a  public  feifin,  without 
lofing  its  effe^  as  a  bafe  right:  July  15.  1680,  Bi(hop  of  Aber- 
deen, Stair*  In  other  woids,  from  the  moment  feifin  follows  om 
the  indefinite  precept,  the  feller  is  divefted  of  bis  property,  and  the 
purchafer  is  fecure  againft  his  a^  and  the  diligence  of  his  creditors  | 
and  at  any  time  afterwards  the  confirmation  of  the  fuperior  brings 
tbe  purchafer  to  hold  of  that  fuperior,  and  places  the  purchafer  n. 
every  refpei^  in  tbe  place  of  the  feller,  with  all  the  nghts  and  pri* 
vileges  he  formerly  enjoyed;  annulling,  of  couHk,  all  rights  fonb 
merly  exiiling  in  the  feUer,  who  from  thenceforth  has  no  more  caB«> 
pesion  with  the  property  than  any  ftranger  has. 

Thefe  improvements  were  completed,  by  the  full  establifhment  of 
the  records  ;^*!rby  the  a6k  1695,  c.  35,  which  allowed  procuratories 
and  precepts  to  remain  effe6lual  after  the  death  of  the  grantor  and 
receiver ;-— and  by  the  10th  Geo*  IL  which  ordains  the  fuperior  to 
receive  the  purchafer. 

The  common  disposition  of  sale  is  therefore  not  a  simple  deed^ 
coiwejriDg  tbe  property  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser;  there  i9 
a  third  party  who  has  an  interest,  and  that  is  the  superior  of  the 
seller,  who,  in  Scotch  conveyancing,  must  signify  his  consent,  id 
prder  to  transfeir  the  right  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser. 

There  19  in  reality  by  Scotch  forms  two  estates  constituted,  one 
lieid  by  the  purcljaser,  of  the  seller,  and  another  by  the  purchas- 
er,  of  the  seller's  superior.  The  one  is  subordinate  to  the  other, 
-'phe  inferior  right  carries  the  use  of  tlie  land,  the  other  the  supe- 
riority of  that  estate ;  and  by  thus  separating  tlie  property  and 
superiority,  a  variety  of  little  forms  are  required  to  consolidate 
and  again  unite  them,  the  neglect  of  which  will  be  attended  with 
mety  serious  consequences,  and  a  due  attention  to  which,  fonnf 
fhe  more  delicate  and  intricate  parts  of  the  conveyancer's  duty. 

An  example  will  give  a  better  iilustrotion  of  the  rights  tl^us  |^ 
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rising,  than  can  be  done  by  a  mere  statement  of  the  abstract 
principle.  Thus,  in  1653,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  conveyed  cer- 
tain lands  to  his  son  Lord  William  Cochrane,  who  was  infefl  on 
the  precept  in  the  disposition.  Lord  William  died,  and  the  Earl, 
by  a  new  deed,  conveyed  the  same  lands  to  a  son  of  Lotd  Wil- 
liam's :  This  son  completed  his  title  on  the  second  conveyance 
from  the  Earl  of  Dundonald ;  and  it  became  the  foundation  of 
the  titles  of  the  future  Earls  down  to  1725,  when  the  Earl  at 
that  time  in  possession  made  a  settlement,  excluding  the  heir- 
male  of  the  old  investiture,  and  calling  in  a  stranger.  The  heir- 
male  now  inquired  into  the  titles  of  the  estate;  and  he  found  that 
the  right  given  to  Lord  William  in  1653,  at  the  distance  of  se- 
▼enty-two  years,  had  conferred  upon  him  a  right  to  the  property 
^hich  had  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  that  the  right  retained 
hj  the  Earl  was  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  superiority  of 
the  base  estate  given  to  Lord  William,  so  that  the  titles  had  been 
erroneously  made  up  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  and  were 
capable  of  carrying  this  superiority  only;  and  that  being  proved, 
the  Earl  by  whom  the  settlement  had  been  made,  was  found  to 
have  no  good  title  to  (he  property  of  the  estate,  and  his  settle- 
ment to  Siat  extent  was  set  aside. 

A  variety  of  instances  might  be  imagined  where  the  same  con* 
sequences  would  arise.  Thus,  were  a  purchaser  to  be  infeft  on 
the  precept  in  the  seller's  disposition,  and  afterwards,  in  place  of 
obtaining  a  confirmation  of  that  right  from  the  seller's  superior, 
were  he  to  resign  in  the  superior's  hand,  and  to  take  a  charter  of 
resignation  on  which  he  were  to  be  infeft,  the  purchaser  is  un« 
derstood  to  have  separated  the  property  and  superiority  ;  and  if 
he  chanced  to  die  without  having  united  the  two  estates  by  a  re* 
signation  of  the  property  in  his  own  hands  ad  remanentiam,  and 
should  his  heir  complete  his  title  to  the  estate  as  held  by  his  an- 
cestor of  the  seller's  superior,  the  titles  of  that  heir,  and  of  all 
the  subsequent  heirs,  would  carry  the  superiority  only  ;  the  pro- 
perty would  remain  in  fueredttaie  jacente  of  the  purchaser. 

These  are  consequences  highly  interesting  to  every  Scotch  pro- 
prietor. What  Scotch  gentleman  is  there,  at  this  moment,  who 
can  say  with  certainty,  that  the  property  of  his  estate  may  not 
at  some  former  period  have  been  carried  o£F  by  a  base  infeftment 
on  a  contract  of  marriage  hitherto  overlooked,  and  which  may 
have  placed  that  property  in  hareditate  jacente  of  some  former 
heir  ? — or  can  he  be  certain,  that,  in  the  political  contests  in  which 
his  ancestors  have  been  engaged,  the  consequences  of  splitting 
the  property  and  superiority  have  not  been  forgotten  in  com- 
pleting the  subsequent  titles  to  the  estate  ?  It  is  in  these  consi- 
derations an  apology  will  be  found  for  the  history  which  has  been 
given  of  the  disposition  of  sale,  since  it  explains  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  at  the  same  time  that  it  suggests  a  radical  and  certain  cure^ 
and  shows  how  congenial  snch  a  cure  would  J>e  with  the  changes 
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aa^  improvements  which  have  constantly  been  going  on  in  tht$ 
very  important  department  of  practice. 

The  evil  arises  obviously  from  the  double  manner  of  holding, 
and  the  division  of  the  estate  into  property  and  superiority ;  a 
division  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  requiring  from  the 
seller's  superior,  an  act  approbatory  of  the  estate  being  held  of 
him  :  While  in  England  this  has  been  attained  by  the  statute 
Qfda  emptores  terrarufih  which  serves  as  an  universal  and  perpe- 
tual confirmation  of  all  sales  to  be  held  of  the  seller's  superior^ 
This  affords  us  a  complete  practical  lesson,,  and  shows,  that  had 
the  practice  of  this  country  given  the  same  effect  to  the  statute 
of  Robert  I.  (which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  English  statute 
Quia  empiores)^  that  in  England  was  given  to  that  statute,  the 
same  consequences  would  have  followed,  and  infeftment  on  a 
disposition  to  be  held  of  the  seller^s  superior  would,  without  fur- 
tiier  form^  or  the  consent  of  the  superior,  have  carried  the  lands 
to  be  held  of  that  superior,  in  the  same  way  they  are  at  present 
by  his  act  of  confirmation,  or  by  his  charter  of  resignation ;  and 
by  that  means,  not  only  would  these  forms  have  been  rendered 
unnecessary,  but  the  separation  of  property  and  superiority, 
which  may  be  attended  with  such  embarrassing  and  often  dan- 
gerous consequences,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

The  remedy  then  is  extremely  simple.  We  require  no  new 
statute,  but  to  give  effect  only  to  an  old  one ;  we  produce  no 
new  or  untried  effects,  but  those  only  which  are  produced  at  pie- 
sent  by  clumsy  and  expensive  forms.  This  is  not  a  change  of 
form,  but  a  diminution  pf  them ;  a  running  together  of  forms 
only,  to  concentrate  their  powers.  It  is  a  means  of  securing  all 
the  advantages  of  several  forms,  without  the  risk  and  expense  to 
which  the  landed  proprietor  has  hitherto  been  exposed ;  *  and 
were  it  necessary  to  defend  a  proposal  so  plain  and  obviously  in- 
offensive, the  practice  of  England  might  justly  be  referred  to, 
where  the  consequences  this  plan  may  produce  have  been  fairly 
tried,  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  commerce  of 
land. 

It  is  natural,  in  the  close  of  this  subject,  to  reflect  how  much 
an  interchange  of  practices  would  improve  the  land-rights  of  both 
countries,  and  how  easily  they  might  be  assimilated  to  each  o- 
then  Were  we  to  lay  aside  the  instrument  of  seisin,  and  in  place 
of  that  form,  to  require  the  registration  of  the  original  convey- 
ance, and  were  that  conveyance  (when  given  to  be  held  of  the 

*  Dr  Smitk,  in  deducing  the  progress  of  language,  has  a  remark  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  present  subject.  "  All  machines  (he  obsenros)  are  generally* 
**  when  first  invented,  extremely  complex  in  their  principles ;  and  there  is  often 
**  a  particular  principle  of  motion  for  every  particular  movement  which  it  ii 
•'  intimded  they  should  perform.  Succeeding  improvers  observe,  that  one  prin- 
**  dple  may  be  so  applied  as  to  produce  several  of  the«e  movements ;  and  thus 
*^  the  machine  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  simple,  and  produces  its  cf- 
**  fects  with  fewer  wheels  and  fewer  principles  of  motion.'* 
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stUer's  sopmor)  to  produce  die  eStct  that  is  prodaced  in  Cng^ 
land  bj  a  similar  deed ;  our  transferrence  of  land  would  fpsiesi» 
all  the  mtfiidtj  that  can  be  given  to  the  commerce  of  land,  and 
aU  the  security  which  human  mgenuitj  exercised  on  that  subject 
has  hitheito  been  able  to  tuvent :  Whik  in  England,  by  the  ki* 
troductiott  of  the  Scotch  system  of  records,  that  security  weuki 
be  given  which  odier  devices  may  to  a  certain  degree  secure,'  but 
which,  without  such  a  plan,  they  cannot  possess  in  the  same  exiene 
that  i&  enjoyed  in  Scotland  :  And,  what  perhaps  wouki  be  of  no* 
small  imfportance  to  both  countries,  the  form  of  transferring  land* 
ed  property  would  be  almost  completely  the  same  in  both.  * 

Sect.  llSu 

Of  tie  Poner  of  Disposal  of  Landed  Ftopertt/  in  Scotland  ly 

Settlement, 

That  every  maft  has  the  entire  disposal  of  his  own  piroperty,, 
faisque  est  rei  stuB  iftoderator  et  arbiter^  is  a  principle  received  in: 
the  law  of  Scotland.  This  power,  wiien  extended  to  die  right 
of  naming  an  heir,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest  and 
truest  notions  of  property :  but,  carried  the  length  of  authorise 
ing  the  proprietor  of  the  present  day  to  prescribe  a  line  of  suc- 
cession that  may  continue  for  ages,  or  to  take  the  estate  from 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  prescribe  new  and  peculiar  latrs, 
for  the  succession  and  use  of  the  estate,  is  to  mAe  the  law  of 
property  destroy  itself;  since  in  so  far  as  the  property  of  the 
present  proprietor  is  carried  beyond  his  own  natund  life,  the 
property  in  his  successor  is  to  that  extent  lessened.  The  pow^r 
of  entailing  is  not  therefore  so  much  an  enlargement  of  Ae 
powers  of  the  proprietor,  as  an  exchange  of  rights ;  it  is  truly 
the  delivering  up  of  the  just  rights  of  the  future  proprietor  to  the 
pride  and  caprice  of  the  present  one,  contrary  to  all  sound  prin- 
ciple of  law,  and  equally  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  expediency 
and  of  substantial  justice. 

The  power  of  entailing  land,  gnres  rise  to  a  question  of  great 
national  importance,  and  involving  a  variety  of  considerations 
unfit  for  the  present  occasion,  though  it  is  impossible  to  overlook 
entirely  its  effects  on  the  public,  as  well  as  on  the  individual. 
The  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate,  being  a  mere  liferenter,  is 
deprived  of  the  means,  and  in  a  great  measure  of  all  motive  for 

•  In  closing  the  subject  of  Sale,  it  may  not  be  improper  td  bring  into  view 
those  points  in  which  the  defence  afibrded  by  the  records  is  rather  defective* 
As,  1.  In  the  coac  of  the  litigiosity  of  tlie  inhibition  and  a(]|judi cation ;  2.  The 
pica  of  deathbed  reaches  a  purchaser ;  S.  So  also  does  the  fraud  or  forgery  oC 
the  author ;  4.  A  disposition  by  an  heir  within  a  year  from  the  death  of  die  an« 
cestor  niay  be  reduced  by  the  creditors  of  the  ancestor ;  5.  The  want  of  value 
in  a  conveyance  to  a  conjunct  or  confident  person ;  6.  The  legal  provisions  at 
tercc  or  courtesy ;  and,  lastly,  Servitudes :  None  of  al^  which  afe  discovefable 
from  the  records ;  and  a  rrgiit  of  reversion  that  has  been  recorded,  may  at  any 
time  be  cnibrced.    These  are  aU  poki^s  weitliy  of  attcBtwn. 
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the  inpro^meBt  of*  his  estote.  As  a  Uferenter,  his  means  are 
se^eflBarUy  narrowed  ;  and,  burdened  (on  his  entry)  by  tUe  pro- 
ViiiOBS  made  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  former  proprie- 
%09r  his  powers  are  still  further  narrowed.  A  proprietor  so  sito- 
.  9ted9  and  prohibited  to  give  long  leases,  must  be  incapacitated 
Irom  attempting  any  of  the  more  important  improvements,  siacb 
as  draining  or  enclosing,  and  equally  incapable  of  enabling  hia 
lenant  to  undertake  such  operations.  The  eHect  of  this,  on  tlie 
productive  powers  of  the  estate,  and  the  general  improvement 
ai  the  country,  must  be  very  obvious ;  and  in  so  &r,  the  interest 
of  ^e  community  is  concerned.  But,  thus  entangled  by  tlie  fet- 
ters of  his  entail,  the  heir  in  possession  is  unable  to  support  the 
appearance  of  a  great  proprietor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  his  family.  The  effect  of  this  on 
^ke  female  branches  of  the  family  must  be  peculiarly  severe.  Bred 
«ip  with  ideas  inseparable  from  the  style  in  which  they  have  lived, 
ibeir  situatioD,  when  reduced  to  the  mere  pittance  the  entailed 
estate  can  affo«^,  must  necessarily  produce  scenes  of  the  deepest 
domestic  misery. 

But  without  enlarging  on  these^  it  seems  proper  to  be  observ- 
ed^ that  the  statatory  entail  i»  connected  with  feelings  and  tnte- 
rests  in  the  landed  proprietor,  which  are  likely,  in  his  mind,  to 
overbalance  all  the  bad  censeqaences  of  this  form  of  settlement. 
Thus,  the  entail  binds  property  to  rank  ;  and  in  this  (whik  re- 
gained within  proper  bounds)  seems  to  lie  the  only  meritjt  can 
possess  in  a  monarchical  government.  It  gratifies  the  pride  of 
a  proprietor,  to  be  able  to  preserve  and  to  hand  down  his  name 
tiirough  a  long  line  of  succession ;  and,  as  it  encroaches  on  the 
<OBUBerce  of  land,  it  enhances  its  value. 
.  Th^se  consequences  call  in  a  particular  manner  for  a  liberal 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject  from  the  landed  pvo^ 
prietor,  and  for  a  jealous  scrutiny,  by  die  roonied  and  mercantile 
interest  of  the  country.  The  effect,  indeed,  of  a  form  which, 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  progress,  has  been  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  domestic  happiness,,  and 
which  in  the  last  stages  of  its  career  (to  which  it  is  fast  approach- 
ing) may  be  attended  with  more  serious  and  aggravated  evils,  is 
an  object  of  importance  to  all  the  orders  of  the  state. 

The  priucipal  oo  which  the  power  of  entailing  has  been  made  to 
depend,  is  the  veftkig  in  the  heir  in  poffcillon,  a  limited  right  of  pro- 
perty. This  is  done  by  declaring  certain  adls  to  create  an  irritancy 
of  his  right,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  invalidating  the  a6l ;  for,  were' 
either  of  thefe  left  entire,  the  heir  in  poffeffion  might  be  deprived  of 
his  efiate.  Thus,  if  the  a6l  (the  contradling  of  debt,  for  inilance) 
Were  not  declared  to  be  void,  it  would  afFcft  the  eftate;  and  were 
the  heir's  right  to  tlie  eftate  not  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  doing  the 
prohibited  a6l,  the  creditor  would  be  enabled  to  atfedl  and  carry  off 
the  eftate;  but  by  anouUing  the  deed,  and  declaring  the  heir's  right 
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to  be  at  an  end,  the  eftate  is  preferred  unaffected  by  thefe  prohibit-^ 
ed  a6l8,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  next  heir  in  the  deilination.  Tech^ 
nically  fpeakinpf,  the  daufes  by  which  thefe  effedls  are  produced^ 
are  termed  irritant  and  resolutive  claufes ;  the  irritant  claufe  putting" 
an  end  to  the  deed  executed  contrary  to  the  prohibition ;  and  the 
resolutive  claufe  refolving  or  putting  an  end  to  the  right  of  the  heir 
contravening. 

It  is  by  thefe  reftriflions,  that  the  right  of  property,  in  the  heir 
in  pcffeflion  is  fo  much  narrowed,  that  his  acts  and  deeds  do  not  af- 
fect the  eftate,  and,  on  any  a^  of  contraYention,  tranfmit  it  to  the 
next  in  fucceifion.  This  principle  was  recognifed  and  a6ted  on  pre*" 
Tious  to  the  ^€i  1685,  by  which  entails  were  authorifed,  or  rather 
by  which  their  form,  and  the  means  of  their  publication  are  provid- 
ed for. 

By  that  flatute,  it  is  provided,  that  entails  intended  to  prohibit 
the  contracting  of  debt,  the  fale  of  the  eftate,  or  the  defeat  of  the 
dedination,  muft  have  irritant  and  refolutive  claufes,  and  be  inferted 
in  the  record  of  tailzies,  as  well  as  eftablifhed  by  infcftment  properiy 
recorded.  Thefe  are  the  forms  by  which  the  entail  is  rendered  ef-^ 
feClual,  and  capable  of  attaining  the  objeCis  of  the  deed  ;  and  they 
are  fuch  as  to  give  full  intimation  to  the  public  of  the  nature  of  ther 
right. 

By  observing  these  forms,  a  proprietor  has  power  to  point  out* 
a  line  of  succession  that  may  endure  for  ages, — to  make  these 
heirs  bear  bis  name  and  arms, — ^to  prohibit  them  from  selling,' 
from  contracting  debt,  or  from  altering  the  order  of  succession ;' 
He  can  exempt  the  estate  from  claims  of  terce  or  courtesy,  and  in 
their  place  prescribe  the  extent  of  the  provisions  which  wives  or 
husbands  of  heirs  shall  enjoy,  and  fix  the  sums  to  be  fet  apart 
for  the  younger  children  of  those  who  may  succeed  under  the 
entail.* 


*  The  entail  is  a  deed  of  that  nature,  that  it  seems  almost  wrong  to  propose 
any  alleviation  of  its  evils.  But  as  it  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 
as  a  form  necessary  for  supporting  the  nobility  and  great  families  of  tlie  coun- 
try, tlie  following  proposal  is  submitted,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  wives' 
and  children  of  the  heirs  in  possession,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  capital' 
for  the  improvement  of  the  estate. 

It  is  usual  in  the  entail  to  permit  tlie  heir  in  possession  to  secure  a  jointure 
to  his  -widow,  of  one  third  of  the  rent,  and  three  years  rent  of  the  estAte  as  a' 
provision  for  the  younger  children ;  provisions  which,  when  they  take  effect, 
must  incumber  an  heir  of  entail  (who  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  lifereixter)* 
in  a  manner  that  must  preclude  him  from  supporting  the  honour  of  the  family 
he  represents,  or  must  inevitably  sink  him  in  debt.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
estate  to  yield  a  free  rent  of  1000/.  Sterling;  330/.  of  this  goes  to  the  widow  of 
the  last  proprietor  ;  ^nd  his  children  draw  3000/. ;  which,  in  most  entails,  is  or- 
dered to  be  paid  off  vtdthin  a  certain  period.  Let  us  see,  then,  in  what  situa- 
tion the  heir  of  entail  will  be  placed  by  the  pressure  of  this  burden.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  set  apart  a  sinking  fund  of  more  than  300/.  a-year  for  an- , 
swering  the  children's  provisions ;  and  even  this  will  require  to  operate  for  fif- 
teen years  before  the  provisions  be  discharged.  If  the  widow  lives  so  long,  or 
at  least  during  her  life,  there  v^ill  be  a  burden  of  630/.  on  the  ^tate,  leavwg  a . 
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But  withoot  going  the  length  of  the  ftatutory  entail,  a  proprietor 
may  prohibit  his  heir  from  felling  or  contra6ting  debt,  or  altering 
tlie  order  of  fucceifion.  It  is  true  thefe  Qonditions  will  not  fecure 
the  fubfequent  heirs  againft  onerous  tranfaflions  with  third  parties ; 
but  the  heir  difregarding  thefe  conditions,  muft  indemnify  the  fub- 


iresidue  for  the  heir  of  3101. ;  from  which,  af^r  deducting  arrears  and  expenses 
of  management,  he  has  to  support  an  appearance  befitting  the  heir  of  the  family^ 
and  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  a-year ;  a  situation  certainly  veir 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  deed  which  is  intended  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  family  of  the  grantor,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  induce  the  convey-* 
ancer,  as  well  as  the  grantor  of  an  entail,  to  inquire  seriously  whether  it  be  pos« 
ftible  to  arrange  the  conditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  heir  in  possession,  without  throwing  on  the  next  heir  a  bur-; 
den  so  intolerable  as  that  which  seems  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  tlie  plan  at 
present  universally  followed. 

In  searching  for  this  remedy,  it  certainly  is  matter  of  surprise,  now  that  the 
effect  of  a  sinking  fund  is  so  well  understood,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  object  throughithe  medium  of  the  national  funds,  so  easy  and  certain,  that 
it  never  has  been  brought  in  aid  of  the  entail,  and  introduced  as  a  method  of 
securing  a  fund  of  provision  for  the  widows  and  children  of  heirs  of  entail. 

When  a  sum  of  money  is  annually  set  apart  for  consituting  a  fund,  the  inte- 
rest of  each  year's  payment  accumulates  and  bears  interest ;  tiie  effect  of  thisr 
accumulation  becomes  every  year  more  apparent  as  the  scheme  advances ;  and 
in  the  end  it  increases  the  fund  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  annual  sum  is  applied  to  extinguish  a  debt  already  contracted,  we  not 
only  lose  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  the  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the 
debt  already  existing  runs  agaSnst  the  fund,  and  the  estate  must  contribute  no2 
only  the  principal  of  the  debt,  but  all  the  interest  that  arises  Con  that  principal 
betwixt  the  period  of  contracting  the  debt  and  the  final  extinction  of  it 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  an  estate  of  lOOCV.  a  year,  burdened 
Vith  50001,  of  provisions,  and  let  us  suppose  that  3001.  a  year  is  set  apart  for  ex- 
tinguishing this  debt ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  ten  years  time  30001.  wiU  have  been 
set  apart ;  but  as  it  requires  fifteen  years  to  extinguish  the  debt,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  heir  in  possession  must  have  paid  15001.  of  interest  in  the  course 
of  clearing  the  debt ;  if  then  this  annual  payment  be  constantly  improved  for 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  before  it  be  wanted,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  iii 
place  of  producing  3000^.  upwards  of  70001.  will  be  produced.  Suqfa  is  the  ef-^ 
feet  of  the  accumulation  of  interest,  which  here  acts  in  a  double  ratio,  from  the 
contrary  tendency  of  the  two  plahs. 

The  establislimcnt  of  a  sinking  fVind,  where  the  annual  savings  were  r^ular* 
ly  improved  by  purchasing  stock,  would  therefore  greatly  relieve  the  butden^ 
ton  heirs  of  entail,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  heirs  in  possession.  Suppose,  for  instance,  tlie  saving  of  7000/. 
Sterling  to  be  appil(*d  tb  these  purposes ;  it  arises,  it  wiU  be  observed,  from  a 
i\ind  which,  by  Uie  plan  coinmonly  followed,  is  barely  mifncient  to  pay  30001* 
to  the  younger  children :  Whereas,  if  5000^.  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a  jointure 
of  ^00?.  to  the  widow,  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  i^ill  be  to  provide  for  the 
widow,  while  at  the  same  time  40001.  in  place  of  5000/.  is  secured  to  the  chil- 
dren.  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  heir  of  entail  would  constantly  have  an  in- 
come of  700/.  a  year,  while  provisions  were  made  for  his  wido#  and  children ; 
in  place  of  being  restricted,  for  years,  (as  must  happen  on  tlie  other  plan),  to 
the  slender  provif^ion  of  360/.  which,  with  the  drawbacks  that  must  accompany 
it,  will  unavoidably  throw  the  heir  into  obscurity ;  besides  that  a  further  advan- 
tage miprht  be  attained  by  the  accumulations  in  the  conrse  of  a  minority. 

But  this  plau  seems  to  be  attended  with  another  advantage.     As  things  art 
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{<.>quent  heirs  for  whatever  a^is  of  contravention  he  may  comitiit ; 
that  is  to  fay,  if  he  gives  away  gratuitoufly,  his  deed  may  be  rcJ 
ducedy  and  he  may  be  forced  to  re-employ  the  price  where  he  fells : 
The  eftate  may  however  be  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  hctr. 
.  A  ftill  fimpler  form  of  deed  may  be  ckofen,  where  the  proprietor 
names  a  feries  of  heirs,  but  neither  prohibits  the  heir  in  pofieflion 
from  altering  that  dcffination,  nor  from  felling  or  contrading  debt ; 
and  under  a  deed  of  this  kind  those  called  to  facceed  have  nothing* 
more  than  a  mere  spes  snecessidnisy  without  any  means  of  fecurin^ 
their  light,  or  of  indemnifying  themfdves^  fhould  the  eftate  be  dif- 
pof^d  df  61*  d^ftined  to  a  dilTerent  line  of  heirs. 

It  is  tlius  obvious,  that  in  Scotland  a  proprietor  of  land  poiTefles 
the  moft  exteniive  power  in  the  difpofal  of  his  property.  But  thi» 
power  is  taken  away  while  he  is  on  deathbed,  that  he  may  be  fineed 
from  the  importunity  of  thofe  who  in  his  laft  moments  might  take 
advantage  of  the  ftate  of  weaknefs  to  which  he  is  reduced.  No  fet- 
tlement,  therefore,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir-at-law  can  be  exe- 
cuted on  deathbed  ;  and  where  the  grantor  is  unwdl  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  deed.  He  rauft  either  have  been  fb  far  recovered  as  to 
have  been  able  to  go  unfupported  to  kirk  and  market,^  or  he  muffi 
have  furvived  its  date  fixty  days,"  in  order  to  give  it  validity, 

It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  another  peculiarity  in  Scotch 
conveyancing.  A  prtjprietor,  in  fettling  his  fuccelBon,  cannot,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romans,  fay^  **  I  appoint  B  to  be  my  heir. " 
The  nomination  of  an  heir^  or  the  disberifon  df  an  heir,  is  not  con- 
fident with  the  principles  of  tlie  law  of  Scotland'.  It  is  not  by  the 
form  of  nominating  an  heir  that  land  is  transferred,  it  is  by  naming 
a  difponee ;  it  is  in  the  charadkr  of  difporiee,  and  under  the  form  of 
confirmation  by  the  fuperior,  or  by  a  reiignation  in  Javoremy  that 
the  heir  comes^into  the  place  of  the  ahceftor. 

In  £nglan<dy  land  is  devifed  by  tedament ;  but  in  Scotland,  it  is 
paiTed  only  by  a  difpofition ;  and  this  has  created  much  confufion 
in  the  di^fal  of  landed  property  in  Scothind,  by  Scotchmen  in 
the  Eaft  or  W^ft  Indies,  where  the  forms  of  the  law  of  England 
prevail,  and  the  rules  of  the  law  of  Scotland  are  little  known  or  at- 
tesKled  to.     The  remedy  is  fo  fimple,  that  the  margin  of  a  publica<f 
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nianf^ed  at  pr<s6nt,  an  heir  sDcceedkig  to  a»  cBtailed  estate,  and  burdened  with 
provisions  to  the  widow  and  chUdreu  of  the  preceding  heii:,  is  completely  inca^ 
padted  froTsai  improving  the  estate.  Now,  if  wc  suppose  the  jointure  td  the  wi- 
dow to  be  purchased  frona  the  heir  of  entail,  and  the  dOOOi,  to  be  laid  out  in 
improvements,  under  the  control  of  the  Judge  Ordinary,  those  very  (dtiiluions 
wluch  at  present  are  the  most  unfavourable  for  improving  ^n  estate  of  that  dei* 
scription,  will  become  the  source  of  permanent  improvements,  which  will  enable 
&e  heir  of  entail  to  pay  off  the  jointure,  without  imposing  on  bimi  auy  very 
formidable  burden,  or  one  which  will  not  be  fully  compeuuated  by  tlic  increased' 
permanent  rent  which  tlie  estate  will  b,c  made  to  yield. 

Another  plan  might  be,  to  ordain  tlie  heirs  of  entail  to  plant  a  certain  part'ciir 
the  estate,  and  to  cut  tlie  wood  at  a  certain  period,  for  the  use  of  the  youk>ger 
^Idfen  ;  or  the  object  might  be  attained  by  a  combination  of  the"  t^^o  plaim 
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lion  which  may  circulate  in  England  or  the  colonies;  cannot  be  mif- 
appliedy  by  giving  place  to  a  forna  that  will  prevent  the  evil.  * 

This  will  give  a  fufficient  explanation  of  the  power  of  difpofal  of 
landed  property  by  fettlement.  What  relates  to  the  power  of  en- 
tailing is  of  deep  importance,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  a  fubjeft  of  extreme  delicacy^  and  interelling  in  a  very 
high  degred,  from  the  period  at  which  it  comes  forward.  It  ilands 
at  prefeht  in  a  fituation  where  its  effects  have  become  vifiblc  ;  when 
its  operation  on  the  private  intereds  of  individuals  may  be  fully  an- 
ticipated ;  and,  the  poflibility  of  the  comniierce  of  land  in  this  coun- 
try being  completely  obftru6led,  muft  be  in  the  full  contemplation 
of  the  obferver.  At  prefent  the  remedy  may  be  provided,  and  liave 
fo  gradual  an  operation,  as  to  i)roduce  its  full  benefit  without  in- 
jury or  inconveniency ;  whereas,  by  delay,  matters  may  become  un- 
manageable, and  the  remedy  produce  a  violent  and  dangerous  efFedt 
on  both  the  landed  and  monied  intereft  of  the  country. 

6ect.  iv: 

Of  Land  as  a  Security  for  Debt. 

■  (  .      .  •        f    .   <      -  » 

Land  may  becom.e  a  security  for  debt,  either  voluntarily,  by 
the  deed  of  the  party ;  or  involuntarily,  by  the  act  of  the  law. 

Of  the  Voluntary  Security. 

•  -  •  «.  t     .  . 

Land  becomes  voluntarily  a  security  for  debt  by  tlie  deed  qf 
the  proprietor,  where,  for  borrowed  money,  an  heritable  secu- 


*        *  Form  of  a  Dtsjwsition  of  Land  in  Scotland, 

.  I,  A,  do  hereby  givie,  dRA^iT,  and  dispone,  to  B,  hU  heirs  and  assignees 
whomsoever,  all  lanc^  ai^d  heritages  iq  Sco^and»  presently  belonging,  or 
wtiich  may  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  ray  dcatli.  In  which  lands  and  others 
I  bind  and  obh'ge  me  and  my  heirs  to  infeft  the  said  B,  by  a  double  manner  of 
bolding,  aihe  vel  de  me,  and  to  grant  all  deeds  necessary ;  reserving  my  owi^ 
liferent,  and  a,  power  to  alter  at  any  time  of  my  life ;  and  I  dispense  with  the 
delivery  hereof,  and  declare  the  same  to  be  efifectual,  though  foun^  lying  by 
ne  unddivered  at  the  tinie  of  niy  death,  fif  the  grantor  means  to  burdgn  his 
etisftohee  with  legacies.  He  may  do  it  here,  in  theie  terms :)  Burdening  always  the 
taKI  6.  with  such  legacies  as  \  may  at  any  time  app<Hnt ;  and  in  particular,  with 
the  fdlornng  sun^,  payable  the  first  Whi^nday  or  Martinmas  after  my  death. 
m«  tp  C,  the  sum  of  ;  &c     In  witness  whereof,  I'  have  written  and 

iulMcribed  |  these  presents  at ,  the >i—  day  of Onfe 

flioitttfiid  ei^t  liundred  and ' — ^  years,  before  thf^  witnesses,  E.  and  P. 

^^ktcrihe  them  J, 

iTbe  two  witnesses  subscribe 

oo  this  sid^,  eacli  adding  t^e  The  grantor  subscribes  here. 

word  witness  after  his  name., 

^  If  the  grantor  does  Hot  write  the  deed  with  his  oum  hand,  this  part  vnU  run 
in  these  terms :  ^*  /  have  subscribed  these  x*rcsents,  written  hy  J),  (describe  Lim) 
el 

02 
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lity  is  given  oyer  the  property.  The  form  of  this  security  ha$ 
undergone  a  considerable  change.  Anciently,  while  the  lending 
of  money  at  interest  was  prohibited,  various  devices  were  fallen 
upon  to  evade  the  law ; — ^rents  of  lapd  were  purchased  on  what 
were  denominated  annualrent-rights  ; — or  wadsets  were  acquired^ 
which  were  provisional  exchanges  of  land  for  money,  by  which  th^ 
proprietor  gave  the  use  of  his  land  for  the  use  of  the  money ;— r 
the  lender  was  called  the  wadsetter,  and  the  borrower  or  proprie* 
tor  of  the  land,  the  reverser,  because  he  had  the  right  of  reverr 
sion,  or  of  reclaiming  the  land  on  repayment  of  the  loan.  . 

The  wadset  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  practice,  anc) 
the  annualrent-right  totally  so ;  indeed,  such  a  form  as  that  of  the 
annualrent-right  could  not  stand  in  competition  with  the  herita- 
ble bond,  which  gave  not  only  an  annualrent-right,  but  a  right  in 
security  of  the  principal  sum,  as  well  as  of  the  interest;* 

By  the  heritable  bond  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
the  money,  or  the  existence  of  the  debt,  and  gives  an  obligation 
for  repayment ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  that  personal  obligation, 
he  conveys  his  lands  in  security  of  both  the  principal  sum  and 
interest.  The  deed  contains  regulations  for  settling  matters  be- 
twixt the  debtor  and  creditor  in  different  situations  that  may 
occur,  and  closes  with  a  warrant  for  giving  seisin  to  the  creditor, 
in  security  of  the  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  penalty.  Under 
this  warrant  seisin  is  given  to  the  creditor,  and  his  preference  is 
regulate;d  by  the  priority  of  the  registration  of  the  instrument  of 
seisin. 

In  this  manner  every  debt  affecting  land  appears  on  record^ 
and  this  publicity  has  not  been  attended  with  any  bad  con- 
sequences ;  on  the  contrary,  the  security  which  in  this  way  is 
given,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  debts  as  well  as  the 
order  of  their  preference,  enables  the  lender  to  advance  his 
money  up  to  the  value  of  the  property,  with  the  most  perfect 
safety  in  regard  to  tlie  extent  of  his  security,  and  the  order  of 
its  preference* 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  heritable  bond  ;  it  gives  a  right  in 
security  of  the  debt  over  a  certain  subject,  and  it  is  preferably 
according  to  the  priority  of  the  registration  of  the  seism  ;  but  it 
is  merely  accessory  to  the  personal  obligation ;  so  that  whatever 
discharges  the  debt,  puts  an  end  to  the  security,  and  frees  the 
estate.  Hence  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  property  in  the 
debtor  remains  entire,  and  on  his  death  passes  to  his  heir  by'ser^ 
vice  and  infeftment,  as  if  no  such  security  existed  ;  the  heritably 
debt,  however,  remaining  a  burden  on  the  estate,  or  being  dis- 
charged by  payment  or  intromissions,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  in  this  manner  a  landed  proprietor  may  render  hi» 
land  a  fund  of  credit; 
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Of  the  Involuntary  Security, 

The  Involuntary  or  Legal  Security  arises  from  the  diligence  of 
the  laWy  which  ia  open  to  every  man  that  holds  a  voucher  of  debt 
i^inst  a  landed  proprietor.  This  diligence  is  of  two  kinds ;  1. 
By  inhibition  the  proprietor  is  prevented  from  contracting  future 
debts  that  may  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  inhibiting  credit 
tor,  and  from  disposing  of  his  estate  to  the  prejudice  of  that  crcr 
ditor ;  2.  By  adjudication  the  estate  is  attached  in  payment  of 
the  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  a  fifth  part  more  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment  that  a  citation  is  given  on 'either  of  these  diligences,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is,  the  moment  the  inhibition  or  adjudication  is 
fully  executed,  they  are  guarded  by  liiigiosity^  a  principle  acknow- 
ledged in  practice,  and  which  puts  an  end  to  any  subsequent  con- 
veyance or  security  over  the  heritage  of  the  debtor,  which  might 
deprive  the  creditor  of  tlie  effect  of  his  diligence,  that  is,  of  his 
iahibitioB  or  adjudication. 

The  adjudication  is  a  form  of  action  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
non,  by  which  die  estate  of  the  debtor  is  decreed  to  belong  to 
the  creditor,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  principal,  interest,  and  a 
fiifth  part  more.  But  this  action  has  varied  much  from  what  it 
was  originally. 

By  c.  24.  of  Alexander  II.  it  was  enacted,  that  where  the  debt- 
or had  moveables  they  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt ; 
^f  there  were  no  moveables,  the  heritage  of  the  debtor  was  to 
be  taken  and  exposed  to  sale  at  four  different  head  courts.  When 
a  purchaser  appeared,  as  much  ,of  tlie  land  was  directed  to  be 
md  as  should  pay  the  debt — and  no  purchaser  appearing,  then 
a  proportion  of  the  land,  equal  to  the  debt,  was  to  be  set  apart 
at  the  sight  of  a  jury. 

During  this  period,  the  apprising,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
was  a  fair  and  honest  diligence,  by  which  a  just  proportion  of 
the  debtor's  heritage  was  given  in  payment  of  his  debt,  and  the 
Bale  was  absolute  and  irredeemable.  In  this  state  matters  re- 
mained, till,  by  the  act  1469,  c.  37,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ren- 
der this  diligence  more  acceptable  to  the  landed  interest ;  and 
with  thijB  view  a  power  of  redemption  within  seven  years  was 
given  to  the  debtor. 

.  The  effect  of  this  change  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  ap^ 
priser,  by  this  act,  ceased  to  be  absolute  proprietor  ;  he  became 
a  mere  temporary  proprietor,  who  not  only  had  no  interest  to  im- 
prove the  land,  but  whose  interest  lay  perfectly  in  opposition : 
His  object  was  to  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  remained  in  his 
Idmds ;  and  this  he  could  do  only  by  exhausting  or  wasting 
the  ground.  But  this  form  of  diligence  was  to  undergo  a  much 
greater  degree  of  debasement ;  for  hitherto  the  apprising  preserv- 
ed a  just  proportion  betwixt  the  land  given  out  and  the  debt ;  it 
Was  conducted  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a  jury  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Tl)e  power  of  redemption  tended  to  loosen  these 
forms.    In  place  of  being  conducted  before  the  sheriff  of  tlie  coun* 
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•  •  •  ' 

ty,  the  apprising  proceeded  before  a  messenger  at  arms  tis  sheriff. 
in  that  part.  In  place  of  being  held  in  the  county,  the  court  was 
lield  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  place  of  a  jury  of  rieighbouni,  a  jury  of 
the  lowed  clefcfiption  proportioned  the  eftate ;  fo  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time  the  eftate,  whatever  its  value  might  be,  was  apprifed  to 
the  creditor  in  payment  of  his  debt,  however  difproporlioned ;  and 
by  the  lapfe  of  feven  years  the  property  became  the  creditor's :  And 
many  great  eftates  were  in  this  way  acquired^ 

A  proceeding  fo  fhamefuUy  unjuft  could  not  be  fuflFered  ;  and 
the  Legiilature,  by  the  aci  162 1,  c.  6,  provided,  that  during  the 
years  and  fpace  the  lands  are  redeertaable,  the  creditor  (hall  have 
right  to  no  further  part  of  the  rents  than  what  will  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  debt ;  and  if  the  creditor  (hall  intromit  with  any  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  rents,  they  (hall  be  imputable  in  extinftion  pro  tanta 
of  the  debt ;  and  if  they  (hall  extingui(h  the  debt,  priiicipaK  intereft, 
and  expenfes,  the  comprifing  (hall  ijpsojacto  expire.  Thii  aft  gave 
rife  to  a  variety  of  intricate  and  barafHiig  queftions  of  accountiogf 
betwixt  the  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  the  fmalleft  balance  of  the 

-  -  • 

debt  remaining  due  at  the  expiry  pf  the  legal,  had  theeffeft  of  trans* 
ferring  the  eftate  to  the  creditor.  '     '      •     ' 

It  was  next  found  neceflfary  to  eq::2lize  the  diligence  of  creditors  ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  aft  1661,  c.  62,  which  gave  a  pari  passU 

preference  to  all  apprifings  within  year  and  day  of  the  firft  efleftual 

■  I.        ..•.i«t 

one. 

This  form  of  attaching  land,  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  upon  it, — from  the  intricacy  of  the  proceedings,— ^from  thd 
queftions  to  which  it  was  apt  to  give  rife, — and  from  the  expenfe 
with  which  it  was  attended,  required  to  be  reformed ;  and  by  the 
aft  1672,  it  was  changed  from  its  ancient  form,  to  that  of  an  a6Hon 
before  the  Court  of  SefHon.  *  The  moft  remarkable  thing  that 
took  place  upon  this  occadon,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  ad- 
judication to  its  original  purity,  by  enafting,  that  a  proportion  of 
the  eftate  (hould  be  given  off  to  the  creditor,  precifely  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  This,  however,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  land* 
ed  intereft  ;  and  it  was  evaded,  by  giving  an  option  to  the  debtor  to 
produce  his  titles,  and  clear  incumbrances  ;  and,  where  this  could  not 
be  done,  a  general  adjudication  of  the  whole  eftate  was  to  continue 
to  take  place. 

This  put  a  total  bar  to  the  iheafure.  It  has  never  yet  been  in  the 
power  of  a  debtor  to  clear  off  incumbrances  ;  arid  confequently  there 

•  This  affords  an  example  of  the  change  from  jury-trial  in  civil  cases  that 
took  place  in  this  country.  The  apprising  prodceded  on  a  brieve ;  and  it  was 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that  the  estate  was  valued  and  adjudged  to  tlie  creditor 
under  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  then  under  a  sheriff  in  that  place,  until 
the  corruptions  of  the  system  required  a  change,  and  led  to  the  rict  by  miiiclf 
the  old  ibrras  were  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  an  action  before  the  Court  of 
Session  substituted.  It  is  in  this  we  have  a  magnified  picture  of  what  took- placet 
at  a  more  remote  period,  and  by  the  gradual  operations  of  practice,  ^nd  tbe  in^ 
flu«nce  of  new  courts,  in  all  the  departments  of  civil  bmdness. 
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h9»  not  be'en»  from  the  date  of  the  ftatute,  a  fiogle  inftance  of  a  fpe- 
cial  adjudication^  where  the  precife  value  in  land  has  been  given  off 
40  the  creditor.  All  the  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been  made,  to 
xromply  with  this  alternative  of  the  statute,  have  only  had  the  eSeQ. 
iof  occationing  delay  ;  but  in  no  inftance  has  this  option  been  found 
|>ra6ticable. 

This  ftate  of  the  diligence  has  gradually  influenced  the  decifione 
of  the  Court ;  and  although  ftridly  the  expiry  of  the  legal  ought  to 
convey  a  right  c^f  property  to  the  creditor,  yet  pra^ice  has  required 
a  declarator  of  the  expiry  of  the  legal  to  produce  this  eflfe<5l ;  fo  that 
until  this  declarator,  the  modern  adjudication  is  a  mere  fecurity  for 
the  debt,  principal,  intereft,  and  a  iif th  part  more  of  the  debt,  which, 
by  payment  of  the  debt*  may,  at  any  time^  be  cleared  o£F.  It  is  on- 
4y  after  the  declarator  of  the  expiry,  or  by  a  charter  of  adjudication 
•and  infeftment,  followed  by  forty  years  pofTcifion,  that  the  eight  in 
the  creditor  becomes  a  right  of  property. 

As  the. adjudication  is  thus  from  the  first  a  burden  on  land, 
its  publication  became  necessary  ;  and  this  has  been  attained  by 
its  entering  a  register  devised  on  purpose,  which  contains  an  ah^- 
^tract  of  the  adjudication-— the  parties; — the  debt— and  the  sub- 
jects over  which  the  diligence  extends. 

It  remains  only  ito  take  notice  of  the  Judicial  Sale.  This  ac- 
-tion  may  be  .brought  by  any  heritable  creditor  ;  but  it  requires 
jChat  the  .estate  should  be  ^bankrupt,  that  is,  that  the  interest  of 
the  debts  secured  upon  it  shall  exceed  the  rents  of  the  estate. 
iWhere  this  is  the  case,  ^e<]oQrt  authorise  a  sale  by  public  roup, 
and  the  price  is  divided  amongst  those  having  securities  over  the 
testate,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  preference  established  by  law. 
Where  the  rents  exceed  the  interest  of  the  debts  heritably  secured, 
fio  sale  can  take  place  ;  but  these  rents  will  be  paid  over  to  the 
heritable  creditors. 

In  this  view  of  die  diligence  of  the  law  for  affecting  land,  the 
.influence  of  the  landed  proprietor  is  very  .conspicuous,  though  it 
11  by  no  means  clear  that  his  true  interest  has  been  fully  perceiv- 
ed, or  the  arrangen>ents  very  fortunately  made.  The  departure 
irom  an  absolute  sale  was  in  many  ways  prejudicial,  though  now, 
where  it  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  security,  these  incon- 
veniences are  notfelt.  But  tliere  is  one  <:onsequence  which  every 
tnan  of  business  must  have  witnessed  with  concern,  and  that 
jurises  from  the  pari  passu  preference  of  adjudications. 
.  This  preference  renders  it  necessary,  whenever  a  creditor  ad- 
judges, that  every  other  creditor  shall  do  the  i>ame  ;  .consequent- 
ly, if  a  man  be  possessed  of  land  worth  20,000/.  and  have  debts 
to  the  extent  of  12,000/.  or  15,000/.,  if  any  one  of  his  creditors 
shall  be  advised  to  adjudge,  the  whole  mu«t  follow  the  example, 
^hich  raises  the  debts  at  once  one  fifdi  above  their  former  a- 
XDount ;  and  this  addition,  with  the  expense  of  a  sale,  will  ex^ 
liaust  every  fraction  of  his  property,  and  leave  him  without  one 
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shilling  of  reversion.     Such  scenes  every  roan  of  business  arasl 
have  witnessed. 

i 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  happened  (so  rapid  has  been  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  landed  property),  that  the  delay  of  a  few  yeari 
has  been  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  any  sacrifice;  and 
therefore  the  means  of  prr.tr. ictir-v  ;i  jiile  hiive  been  considered  9$ 
valuable.  But  t'^  •  :s:rcasc  (»f  The  (l:'ht=^,  and  the  expenses  which 
adjudicatior.  :i  i\;  various  diligence  of  tlie  law  occasion,  have 
often  boon  -.  r:.:;-.-  of  very  distressing  scenes  ;  and  the  questicm 
is,  V-"h.  i;v T  iL  were  not  a  most  desirable  thing  for  a  landed  pro- 
prit'tc  V  ;o  j)ossess  the  means  of  stopping  such  proceedings,  and 
preventing  such  expense,  should  he  be  so  inclined  ?  This  would 
ncL  narrow  the  powers  of  the  landed  proprietor,  nbr  deprive  him 
of  any  one  advantage,  real  or  imaginary,  he  may  at  present  en- 
joy ;  it  would  merely  add  to  his  powers  tliat  of  preventing  hk 
creditors  from  tearing  his  estate  to  pieces,  and  depriving  him  of 
a  reversion  he  might  otherwise  retain. 

For  instance,  were  a  law  enacted  which  should  enable  a  landed 
proprietor  to  put  his  property  under  the  management  of  the 
Court — should  enable  them  to  convert  it  into  money — to  place  the 
price  in  the  national  banks,  subject  to  their  orders— and  to  divide 
that  price  amongst  those  who  may  lodge  claims — and  at  the 
same  time  put  ad  end  to  all  further  diligence,  and  all  expense ; 
it  is  obvious  that  the  one  fifth  added  to  the  debt  by  the  adjudi- 
cation, would  be  saved,  as  well  as  much  of  the  expense  of  the 
sale  ;  and  thus  in  many  cases  a  reversion  might  be  secured  to 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  who  at  present  must  remain  a  melancholy 
observer  of  the  waste  of  judicial  forms,  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  funds  whichy  on  such  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested,  would  be 
saved  to  him. 

This  is  not  a  measure  that  any  one  could  force  upon  a  landed 
proprietor  ;  and  so  far  it  would  not  deprive  him  of  the  advati« 
tages  he  may  conceive  to  be  valuable,  and  which  are  at  present 
Within  his  power.  It  is  merely  a  means  of  saving  expense,  which, 
in  innumerable  instances,  a  debtor  may  wish  to  possess.  It  puts 
a  stop  to  scenes  which  every  honest  and  humane  creditor  woilld 
wish  to  avoid,  but  which  at  present  he  may  be  forced  into  by  a 
malicious  or  a  dishonest  creditor.  To  those  who  have  not  wic- 
tiessed  the  destructive  effects  of  a  judicial  sale,  and  of  the  dili- 
gence with  which  it  is  attended,  this  proposal  can  scarcely  be 
duly  appreciated  ;  while  those  who  have  fully  con^dered  such 
cases,  must  be  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the 
landed  proprietor  from  such  a  measure. 

Sect.  V. 

Of  Leasehold  Propertj/, 

No  subject  can  be  more  generally  interesting  than  that  which 
falls  to  be  treated  of  under  the  present  section,  since  on  it  the 
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ri^bt  to  the  ir.ees  growing  on  the  land,  nor  to  the  minerals  under 
the  surface.  It  is  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crop« 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  that  tlie  tenant  has  right.  This 
right  passes  to  his  heir  during  the  period  pf  the  lease  ;  but  the 
tenant  has  no  power  to  assign  nQr  subset,  nor  CQnseqgently  to 
give  a  right  past  the  heir  at  law.  The  landlord's  right  consistf 
in  the  rent  he  receives,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  payment  of 
it,  under  the  hypothec  conferred  on  him  by  law. 

Without  a  lease,  the  power  possessed  by  the  tenant  continues 
only  for  a  year ;  but  with  a  lease,  when  followed  by  possession, 
the  right  of  the  tenant  continues,  under  tlie  act  X44<9,  duripg  th# 
period  stipulated  by  the  lease.  By  this  statute,  a  lease  so  sup- 
ported is  declared  to  be  effectual  against  purchasers,  and  al) 
pthers  possessing  a  feudal  right  in  the  lands  ;  and  it  is  the  con- 
ditions connected  with  the  written  lease,  that  require  to  be  well 
considered,  and  rendered  liberal  and  just,  or  wliich  perhaps  tlu; 
public  law  ought  in  a  certain  degree  to  protect.  . 

The  great  points  for  consideration  refer  to  the  rules  of  manage- 
inent  imposed  on  the  tenant,  and  the  security  of  agricultural  ca- 
pital. With  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  it  can  scarcely  b^ 
made  a  question  now,  whetlier  tlie  tenant  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  use  his  own  knowledge  and  skill  in  directing  matters,  in  whicb 
his  own  interest  is  so  materially  interested.  The  whole  pointy 
therefore,  refers  to  sucli  general  rules  as  may  prevent  acts  from 
being  done  which  wopld  materially  injure  the  farm ;  but  in  few 
cases  that  can  be  supposed,  would  it  be  attempted  to  lay  down 
irules  that  might  teach  the  farmer  his  own  art. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  interest  of  the  individual,  t^;^ 
well  as  of  the  community,  require  protecting  powers  in  favour 
of  the  proprietor,  more  especially  in  those  cases  where  with  much 
care  and  at  great  ex|)ense  he  has  brought  a  farm  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  With  this  view,  there  are  two  means  which  prac- 
tice has  introduced ;  one  is,  by  a  high  and  penal  rent,  to  insure 
that  mode  of  culture  which  may  be  neeessary  to  retain  the  fann 
in  its  improved  state  ;  the  other  is,  a  power  of  prphibiting  cer* 
tain  acts  ;  but  as  these  may  be  committed  unknown  to  the  land^ 
lord,  a  penalty  must  be  imposed  on  the  commission  pf  the  act^ 
These  in  the  common  case  are  both  in  a  similar  situation,  in  so 
far  as  the  tenant  does  the  act  with  all  the  consequences  before 
him,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  consented  to  the  rent  or 
penalty  in  the  very  commission  of  the  act  to  wliich  either  may 
Jiave  been  annexed. 

The  propriety  of  giving  such  protecting  power  to  the  landlorc^ 
is  now  sufficiently  understood ;  still  there  is  a  distinction  betwixtT 
the  rent  and  the  penalty : — The  former  entitles  the  tenant  on  all 
occasions  to  follow  the  prohibited  mode,  on  payment  of  the  ad- 
jditional  rent  stipulated  by  the  lease ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
penalty;  the  landlord  may  prohibit  the  act;  even  should  the  tei^ 
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Xwmt  oiFer  to  pay  the  penalty.  This  distinction,  however,  does 
not  necessarily .  carry  with  it  a  difference  in  the  decision  of  thq 
Court ;  for  where  the  penalty  is  reasonably  proportioned  to  the 
damage  done,  or  which  may  be  doi^e  by  the  tenant,  the  penalty 
{s  as  clearly  exigible  as  the  rent.  The  only  effect  is,  to  enable 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  penalty^  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not 
too  high,  and  by  their  equitab}e  powers,  to  rescript  the  penaltj 
to  a  fair  indemnification  91  the  damage. 

But  what  is  of  principal  importance,  and  which  seems  to  re- 
quire the  most  serious  attention,  and  perhaps  a  departure  froz^ 
pie  natural  prejudices  of  the  landlord,  is  the  preservation  an4 
freedom  of  agricultural  capital.  Wliere  a  tenant  has  honestly 
and  fairly  improved  his  farm,  and  e^^pended  his  capita)  in  a  man-^ 
per  that  has  materially  raised  the  value  of  his  farm  ;  shquld  any 
inisfortune  overtake  him,  there  is  no  gentleman  that  would  allovr 
himself  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  tearing  fi*om  him  and  froni 
his  creditors  his  interest  in  the  lease.  Neither  would  any  gen- 
tleman take  advantage  of  the  state  of  his  tenant's  family,  an^ 
t'  revent  the  tenant  from  disposing  of  his  lease  in  the  event  of 
is  death,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
^at  family  ;  and  it  is  this  very  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord that  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  misfortune :  for  however 
safe  the  tenant  may  be,  and  in  general  truly  is,  in  the  hands  of 
bis  landlord  ;  yet  his  absence,  his  disability  to  act,  or  the  mine? 
fity  of  the  heir,  as  well  as  tlie  whim  or  caprice  of  an  individual, 
(resides  the  necessity  of  humouring  an  individual  on  whom  so 
much  depends,  must  ever  preserve  the  tenant  in  a  state  of  un- 
easiness and  dependence,  and  must  materially  damp  that  spirit 
^hich  would  otherwise  so  naturally  turn  capital  to  that  object. 
Such  powers  in  a  landlord  must  render  the  tenant  dependent ; 
and  the  landlord  must  resolve  to  purchase  that  dependency  at  4 
considerable  diminution  of  his  yearly  income. 

This  power  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  contract  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  but  seem3 
io  have  arisen  from  causes  long  ago  extinct,  and  to  be  connected 
with  a  state  of  manners  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day. 

As  long  as  the  security  of  the  proprietor  from  foreign  iproad, 
or  his  preservation  from  the  resentment  of  a  neighbour,  arose 
lirom  the  characters  of  his  tenants,  or  their  attachment  to  his 
person,  the  choice  of  a  tenant  might  have  been  a  point  of  pri- 
mary importance.  A  landlord,  too,  was  bound  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  his  tenants ;  and  this  also  was  a  reason  why  the  te- 
nant should  have  been  such  as  the  landlord  approved  of.  But 
however  satisfactory  a  reason  this  may  atfbrd  for  the  restrictions 
under  which  tenants  were  formerly  laid  in  the  disposal  of  their 
lease,  it  can  give  little  support  to  the  modern  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject. 
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Out  of  scenes  of  comparative  indolence  and  inaction,  tenants 
have  been  roused  into  a  state  of  activity  and  diligence.  Capital 
has  been  collected  and  skill  acquired  ;  and  it  is  this  skill  and  ca- 
pital the  tenant '  brings  into  action  in  the  contract  of  Yease* 
Ought  this  capital  then,  in  sound  wisdom  or  expediency,  the 
moment  it  becomes  united  with  the  property  of  the  landlord,  to 
be  taken  from  under  the  power  of  the  tenant,  and  totally  disre- 
garded by  the  law  ?  Ought  it,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's  death, 
to  be  put  beyond  his  Control  ?  On  the  approach  of  age,  or  the 
Stroke  of  disease,  ought  it  to  be  forcibly  continued  under  an  in- 
efficient management  ?  Or,  in  the  event  that  his  credit  fail  in  the 
course  of  successful  improvements,  ought  all  he  has  done  to  be^ 
come  instantly  the  property  of  the  landlord  ?  In  another  vrewr, 
ought  a  tenant  who  has  raised  a  property  for  his  infant  heir,  tof 
be  tied  down  to  place  that  property  in  the  management  of  a  tu- 
tor or  factor,  whose  want  of  interest  or  of  energy  will  be  mor6 
likely  to  dissipate  his  savings,  than  to  secure  them  for  his  heir  ? 

These  are  all  points  deeply  interesting  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  from  every 
landed  proprietor.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  tenant  who  has 
no  power  of  disposal  of  his  lease,  will  employ  his  capital  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm  with  equal  freedom  as  if  it  were  at  birf 
disposal  ?  Or,  were  he  to  apply  to  a  monied  man  for  assistance^ 
would  he  succeed  equally  in  his  application  with  or  without  the 
means  of  giving  a  security  over  his  lease  ?  But  perhaps  these 
questions  are  connected  with  certain  prejudices,  of'which  the 
landed  proprietor  is  not  fully  aware.  Let  him  suppose  then  a  ge- 
neral law,  which  should  force  the  heir  of  every  merchant  to  con- 
tinue in  precisely  the  same  line  of  trade  with  his  ancestor ;  or 
which  should  secure  the  c&pitnl  of  the  merchant  to  his  heir-at- 
law,  without  the  possibility  of  his  assigning  it  to  another,  or  of 
dividing  it  amongst  his  children,  or  of  preferring  one  child  to  an- 
other :  Or,  to  cro\vn  the  absurdity  of  such  a  regulation,  let  him 
suppose  that,  in  the  event  of  the  bankrupty  of  the  merchant,  his 
whole  stock  should  instantly  become  the  property  of  his  Majes- 
fy : — The  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  regulations  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  be  perceived. '  But  they  are  not  more  unjust  or  impoli- 
tic, than  what  arises  from  the  want  of  a  power  of  assigning  a 
lease,  or  of  defeating  the  interest  of  the  heir-at-law ;  nor  worse 
than  that  usual  clause,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's 
bankruptcy,  the  lease  is  forfeited  to  the  landlord. 

The  consequences  certainly  must  be,  that  as  long  as  the  law 
remains  as  it  does  at  present,  the  interest  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tor must  suffer,  and,  through  him,  the  interest  of  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  whose  prosperity  so  much  depends  on  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  the  country. 

May  it  not,  therefore,  be  allowable  to  suggest  the  following 
point}-,  as  affording  fit  subjects  of  consideration.     !♦  Whether  ^ 
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would  not  tend  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  that  the  tenant 
should  have  the  sole  and  entire  interest  in  the  lease  during  the 
whole  of  its  period,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assign  or  dispose  of 
the  lease,  or  to  give  it  in  security ;  he  and  the  person  deriving 
right  from  him  remaining  liable  in  all  the  obligations  incumbent 
.^  the  tenant.  2.  Whether  the  tenant  ought  not  to  possess  the 
power  of  transferring  his  lease  by  his  settlement,  of  preferring 
one  child  to  another,  or  of  giving  it  to  a  stranger.  3.  Whether 
he  ought  not,  in  the  case  of  a  minor  heir,  or  of  daughters,  &c. 
to  possess  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  lease  for  the  benefit  of 
big  successors.  And  lastly,  Whether  every  danger  likely  to  en- 
sue  to  the  landlord  from  these  powers  might  not  be  avoided,  by 
giving  him  a  right  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  where«r 
ever  it  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  a  stranger ;  or  whether  in- 
deed the  safety  of  the  landlord  might  not  be  secured,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  consistently  with  the  just  interests  of  the  tenant.   ' 

2.  Of  the  Lease  as  a  Title  to  Land. 

The  feudal  investiture  has  been  used  throughout  the  country  as 
the  title  of  the  most  insignificant  heritable  property.  There  is  no^ 
a  *  cot-house  and  a  kail-yard^  that  is  not  held  by  deeds  as  formal, 
and  nearly  as  expensive,  as  the  titles  of  a  valuable  estate.  Tl^e 
consequence  of  this  necessarily  is,  that  the  proprietors  avoid  com- 
pleting their  titles  ;  and  these  possessions  depending  on  the  same 
leudal  principles  that  regulate  great  estates,  the  utmost  confusion 
arises,  and  the  property  is  lost  to  the  ju»t  proprietor,  or  sunk  ia 
the  expense  with  which  the  titles  are  unavoidably  attended. 

In  such  cases,  how  great  would  the  relief  be,  were  the  proprie- 
tors permitted  and  encouraged  to  exchange  their  titles  of  posses - 
iion  (the  charter  and  seisin)  for  leases,  either  perpetual,  or  what 
xnight  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  perpetuity,  for  a  period  of 
999  years. 

In  transmuting  such  titles,  or  in  constituting  an  original  right 
of  this  kind,  the  expense  would  be  moderate,  and  would  produce 
an  eflfectual  title ;  for  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  service,  and  pre- 
cept of  clare  constat  and  seisin,  (equal  to  the  purchase-money  al- 
most of  such  properties),  would  step  into  possession  without  ex- 
pense, and  his  possession  would  efiFectually  complete  his  right: 
Where  again  the  property  was  to  be  disposed  of,  a  simple  assig- 
nation, intimated  to  the  landlord,  would  complete  the  right  of 
the  purchaser. 

There  is  one  consequence  flows  from  the  present  titles ; — the 
subject  may  be  rendered  a  security  for  money.  But  the  same 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  record  of  leases;  and  a  lease 
might  be  assigned  in  security  of  a  debt,  the  priority  of  which 
right  might  be  ascertained  by  entering  such  a  record,  as  effec- 
tually as  by  tlie  intervention  of  an  heritable  bond,  and  the  re^iv*' 
tration  of  a  seisin. 
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From  such  ^  plan,  one  advantage  would  arise,  it  might  serV# 
lis  an  experiment  for  the  proposed  registration  of  the  disposition, 
in  place  of  the  seisin  following  on  the  disposition ;  for  if  it  wer6 
found,  that  the  registration  of  the  lease  answered  every  purpose 
to  which  the  registration  of  the  seisin  is  applied,  it  would  afford 
a  complete  assurance,  that  the  registration  of  the  disposition 
would  be  ecjually  useful. 

If,  therefore,  perpetual  leases  were  introduced  into  practicet 
and  were  they  to  receive  effect  by  registration  in  a  new  record  to 
be  introduced  for  that  purpose,  the  utmost  relief  would  be  given 
to  small  proprietors ;  and  it  might  lead,  in  alt  probability,  to  sL 
safe  and  cheap  conveyance  of  property  of  greater  value,  and  ad 
come  to  improve  materially  the  conveyancing  of  the  coimtry. 

Sect.  YL 

Of  the  Prcmsionfor  the  Clergy j  and  the  Support  qfihe  Pddr. 

Under  the  present  section,  the  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
means  of  supporting  the  poor,  are  to  be  treated  of  merely  as  ^ey 
f elate  to  the  landed  proprietoi*,  or  may  be  supposed  to  affect'  the 
commerce  of  land. 

Of  the  Provision  for  the  Clergy. 

The  provision  for  the  clergy  arises  from  the  rents  of  land,  thaif 
IS,  from  the  teinds,  which  form  a  burden  on  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  But  as  this  burcfen  is  affected  by  the  circumstanced 
under  which  tKe  teinds  were'  placed  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  teinds  becomes  necessary,  ill 
Order  to  give  a  just  view  of  this  burden!, 

Teinds  are  to  be  considered  as  a  proportion  of  the  rents  of  land; 
and  these,  before"  the  Reformation,  stood  in  situations  that  still 
affeet  the  nattire  of  the  teinds  of  different  estates.  Some  belong** 
ed  to  the  Religious  Houses;  others  to  the  Dignified  Clergy;  o^ 
thers  to  the  Pastor;  and  some,  previous  to  tfiat  period,  had  been 
irregularly  given  out  to  Laymen  ^  and  lastly,  teinds  had  beeii 
given  for  the  use  of  Colleges. 

On  the  Reformation,  and  consequent  aboluiori  of  the  abbacfei 
and  monarteries,-  both  the  lands  and  teinds  of  these  establish* 
ments  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  So  also,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  Episcopacy,  the  teinds  that  hlad  beieh  in  th6  hands  of  the 
Dignified  Clergy,  fell  to  the  Crown,  of  which,  such  part  as  had 
hot  been  gifted  by  the  Crown,  were  restored  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Bishops  f  and,  on  the  final  suppression  of  that  order,  fell 
again  to  the  Crown.  The  teinds  derived  from  the  Religious  Hoi- 
ies,  and  part  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dignified  Cler« 
gy,  were  given  out  to  Titulars  of  tithes,  as  they  were  called;  and 
part  of  the  Bishops'  tithes  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
These  grants  being  given  rather  too  profusely,  Charles  I.  endea- 
voured to  check  and  resume  the  rights,  which  fed  to  a  submission 
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tb  his  Majesty  by  all  concerned ;  and  the  object  of  the  decree-ar^ 
bitral  pronounced  in  that  submission,  was, — to  secure  an  annuity 
to  the  Crown  out  of  the  teinds» — ^to  give  to  the,  heritors  a  power 
of  pursuing  a  valuation^  and  of  purchasing  their  teinds, — and  to 
the  clergy  a  sufficient  provision^  For  this  purpose,  commission* 
^rs  >^ere  appointed  ;  whose  powers,  by  subsequent  regulations 
and  enactments,  are  now  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
Commissioners  of  Tithes  ;  and-  it  is  by  them,  in  that  character, 
^at  all  valuations  of  tithes,  and  all  questions  in  regard  to  the 
stipends  of  the  clergy,  are  determined. 

■  This  relates  to  the  teinds  which  belonged  to  the  Religious 
Houses  and  to  the  Dignified  Clergy;  all  ot*  which,  it  is  believed, 
were  given  out,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Bishops'  tithes,- 
that  are  still  in  the  Crovtrn.  The  tithes,  again,  which  were  in  the 
hands  o£  the  Pastor  serving  the  cure,  before  the  Reformation^ 
HeW  partly  into  the  hands  of  the  patron,  m  consequence  of  bar- 
gains made  with  the  pastor ;  and  when  the  patron  was  deprived 
df  the  patronage,  by  164?9,  c.  39,  he  received  right  to  the  whole 
teinds  of  the  parish,  on  condition  of  hi&  providing  a  sufficient  liv« 
ing  for  the  pastor ;  but  he  was  bound  to  sell  their  teinds  to  the 
heritors  at  six  years  purchase.  And  when,  by  the  12th  of  Anne,^ 
the  right  of  patronage  was  restored,  the  teinds  were  not  demand* 
ed  back  ;  so  that  these  teinds  remain  (under  tlie  burden  of  sell* 
Ing)  with  the  patron. 

*  It  will  thus  be  underftood^  that  all  teinds^  of  whatever  kind,  may 
have  been  valued ;  that  thofe  holding  of  titulars  may  be  purchafed 
at  nine  years  purchafe,  and  the  teinds  held  of  patrons  at  fix ;  and 
hence  the  teinds  of  a  pariih  on  which  the  flipend,  or  the  augmenta- 
tibn  of  the  ilipend  of  the  minifter,  is  to  be  allocated  or  proportion* 
td,  may  fland  as  follows : — ^There  may  be  teinds  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, who,  before  the  Reformation^  had  received  from  churchmen 
both  flock  and  teind^  which  never  had  been  feparated  ;  and  where 
fuch  rights  are  prior  to  1587,  the  lands  are  not  fubject  to  telnd : 
There  may  be  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown^ — Teinds  in  the 
hands  of  the  titular, — Teinds  derived  by  the  heritor  or  proprietor  of 
the  bnd  from  the  titular,..-^r  teimds  held  in  leafe  of  the  titular  by 
the  heritor ; — Or  the  teinds  may  be  in  the  patron,  or  fold  or  let  in 
kafe  by  the  patron  to  the  heritor ;  and  of  thefe,  fome  are  more  di- 
K^Uy  liable  to  the  augmentation  than  others. 

The  rule  of  allocation  is  jiifl^  and  fimple^  All  teinds  are  equally 
liable ;  and  were  they  all  itill  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  they 
would  all  be  equally  liable  to  allocation.  But  where  the  Crown 
has  given  out  part  of  the  teinds,  what  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  unlefs  they  be  bifhops'  teinds,  mud  be  firft  taken,  before 
thofe  can  be  touched  which  have  been  given  away  by  the  Crown  ; 
•nd,  in  the  fame  way,-  where  the  claim  comes  upon  a  titular  or  pa^ 
tron,  the  teinds  he  has  fold  or  let  in  leafe  are  not  to  be  affected,  uo« 
t3  thofe  are  cxhauHed  that  remain  in  ihs  hands  of  the  titular  or  pa<i 
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tron  :  And  here  two  things  will  be  obferved ; — ^that  in  regard  to  the 
teinds  let  in  leafe,  the  rents  mud  firft  be  taken,  before  the  furplu^ 
terad-duty  enjoyed  under  the  leafe  can  be  allocated  upon ; — and  a  dif* 
tin£l]on  will  alfo  be  made  betwixt  the  teinds  of  other  lands  held  by. 
a  titular  or  patron,  and  the  teinds  of  his  own  lands. 

The  order  of  allocation  is  this  :  1.  Teinds  in  the  hands  of  the 
the  Crown,  under  the  exception  of  bifhops'  teinds  ;  2.  Teinds  in  the 
hands  of  the  titular  or  patron,  (the  teinds  of  lands  not  their  owd 
property),  the  tack-duty  of  whati^  fet  in  leafe.  beint^  exhaufted  he*. 
fore  the  furplus  teind-duty  can  be  touched ;  3.  Thefe  being  exhauft-* 
cd,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  heritors  in  the  parifh, 
that  is,  titulars'  or  patrons'  teinds,  as  well  as  the  teinds  which  have  been 
purchafed  from  the  titular  or  patron — all  of  which  will  be  affected 
tqually  ;  4.  Bifhops  teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ;  and  kistlj^^ 
Teinds  which  have  been  fet  apart  for  hofpitals  and  colleges.  In  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  augmented  ftipend  of  the  prefent  day  is  drawa 
from  the  teinds  of  the  pariih. 

But  it  may  have  happened  that  the  teinds  of  a  parifh  are  fnfnffi* 
eient  to  afford  a  proper  provifiop  to  the  clergyman  ;  and  wherever 
they  are  infufficient  to  give  what,  at  the  received  or  court  conver* 
Hon  of  grain,  is  equal  to  150/.  Sterling  joer  anntitn^  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  10,000/.  a-year  has  been  given,  from  which  as  much  may  be 
added  as  will  roife  the  ftipend  to  that  fum. 

To  complete  the  view  of  the  legal  provifion  for  the  clergy,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  every  clergyman  is  entitled  by  law  to  a  maofe, 
a  glebe,  and  grafs  for  his  horfe  and  two  cows,  to  be  fet  apart  by  the 
prefbylery. 

The  manfe  includes  a  dwelling-houfe,  (in  fome  inflanceff  cofling 
above  1000/.  Sterling),  stable,  barn,  and  byre,  with  a  garden,  for 
which  half  an  acre  is  allowed.  The  ordinary  repairs  are  given  by 
the  incumbent ;  but  extraordinary  repairs  muil  be  made  by  the  he* 
ritors. 

The  glebe  confifts  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  or,  where  there  if 
no  arable  land,  16  soinns  of  gryfs  land,  (each  foum  being  fufi&cient 
to  pafture  ten  fliecp  or  one  cow).  The  glebe  is  a  burden  on  the' 
church-lands  witliin  the  pariih,  or,  if  there  be  none,  on  the  heritors 
art  large. 

The  grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows  is  given  from  church-lands  ^ 
or,  where  there  are  none  within  the  pariih,  or  they  are  at  too  great  a 
diilance,  the  minifter  is  entitled  to  20/.  Scots  annually  as  an  equiva- 
lent ;  and  this  falls  as  a  burden  on  the  proprietors  of  church-lands. 

It  is  through  the  teinds  that,  the  landed  proprietor  has  any  con- 
ncsion  with  the  provifion  for  the  clergy  ;  and  where  the  teinds  have 
been  valued,  it  is  the  valued  duty  only  that  the  heritor  pays,  and 
that  cither  to  the  minillcr,  or  to  the  party  having  right  to  the  teinds; 
or,  where  his  teinds  have  been  purchafed,  he  retains  them,  excepting 
where  tlie  other  teinds  primarily  liable  are  exhaufted;  and  then  a  fu^ 
turc  augnvetUation  may  be  allocated  on  his  teinds^  proportionally 
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With  the  teinds  of  other  heritors  in  the  parifh  who  have  heritable 
rfghts.  Where  the  teinds  have  heen  early  valued,  the  teind-duty 
will  be  very  different  in  its  amount  from  the  teinds  of  land  which 
never  have  been  valued;  But  this  makes  no  difference  to  the  pur- 
chafer;  he  knows  at  all  times  the  valpe  of  the  teinds,  whether  they 
have  been  previoufly  valued,  or  remain  ftill  to  be  valued :  The  teind 
thus  afcertained  is  no  more  than  a  feu-duty,  or  any  other  afcertained 
bnrden,  and  the  purchaser  proportions  his  price  accordingly;  He 
pays  for  no  more  than  what  he  actually  receives  value  for.  Teinds 
in  this  way  do  not  affect  the  commerce  of  lands. 

To  close  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  in  what 
manner  teinds  are  now  valued.  The  action  of  valuation  pro- 
ceeds before  the  Court  of  Session,  to  which  the  titular  and  cler- 
gyman are  made  parties,  as  both  have  an  interest  in  it.  A  proof 
IS  allowed  ;  and  the  following  particulars  l^ill  show  in  what  man* 
ner  the  teind  is  ascertained.  1.  When  the  lands  are  in  the  na« 
tural  possession  of  the  proprietor,  evidence  must  be  brought  of 
what  they  would  give  were  they  let  on  a-  nineteen  years*  leasee 
d.  When  let  in  lease,  the  full  rent  must  be  ascertained,  by  add- 
ing the  value  of  any  grassum  or  consideration  that  may  have 
been  given  for  the  lease,  with  the  value  of  victual  paid  to  the 
landlord,  poultry,  &c.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cer- 
tain articles  of  deduction  from  the  rents;  as,  the  e:tpense  of  sup- 
porting houses, — orfor  permanent  improvements,  as  by  embanking^ 
draining,  enclosing, — or  for  lime  or  marl  furnished  to  the  te- 
nants :  Or,  where  the  farm  is  set  in  steelbow,  that  is,  with  stocks 
ing,  &c.  and  a  rent  is  put  on  the  ground  and  stocking  without 
distinction,  an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  stocking;  There 
are  other  articles,  the  rent  of  which  do  not  go  into  computation^ 
as  they  are  not  teindable  subjects ;  as  the  rents  of  orchards, 
woods,  peats,  mines,  minerals,  fishings,  houses^  mills^  machine- 
ry, manufactures.  The  rents  of  land,  under  these  deductions 
and  exemptions,  being  ascertained,  one  fifth  of  the  ftee  rents  is 
held  to  be  the  teind  of  the  land. 

The  purchaser  has  thus  the  teind  ascertained  by  a  decree  of 
valaation,  or  he  knows  with  precision  what  will  be  demanded  of 
him  as  proprietor,  in  the  name  of  teind.  It  is  therefore  the  estate 
thus  burdened  that  he  buys ;  and  he  can  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  a  burden  for  which  he  has  received  a  corresponding  de- 
docticm  in  the  price. 

Op  the  Manner  of  Supporting  the  Poor* 

There  is  certainly  a  very  material  difference  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  poor-rates  in  England,  and  the  usual  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  necessitous  poor  of  Scotland.  The  for- 
mer amount  to  several  millions  annually,  have  become  an  e- 
aormoas  bArden  on  the  ccumnunityi  and  operate  ..very  unfortu- 
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natelf  on  the  poorer  classes,  by  encouraging  dissipAtionf  and 
a  total  disregard  of  that  prudent  foresight  which  ought  ta  pro- 
vide for  sickness  and  age ;  while  in  Scotland  the  poor-rates  are 
in  most  parishes  unknown,  and  in  none  heavy  on  the  individuaL 
The  poor  are  composed  of  the  old  and  infirm,  the  true  ob» 
jects  of  charity ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  people  is  such, 
that  to  be  put  on  the  poor's  roll,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  humi- 
liation, from  which  they  are  anxious  to  extricate  themselves,  and 
of  which  there  are  many  instances,  (after  having  recovered  their- 
independency),  of  their  replacing  the  charity  that  had  been  be* 
stowed  upon  them. 

In  bnth  countries,  the  distinction  is  made  betwixt  those  who 
are  able  but  unwilling,  and  those  who  are  truly  unable  to  work  : 
the  former  are  held  to  be  fit  objects  of  punishment,  the  latter  as 
entitled  to  aid  and  assistance ;  and  for  tliis  charitable  object,  funds 
are  directed  to  be  raised,  from  the  other  members  of  the  commu* 
riity,  in  both  countries. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  perfect  similarity  ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  a  very  wide  difference  has  taken  place.  The  claims  of 
the  poor  are  ascertained,  and  the  levying  of  the  funds  in  Eng- 
land is  entrusted  to  parish-ofticers,  a  duty  which  in  Scotland  is 
performed  by  the  minister,  the  kirk-session,  and  the  heritors  of 
the  parish :  and,  what  may  perhaps  a£Fect  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple more  than  any  thing,  is  the  law  of  settlements,  as  admi- 
nistered in  England  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  man 
should  feel  himself  trammelled  and  treated  as  a  pauper,  the  mo- 
ment he  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  bom,  without  looking  on  that  law,  by  which  his  natural 
liberty  is  restrained,  as  conferring  on  him,  in  return,  a  right,  to 
claim  the  support  of  the  fund^  on  account  of  which  the  restraint 
has  been  imposed^ 

Whether  it  be  the  operation'  of  these  causes,  or  of  others  arising 
from  the  manners  of  a  poorer  and  less  luxurious  people,  there  is 
certainly  very  different  sentiments  entertained  amongst  the  lower 
classes  in  the  two  countries,  in  regard  to  the  aid  to  be  dra^Ti 
from  this  charity ;  and  to  this,  more  than  any  thing  else,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  difference  in  the  operation  of  tlie  poor-laws  in 
Scotland  and  in  England^ 

In  Scotland,  this  charity  is  confined  to  those  who  are  fit  ob- 
jects of  it, — to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  insane.  As  long  as  those 
only,  falling  under  these  descriptions,  are  entitled  to  the  charity, 
it  can  never  be  an  object  to  which  the  labouring  poor  can  look 
with  comfort ;  and  until  that  shall  happen,  no  danger  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  poor-laws. 

In  most  situations  hitlierto,  the  contributions  at  the  chnrch-< 
doorsj  the  perquisites  from  births  and  marriages,  and  the  charge 
for  a  pall  or  hearse  hired  out  by  the  parish,  have  been  sufficient 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  poor  ^  or  at  least  these^  with  09* 
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casional  collections,  haVe  rendered  it  uxineeiessary,  ih  the  general 
case,  to  impose  poor's  rates. 

Thus  the  teinds  and  poor^s  rates,  which  form  very  formidable 
burdens  in  England,  are  in  Scotland  reduced  to  claims  known 
and  ascertained,  or  so  rety  trifling,  as  not  to  occasion  any  un- 
easiness to  the  landholder;  and  in  no  shd'pe  have  they  been  found 
to  afPect  the  commerce  of  land. 

Sect.  VII. 
Of  Land  as  a  Meam  qf  Political  influence. 

The  value  of  land  is  materially  affected  by  the  political  in* 
fluence  it  affords ;  and  there  are  points  here  that  require  to  be 
explained.  The  qualification  of  the  freehcflder  in  a  Scotch  coun- 
ty is  high;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  the  qualifications  actually 
existing,  do  not  exhaust  above  one-third  of  the  freehold-c^ualifica- 
tion  of  the  country  !  Thus  the  total  valuation  of  the  country  is' 
above  8,800,000/.,  while  the  number  of  voters  does  not  exceed 
2622,  which,  at  40O/.  each,  (the  qualification  on  the  valued  rent), 
is  equal  to  l,04f8,800/.,  leaving  unrepresented  above  2,700,000/. 
or  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  valuation.  This  great  pro- 
portion is  losty  either  in  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  of  minors,  of 
those  who  have  only  fractions  of  superiority*  or  of  others  ip  whose' 
persons  is  consolidated  a  greater  extent  of  valued  rent  than  400/. 
Scots,  more  especially  when  their  estates*  are  entailed.  But  in 
whatever  way  it  happens,  the  effect  produced  on  those  who  actual- 
ly possess  freeholds,  is  obviously  that  of  striking  off*  two  thirds  of 
the  valuation  of  the  country,  which  is  just  that  of  giving  three 
times  the  importance  to  the  present  qualification,  which  constitu- 
tionally it  is  meant  to  have,  and  which  it  would  have,  were  the 
whole  freehold  qualification  of  the  country  brought  into  action. 

The  Scotch  freehold  depends  on  the  tenure  of  the  estate  ;— 
It  must  hold  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Prince ; — it  must  have  been 
extended  to  40  shillings  of  old  extent,  or  stand  valued  in  the 
cess-books  at  400/.  Scots. — This  requires  a  slight  explanation. 
As  Scotland  was  a  feudal  kingdom,  that  part  which  was  held 
by  laymen  required  to  be  extended,  or  valued,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  casualties  of  superiority  due  to  the  Crown ;  and  this 
was  done  at  the  entry  of  an  heir,  the  jury  on  the  service  retour- 
ine  to  Chancery  the  value  of  the  land  as  it  stood  in  what  was 
called  the  old  extent,  (a- valuation  probably  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.),  as  well  as  the  new  extent,  which  was  a  valuation 
that  we  know  with  cert^unty  was  ordered  by  1474,  c.  54,  and 
was  generally  four  times  greater  than  the  old  extent.  This  dou- 
ble valuation  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  old  and 
new  extent ;  and  they  are  carefully  and  rigidly  repeated  in  every 
retour.  But  that  part  of  the  kingdom  held  by  the  Church,  was 
represented  by  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  sent  no  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliamenti-    The  heir  in  church-lands  required  no 
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retour.  When,  therefore,  at  the  ReformatiODy  the  property  of 
the  Church  came  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  there  was  no  old  ez<^ 
tent,  an-!  the  church-land  crmld  not  afibrd  a  freehold-qualifica« 
ti'  II.  To  remedy  this,  the  act  1661,  c.  55,  enacted,  that  **  all 
herkors  holding  of  the  King,  and  others  who  held  their  lands 
formerly  of  bishops  or  abbots,  and  now  hold  of  the  King» 
whoiie  yearly  rent  doth  amount  to  10  chalders  of  victaal,  or 
*^  1000/.  Scots,  all  feu-duties  beings'  deducted,  shall  be,  and  are 
•*  hereby  entitled  to  elect  or  be  elected.  " 

But  a  new  valuation  of  the  lands  in  Scodand  was  introduced  ( 
and  by  the  act  of  convention,  August  15th,  161^3,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  worth  and  value  of  every  per* 
son's  rent  to  landward.  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  completed  after  the  Restoration.  And  under  the 
act  1 667,  a  complete  valuation  of  the  kingdom  was  made,  which 
has  since  been  termed  the  valued  rent.  *  In  this  way  the  Legis- 
lature was  enabled  to  fix  a  new  qualification  for  the  freeholder* 
Accordingly  the  act  1681  required,  that  every  freeholder  should 
possess  lands  holding  of  the  Crown,  of  40s.  of  old  extent,  or 
which  stood  valued  in  the  cess-books  at  400/.  Scots  of  valued 
tent ;  and  these  form  the  qualification  of  the  present  day.  The 
evidence  required  of  the  old  extent,  is  a  retour  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  1 6th  of  September  1681,  and  the  valuation  is  ascertain- 
ed by  the  valuation  rolls  made  up  by  the  commissioners* 

Thus  the  qualification  of  a  freeholder  requires  that  he  should 
Sold  of  the  Crown  or  Prince,  and  that  he  should  be  infefl  in: 
lands  of  40s.  Scots-  of  old  extent,  or  in  lands  entered  in  the  cess- 
books  at  400/1  of  valued  rent.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  th& 
freeholder  should  have  the  property  of  the  lands  r  A  right  of  su- 
periority where  the  use  and  property  of  the  land  is  given  to  a- 
vassal,  in  return  for  payment  of  a  penny  Scots,  or  for  a  mere  elu- 
sory duty,  is  sufficient ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  that  this  right  of 
superiority,  should  be  more  than  a  right  of  liferent  held  by  the 
voter ;  hence  the  introduction  of  nominal  and  fictitious  votes. 

CONCLUSION. 
In  the  view  that  has  been  prefented  to  the  reader,  there  has  beenr 


*  In  valuixig  the  country,  each  county  is  separately  vaTned  by  commiasionen 
appolntetl  fot  that  purpose ;  and  although  these  commissioners  may  have  takeQ 
a  dliferent  scale  of  valuation,  yet  each  valuation  serves  for  a  scale  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  estate's  in  that  particular  county,  in  so  far  as  each  is  consistent  iri 
itself.  And  as  tlio  general  tax  is  proportioned  according  to  a  certain  rate  levied 
from  each  county ;  if  that  be  duly  proportioned,  no  inconvenience  can  tadait 
from  the  scales  of  th«  respective  counties  being  different ;  each  is  h  regular 
scale  in  itself,  and  ^vill  serve  to  proportion  justly  and  equally  the  sura  set  apart; 
for  the  county,  oF  which  it  is  the  scale.  It  is  therefore  on  the  adjustment  of 
the  sums  put  upon  the  respective  counties,  that  the  e(]uality  of  the  tax  dependa, 
and  which  being  at  any  time  duly  adjusted,  must  render  the  imijositioiiof  tazes^ 
f»ufecUy  fajr  anid  equabU  ovw  tlie  wiialv  kiu]g{2om. 
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liH  telore  him,  the  nature  of  the  feii'dal  title  as  received  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  and  the  degree  of  fecurity  it  is  calculated  to  afford  ;— 
The  power  he  poffefles  over  his  eilate  as  a  pledge,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  becomes  a  fund  of  credit  ;-^The  right  to  regulate  his  fuc- 
cei&on,  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
may  lay  his  reprefentatives ; — And  finally,  the  political  influence 
which  becomes  connefled  with  land,  from  the  peculiar  fituation  in 
which  the  freehold-qualifications  of  this  country  are  placed.  In  thefe 
advantages,  as  well  as  in  the  freedom  from  burdens  which  afFe6i:  land 
in  England  as  ariiing  from  tithes  or  poor's  rate€,  the  Scotch  landed 
proprietor  is  peculiarly  fortunate ;  and  it  feems  ufeful  and  proper 
that  his  fituation  in  all  thefe  particulars  fhould  be  fully  underflood. 

It  has  been  further  attempted  to  bring  before  the  reader  feveral 
points  of  importance,  both  in  refped  to  the  feudal  title  and  the  fitua- 
tion of  the  tenant^s  interell,  which  admit  of  beii^g  improved,  and 
which  are  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  man  interefted  in 
the  profpcrity  of  the  country. 

Thefe  fuggeflions  are  the  rcfult  of  prai^ical  obfervation  ;  they 
proceed  from  no  improper  fpirit  of  reform,  but  are  the  natural 
changes  that  will  in  all  probability  take  place, — which  therefore 
<;an  never  be  hurtful ;  and,  by  being  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  honourable  and  enlightened  l>ody  to  whom  thefe  fuggesf 
tions  are  addrefTed,  maybe  the  means  of  introducing,  at  an  ear^ 
lier  period,  the  advantages  they  are  calculated  to  afford^ 

Edinburgh, 
i^^o.9.  Societj/,  Mar.  ISiS, 
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Qn  the  State  of  Landed  Property  in  Scotland, 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  FJNDLATER, 
IVIimster  of  Ncwlands  in  Feebles-shire. 


1.  On  the  various  Modes  of  Holding  Possession  of  Properfi/  in 

Land^  as  affbpting  AgricuUure, 

The  beft  con  dilution  of  property  in  land,  to  excite  and  encourage 
agricultural  improvements,  would  infer,  that  (ble  coQimand  and  con* 
trol  over  it,  that  excludes  all  obilrudion  to  management,  as  alfo 
that  abfolute  power  of  difpofal,  which  would  fccure  to  the  induftri- 
ous  improver,  the  full  poffeflion  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  ap« 
plication  of  labour  and  capitaL  But  both  laws  of  confuetude,  and  of 
poiitive  ena^ment,  have  put  bars  in  the  way  of  fuch  a  favourable  con- 
ftitution. 

^a  Scotland,  as  in  many  other  count ries,  the  imperious  calls  of  rou- 
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tual  defence,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  dilbrdert  led  to  that  inters 
weaving  oF  landed  property^  which  might  render  it,  in  the  ftridkeft 
fenffy  a  joint  and  common  concern.  Small  cooitiguous  proprietors 
would  join  their  dwellings  together  in  little  villages  ;  theii^cultivited 
landy  around  their  dwellings,  would  be  intermii^ed  in  run'tiiigef  that 
they  might,  incur  equal  rijfk  ;  and,  for  like  reafon,  th^r  cattle  and 
flocks  would  pasture  in  common^  upon  the  more  diflant  fields.  The 
fame  contrivance,  for  the  fame  purpofes,  would  be  adopted  by  the 
greater  projprietors,  in  allotting  their  lands  among  their  tenantry. 

Before  a  general  ftatute  -was  thought  of  in  Scotland,  for  divifion 
of  commons,  the  inconveniency  of  common  pafturage  was  felty  and  a 
procefs  of  soum  and  roiiri}  was  made  competent  to  any  of  thofe  con- 
cerned, by  which  the  proportion  of  the  cattle  fent  by  each  party  ta 
the  pafturage,  was  limited  to  that  number  which  his  proportion  of 
the  arable  land,  to  which  the  right  of  pafturage  belonged,  could  en« 
able  him  to  fodder  in  winter. 

The  division  of  contmons  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  general  jlatute  of 
1 695,  which  affords  an  eafy  and  unexpenfive  mode  of  procefs,  by 
which  it  is  competent  to  any  of  the  proprietors,  having  intereft  of 
property  in  a  common,  to  compel  the  reft  to  a  divifion.  *  And  in 
confequence  of  this  facility  given  by  the  Legislature,  a  fenfe  of  com- 
mon intereft  has  led  to  the  almoft  uniyerfal  divifion  of  commons  into 
severalty,  through  Scotland.  Those  that  have  merely  a  nght  of 
servitude  f  upon  a  common,  but  no  right  of  property  in  the  land, 
(which  must  be  determined  by  the  written  titles  relating  to  it)*, 
are  not  entitled  to  force  a  division  ;  nor  can  those  pursuing  com- 
petently for  a  division,  force  a  commutatibn  of  these  servitudes. 
The  division,  however,  would  not,  for  want  of  sudh  concurrence, 
be  defeated  :  but  if  the  servitude  was  one  of  pasturage,  some  one 
of  the  proprietors  would  get  the  largest  share  of  the  land,  and 
he  burdened  with  that  servitude  ;  and  the  same  if  it  was  a  s^vi- 
tude  of  peat  for  fuel ;  unless,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  act, 
the  mosses  were  agreed  to  be  left  undivided,  to  be  possessed  in 


*  The  wor^  of  Ais  statute  are : 

**  All  commons,  excepting  those- belonging  to  the  King  in  property,  or  royal 
^(  burghs  in  burgage,  may  be  divided  at  the  instance  of  any  individual  having 
**  interest,  by  summon!^  raised  against  all  persons  concerned,  \fefort  tbe'Loitb 
*'  of  Session,  who  are  empowered  to  discuss  tlie  relevancy ;  to  determine  upon 
**  tlie  rights  of  the  pdrticfs  concerned ;  to  divide  the  sam^  amongst  them,  and 
*'  to  grant  commission  for  perambulating,  and  taking  all  other  necessary  pro* 
*•  bation,  to  h6  reported  to  the  Lords,  and  the  process"  to  be  ultimately  deter- 
**  mined  by  them :  Declaring,  That  the  interest  of  the  heritors  having  right 
^'  to  the  common,  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  re- 
*'  spective  lands  and  properties  having  right  to  that  common,  and  that  a  per- 
"  tion  be  adjudged  to  each  adjacent  heritor,  in  proportion  to  his  property ; 
*'  with  power  to  the  Lords' to  divide  the  mosses,*  if  any  bo  in  the  common', 
*'  •  among  the  parties  having  interest ;  6r  in  case  they  cannot  be  divided,  that 
>*  they  remain  in  common,  with  free  isb  and  entry,  whether  they  be  dlvide4 
"  or  not.  *' 
'    f  A  proof  of  forty  years  uninterrupted  possession  establishes  the  right. 
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common,  as  before.  If  none  have  interest  in  die  common,  but 
contiguous  proprietors  of  land,  the  common  is  shared  out  to  each« 
according  to  the  valuation  in  the  cess-books  of  these  lands  belong-*, 
ing  to  him,  to  which  the  right  in  the  common  was  understood  to 
be  attached;  if  others  having  interest,  without  having  contiguous 
lands,  concur,  the  division  is  compaonly  made  according  to  the 
actual  interest  possessed  by  each.  • 

Lands  held  in  run-ridge  (that  is,  lands  which,  though  held  ia 
severalty,  are  possessed  in  alternate  minute  divisions)  are  ordain-i 
ed,  by  similar  provision  of  the  same  act  1695,  to  be  disentangled 
into  distinct  continuous  masses. 

Such  a  holding  of  arable  lands  is  evidently  so  inconvenient, 
and  so  entirely  obstructs  all  improvement,  that,  one  should  think, 
a  common  sense  of  iiKerest,  would  easily  lead  all  concerned,  to 
adopt  a  better  arrangement  by  consent ;  yet,  so  untr actable  are 
the  generality  in  regard  to  mcum  et  tmnn^  that  a  compulsory 
law  to  that  effect  was  found  necessary.  Hutcheson,  in  his  Justice, 
of  Peace^  seems  to  think,  that  our  Supreme  Court  have  been  ra- 
&er  scrupulous  as  to  the  extent  of  power  they  have  thought  it 
competent  for  them  to  assume,  as  to  the  execution  of  this  clause 
of  the  statute.  , 

There  are,  no  doubt,  limits  beyond  which  the  t:ompulsory 
consolidation  into  distinct  single  masses  of  land,  held  alternately 
in  separate  smaller  masses,  might  well  h&  considered  as  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  law«  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  are 
four  fields  lying  contiguous,  each  consisting  of  40  or  50  acres, 
the  first  and  third  being  the  property  of  A,  the  second  and  fourth 
the  property  of  B,  it  would  seem  a  stretched  interpretation,  not 
at  all  warranted  by  the  indispensable  uses  of  agriculture,  to  say, 
that  A  should  be  able  to  compel  B  to  surrender  his  second,  and 
accept  of  A's  third  in  exchange,  in  order  that  each  should  have 
an  80  or  100  acre  field,  in  one  xnass,  instead  of  having,  each,  two 
separate  fields  of  40  or  50  acres  each.  But,  by  some  decisions, 
it  would  appear,  that  where  the  fields  held  alternately  consisted 
of  more  than  four  acres  in  each  distinct  mass,  our  Supreme 
Court  have  judged  the  clause  relating  to  separation  of  run-ridge 
as  inapplicable. 

In  enacting  the  statute  of  1695,  the  Legislature  was  under  no 
embarrassment  from  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  subject  of 
tithes  having  been  previously  settled  by  the  decreets-arbitral  of 
Charles  I.  ann,  1629,  as  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1633. 

Neither  does  any  difiiculty  occur  in  practice,  from  any  seigno- 
rial  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  No  such  right  is  known  in 
Scotland ;  the  common  is  considered  as  entirely  belonging  to  the 
proprietors  of  those  lands  to  which  the  use  of  the  common  19 
found  attached ;  and  those  who  have  nothing  but  an  incorporea) 
right  of  servitude  constituted  by  use,  though  they  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  this  righ^  of  use  by  a  division,  ^^t  they  cannot  claizQ 
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tflij  part  of  the  land  divided,  and  may  be  allocated  0|!i  the  poi^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  sharers,  lyho  U  allowed  the  more,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  burden. 

Inclosure  may  be  of  use  or  of  disadvantage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  And  accordingly,  the  statute  makes  no  provision,  ob« 
tiging  those  who  divide  commons,  to  inclose  their  several  aliot- 
inents.  Permanent  inclosure  may  be  of  indispensable  use,  ia 
Countries  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  to  defend  the  vales  under 
cultivation,  from  the  herds  and  flocks  pasturing  at  large  upon 
the  mountains,  or  to  defend  plantations  of  trees  from  injury ;  but 
in  level  arable  districts,  moveable  inclosures  (vf  fiake$^  serve  the 
purposes  of  appropriation  of  fields  in  crop  for  feeding,  fully  aa 
well,  as  the  permanent  inclosure  of  hedges  and  stone  walls.  And 
where  these  are  not  requisite  for  shelter,  or  to  afford  fuel,  tlwse 
temporary  moveable  inclosures  are  much  preferable,  in  respect  of 
their  occupying  no  space,  nor  affording  harbour  to  vermin,  nor 
riielter  to  weeds.  Where  inclosure,  however,  is  found  neces* 
sary,  the  statute  of  1661  had  previously  given,  to  the  proprietor 
inclosing,  a  right  to  compel  the  conterminous  proprietor  to  bear 
the  one  half  of  the  expense  of  the  march  fence,  by  a  simple 
process  b'jfore  the  Sheriff,  or.county  Judge,  who  likewise  is  em* 
powered  totlcterminc  what  kind  offence  is  proper.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  it  glaringly  appeared  that  the  march  fence  was  of 
no  kind  of  use  to  the  conterminous  proprietor,  our  Supreme 
Court  have  freed  him  from  bearing  his  half  of  the  expense.  The 
general  presumption  of  the  law  is,  nevertheless,  that  inclosure 
is  of  equal  advantage  to  the  parties  on  both  sides.  And  if  the 
party  exempted  were  afterwards  to  take  advantage  of  the  march* 
dike  in  forming  an  inclosure,  he  would  immediately  be  found 
liable  in  that  half  expense,  from  which  he  had  formerly  obtained 
exemption  ;  it  being  evident,  from  his  own  deed,  that  he  has  no 
longer  a  plea  for  exemption,  from  his  deriving  no  advantage.^ 

Straighting  of  marches  is  also  provided  for  by  statute  1661  # 
as  improved  by  statute  1669.  The  line  of  march,  at  the  sight 
of  the  Sheriff,  is  fixed,  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  both  par* 
ties ;  and  if,  for  that  purpose,  it  may  be  found  absolutely  neces« 
sary,  to  cut  off  land  from  one  side,  which  cannot  be  compensate 
ed  by  land  from  the  other,  the  difference  is  compensated  in  mo- 
ney ;  but  if  the  land  receiving  it  is  under  entail,  it  must  be  en* 
tailed ;  no  difference  of  this  kind,  making  any  alteration  in  that 
respect. 

Winter  herding^  as  a  protection  for  ?rood  plantations,  hedge 
inclosures,  and  winter  crops,  is  provided  for  by  statute  1669, 
which  confers  right  on  the  injured  party  to  poinds  or  detain  the 
trespassing  cattle,  in  security  for  a  fine  which  he  can  exact,  of 
half  a  merk^  or  sixpence  two-thirds  for  each  trespassing  animal^ 


*  Ilutclieson's  Justice  of  Peace. 
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fTithbiit  distinction  of  kinds,  as  also  for  th6  damage  that  can  be 
instructed. 

Such  are  the  wholesome  statutes  enacted  in  favour  of  Scotch 
landed  proprietors,  in  disentangling  their  property  from  common 
rights,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  unlimited  power  of  entaily  conferred  upon  Scots  landed  pro- 
prietors by  act  1685,  niay,  probably,  have  tended  just  as  much 
to  have  discouraged  such  improvements,  as  the  above-recited  sta« 
tutes  to  have  encouraged  them.*  By  this  pernicious  statute,  eve* 
ry  proprietor  of  land,  is  empowered,  out  of  his  mere  caprice,  and 
widiout  authority  of  any  j'idge,  to  lock  up  his  lands  from  com* 
Bierce,  (not  only  in  favour  of  persons  actually  existing,  whom  he 
can  see,  and  for  twenty-one  years  f  farther,  but)  to  all  succeed* 
ing  generations,  as  far  as  he  can  conceive  and  imagine. 

As  tlie  entailer  is  empowered  to  prevent  his  lands  from  being 
either  alienated  or  burdened  with  any  debt,  the  possessing  heirji 
of  entail,  are  merely  liferent  usufructuaries  of  the  lands.  They 
can  give  no  security  upon  their  lands  to  creditors,  and  can  there- 
fore obUun  no  capital  to  borrow,  to  layout  in  improvements.  They 
have,  indeed,  no  interest  to  make  more  permanent  improve- 
ments, than  what  would  readily  repay  both  interest  and  c.-ipital, 
during  the  uncertain  tenure  of  their  own  life  ;  and  their  interest 
in  improvement,  from  that  of  perpetual  proprietor,  is  thus  made 
to  dwindle  down  to  that  of  mere  liferenter.  Their  obvious  intc^ 
rest  is,  to  take  every  thing  from  the  land  that  it  will  yield,  and 
to  render  nothing  to  it  that  they  can  withhold,  in  order  that  they 
may  save  a  provision  for  younger  children  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  onljf 
provision  for  any  of  their  children,  if,  by  default  of  male  heirs, 
the  estate  passes  by  the  entail  to  another  line.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  any  constitution  of  the  holding  of  landed  property, 
more  completely  calculated  to  damp,  or  rather,  totally  to  extin- 
guish the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  proprietor,  unless  that 
which  is  said  to  take  place  in  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan  is  the 
eole  heir  to  the  property  of  his  subjects. 

To  such  an  absurd  height  has  the  will  of  deceased  entailers 
been  allowed  to  militate  against  all  kinds  of  improvement,  that, 
by  the  law,  as  it  was  interpreted,  entailers  could,  and  even  often 
did  prevent,  their  lands  from  being  properly  let  in  lease  ;%  al- 
though, where  a  strict  entail  is  executed,  long  leases  are  evident- 
ly the  only  measures  remaining  to  communicate,  anywhere,  an 
interest  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  estates  locked  up  un* 
^er  entail. 


•  SmiA*s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III.  Part  i.  Chap.  2.  lie  supposes, 
lierhaps,  one- third  of  tlie  lands  of  Scotland  to  be  held  under  strict  entaU:  and 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  proportion  has  increased  since  his  time. 

f  This  K  the  limit  of  tlie  power  of  entail  in  England,  according  to  Palcjr. 
Moral  antl  Pol il teal  Phihsojihy,  Book  III,  Part  i.  CIwp.  LU 

I  Preamble-  to  act  lOtb  Geo.  III. 
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The  immofal  effect  of  entail,  in  emancipatiBg  the  future  heir/ 
90  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  being  conscious  of  the  indepcmdence 
of  his  situation,  from  all  control  of  parental  authority,  is  certain- 
ly deserving  of  most  serious  consideration,  although  it  falls  not 
properly  to  be  treated  of  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  (See  Kames's^ 
Sketckesy  vol.  iv.  Appendix.) 

The  ruinous  effects  of  the  statute  of  entail,  in  authorising  en* 
tailors  so  to  fetter  their  successors,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  in- 
terest and  inclination,  as  well  as  capacity,  to  improve,  had  arisen 
to  such  an  height,  during  little  more  than  fourscore  years  of  its 
operation,  that,  in  1770,  a  statute  (act  1 0th  Geo.  III.)  was  ap« 
plied  for  and  obtained,  granting  some  little  relief  from  those  ah- 
fiurd  shackles  which  it  had  imposed. 

In  regard  to  improvements  suited  to  the  proprietors,  (which 
fall  here  to  be  considered),  the  possessing  heir  is,  by  this  statute, 
allowed  to  lay  out  money  in  permanent  agricultural  improvements^ 
(such  as  planting  of  wood,  inclosing,  draining,  building  of  &rm« 
houses),  which  are  not  supposed  fully  to  indemnify  a  liferenter 
by  their  return  ;  f  and  to  constitute  himself  a  creditor  against  the 
succeeding  heirs  of  entail,  for  the  money  so  laid  out,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  four  years  free  rent  of  the  estate,  as  the  rents  shall  be  at 
the  term  of  such  successor's  entering  into  possession ;  provided 
anch  proprietor  charges  only  against  his  successor  three^fourtht 
of  the  expenditure  he  himself  has  actually  made  ;  provided,  also^ 
that  the  successor  shall  not  be  obliged  to  repay^  in  satisfaction  of 
the  claim,  above  one-third  yearly  of  the  free  rents  he  receive^; 
and  if  he  dies  before  the  debt  is  thus  extinguished,  the  residuary 
^im  extends,  in  like  manner^  to  the  next  succeeding  heir,  who 
IS  liable  in  the  resting  balance.  Provision  is  also  made,  to  make 
the  possessing  heir,  creditor  on  his  successor,  for  building,  or 
repairing,  or  adding  to  the  mansion-house,  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  so  expended;  but  that  he  shall,  in  like  man- 
ner, not  be  creditor,  upon  this  account,  to  above  the  extent  of 
two  years  free  rent  of  the  estate,  the  possessing  heir  being  liable 
in  a  third  only  of  what  rent  he  draws.  Provision  is  also  made, 
for  executing  exchanges  of  land,  (which  may  so  of\en  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  lands  betwixt 
which  these  interchanges  are  made),  to  the  extent  of  thirty  acres 
of  arable,  and  of  one  hqndred  of  hiU  land,  unfit  for  the  plough* 
To  this  extent  exchanges  are  limited,  in  transacting  with  any  one 
conterminous  proprietor ;  but  there  are  ways  of  creating  center^ 
minous  proprietors,  by  fictitious  sales,  which,  though  a  round> 
about  and  expensive  way,  may  nevertheless  render  the  latitude 


f  It  IS  doubted  if  liming  of  land,  or  any  plough-culture  on  wastes,  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  pcnnanent  ImprovemeBts  of  too  distant  returp  to  repair 
the  possessiiig  heir.  ■    * 
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of  the  act  tolerabVjr  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  profitable  ex- 
change. 

Considering  the  minute  attention  requisite  to  all  the  forms  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  in  order  to  constitute  the  charge,  and  the 
rather  unready  mode  of  obtaining  repayment,  when  the  charge 
has  been  constituted,  with  the  cliances  of  forfeiture,  through  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  forms,  the  act  seems  not  very  greatly  en- 
couraging to  the  improvements  that  suit  the  proprietor.  *  Ac- 
cordingly, the  framers  of  this  act  seem  to  have  considered,  that 
iDclosure  at  least,  (probably  then  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  improvements),  was  rather  to  be  expected 
from  t^iants  upon  lease,  than  from  possessing  heirs  of  entail. 
And  in  consequence,  in  the  latitude  given  by  this  statute,  as  to 
the  endurance  of  leases,  the  burden  of  inclosure  is  devolved  up- 
on the  tenant,  on  the  well  grounded  fore-thought,  that,  if  not 
executed  at  his  expense,  there  was  but  little  probability  of  their 
being  ever  executed  at  all.  If  the  lease,  therefore,  shall  extend 
to  the  lives  of  two  persons  designed,  or  to  the  speciiic  period  o£ 

*  The  possessing  heir  of  entail  may  make  the  next  succeeding  heir  liis  (Icbtor, 
to  the  extent  of  four  years  rent  for  agricultural  improvements,  and  tvvo  yean 
rent  for  the  mansion-house ;  or  in  whole  for  six  years  rent. 

But  he  himself  must  have  actually  laid  out  equal  to  one-third  of  what  tie 
charges,  as  he  can  only  render  the  next  heir  dcbtcur  for  three-fo  ullis  of  what  he 
has  actually  expended. 

Supposing,  then,  he  constitutes  a  d«fbt  against  the  next  heir  for  six  yean 
rent  '.-—ho-himself,  in  order  to  be  so  entitled,  must  have  expended  eiglit  years 
rent ;  but  the  next  heir  can  only  be  obliged  to  give  up  one-third  of  what  he  re- 
ceives yearly,  ue.  the  creditor  can  only  recover  l-24th  part  of  his  capital  ex- 
pended, or  exactly  4  1-6'th  per  cent.^  as  the  only  fund  for  both  the  payment 
of  interest,  and  redemption  of  liis  principal.  Suppose,  for  instance,  apost>cs»- 
ing  heir  constitutes  a  debt  of  2000/.  for  the  mansion-house ;  as  he  can  charge 
•my  tfaree-fburths  of  what  he  has  expended,  he  must  have  expended  26662L 
15s.  4d.;  let  him  alao  constitute  a  debt  of  4000/.  for  land  improvement,  and  he 
mist  for  thi»  puiposc  have  in  lilce  manner  expended  53331.  6s.  8d.  tie  dies^ 
and  the  estate,  at  the  entry  of  the  succeeding  beir,  is  rented  at  1000/.  a-year: 
*|Iehas  tlius,  then,  legally  constituted  a  debt  against  the  estate  to  the  full  amount 
allowed  by  ihe  law,  viz.  Two  years  rent  for  the  mansion-house,  and  four  yean 
cent  for  land  improvement,  or  in  whole  a  debt  of  60C01. ;  but  for  this  purpose 
ho  was  ddiged  actually  to  expend  800(V.  The  next  heir,  however,  is  not  o- 
hUged  to  pay  more  than  one-third  always  of  the  rents  which  he  draws :  lie 
Uiercfore  pays  one-third  of  1000/.  yearly,  or  3531.  Gs.  8d. ;  whii^i  annual  paj- 
ment  is  exactly  4  J-6tli  jter  cent,  of  the  8000/.  actiuilly  expended. 

If  the  first  hdr,  as  debtor,  -continues  to  live,  he  would  pay  off  the  debt  le« 
ally  constituted  of  the  6000^.  in  the  space  of  forty-three  years  and  a  fraction, 
by  the  surrender  annually  of  tlic  tinrd  of  tlie  rents  as  they  were  at  his  entry,  or 
paying  333i,  Gs,  8dl  annually,  which  is  all  he  can  be  obliged  to :  and  no  fresh 
debt  can  be  contracted,  until  the  first  contracted  dt^bt  shall  Ix;  extinguished.  No 
^loobt,  if  the  first  succeeding  heir  shall  die  before  the  expiry  of  the  forty- three 
yearv,  and  the  rents  should  have  risen  before  his  death,  the  debt  may  be  sooner 
extinguished,  as  his  successor  may  bo  compelled  to  pay  one-third  of  the  rent 
annually  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  his  entry. 

'  llie  third  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  possessing  heir  being  the  only  attachable 
fiind,  the  jiecovery  must  always  be  the  more  slow,  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
pberality  of  the  outlay. 
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thirty-one  years,  (which  seem  considered  as  equivalent  durations), 
it  is  provided,  that  the  tenant  shall  inclose,  in  a  sufficient  and  last- 
ing manner,  the  whole  of  the  lands  so  leased  to  him,  within 
thirty  years;  that  is,  one- third  in  the  first  ten  years,  two-thirds 
in  twenty  years,  and  the  whole  within  thirty.  Leases  of  that 
length  of  endurance  are,  however,  seldom  or  never  acccfpted  of 
by  tenants  from  entailed  estates;  whether  that  the  term  is  con* 
sidered  as  too  short  to  reimburse  the  expense  by  its  profits ;  ot 
whether  die  inclosure  specifically  required,  may  not  often  prove, 
were  it  executed,  too  expensive,  to  be  compensated  by  any  ad- 
.  vantages  derivable  from  it.  * 

.  Mortmain  is  a  device  for  giving  a  perpetuity  to  a  continued 
succession  of  transitc^ry  interests  in  land.  It  is  accompanied 
with  all  the  deleterious  effects  of  entail.  It  is,  in  so  far,  even  a 
worse  constitution  of  holding  imposed  upon  land  than  entail,  that 
it  can  have  no  termination ;  whereas  the  provision  of  entail  may 
cease,  in  the  course  of  ages,  af):er  all  that  has  been  preconceived 
and  provided  for  has  come  to  an  issue. 

Where  the  administration  is  vested  in  those  bodies  corporate 
who  derive  the  benefit,  we  may  infallibly  expect  just  such  mea- 
sures as  are  calculated  to  yield  most  immediate  profits  to  the 
constituent  members,  upon  their  transitory  interest.  Like  pos- 
sessing heirs  of  entail,  under  many  supposabie  circumstances^  they 
will  uniformly  find  an  interest  in  taking  from  the  land  every  thing 
that  can  be  squeezed  from  it,  withholding  every  thing  of  the  na- 
ture of  improvement  that  does  not  make  an  instantaneous  return* 

Where  the  administration  is  in  disinterested  hands,  for  the  be- 
hoof of  others,  the  same  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  a  transi- 
tory interest,  will  not  operate :  the  misfortune  only  will  be,  that 
improvement  will  not  be  stimulated  by  the  lively  sense  of  person- 
al interest,  but  become  a  merely  gratuitous  exertion. 

There  are  specimens  of  mortmain  in  Scotland  under  each  con- 
stitution of  administration,  but  to  no  great  extent. 


*  If  it  is  considered  as  essentia],  that  Nobility  should  attach  to  matter,  an4 
not  to  mind,  and  that  it  should  be  perpetuated  by  its  permanence  in  lands  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  individual  families,  rather  than  by  iresh  issues  of 
personal  creation  from  the  perennial  fountain  of  honour,  such  a  reason  may 
justify,  perhaps,  the  unalienable  attachment  of  the  family  estate  to  tlie  male  re- 
presentative, tliough  at  tlie  expense  of  beggaring  all  the  other  members, — lest 
his  poverty  should  make  his  nobility  become  ridiculous ;  and  yet,  in  England, 
the  matter  would  seem  left  much  more  to  the  discretion  of  individual  prudence, 
without  sensible  inconvenience. 

But  it  is  surely  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  to  suffer  eveiy 
individual,  from  his  own  whim  and  caprice,  to  lock  up  his  land,  to  perpetui^, 
fVom  coxnmerre,  making  it  stagnate,  for  generations,  in  hands  which  he  has 
incapacitated  for  improvement  by  the  fiat  of  his  wilL  If  the  lands  are  consi- 
dered as  constituting  the  great  capital  of  the  nation,  it  wears  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it,  to  suppose  that  any  individual  should  be  entitled  thus  to  condemn  it 
t6  a  stale  of  couiparative  sterility.  To  withdraw  support  from  entail,  would  b<l 
preferable  to  any  palliative  administered  to  such  a  rotten  constitution. 
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The  glebes  of  the  Clergy,  consisting  of  from  six  to  eight  acres 
each,  and  amounting  perhaps  to  from  6000  to  8000  acres  of  land 
upon  the  whole,  constitute  probably  the  greatest  amount  of  Scots 
limds  held  under  mortmain.  Though  ^ey  are  placed  under  the 
first  mentioned,  and  worst  species  of  administration,  yet,  as  tlie 
Clergy  in  country  parishes,  who  alone  have  glebes,  find  it  neces- 
sary, (for  the  accommodation  of  a  riding  horse,  carriage  of  fuel, 
&c.)  to  retain  their  glebes  in  their  own  personal  occupation,  they 
are  stimulated  by  example,  and  to  avoid  loss  of  reputation. 
Within  this  half  century,  from  their  superior  intelligence,  they 
were  held  as  models  of  farming,  notwithstanding  of  their  interest 
being  merely  that  of  liferent.  Their  farming  does  not  now  make 
such  a  distinguished  figure. 

II.  Of  Holding  of  iMnd  upon  temporary  Tenure. — Of  Lease^  * — 
as  Alienablcj  or  Personal^ — under  Restriction^  or  Free  Manage^ 
ment, — Burdens, 

The  tenure  of  lease  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance tq  agricultural  improvement  in  modem  times,  when,  from 
the  consuetudinary  law  of  the  preference  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  instituted  policy  of  entails,  (constitutions  utterly  unknown 
to  the  Romans),  the  lands,  instead  of  crumbling  down,  in  the 
partition  of  succession,  or  in  the  varieties  of  alienation,  have  a 
tendency  to  accumulate  into,  and  to  be  retained  in  such  masses^ 
as  are  too  large  for  the  personal  occupation  and  superintendance 
of  the  proprietor,  making  it,  of  course,  more  for  his  interest,  to 
hire  out  their  use,  than  to  manage  them  himself. 

Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  universal  policy  of  the  barbarous  invaders,  to  divide  the  con- 
quered lands  into  large  estates,  among  the  different  leaders  of  the 
various  tribes ;  and  as  these  chieflains  yielded  a  very  limited  sub- 
mission to  any  common  sovereignty,  each  estate  constituted,  in 
a  great  measure,  within  itself,  an  independent  principality :  its 
strength  depended  oi^  its  extent,  and  its  unity  and  indivisibili- 
ty were  enforced  by  obvious  necessity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
these  have  come  to  be  contsider^d  as  fundamental  laws  of  monar* 
chxes.  The  original  inhabitants  were  very  probably,  in  general, 
reduced  to  the  state  of  the  Helots  among  the  Lacedemonians'. 
The  chieftain  would  cultivate  what  part  of  the  domain  he  retain- 
ed- in  his  own  immediate  possession,  by  means  of  such  slaves; 
The  produce  would  be  consumed  in  the  only  way  in  which,  pre*- 
vious  to  the  introduction  of  arts  and  manufactures,  it  could  be 
consumed,  by  feeding  the  numerous  military  retainers  of  the 
Chieftain  in  his  halls  ;  assigning  to  others,  upon  mere  quit-rents, 

« 

*  Hie  discussion  on  leases  more  prap>crly  belongs  to  tbe  <!th  riiapter;  Tmf  the 
observations  contained  in  this  paper,  on  that  subject,  could  not  well  be  sop.'ivai- 
ed  from  the  rest ;  and  tbe  subject  is  of  such  essential  importunce,  that  it  cui.- 
vvt  be  too  frequently  discussed,  or  too  amply  illustrated. 
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portions  of  his  lands  lying  at  greater  distances ;  or  in  other  words^ 
maintaining  in  their  own  hoases,  those  retainers  or  soldiers  who 
could  not  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  his  castle. 

The  first  species  of  the  immediate  caltivators  of  the  soil,  un- 
der the  head  chieHatn  and  his  subordinate  retainers,  seem  to  b«ve 
been  slaves.  But  as  a  slave,  incapable  of  acquiring  property, 
can  have  no  possible  interest  but  to  eat  as  much,  and  work  as 
little  as  he  can,  it  must  soon  have  obviously  appeared  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  master,  to  communicate  an  interest  to  the  slave  hi 
Ids  own  labours,  by  admitting  him,  (like  the  Roman  Colonipar' 
iiarii)f  to  a  share  of  its  products ;  the  proprietor  then  advanced 
the  stock,  and  the  villains,  now  emancipated  and  capable  of  ac- 
quiring property,  shared  the  one-half  of  the  produce,  (like  the 
Metayers  of  France,  or  ancient  Stedhauy  tenants  of  Scotland), 
restoring  to  the  proprietor,  at  their  quitting  the  lands,  or  being 
ejected,  the  cattle,  utensils  and  seed  com,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him  at  entering  to  them. 

Under  such  a  constitution,  it  might  bci  for  the  interest  of  the 
metayer  or  steelbow  tenant,  to  cultivate  to  such  an  extent  as  cxndd 
be  done  by  the  stock  advanced  by  the  master;*  but  it  would  be 
as  evidently  inconsistent  with  his  interest  to  fix,  in  land  improve- 
ments, any  part  of  that  st6ck  which  had  accumulated  in  his  hands, 
from  the  savings  of  his  copartnery,  unless  he  was  assured  of  the 
secure  possession  of  the  land,  for  such  length  of  time  as  might 
afibrd  him  a  reasonable  prospect  of  withdrawing,  in  its  annual 
returns,  the  stock  he  had  sunk  in  improvements,  together  with 
its  interest,  and  a  proper  compensation  for  risk  and  trouble. 
Such  views,  therefore,  would  lead  to  the  adopting  of  a  certain 
period  of  holding,  and  of  a  fixed  rent,  over  and  above  which, 
the  whole  produce  should  be  the  tenant's  own. 

Thus  the  obvious  interest  of  the  parties  concerned,  would  come 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivator,  from  a  state  of 
absolute  slavery,  to  that  of  the  steelbow  tenant  or  metayer,  and 
from  that,  to  the  present  state  of  the  farmer,  properly  so  called— 
occupying  for  a  time  certain^  and  at  a  rent  certain^  andjarming 
entirely  upon  his  otvn  capital^  and  at  his  ctvn  risk. 

The  interest  of  the  sovereign,  in  the  various  European  mo- 
narchies, concurred  to  accelerate  this  natural  progress,  in  thus 
raising  up  an  independent  power,  with  which  it  might  unite,  to 
cope  more  successfully  with  the  overgrown  power  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

Such  is  the  most  plausible  theoretic  history  of  the  lease,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  Lord  Karnes. 

In  England,  it  would  appear,  that  the  great  security  commu* 
nicated  to  the  tenant,  was  not  merely  the  protection  of  his  lease, 


*  Anrl  yet,  if  a  tithe  of  the  gross  produce  is  considered  justly  as  a  great  disr 
couragumunt  to  production,  the  tax  of  one-half  must  b«  much  more  sv. 
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but  the  Bxtension  of  die  right  of  franchise, — a  security  which  is 
found  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  supersede  altogether  the  security 
of  the  lease.  *  • 

No  such  extension  of  franchise  having  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
the  security  of  the  Scottish  farmer,  necessary  to  excite  him  to 
industry  and  outlay  of  his  capital,  must  rest  entirely  upon  kis 
lease. 

.  The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Scotch  tenant's  security,  is  the  act 
of  the  Scots  Parliament  1449,  under  the  reign  of  James  II.,  whidi 
secured  the  tenant  in  any  lengtli  of  lease,  against  any  one  what- 
«oev¥ r  in  whose  hands  the  property  might  come  to  b^  vested,  whe- 
ther heirs  or  purchasers ;  by  either  of  whom,  it  would  appear,  he 
might  former^  have  been  ejected,  his  right  having  been  consider- 
ed rather  as  a  personal  rights  good  against  the  possessing  proprie- 
tor who  had  granted  the  lease,  than  as  a  real  rigikt,  establishing  a. 
lien  upon  the  land  itself.  The  subsequent  act  1469,  freeing  him 
from  being  answerable  for  the  debts  of  his  landlord,  (with  whom 
he  had  before  been  identified),  excepting  in  so  far  as  he -himself 
diould  be  indebted  to  his  landlord  in  rent  by  his  lease,  entirely 
completed  his  security. 

.  A  short-sighted  avarice,  defeating  its  own  intention,  might  stilly 
no  doubt,  have  led  illiberal  minded  proprietors  to  grasp  at  the 
profits  of  improvement,  by  such  extreme  short  leases,  as  should 
^prive  the  tenant  of  every  rational  inducement  to  make  them. 
These  enactments  had,  however,  given  complete  sanction  to  every 
contract  of  lease,  of  whatever  lengtli  of  duration  might  be  thought 
proper,  to  give  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  most  liberal  outlay 
of  his  capital,  and  upon  improvements  of  the  most  permanent  du- 
ration. The  Legislature  had  done  every  thing  that  was  proper 
£or  the  Legislature  to  do  in  tlus  respect,  for  encouraging  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  rest  was  left  to  tlie  common  sense  of  in- 
terest in  the  parties. 

.  Unhappily,  howe^r,  the  baleful  entail  act  of  1685,  put  it  in 
the  power  of  every  particular  individual,  possessed  of  land,  en- 
tirely to  defeat,  as  to  his  own  property,  the  liberal  intentions  of 
these  beneficent  acts,  by  enabling  him  to  force  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  all  succeeding  generations,  which  he  was  capable  of  pre- 
conceiving to  exist,  his  own  particular  views,  however  illiberal 
«nd  unenUghtened.  And  as  dogmatic  obstinacy  and  presumption 
fre  generally  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  narrow-minded  igiK>- 
ranee,  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended,  as  the  lands  might 
successively  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  illiberal  minded  proprie- 
tors, that. the  whole  lands  of  Scotland  might,  in  process  of  time. 


•  Thcackna^-lcilpjed  superiority  of  Scotch  agriculturt,  would,  however,  seem 
to  Uiow  tile  pretcraliki  security  oi*  the  lease,  unless  we  are  to  conclude,  tlut  in- 
^stry  becomes  vigorous,  iii  proportion  to  the  struggles  it  has  to  lu-jiutoiu  with 
iiiuie  lutural  dinadvanu^fs  wliit'hlr  i>»  its  province  to  ovcrcozi\e. 
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be  doomed  to  a  state  of  comparative  sterility  and  waste.  Id  fact, ' 
it  would  appear,  that,  during  the  first  period  of  eighty-five  yean 
after  the  operation  of  this  act  had  commenced,  so  much  land 
bad  been  placed  under  this  most  absurd  constitution  as  to  the 
power  of  leasing,  (restricting  leases  to  very  short  periods,  or' 
debarring  all  leases  for  more  than  a  single  year),  that  this  daily 
increasing  mischief'^  called  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  legisla- 
tive redress,  and  the' palliative  statute  already  mentioned  was  pb- 
tained. 

As  the  latitude  of  that  statute,  of  thirty-one  years  lease,  is  ne-  ' 
ver  almost  embraced  by  Scots  tenantry,  for  the  reasons  dready 
assigned,  the  only  relief,  as  to  the  power  of  leasing,  is  the  grant- 
ing to  the  possessing  heir,  the  power  of  letting  leases,  (without 
imposition  of  any  conditions  on  the  tenant  )>  for  fourteen  years  and 
one  life,  or  for  nineteen  years,  held,  it  would  seem,  as  equiva- 
lent durations ; — a  period  by  much  too  short  to  admit  of  a  pro- 
per recompense  to  the  tenant,  for  any  considerable  improvement, 
arising  from  expensive  outlay,  from  the  expectation  of  distant 
return — a  description  applicable  to  all  the  most  important  parts 
of  agricultural  improvement,  f 

The  statute,  indeed,  confirms  every  latitude  already  existing 
in  entails,  although  they  should  contain,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication,  more  ample  powers  to  grant  leases,  than  what  are 
given  by  this  statute  itself.  But  here,  too,  the  genius  of  the' 
Scotch  law,  at  least  as  formerly  understood,  discourages  that 
length  of  lease,  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  tenant  an 
interest  in  improvements  of  expense  and  permanency,  by  the 
shortness  of  the  endurance  of  the  lease,  which,  in  construction, 
it  confounds  witli  that  alienation  which  the  entail  prohibits.  If 
the  entail,  then,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  length  of  leases,  the 
question  comes  to  be,  "What  length  of  lease  is,  in  legal  construc- 
tion, to  be  held  equivalent  to  alienation?  Whether,  like  our 
old  law  writers,  (who  seem  to  have  known  little  of  the  means  by 
which  a  spirit  of  improvement  might  be  excited),  we  shall  hold 
a  ten  years  lease  as  a  quasi  alienation,  or  extend  the  period  tp 
ninety-nine  years,  tjofien,  according  to  common  calculation,  an 
annuity  comes  to  be  of  equal  value  with  a  perpetuity  ?  J  Or, 
whether  we  shall  fix  on  some  intermediate  period  ?  Or,  if  so, 
by  what  rule  it  shall  be  fixed  ?  Or,  if  the  entail,  whilst  it  de- 
bars alienation,  shall  positively  grant  a  latitude  of  leasing,  to  a 


*   Epithets  applied  to  it  in  act  10th  Gea  III. 

f  III  France,  twenty-seven  years  leases  were  supported  by  law ;  though  thert^ 
as  climate  does  so  much,  there  is  no  such  urgent  need  of  stimulating  industxT 
by  superior  length  of  lease. 

\  Tlie^e  are  debateablc  points,  in  Hegard  to  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  gene-' 
r.il  decision  will  be  given,  in  the  cause  at  issue  between  the  Earl  of  WemyM 
ard  the  tenants -on  Nidpatb,  and  «x«outon  ^  tht  Du^e  of  Queeusbmrrj.         ' 
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greater  extent  than  what  shall  fall  under  the  dehomination  of 
futM  alienation,  (supposing  that  point  to  be  settled),  whethet 
the  clause  debarring  idienation  shall  be  enlarged  in  its  interpre* 
tation,  to  correspond  with  the  given  latitude  of  leasing ;  or  thel 
given  latitude  of  leasing  be  curtailed,  within  the  period  which  is 
legally  constructed  into  alienation  ? 

The  jtu  delectus  personcey  in  regard  to  his  tenant,  supposed  in 
the  eye  of  Scots  law  a  necessarily  inherent  right  in  the  landlord,' 
tends  equally,  as  the  policy  of  entail,  to  damp,  in  the  tenant,  the 
•pint  of  liberal  improvement,  by  depriving  him  of  the  proper  se-; 
curity  he  should  possess,  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 

Though  intended  for  purposes  so  extremely  different,  the  hold-^ 
ing  of  lands  in  lease,  for  agricultural  purposes,  has  been  forced, 
most  incongruously,  into  the  analogy  of  a  land  benefice  for  mili* 
tary  service;  and  the  law  maxims  applicable  to  the  latter,  have 
been  preposterously  applied  to  regulate  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  former.  It  has  fared  better,  however,  with 
the  military  benefice,  than  with  the  tenure  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil ;  for  whilst  the  former,  from  being  held  at  will,  came,  through 
consuetudinary  law,  to  be  held*  for  life,  then  as  descendable  to 
heirs,  and  at  last  in  full  property,  with  complete  right  of  aliena- 
tion, whether  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa^  the  legal  construction  of 
lease  stopt  short,  in  its  being  made  descendable,  by  succession,  to 
heirs-at-law..  Unless,  then,  when  the  lease  is  of  length  of  endur^- 
ance,  exceeding  so  far  the  probability  of  the  life  of  a  person  of 
«ge  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  lease,  as  to  preclude  the  legal  sup- 
position that  the  proprietor  preferred  the  tenant  out  of  a  predilec- 
tion for  his  person,  *  the  tenant  can  neither  alienate  it,  nor  dis- 
pose of  it  by  testament,  or  will,  nor  can  it  be  compulsorily  alien- 
ated from  him  to  satisfy  his  debts. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  calculated,  under  many  suppos- 
able  circumstances,  to  discourage  the  iScots  tenant  from  sinking 
capital  upon  the  improvement  of  lands  held  in  lease,  than  these 
absurd  constructions  of  Scots  law,  which  may  virtually  reduce  his 
interest  in  his  lease,  to  the  mere  precarious  tenure  of  a  liferent,  bo 
little  favourable  to  improvement. 

The  constitution  of  the  lease  is  matter  of  private  legislation,  as 
Well  as  of  legal  construction ;  and  as  pactio  tolUt  legem^  the  knd-> 
ed  proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  emancipate  the  lease  from 
thes^  fetters  of  feudal  barbarism,  by  expressly  renouncing  his  jus 
ddekus  persona y  and  giving  the  tenant  full  power  to  alienate  or 

*  By  A  very  late  deciuon  of  our  Supreme  Court,  if  the  lease  is  only  fior  es- 
^PuraiMTt  of  nineteen  years,  the  proprietor's  jus  delectus  is  presumed  to  be  re- 
tained* By  otlier  decisions,  an  endurance  of  tliirty-one  years  makes  the  pre* 
aumption  that  it  is  renounced.  The  intermediate  endurances  are  a  debatcab^e 
giDund,  fur  the  r^ulation  of  future  decisions.  If  tlie  lease  of  the  land  is 
given  by  public  roup,  or,  as  is  more  common,  by  secret  roup,  in  taking  la 
acaled  ttflers,  qtuere^  Whether,  according  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  law,  this 
ought  not  legally  to  infer  renunciation  of  ike  jus  deiectus  H 
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dispone  his  lease ;  and,  considering  the  obvious  expediency  of 
audi  a  measure,  it  is  not  a  little  surpribing,  that,  even  at  this  day, 
instead  of  renouncing  the  legal  construction,  it  should  be  very 
commonly  still  farther  confirmed,  by  express  clauses  excluding 
subtenants  and  assignees,  legal  or  voluntary.  Tlie  truth,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  this: — Professional  lawyers  are  generally  employed  to 
draw  up  contracts  of  lease ;  and,  having  their  imaginations  pre- 
occupied by  feudal  ideas,  suggested  in  tlie  course  of  their  Scotch 
law  studies,  tliey  may  have  got  into  the  habit  of  considering  the 
jus  deiectusy  as  an  appendage  essential  to  the  landlord, — pqrhaps  as 
reflecting  upon  him  somewhat  of  the  glare  of  ancient  feudal  ba« 
ronial  dignity ;  and  both  landlord  and  tenant  may  have  accustom- 
ed themselves  to  consider  such  clauses,  as  the  mere  technical  pleof 
hasms  of  legal  verbosity.  Whilst  tenants,  too,  continued  to  be 
possessed  of  little,  either  of  skill,  capital,  or  industry,  they  might 
care  the  less  for  the  power  of  disposing  a  subject,  in  which  they 
had  no  view  of  fixing  much  of  their  own  property ;  nor  could  the 
landlord's  avarice  be  much  tempted  to  evict  a  forfeiture,  upon  the 
assignation  *of  a  lease,  where  no  improvement  had  been  made  up? 
on  the  farm,  to  yield  a  profit  to  him  upon  reletting.  The  late  un- 
precedented rise  of  rents  seems,  however,  to  have  awakened  thc| 
cupidity  of  sonie  landholders  ;  forfeitures  of  the  lease  have  been 
pursued,  where  the  jus  delectus  had  been  violated  by  assignation; 
and  tenants  have  been  taught,  to  their  cost,  no  longer  to  consider 
such  clauses  as  unnteaning  expletive  formalities. 

The  lease  being  the  only  security  possessed  by  the  Scots  te? 
nantry,  to  encourage  their  industry,  the  constitution  of  it  comes 
to  be  3  n^atter  of  the  first  moment.  And  as  many  Scots  landed 
proprietors,  and  particularly  their  business  men  of  the  law,  seem 
to  adhere  with  obstinacy  to  a  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  re- 
taining of  the  jus  delectus  on  the  part  of  the  landholder,  it  may 
be  proper  to  illustrate  more  particularly  its  discouraging  influence 
upon  agricultural  industry. 

And,  Jlrst,  It  may  be  obferved,  that  it  is  almofl  entirely  deftruc- 
tive  of  agricultural  credit.  There  ieems  no  reafon  why  a  monied 
capitalift  fliould  fern  pie  to  lend  his  money  to  be  launched  out  in  fea- 
fible  fchemes  of  profitable  agricultural  improvements,  any  more  thao 
upon  manufacturing  or  mercantile  fpeculations,  if  only  the  creditor 
had  equal  facility  of  attaching  the  leafe  of  the  debtor,  to  be  fold  to 
the  beft  bidder,  at  its  improved  value,  as  he  has  to  attach  and  dif* 
pofe  of  the  poffefiions  of  the  manufadlurer  or  merchant.  Unleft, 
however,  tYn:  jus  delectus  be  pofuively  renounced,  (in  a  nineteen, 
years  leafe,  and  whatever  other  periods  fhall  be  decerned  to  lie  uifdcr 
its  influencej  from  nineteen  to  thirty-one  years),  the  creditor  cannot 
attach  the  leafe.  A  device,  indeed,  is  attributed  to  the  late  Advo- 
cate Lockhart,  (afterwards  a  Lord  of  Sefiion),  by  which  the  jus 
delectus  was  evaded,  by  enabling  the  creditors  to  place  a  fadlor  or 
manager  in  the  farm }  but  by  a  late  folemn  decifion,  after  a  miiluiil 
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confaltatioD  of  the  Two  Divifions  of  ouf  Su{>renie  Court,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fa£lar  was  found  a  contravention  of  the  clauie  dehar- 
ring  aifignation  ;  and  fuch  a  refource  would  be  juft  as  mrgatory,  for 
the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  agricultural  credit,  as  if  the  law  we^  to  fay 
to  moneyed  men,  in  regard  to  their  fecurity  upon  their  mercantile  or 
aianufiei6luring  debtors: — *You  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  to  the 
hammer  their  shipSy  their  machinery,  their  xvarehouses;  but  if  you 
choose  ity  we  shall  allow  you  to  take  possession  of  these^  and  to  con* , 
tinue  their  trade^  till  such  time  as  you  shall  have  reimbursed  yourself 
hy  your  own  success/id  management.  Such,  however,  is  the  fhort- 
tightednefs  of  avarice,  that  Scotch  leafes  are  fometimes  evefi  at  this 
day,  conftru6ked  with  the  abfurd  condition  inferted  in  them,  in  rein- 
forcement of ^the  jus  delectus,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  tenant^ 
ihall  infer  an  irritancy  of-  the  leafe,  and  fhall  caufe  the  land  inftantly 
to  revert  to  the  poifeffion  of  the  landlord  ;  thus  precluding  any  fort 
of  interference  of  creditors  for  their  intereft,  and  entirely  defeating 
thc4r  claims. 

But,  secondly^  Suppofing  the  tenant  to  have  abundance  of  capital 
of  his  own,  the  retention  of  the  jus  delectus  may,  in  many  very 
ftippofable  iituations,  deprive'  him  of  every  rational  inducement  to 
fix  his  own  capital  in  improvements  of  the  farm^  even  though  the 
period  of  duration  of  the  leafe,  fhould  allow  him  othervirife  the  faireft 
profpe^  of  reaping  abundantly  the  fruits  of  his  outlay,  through  the 
medium  of  the  mod  expenfive  and  moft  permanent  improvements^ 

Though  the  jus  delectus  prevents  voluntary  alienation  and  dif- 
po(a],  and  compulfory  alienation  at  the  inftance  of  the  tenant's  cre- 
ditors, it  hath  not  been  carried  to  that  extreme  of  abfurdity,  as  to* 
prevent  the  leafe  from  defcending  to  the  tenant's  heirs ;  it  defcends,- 
however,  to  his  natural  heirs  by  fucceflion,  not  to  fuch  as  he  might 
be  inclined  to  nominate ;  in  other  words,  it  is  entailed  upon  thofe 
whom  the  law  has  defigned  his  heirs ;  and  he  is  deprived  of  all  power 
-of  choice.  But  fuppoiing  the  tenant  has  no  children,  and  -that  his 
legal  heirs  are  fuch  as  he  regards  not,  or  hates,  either  with  or  with- 
out reafon,  is  it  in  human  nature  to  fuppofe,  that,  with  the  proba- 
ble profpe£i  of  dying  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe,  of  fuch  length 
of  endurance  as  to  give  profpedt  of  repayment  for  improvements  of 
expenfe  and  permanency,  he  fhould  fix  his  capital  in  the  foil,  to  be^ 
carried  off,  along  with  the  leafe,  by  heirs  of  this  defcrption  ?  Will 
lie  not  rather  retain  it  as  much  as  poffible  from  outlay  on  fuch  im- 
provements, that  he  may  keep  it  under  his  own  command,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  as  he  pleafes  ?  Or,  fuppofing  he  has  fons,  he  can  make 
no  choice  among  them :  the  elded  fon  is  legal  heir  to  the  tack. 
But  in  a  leafe  of  fufficient  endurance  for  any  material  improvement^ 
the  fuppofition,  having  moft  probabilities  on  its  fide  is,  that  the  old- 
eft  leaves  the  family,  not  chooiing  to  keep  himfelf  difengaged  from 
employment  in  view  of  fucceeding  to  his  father's  leafe.  He  may 
have  become  merchant,  or  manufadturer,  or  may  have  fettled  in  a 
diftant  farm  in  England  or  Ireland.     If  the  father  dies,  he  camiolt 
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bequeath  it  to  any  other  fon»  who  may  hate  remained  with  him,  to 
aflill  him  in  his  labours  ;  the  heir,  and  the  heir  alone,  can  take  up 
the  leafe ;  he  muft  either  occupy  perfonally,  or  in  the  unprofitable 
mode  of  a  manager,  a£ling  entirely  at  another's  rifk,  and  having  na 
further  perfonal  intereft  in  the  management,  than  merriy  to  avoid 
forfeiture  of  his  wages,  throagh  the  grofieft  negligence  or  dif- 
honefty.  *  But  either  of  thefe  alternatives  might  prove  ruinous  i  He 
is  obliged,  therefore,  to  relinquifh  the  leafe  to  the  landlord,  to  whom 
it  would  indeed  revert  as  a  forfeiture,  were  he  to  attempt  difpoiV 
ing  of  it  to  the  higheft  bidder.  If  he  has  only  dai^hters,  by  the 
Scotch  law  of  heritages  they  would  fucceed  equadly  as  hdrs-poction^ 
ers,  with  fmall  profpeft,  indeed,  of  the  farm  turning  to  any  account, 
either  under  difcordant  management,  if  they  jointly  occupy,  or 
under  the  delegated  management  of  a  manager,  a6Ung  without  rifle 
of  his  own :  But  as  they  cannot  feH,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  up  the  leafe ;  not  to  mention,  that,  according  to  feudal  nO* 
tions,  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  the  marriage  of  a  daughter^ 
without  confent  of  the  proprietor,  might  not  infer  forfeiture,  as 
placing  the  leafe  under  the  jus  mariti^  and  of  courfe  being  equiva« 
lent  to  an  aflignation.  If  the  tenant,  too,  fhould  leave  none  be* 
hind  htm  but  helplefs  infante,  of  what  avail  could  it  be  to  them,  to 
occupy  the  farm  by  fervants  or  a  manager,  whom  they  are  inca* 
pable  of  calling  to  account  ?  If  not  allowed  to  fell  the  lea(c  to  the 
higheft  bidder,  it  mull  be  relinqui(hed» 

But  further  i  Suppose  the  tenant  wishes  to  quit  his  farm,  for 
want  of  health, — or  to  betake  himself  to  some  other  profitable 
]|rofession, — or  to  take  lands  m  lease  in  some  distant  unimproTe^ 
district,  where,  from  want  of  competitors,  his  superior  skill  would 
be  amply  rewarded,  and  hk  example  might  also  prove  useful ; 
He  cannot,  like  an  unfettered  manufacturer  or  merchant,  with- 
draw his  capital,  by  disposing  of  his  present  concern  to  the  beit 
bidder :  He  must  either  remain  where  he  is,  as  an  adscriptus  gle* 
hat  or  necessarily  trust  to  the  remiss  management  of  servants, 
if,  indeed^  he  is  not  bound  to  actual  residence  by  his  lease); 
br  he  can  neither  withdraw  his  capital,  by  assignation ;  nor  sub- 
letting, by  grassunif  (fine  at  entry),  given  at  once;  nor  graduaUjv 
in  shape  or  over-rent. 

Partnerships,  too,  so  convenient  in  other  professions,  where 
different  talents  could  be  combined  to  mutual  advantage,  are  no( 
admitted  in  a  lease  thus  fettered  as  to  its  free  disposal. 

In  this  manner,  through  the  legal  torturing  of  the  contract 
of  lease  into  a-  most  unnatural  conformity  to  the  original  tenure 
of  military  benefice,  and  the  prevalent  absurdity  of  acting  upoa, 
instead  of  counteracting  this  legal  tendency,  in  the  terms  of  pr>< 
'^ate  bargain,  agricultural  credit  is  diminished,  and  much  capital 

*  Indeed,  by  a  late  decision  (sec  x)ote,  p.  241),  he  is  precluded  tson.  dds 
VUserable  vesoupoeu 
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Isanished  from  agricultural  improvement.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  ridiculous  to  hear  landed  proprietors  complain  of 
the  reluctance  of  tenants  to  lay  out  money  upon  improvements. 
Their  tenants  must  be  cast  in  a  mould  different  from  what  is 
common  to  other  men,  if  they  employ  much  industry  or  capital 
where  there  is  such  insecurity  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  such  ap- 
plication, and  where  capital,  once  launched  out,  runs  such  risk 
of  eventual  forfeiture. 

All  schemes  of  catching  at  the  profits  oT  improvement,  by  cir- 
cumscribing the  lease  to  such  short  duration,  as  deprives  the  te- 
nant of  interest  in  making  them,  and  all  schemes  of  snatching  at 
the  capital  fixed  in  the  soil,  in  taking  chances  of  intermediate 
forfeiture,  by  retaining  the  jus  delectus^  are  childish  in  the  ex-* 
treme,  and  must  ultimately  prove  ,^0  de  se,  like  the  killing  the 
hen,  to  get  at  once  at  her  eggs,  or  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree, 
to  come  at  once  at  its  fruit. 

The  landholder  and  his  tenant  may  be  considered  as  joined  in 
a  copartnery,  the  landlord  being  the  dormant,  and  the  tenant  the 
acting  partner;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  copartnery 
can  fiourbh,  but  in  proportion  as  both  are  alike  admitted  to  ad^ 
vantages,  and  the  acting  partner  in  particular. 

The  substitution  of  enforcement  by  penalties,  to  a  sense  of  inr 
terest,  is  similar  to  the  substitution  of  the  labour  of  slaves,  ex* 
torted  by  the  lash,  to  the  labour  of  freemen,  paid  in  proportioii 
to  the  work  they  perform.  It  suits,  however,  the  indolence,  the 
ignorance,  and  domineering  spirit,  in  which  too  many  would  wish 
to  indulge,  to  attempt  to  compel  by  force,  rather  than  condescend 
to  persuade. 

The  law  might  be  altered  to  much  advantage,  and  without  the 
smallest  inconvenience.  Much  ijs  within  the  private  power  of 
landholders  themselves ;  and  nothing  bids  fairer  to  make  com- 
mon sense  prevail  upon  any  subject,  than  a  liberal  and  fair  dis- 
cussiom 

A  law  declaring  every  lease  the  full  and  complete  property  of 
the  tenant,  alienable  and  disponable  at  his  pleasure,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  encourage  liberal  minded  capitalists  to 
betake  themselves  to  farming,  and  would  establish  credit,  to  make 
it  practicable  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  lease ;  whilst 
the  dependent,  and  of  course  the  degraded  state,  in  which  the  te- 
nantry are  too  often  kept,  makes  men  of  spirit  and  enterprisCt 
disdain  so  servile  an  occupation.  * 

*  If  a  landholder,  or  rather  liis  man  of  business,  is  aware  of  the  phances  of 
evientual  forfeiture  in  constructing  the  lease,  and  at  tine  same  time  is  convinced, 
(n  he  generally  may  be),  that  the  tenant  has  not  had  the  same  foresight,  one 
would  certainly  be  disposed  to  condemn  such  a  bargain  as  fraudulent  A  decla- 
ratory law,  as  above,  rendering  every  lease  full  property^  unless  where  the  con- 
tnrj  were  expressly  declared,  would  prevent  all  such  fnud.  If  the  tenant  ac- 
cepts a  lease  with  clauses  of  forfeiture  expressly  declared,  he  has  himself  aloac 
toblaxa^ 
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Your  reasoners  from  practical  expenencCf  as  they  defign  them* 
felves,  will  allege,  that  as  agricultural  induftry  is  feen  to  thrive  in 
Scotland^  fuch  allegrations  of  exifting  caufes  of  its  deprefiion,  are 
merely  theoretical  and  illufory.  To  fuch  the  only  reply  is,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  internal  consciousness  of  every  one  capable  of  thought 
and  reflection. 

Indeed^  confidering  the  fmall  chance  of  railing  a  fortune  in  this 
profeflion,  in  comparifon  of  what  we  fee  every  day  realized  by  mer* 
chants  and  manufaflurers ;  habit,  or  the  pleasures  of  a  couDtry  hfe, 
can  alone  account  for  agriculture  retaining  much  capital  in  its  em- 
ployment. 

»  Prescribed  rules  of  management^  depriving  the  tenant  of  all  liber- 
ty of  a^ion^  treating  him  as  a  mere  machi^je  unentitled  to  think, 
and  condemning  him  to  one  undeviating  rounds  like  a  blind  horfe  in 
a  bark-mill,  have  the  fame  degrading  effed^,  banifhing  from  the  pro- 
feffion  every  man  of  high  fpirit  and  enterprife,  to  thofe  mercantile, 
or  manufa^uring  employments,  where  he  is  at  Uberty  to  difplay  the 
energies  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  a£^  as  a  man. 

The  mod  that  can  be  faid  for  prefcnbe4  rules  of  management  is, 
that  they  may  prevent  the  beft  known  fyftem  at  the  time  from  de- 
generating. But  they  have  juft  an  equal  tendency  to  prevent  all 
farther  improvement.  In  early  times,  when  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  was  in  a  ftate  of  greater  degradation  than  at  prefent,  it  was 
not  to  be  expe6^ed,  that  much  information  /hould  prevail  in  that  clafiif 
or  that  materia]  improvement  fhould  arife  in  that  quarter.  No/m^ 
however,  from  the  greater  liberality  which  has  prevailed  in  the  terms 
of  private  bargain,  with  the  tendency  lon^  /hown  to  a  liberal  con- 
ftruftion  of  law  in  favour  of  the  tenant's  fecurity,  :|:  th^  Scotch  ter 
nantry,  have  been  advanced  to  an  higher  rank  in  the  fcale  of  fociety; 
and,  in  an  age  of  fuch  extended  intercourfe  and  communicationf 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  information  in  this  clafs,  nor  that  bigotry 
to  eflablifhed  pradice,  which  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  ;  fo  thstt 
in  many  improved  diflrifls,  the  tenantry  may  be  confidered  as  much 
more  fit  to  dire6^  the  proprietors,  than  to  be  dire^ed  by  them.  In 
fhort,  for  a  confiderable  time  paft,  there  feems  to  have  been  no 
prevalent  deficiency  among  Scots  tenantry,  either  of  fkill  to  con- 
trive, or  of  capital  to  execute ;  infomucli,  that  where  farms  become 
vacant  in  diftrids  where  improvement  is  lefs  underftood,  the  rents 
offered  by  tenants  from  more  improved  diftrids^  upon  the  credit  of 
fuperior  returns  from  a  better  fyiiem,  mu(i"  either  diflodge  the  pre- 
fent occupiers,  or  force  them  to  adopt  that  better  fyftem,  without 
which  they  could  not  afford  equal  rent.  For  though  the  liberality 
of  the  proprietor  might  lead  him  to  g^ive  a  certain  degree  of  prefer- 
,cnce  to  the  prefent.  poffefTors,  there  are  certainly  limits,  beyond  whicli 
itheir  expeiSkations  of  a  facrifice  of  pecuniary  intereft  in  their  favour 

\  Since  the  alarm  of  the  French  revolutionary  spirit,  some  seem  to  thin]|ff 
ibat  a  retrogradation  \n  this  respect  l}as  Uken  place.  ^vT 
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would  be  unreafonable.  There  is  thus  a  natural  fecurity  for  the 
fpread  of  every  real  agricultural  improvement,  if  not  prevented  by 
abfiird  regulations  of  management :  A  more  productive  system  will 
lead  to  cffers  of  higher  rent ;  and  higher  renty  must  enforce  the  a- 
d&ption  of  this  better  st/stem. 

Through  the  currency  of  t}ie  leafe,  the  intereft  of  both  proprie- 
tor and  tenant  muft  evidently  concur  in  the  fame  meafure,  of  ren- 
dering the  land  as  produdive  as  pofiible.  There  k  a  period,  never- 
thelefs,  towards  the  dofe  of  the  leafe,  in  which  thefe  interefts  begin 
t5o  diverge;  and  therefore,  reftridlione  as  to  the  laft  three  or  four  years 
may  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  tenant  to  the  mode  of  management, 
which  his  own  intereft  would  effeAuaUy  bind  him  to  obferve  during 
die  currency.  During  thefe  years,  a  manaj^jement  may  be  properly 
enforced  by  penalties,  correfponding  to  the  fyftem  underftood  as  the 
beft  for  that  fpecies  of  farm  at  the  commencement  of  the  leafe. 
But  as  it  were  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  any  fyftem  is  perfed^,  and  iur 
capable  of  improvement,  in  order  that  the  farm  may  not  be  debar- 
red from  fuch  improvement  as  may  be  found  out  during  the  curren- 
cy of  the  leafe,  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant,  to  manage, 
and  to  leave  the  farm  in  any  way  he  pleafes,  without  incurring  the 
penalty,  provided  he  can  make  it  appear,  to  impartial  arbiters,  that 
the  farm,  in  the  condition  in  which  he  leaves  it,  is  in  no  worfe  ftate 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  management  prefcribed  in  the  re- 
ftridied  years  been  obferved. 

To  avoid  this  unimproving  period,  when  the  tenant  may  conceive 
it  for  his  advantage  to  draw  as  much  from  the  land  as  it  can  yield, 
tendering  nothing  to  it  that  he  can  withhold,  it  might  be  of  ufe 
{at  leaft  on  fuppofition  of  the  pofTefling  tenant  being  preferred),  to 
renew  the  leafe  three  or  four  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  exifting 
eoe  ;  the  entry  to  the  fecond,  to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the 
iirft.  As,  however,  a  leafe,  to  be  effediual,  muft,  in  confiftency  with 
the  maxims  of  Scotch  law,  be  dotked  wUh  possessiouy  it  is  uncertain 
if,  without  an  exprefs  alteration  of  the  law,  fuch  a  leafe  would  be 
good  againft  a  fucceeding  heir  of  entail,  or  even  a  purchafer,  if 
cither  came  to  be  vefted  in  the  property,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  leaie.  * 

-  The  late  Lord  Karnes,  whoffe  original  coroprehenfive  and  verfa- 
tile  genius  was  well  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  every  queftiou 
which  he  made  the  fubje6^  of  his  inveftigation,  and  who  was  proba- 
bly the  firft  agricultural  writer  who  paid  much  attention  to  the  mor 
ral  excitements  of  agricultural  induftry,  was  well  aware  of  the  futility 
of  the  fubftitution  of  enforcement,  under  penalty,  to  the  tenant's 
fenfe  of  his  own  intereft.     To  impart,  therefore,  to  the  tenant  a  con- 

*  As  it  would  be  higbly  inconvenient  that  leases  of  this  kind  should  be  ab- 
■dlutely  invalid,  our  Courts  have  decided,  that  such  a  lease  is  valid,  if  granted 
in  the  ordinarvcourse  of  administration ;  The  length  of  term  seems  not,  how- 
ler, fixed.  The  framers  of  the  act  10th  Geo.  IlL  seem  to  point  at  one yaaf 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  current  lease. 
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tinual  and  anceafing  intercft  in  the  improvement  of  his  farms  he  fell 
upon  the  contrivance  of  the  perpetual  leafe,  by  which  the  tenant 
was  either  fure  of  a  preference  at  releafing,  or  elfe  of  a  certain  nnm-^ 
ber  of  years'  purchafe  of  the  advanced  rent  offered  by  himfelf* 
Here,  however,  as  elfewhere,  the  abfurd  policy  of  entail,  would  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  fuch  a  fcheme  of  improvement,  as  no  obliga- 
tion to  this  effedi,  granted  by  a  poiTt'fiing  heir,  would^  in  any  pro- 
bability, be  held  valid  againft  the  challenge  of  the  fuqceeding  heiiv 
The  only  objedlion  againft  fuch  a  conftitution  of  leafe  feems  to  be, 
that  the  farm  muft  continue  for  ever  of  the  fame  conftru£iion  at  to. 
fize,  &c.  however  inconveniently  arranged  in  fuch  refpects,  without 
confent  of  both  parties,  though  mutual  confent  to  alteration,  if  ob- 
vioufly  fitting  the  farm  for  more  profitable  occupation,  might  not 
be  of  very  difficult  attainment. 

Restrictions  as  to  management  ought  ever,  at  all  eventSy  to  be 
clearly  and  explicitly  expressed,  otherwise  the  tenant  must  be 
kept  in  a  most  discouraging  state  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  The 
reporter  of  East  Lothian  observes,  that  the  vague  obligatory  claus- 
es, binding  the  tenant,  in  general  terms,  to  practise  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry,  and  not  to  mislabour  the  Jarm^  have,  in  that  quarter, 
given  rise  to  many  most  unprofitable  lawsuits.  The  various  acts 
of  Parliament  freeing  the  tenant  from  every  prestation,  unless 
what  he  has  expressly  stipulated  to  perform  in  his  lease,  might 
seemingly  have  rendered  all  such  unspecific  clauses  of  obligation, 
unactionable  before  a  court  of  law.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  they  are  held  actionable.  And  this  being  the  case,  many 
questions  of  course  may  arise  as  grounds  of  litiscontestation : 
As,  first  y  What  is  to  be  understood  as  rules  of  good  husbandry? 
It  is  to  be  understood/  according  to  what  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  conceived  to  be  good  husbandry  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  or  as  what  may 
come  to  be  considered  as  good  husbandry  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease  ?  If  the  latter  ambulatory  interpretation  shall  be  fixed 
upon,  may  not  the  tenant,  at  any  time,  be  interrupted  by  the 
landlord  in  his  proceedings,  till  it  shall  be  determined  whether 
what  he  proposes  to  do  is  good  or  bad  husbandry?  which,  pro- 
bably, may  not  be  decided,  till  the  season  for  performance  has  e- 
lapsed.*  As  it  is  probable  few  landholders  would  thus  choose  to 
intermeddle  in  teazing  the  tenant  in  every  step  of  his  proceedings, 
through  the  whole  of  his  lease,  it  is  probable  that  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  good  or  bad  husbandry,  might  not  be  agi- 
tated till  towards  its  close.  And  here,  supposing  the  poiat  as 
to  the  constitution  of  bad  or  good  husbandry  to  be  indisputable^ 

*  So  different  are  tbc  prcraiUng  ideas  of  good  husbandry,  that  Scotch  te- 
nants, who  took  in  lease  faiins  in  England,  at  high  rents,  in  view  of  rendfir- 
ing  them  more  prod[uctire  by  alternate  husbandry,  were  interrupted  in  bteak|ii|( 
lip  old  {!Tass  lands,  by  eventual  heirs  of  entail »  upon  the  footing  that  *'fyW  was 
committiog  waste  upon  the  estate.    9ee  Farmer* s  Magazine,  ■      . 
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frill  a  second  question  might  arise, — Whether  the  point  of  good 
or  bad  husbandry,  had  been  settled  in  the  general  opinion,  in  sucfar 
time,  that  the  tenant  should,  in  equity,  be  considered  as  bound 
b J  his  obligation  to  have  adopted  the  improved  practice  ?  For  a 
practice  in  husbandry  is  not,  in  reason,  to  be  held  as  an  improve- 
ment, merely  because  it  is  an  innovation  ;  good  sense  requiring, 
in  this  as  in  other  subjects,  a  renitency  against  hasty  change : 
And, as  there  is,  cf  necessity,  a  certain  loss  always  to  be  sustained 
in  the  disarrangement  of  one  system,  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
troduction of  another,  it  may  be  that  the  tenant's  lease  was  too 
near  to  its  expiry,  (by  the  time  that  he  might  be  supposed  appris* 
ed  of  the  better  system),  to  allow  of  reaping,  from  the  practice  of 
that  system,  any  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  to  be  «us« 
tained  in  the  preparation  for  its  introduction*  At  any  rate,  as 
all  questions  of  this  nature  must  ultimately  be  remitted  by  lair 
courts  to  arbiters,  wherever  such  a  vague  clause  of  obligation  is 
admitted,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  another,  binding  both 
parties,  to  submit  any  dispute  that  might  arise  npon  it,  at  once  to 
arbiters  mutually  chosen. 

The  security  of  lease  has  been  every  where,  through  Scotland, 
the  primum  mobile  of  superior  improvement.  *  The  total  want  of 
that  security  is  almost  nowhere  complained  of,  excepting  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  where  the  proprietors,  out  of  mere 
humanity,  and  at  the  ex  pence  of  great  sacrifices  of  their  own  pe* 
cuniary  interest,  are  still  continuing  upon  their  lands,  (till  they 
can  dispose  of  themselves  otherwise),  that  disproportionate  popu-* 
lation*  for  which  there  can  be  no  profiuble  use,  upon  the  intro- 
dttctton  of  a  more  profitable  system  of  occupancy,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  entail  upon  themselves  such  an  unpro* 
ductive  system,  or  give  it  permanency  through  the  security  of 
lease,  f 

I    The  size  ofjarms  is  of  considerable  consequence  to  their  profits 
able  occupation. 

*  Leases,  and  long  leases,  have  been  considered  equally  as  the  great  causes 
•f  improvement  in  England.     Caledonia,  voL  ii.  article  Peebles-ahire. 

f  See  Lord  Selkirk  on  Emigration  from  the  Highlands. 

His  Lordship's  anta<;onists  display  more  of  partial  humanity  than  of  enlarg* 
«d  views  of  public  utility.  In  their  zeal  for  supporting  Highland  population^ 
•onie  would  even  persuade  us,  tiiat,-in  reqpect  of  fitness,  for  military  service,  a 
llidilander  is  of  a  $ui  gentris  description,  constituting  a  breed  of  a  superior 
kind.  It  is  however  pretty  evident,  that  the  human  character  is  formed  from 
circumstances,  and  those  talents  drawn  forth  for  which  there  is  occasion.  The 
national  reciprocated  hostile  incursions  upon  the  Borders,  gave  a  more  constant 
occasion  for  hardy  intrepidity  and  alertness,  than  the  mutual  predatory  warfare 
of  the  Highland  chieftains ;  and  accordingly,  the  Borderers  were  in  use  to  bo 
called  out  to  quell  insurrecti6ns  in  the  Higlilands.  Such  specialties  of  charac- 
ter disappear  upon  change  of  circumstances.  Highland  regiments  are  now 
indiscriminately  recruited  from  the  common  mass,  and  all  equally  ac«}!iit 
themselves  welL  A  British  soldier  will  ever  act  as  a  hero,  whether  Highlander 
or  Lowlander.  It  may  be  observed  jbowever,  that  the  hardy  manner  in  wluc)| 
the  Highlander  b  trained  up,  fits  him  for  the  hanJUhips  of  war. 
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The  prineiples  that  appear  to  regulate  the  size  of  farms,  seem 
to  be  the  following. 

Capital  will  ever  endeavour  to  invest  itself  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  yield  the  greatest  return.  Now,  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  farm,  (such  as  to  admit  as  much  as  possible  of  subdivi- 
sion  of  labour,  in  appropriating  particular  classes  of  servants,  or 
even  of  horses,  exclusively  to  one  occupation),  seems  necessary 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  make  labour  most  productive.  In  farm- 
ing»  too,  (at  least  in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Scotland),  advan- 
tage must  often  be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  suited  to  par- 
ticular operations,  lest  the  opportunity  should  escape  :  such  calls 
require  a  number  of  hands,  and  these  would  be  kept  in  an  ex- 
pensive and  most  unprofitable  state  of  preparation,  were  ikot  the 
farm  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  afford  room  for  separate  occupa- 
tion to  the  whole,  at  all  other  seasons. 

The  competition  of  capital  for  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
investiture,  will  thus  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  farms  to  a  size, 
the  best  calculated  for  profitable  occupancy. 

The  same  competition  of  capital,  will  also  tend  equally  to  pre- 
vent farms  from  stretching  beyond  these  proper  bounds,  and  thus 
to  prevent  monopoly.  For  though  one  man  may  excel  another 
in  point  of  intellect  and  exertion,  the  difference  is  very  limited  ; 
the  generality  are  upon  the  equal  footing  of  mediocrity.  There 
is  an  extent  of  farm,  to  the  personal  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  which  no  man's  energy  can  reach,  but  where  he  must 
of  necessity  have  recourse  to  the  uninterested,  and  therefore  un- 
energetic  managanent  of  delegation.  But  an  interested  and  sharp- 
sighted  personal  superintendence,  will  ever  be  able  to  outbid,  in 
affordable  rent,  the  more  languid  and  inefficient  management  of 
delegation.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  no  other  footing  that  farmers 
iexist  as  a  class  divStinct  from  proprietors,  but  that  the  proprietor 
finds,  he  can  obtain  more  as  renty  than  his  lands  will  afford  him  of 
profit,  although  he  pays  no  rent,  under  a  management  delegated 
to  overseers,  (as  has  been  already  noticed  in  tracing  the  origin 
q£  lease-holding). 

Where  there  is  sufficiency  of  capital  to  occupy  and  employ  the 
whole  lands  most  productively,  the  competition  of  capital,  will 
thus,  both  enlarge  farms  to  their  proper  extent,  and  circumscribe 
them  within  the  bounds  for  yielding  the  largest  production,  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  employed:  and  such  excess  of  agricultu- 
ral production,  above  the  consumption  of  the  labourers  employed 
in  raising  it,  is  the  only  fund,  that  can  support  the  great  num- 
bers employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  without  raising 
up  a  population  of  this  description,  dependent  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  other  nations  for  subsistence  ; — not  to  mentipn  the  num- 
bers of  unproductive  classes  in  the  army,  navy,  cabinet,  priest- 
hood and  forum,  and  those  disengaged  from  any  professional  em- 
jployment,  who  can  receive  subsistence  from  no  other  source  buf 
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Am  excess,  as  they  produce  nothing  of  value  to  exchange  with 
other  nations,  for  the  surplus  produce  of  foreign  agriculture^  which 
thej  might  receive  in  return. 

A  sort  of  country  trading  capital,  will  also  have  some  little  in* 
fluence  upon  the  size  of  farms.  As  labour  comes  to  be  more 
and  more  subdivided,  in  pursuance  of  the  common  sense  of  in* 
dividual  interest,  the  farmer  will  more  and  more  exclusively  con- 
fine himself,  to  bis  proper  business  of  a  producer;  merchants  will 
transact  between  him  itnd  the  consumer :  Professional  carter* 
and  carriers  will  also  spring  up;  and  these  will,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, raise  such  an  e£Pectual  demand  for  minute  farms,  for  conve- 
niency  of  keep  of  draught  horses,  as  no  occupation,  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  agriculture,  can  contend  with. 

Had  public  legislation  never  interfered,  in  cramping  the  free 
use  of  perpetual  landed  property,  by  the  wretched  policy  of  entail, 
•—and  had  private  legislation  not  withdrawn,  (through  pride  or  ava« 
rice),  all  right  of  property  from  the  occupation  of  lease,  in  debar- 
ring assignation  and  subletting, — the  most  advantageous  occupan- 
cy, both  for  individuals  and  the  public,  would  ever  take  place,  upon 
that  surest  of  all  foundations,  its  being  able  to  aiford  mo;$t  profit. 

No  agrarian  project,  devised  by  those  idlers  who  devote  them* 
selves  to  speculate  for  the  public  good,  but  which  nobody  is  in- 
terested to  effect,  can  ever  possibly  be  realized.  This  observa- 
tion may  probably  be  found  applicable  to  all  those  schemes  of 
land-occupancy,  which  have  been  humanely  devised  for  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  order  to  retain  that  extent  of  population, 
which  can  only  suit  a  situation  of  landed  property,  such  as  that 
described  in  entering  upon  this  article  regarding  the  holding  of  land 
upon  lease. 

The  legal  protection  qf  vermin ,  may  well  be  considered  as  inju- 
jrioos  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  lease-holders. 

As  in  the  vegetable  world,  we  account  those  plants  which  take 
liourishment  from  the  soil,  but  which  cannot  be  converted  into 
human  use,  to  be  noxious  weeds^  in  contra-distinction  to  the  crops ; 
BO  in  the  animal  world,  we  account  those  animals  which  consume 
-the  vegetable  or  animal  produce  of  agriculture,  but  which  are 
^ther  unfit  for  human  use,  or  cannot  be  brought  under  the  com- 
mand of  man,  to  be  destructive  vermin,  in  contra-distinction  to 
fiirm  live  stock. 

All  game  animals  come  under  this  description,  as  also  pigeons, 
which,  though  in  a  state  of  serai-domestication,  are  nevertheless 
of  a  semi'Jera:  naturce  :  Against  theii*  licensed  depredations,  the 
agriculturist,  holding  lands  upon  lease,  enjoys  no  power  of  pre- 
vention, and  he  has  little  recourse  for  compensation.  The  game 
laws,  obtained  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  those  vested  with 
^e  exclusive  privilege  of  appropriating  them  when  they  can 
iDatch  them,  are  of  similar  complexion  with  those  obtained  by 
the  manufacturing  and  trading  part  of  the  community,  in  favour 
^f  their  respective  monopglies. 
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The  immediate  damage  occasioned  by  the  licensed  depredfa- 
tions  of.tliese  protected  vermin  is,  however,  but  of  small  ac- 
count. *  The  only  damage  at  all  worth  attending  to, '  (in  the 
words  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Peeblesshire,  p.  246.),  *  is 
*  that  resulting  from  men,  and  dogs,  and  horses,  in  pursuit  of  the 
♦game. 

*  In  regard  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture,  the  very  worst  pos- 
sible regulation,  in  respect  of  the  game,  would  be  to  throw  it  in- 
^liscriminately  open,  with  liberty  to  pursue  it  everywhere,  to  all 
without  distinction.  The  very  best  would  be,  to  vest  in  the  oc- 
cupying farmer  an  absolute  power  of  preventing  every  person, 
without  exception,  from  hunting  over  his  farm  against  his  consent. 
A  privilege  thus  granted  of  favour,  and  not  held  of  right,  would 
never  be  abused,  to  the  damage  of  farming  stock.  * 

'*  No  doubt,  those  privileged  to  hunt,  are  commonly  in  circum-* 
stances  to  enable  them  to  make  full  compensation  for  any  dama- 
ges they  may  occasion,  and  in  such  situations  of  respectability^  ais 
would  restrain  them  from  knowingly  occasioning  any  damage 
whatsoever;  yet,  without  some  such  regulation,  property  lannrfi- 
cd  out  in  farming,  can  hardly  be  conceived  equally  protected  by 
law,  as  other  property  launched  out  in  the  business  of  other  gain- 
ful professions  To  have  recourse  for  damages,  merely  where 
damage  can  be  legally  instructed,  would  nowhere  else  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  having  property  put  in  risk 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  another.' 

*  Suppose  the  whimsical  privilege  were  assumed,  of  playing 
<mdgel  matches,  for  diversion,  in  a  glass  or  china  shop :  The 
shopman  would  surely  have  some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  privilege,  although  he  had  the  most  undoubted  security  of 
recovering  all  damages  that  might  ensue;  and  though,  from  the 
Dature  of  his  wares,  no  damage  could  possibly  occur,  in  total  frac- 
ture, or  even  mere  fissure,  but  what  could  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty be  instructed.  In  hunting,  however,  for  example,  with 
slow  hounds  in  Tweeddale,  where  the  sheep,  having  extensive 
pastures,  arc  naturally  very  wild,  the  mere  recourse  for  legally 
instructed  dam^e^  must  afford  still  less  adequate  compensatiort 
for  the  risk  ;  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  property,  much  damage 
may  be  sustained,  whicii  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  legal  in- 
struction;— such  as,  checking  their  progress  in  becoming  fat, 
from  disturbance  in  their  pastures, — iliseases  consequent  upon 
over-heating,  in  running  through  fear,  or  even  upon  fcLr  itself. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  power  of  prevention  of  unnecessary  risk, 
is  the  proper  and  best  security.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  would 
appear  a  severe  regulation,  to  exclude  the  proprietor,  without 
leave  asked  and  granted,  from  such  rural  sports  as  he  might  find' 
upon  his  own  grounds,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
monied  men  from  investing  their  capital  in  the  purchase,  the  im- 
provement, and  adorning  of  landed  estates.  Expediencies  here 
oksh,  and  the  subject  is  confessedly  of  great  delicacy,     parm? 
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•rs,  no  doubt,  are  apprised  of  their  situation ;  and,  in  their  cal- 
culations of  discount,  must  make  allowance  for  risks,  whether 
more  constant  or  occasional.  Meanwhile,  I  have  stated  the  mat- 
ter in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  as  there  can  be  no  harm  in  re- 
minding^ hunters,  of  the  very  particular  situation  in  which  the 
rery  valuable  farming  stock  of  the  country  is  placed, — a  circum- 
stance perhaps  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase. ' 

*  Game  seems  now,  by  the  latest  decisions,  to  be  considered 
as  property,  or  at  least  that  the  property  of  another  cannot  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  use  of  starting  game  in  it,  or  of  fol- 
lowing game  through  it ;  and  it  is  thus  happily  in  the  power  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  to  exclude  all  privileged  hunters, 
whose  rashness  might  render  them  more  regardless  of  risk  upon 
the  property  of  another,  where  they  have  less  interest  in  the  te- 
nant's thriving. ' 

Burdens  quoting  the  leaseholder  deserve  consideration,  in  re* 
gard  to  their  effect  upon  agricultural  industry. 

Taxation^  laid  equally  and  proportionally  upon  real  income,  is 
undoubtedly  the  fairest  of  all ;  and,  if  fairly  and  impartially  le- 
vied, could  discourage  no  kind  of  industry  in  particular,  as  no 
person  would  refrain  from  bettering  his  own  circumstances,  that 
he  might  thereby  impoverish  the  public  treasury.  But  the  pre- 
sent system  of  taxing  the  imputedf  as  the  real  income  of  Scotch 
leaseholders,  must  be  extremely  unequal.  At  the  next  period  of 
leasing,  no  doubt,  offerers  will  be  in  a  state  to  consider  the  tax 
paid  upon  rent  as,  in  effect,  an  addition  to  the  rent;  their  offers 
will  be  proportionally  less,  and  the  tax  will  turn  out  merely  a  tax 
ef  1 5  per  cent*  upon  land. 

Taxes  upon  the  gross  produce  of  land,  are  of  the  very  worst  con- 
stitution of  taxes,  because  they  cannot  be  proportioned  to  profit 
or  real  income,  as  the  worst  land  requires  always  equal,  often 
greater,  expense  of  culture,  than  the  best,  whilst  the  return  must 
after  all  prove  creatly  inferior. 

T^Ite  of  produce  is,  in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  various  other  re- 
spects, an  ill  constituted  tax,  more  expensive  to  the  payers,  than 
profitable  to  the  receivers;  highly  discouraging  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  more  particularly  to  thecultivation  of  lands  ot  inferior 
quality.  From  this  tax,  at  least  in  shape  of  a  tax  upon  gross  pro* 
duce,  tlie  lands  of  Scotland  are  entirely  exempted.  Ever  since 
the  decreet-arbitral  of  Charles  I.  in  1629,  as  confirmed  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1633,  it  hath  been  in  the  power  of  every  Scotch  pro- 
prietor of  land,  to  have  had  the  tythe  of  his  lands  valued  and  fix- 
ed for  ever,  at  one-fiflh  part  of  the  actual  free  rent  at  the  time  of 
valuation,  and  also  to  purchase  his  tythe,  from  the  lay  impropri^^ 
tor,  or  titular  of  the  teindsy  (the  tythe  having  never,  in  any  part, 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Reformed  Clergy),  at,  (according 
to  certain  circumstances),  six  years,  or  nine  years  purcliase  of 
them  as  so  valued.  These  teinds,  so  purchased,  continuing  ]ia» 
ble,  after  tliose  not  purchased  should  be  eichaustcd^  to  such  sti- 
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pend  as  the  Scotch  Parliament,  (since  the  Union,  the  Court  of  Ses« 
ftion),  should  judge  it  meet  to  allocate  from  them  to  the  Clergy* 
Tythe  may  be  commuted  upon  two  different  principles;  either 
that  of  fixing  them  down  for  ever,  as  in  Scotland,  at  their  pre^ 
aently  existing  value;  or  that  of  allowing  their  value,  like  that  of 
rent^  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  value  of  land.  If  valued 
upon  the  first  principle,  the  commutation  must  either  be, — in 
money,  which  exposes  them  to  fall  with  the  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney,— or  in  equivalent  of  allocated  land,  which  dooms  it  to  steri- 
lity under  mortmain  holding, — or  in  a  grain  rent,  which  would 
not  be  attended  with  the  inconveniencies  of  disputes  about  quali* 
ty,  or  of  forcing  the  Clergy  into  the  com  trade,  if  the  ipsa  cor- 
pora  were  neither  tenderable  nor  exigible,  but  to  be  paid  for  al- 
ways at  a  conversion  money  price,  and  upon  the  average  of  last 
seven  or  eight  years  (to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions of  grain  prices  from  year  to  year).  If  they  are  commuted 
upon  the  second  principle,  of  their  value  not  being  fixed,  but  left 
ambulatory,  to  follow  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  land,  none 
of  the  above  modes  of  commutation  can  apply,  but  the  delete- 
rious one  of  the  allocation  of  land.  And  no  other  eligible  mode 
suggests  itself,  to  avoid  the  present  bad  constitution  of  a  tax  up; 
on  gross  produce,  but  converting  the  tythe,  into  a  given  propcfr- 
tion,  of  the  free  rent  paid  to  the  landholder.  * 

By  act  1748,  the  Scotch  tenant  is  relieved  from  all  burdens,  not 
expressly  stipulated  ia  his  lease,  or  what  should  be  imposed  by  act 
of  Parliament,  excepting  the  one-half  of  schoolmaster's  salary,  and 
of  poor's  rates,  and  adstriction  to  mills. 

The  tenant^s  half  of  school-salary  and  poor's  rates,  will  hard* 
ly,  on  an  average,  exceed  one,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon 
his  rent. 

Adstriction  to  miUs,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is,  like  tythe,  a  tax  up- 
on gross  produce,  and  gives  the  same  obstruction  to  land  im- 
provement. 

The  rate  of  adstriction,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  produce  over 
which  it  extends,  and  the  proportional  part  of  that  quantity  which 
it  claims,  is  various,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  low- 
est quantity  of  adstriction,  extends  to  all  the  oatmeal  used  in  the 
family  of  the  farmer, — a  quantity  not  susceptible  of  very  accurate 
definition.  That  quantity,  the  privileged  mill  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  manufacturing,  and  is  entitled  to  a  twenty -fifth  part,  (the 
lowest  proportion  generally  accompanying  the  most  confined  «• 
tent),  as  multurey  or  price  of  the  manufacturing,  instead  of  a 
thirty-second  part,  which  is  esteemed  the  ordinary  market  rate. 
The  exclusive  privilege,  is  sometimes  found  to  extend  to  all  the 
growing  corns,  seed  and  horse  com  only  excepted ;  and  under 


♦  This  mode  of  commutation,  suggested  by  Malthus,  is  strongly  recommend!- 
ed  in  Brown*s  Treatise  on  Kurai  Attiurs,  latelv  publislied. 
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such  extension,  the  proportion  exigible  as  multure,  reaches  some* 
times  to  tlie  tenth  part. 

The  adstriction  is,  very  generally,  understood  to  extend  onlf 
to  oats,  being  the  grata  principally  consumed  in  bread,  and  peas 
or  barley  being  probably  little  cultivated  at  the  time  when  ad- 
strictions  were  originally  constituted. .  In  such  cases,  the  farnner 
may  be  tempted,  to  substitute  some  of  these  grains,  where  oats 
would  have  been  the  preferable  crop.  Land  in  pasture  is  uni« 
▼ers-41y  understood  to  be  exempted  from  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  privileged  mill ;  and  where  the  rate  of  adstriction  is  ex- 
tensive and  high,  it  may  lead  to  a  disproportionate  allocation 
into  pasture. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  employment,  is  ever  felt  galling  to 
those  subjected  to  the  yoke ;  they  can  never  feel  confidence  ia 
being  well  served,  by  those  over  whom  they  have  not  the  check 
of  being  able  to  withdraw  their  employment,  when  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  work. 

-  It  y^-ould  appear  from  Marshall's  writings,  that  adstriction  to 
mills  in  England,  has  generally  died  its  natural  death,  by  mutual 
convention  or  dereliction.  In  Scotland  it  is  in  progress  towards 
decay.  Few  country  gentlemen  ever  now  think  of  confining  their 
own  tenants  to  their  own  mills,  under  such  a  preposterous  bond- 
age. Where  a  proprietor  of  a  mill  holds  the  lands  of  another  pro-> 
prietor  adstricted  to  his  mill>  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  should 
quit  his  privilege  without  a  compensation.  But  this  might  be 
settled  by  private  bargain,  were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  of  en- 
tail*  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  continually  interrupting  the  ra« 
tional  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  in  land.  A  com- 
pulsory provision  for  enforcing  the  commutation  of  thirlage  or 
adstriction,  h^s  been  obtained  by  the  late  act,  39th  Geo.  (IL 
The  terms  of  it  are  abundantly  equitable.  It  is  made  compe- 
tent for  the  proprietor,  either  of  the  dominant  mill,  or  the  servient 
lands,  to  pursue  for  a  commutation,  before  the  Sheriff  of  that 
county  within  which  the  mill  lies ;  and  the  Sheriff  is  to  summoa 
a  jury,  of  at  least  twenty^^one,  consisting  of  heritors,  or  tenants 
of  land  paying  30/»  of  yearly  rent,  or  valued  at  SO/.  Scotch  in  the 
cess-books ;  which  number,  by  alternate  rejection  by  the  parties* 
being  reduced  to  nine,  they,  after  examining  evidence,  are  to  a- 
ward  an  equivalent  compensation  in  a  yearly  payment  of  grain, 
it  being  in  the  option  of  the  payer,  to  pay  in  grain  or  the  price  of 
the  fiars :  Yet  there  are  not  many  instances  of  the  privileges  of 
the  act  being  claimed,  probably  from  the  parties  being  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  upon  what  principles  a  jury  would  decide,  in  a  case 
to  which  it  is  hard  to  say  what  principles  can  apply,  f 

In  grain  counties,  thirlage  is  falling  into   disuse,   through 

f  A  jury  in  Ross-shire  determined,  that  the  whole  thirled  multures  paid  when 
ftie  mill  was  employed ,  should  continue  to  be  paid  as  the  price  of  freedom.  ( See 
Farmer's  Magazine).  Exemption  from  biaci  mailt  would  net  have  been  easily 
Valued. 
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dereliction.  The  miller  becomes  an  extensi^re  manufacturer  of 
grain  ;  and,  rather  than  have  his  own  plans  broken  in  upon,  and 
bis  time  taken  up,  by  serving  those  adstricted  to  him,  when  thej 
choose  to  call  for  his  services,  he  is  willing  to  renOnnc,e  his  ex« 
elusive  right  to  be  employed,  and  the  higher  rate  of  pay  which 
lie  is  privileged  to  exact.  The  farmers  confine  themselves  to 
production  ;  and  the  miller  becomes  their  merchant,  or  their  mer- 
chant's manufacturer. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  capital  when  com  mills  began  to 
be  erected,  the  over  proportion  of  them  to  the  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted, (necessary  from  the  unpermeable  state  of  roads,  in  order 
that  the  work  might  be  executed  at  all),  with  the  peculiar  favour 
which  the  Legislature  seems  ever  to  have  been  inclined  to  show  to 
every  species  of  manufacture,  whether  more  necessary  or  more 
superfluous ;  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  erectors  of 
mills,  should  have  required,  as  the  conditions  of  their  erection, 
both  a  certainty,  and  considerable  extent  of  employment,  and  at 
a  high  rate  of  wages, — ^not  that  the  Legislature  should  havs  anxi- 
ously sanctioned  all  those  privileges, — nor  that  the  judges  should 
have  been  ready  to  bestow  upon  them  a  liberal  interpretation. 

From  the  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  at  all  dis* 
tances,  by  roads,  there  is  now  no  need  of  supporting  more  ma* 
chinery  than  what  can  find  constant  and  full  employment :  from 
the  present  improved  state  of  machinery,  every  machine,  too,  is 
now  capable  a£  performing  much  more  work  than  formerly* 
From  these  causes,  although  there  is  now  suriely  much  more  grain 
to  be  manufactured,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  com  mills,  which 
could  not  be  supported,  but  by  the  compulsoiy  employment  oh- 
tained  through  adstriction. 

The  multiplicity  of  corn  mills  going  by  water,  (the  only  mov- 
ing power  known 'at  the  time  of  erection),  is  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance  in  other  respects.  They  interrupt  the  profitable  use  of 
water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  they  often  prevent  the 
draining  of  lands,  by  preventing  the  descent  of  waters ;  they 
convert  low  lands  into  marshes,  from  the  leakage  of  mill-ponds 
and  mill-leads.  As  the  whole  of  corn  mill  machinery,  might  be 
moved  by  the  powers  of  steam,  or  of  wind,  equally  well,  and  of- 
ten equally  cheap,  as  by  water,  and  as  there  is  no  dread  of  not 
having  machinery  erected  voluntarily,  wherever  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  its  employment ;  it  might  not  be  improper,  that  a  le- 
gislative compulsitor  should  be  interposed,  enforcing  the  sale  of 
the  privilege  of  having  a  water  mill,  at  a  fair  valuation,  wherever 
it  could  be  properly  instructed,  before  a  proper  court,  by  those 
having  interest  in,  and  applying  for  the  purchase,  that  the  benefit 
to  result  from  undamming  of  the  waters,  or  converting  them  to 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  exceeded  the  rent  of  the  mill  by  one 
half,  or  one  whole,  or  some  such  other  proportionate  advantage. 
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.  Of  the  Materials  feMPLOYED  in  formikg  the  Walls  6if 
agricultural  buildings,  in  the  various 
Districts  op  Scotland. 

•  In  the  more  northern  p^rts  of  Scotland,  the  materials  emptoy' 
ed  in  the  construction  of  cottages  and  outhouses,  are  of  the  sim- 
plest and  cheapest  sorts,  and  generally  such  as  the  conn  try  \ii 
which  they  are  built  most  readily  offers.  Where  stones  cannot 
e^y  be  got,  the  walls  are  made  of  sod,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sod 
MSkd  stones,  in  alternate  layers ;  and  when  properly  constructed^ 
they  always  have  a  foundation  of  stones,  built  above  the  surface 
tf  the  ground  all  around.  It  i$  proper  to  add,  that  this  mode 
of  erecting  cottages  has  been  long  abandoned  in  all  the  more  im-* 
proved  districts,  though  still  too  frequent  in  the  more  remote 
pair ts  of  the  kingdom. 

'  The  plan  of  constructing  earthen  walls  in  the  mranner  called 
PisSf  has  hardly  yet  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  When 
formed  in  this  method,  a  case  or  mould  is  made  of  planks,  leav' 
ing  the  space  for  the  walls  between,  which  is  filled  with  earth, 
rammed  and  beat  into  a  hard  state :  the  case  is  then  moved  for 
another  part  of  the  wall,  filled  as  before,  and  so  on,  till  the 
whole  is  completed^  Such  walls,  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
properly  constructecJ,  may  stand  a  number  of  years  ;  but  where 
exposed  to  frequent  beating  rains,  soon  go  to  ruin,  and  should 
only  be  used  in  favourable  climates,  and  where  the  district  does 
not  famish  better  materials. 

The  plan  of  building  cotteges,  with  walls  bf  mud  or  clay,  igr 
adopted  in  Dumfries-shire.     These  houses,  when  plastered,  and 

aerly  finished  within  (as  is  the  case  with  many),  are  exceed- 
^  /  warm  and  comfortable.  *  It  likewise  appears,  from  the 
Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of.Errol,  in  Perthshire,  that 
booses  made  of  clay,  when  properly  constructed,  are  found  to'^ 
be  ettremely  durable,  f 

The  walls  of  cottages,  and  inferior  buildings,  are  sometimesy 
though  very  rarely,  constructed  of  quartering,  covered  with  lath/ 
and  hard  finished  plaster,  on  the  outside;  also  with  tiles,  slate,  or 
shingles,  and  latlied  and  plastered  inside.  This  method  is  eiv 
peofiiv^  and  only  done  where  stone  or  bricks  cannot  be  got ;  he* 
aides/  bouses  so  constructed  are  very  cold  in  winter. 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (parish  of  Dornock,    Diimfries-sliirc), 
Vol.  ii.  p.  *2'2, 
f  Statistical  Account,  Yu].  »v.   p,  490* 
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Bricks  are  a  ready  and  useful  material  in  building  ;  But  from 
the  high  price,  the  walls  are  comnionly  made  too  thin,  of  course 
are  very  cold.  All  brkks  should  be  made  of  well  wrought  clay* 
exposed  to  at  least  one  winter's  frost,  and  well  burnt,  so  as  to 
give  out  a  sharp  sound  when  struck  against  one  another.  Bricks^ 
not  thoroughly  burnt,  never  dry,  and  soon  go  to  waste. 

The  earth  most  proper  for  making  bricks  is  a  clayey  loain» 
neither  abounding  too  much  with  argillaceous  matter,  which 
causes  them  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the  drying,  nor  with  too  much 
sand,  which  renders  them  brittle. 

Bricks  burnt  in  the  usual  way,  if  steeped  in  water,  and  hwrnt 
agairii  become  much  stronger,  and  better  adapted  for  outer  walls» 
than  any  other  kind. 

To  promote  tbe  necessary  cohesion  of  bricks  and  lime,  it  is 
proper,  in  summer,  to  dtp  them  in  water  until  saturated ;  this 
removes  also  the  dust  which  hangs  about  bricks,,  and  prevents 
tlieir  union  with  the  lime. 

Stones,  are  the  best,  most  substantial,  and  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and,  happily  for  the  cottagers  in 
Scotland,  are  easily  found,  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least  such  as  will  serve  for  their  humble  dwellings.  la 
places  where  there  are  no  freestone,  and  where  lime  is  expensive, 
the  walls  xnftiy  be  built  of  such  stones  as  the  ground  produces, 
not  less  than  two  feet  thick,  packed  and  bedded  in  clay  or  mud  ; 
the  outside,  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  six  inches,  built  with  lime, 
and  all  the  joints  closely  pointed  ;  the  cases  for  doors  and  win- 
dows  fitted  in  whilst  building.  Walls  of  this  construction,  if 
properly  attended  to  in  making  the  joints  close,  are  very  sub- 
stantial ;  but  it  should  he  observed,  that  all  such  walls  require 
a  greater  thickness  than  if  wholly  built  with  lime,  of  course  con- 
sume more  stones. 

Where  lime  for  the  whole  wall  is  allowed,  the  work  will  be 
nluch  more  conaplete ;  and  in  that  case,  if  the  stones  are  of  a 
flat  form,  tlie  walls  for  low  buildings  may  be  only  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  thick.  With  materials  of  this  sort,  hewn  stones^ 
for  the  openings,  are  not  necessary  in  inferior  buildings;  but 
where  soft  freestone  abounds,  the  expense  of  dressing  those  for 
the  comers  and  openings  is  trifling,  and  make  by  far  the 
most  complete  building.  Indeed,  all  the  cottages  in  the  more 
improved  districts  have  for  many  years  been  built  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Sandf  used  in  buildings  should  be  clean,  and  free  from  earth, 
so  as  not  to  soil  water  when  immersed  in  it ;  the  particles  hard, 
with  sharp  angles,  at  a  medium  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed^ 
but  part  of  them  larger,  and  part  smaller,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices when  mixed  with  the  lime. — Sea  sand  retains  the  damp . 
Ibng,  and  should  not  be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
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**  Umet  should  be  slacked  as  soon  after  burning  as  possible,  and 
earefullj  passed  through  a  fine  riddle  or  search,  keeping  all  the 
fine  powder  of  the  lime  by  itself,  and  laying  aside  all  the  small 
stones,  and  unfallen  particles,  for  a  second  burning,  or  to  be  put 
on  land.  The  fine  powder  of  the  lime,  which,  if  the  lime  is  good, 
and  properly  burnt,  will  be  nearly  the  whole,  is  then  to  be  mixed 
with  the  sand,  and  as  much  water  as  will  just  wet  all  the  parti- 
cles }  the  quantity  of  sand  to  be  determined  by  observing  when 
each  particle,  after  a  thorough  mixture,  is  covered  widi  lime^ 
and  no  more.  The  mortar  is  then  put  up  in  a  heap,  to  sour  as  it 
is  called,  but  this  not  to  remain  above  a  few  days,  when  it  ought 
to.be  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  mixed,  and  beat  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance, and  then  used  in  the  walls.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
nothing  destroys  lime  so  much,  as  long  exposure  to  air  dnd  mois- 
ture, before  using  ;  and  great  part  of  its  strength^  sis  a  cement, 
depends  upon  the  beating  and  labour  bestowed  in  mixing  it  with 
the  sand,  so  as  to  leave  no  parts  of  the  lixne  without  sand  inter- 
▼ening,  and  no  particles  of  the  sand  without  lime;  The  quait* 
tity  of  sand  in  mortar,  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the 
lime,  some  being  of  a  more  fat  and  glutinous  quality  than  other&; 
Good  lime  gives  near  three  times  the  bulk  of  powder  to  that  of 
the  shells,  and  will  require  about  three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
powder  to  sand  it.  From  the  impurity  of  some  limestone,  a 
hirge  quantity  of  sandy  particles  is  mixed  with  the  lime,  so  as  to 
require  only  a  small  addition  of  sand  when  made  into  mortar. 
This,  though  very  unprofitable  when  sand  is  easily  got  at,  will 
make  excellent  mortar,  as  the  sand  has  been  burnt  along  with 
die  lime,  of  course  free  from  that  tendency  to  moisture  to  which 
sea  sand  is  liable,  and  occasioning  the  mortar  to  harden  much 
sooner  than  otherwise.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  mortar 
is  wanted  to  dry  and  take  band  quickly,  the  sand  should  all  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  mixing  with  the  lime. 

The  above  method  of  making  mortar,  differs  from  the  general 
practice,  chiefly  in  the  time  allowed  for  the  lime  to  stand  after 
mixing  with  the  sand,  being  commonly  lefl  for  several  weeks ; 
but  this  exposure  always  destroys  the  binding  qualities  of  the 
lime,  in  proportion  to  the  time  so  left;  and,  when  proper  care  is 
not  observed,  in  admitting  any  but  the  finest  powder  of  the  lime^ 
ean  serve  no  useful  purpose.  In  the  common  practice,  however, 
the  lime  is  mixed  with  the  sand  without  riddling,  and  when  sto-* 
ny  is  riddled  along  with  the  sand,  through  a  wide  riddle,  pass- 
ing many  unfallen  pieces  of  lime ;  to  give  time  for  the  falling  of 
wliich,  it  becomes  necessary  to  wait  mucli  longer  than  in  the 
former  case,  before  the  mortar  can  be  used ;  but  this  mortar  is 
always  very  inferior,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exposure, 
much  greater,  than  all  the  gain  from  the  after  falling  of  th^ 
shells,  that  would  in  the  former  case  have  been  laid  aside. 
'  Id  many  cases,  however,  it  is  not  practicable  to  follow  the  me- 

R2 
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thod  here  rccoraraended,  in  all  its  parte ;  as,  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  linie-kilns,  where  the  lime  is  brought  by  sea,  or  in  large 
quantities  at  once.  In  that  case,  the  sheJls  or  burnt  lime,  should 
be  slacked  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  lime  piled  up  in  heaps, 
and  covered  closely  over,  with  a  layer  of  sand,  at  least  six  inches 
thick:  if  also  under  a  roof,  so  much  the  better;  the  mixing  with 
Sand  and  water,  to  be  deferred  till  wanted  for  immediate  use,  and 
done  as  already  explained. 

For  plaster,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  tbe  Ihne  a  suf« 
ficient  time  to  cool  and  fall ;  as,  in  that  sort  of  work,  the  least 
particle  not  reduced  to  powder,  admitted  into  the  plaster,  occa- 
sions blisters.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  time  to  wait  for  these 
particles  falling,  it  should  be  dissolved  through  a  riddle,  by  pour- 
ing water  over  it ;  but  as  this  very  much  weakens  the  strength  of 
the  lime,  it  should  never  be  practised,  when  proper  time  cap  be 
allowed. 

Timber, — The  fir  from  Memel,  and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  is 
tbe  best  and  most  useful  for  building ;  but  the  present  state  of 
the  Continent,  renders  it  a  very  expensive  article.  With,  the 
sup])1ies  from  the  British  colonics  in  America,  and  the.  produce 
of  the  country,  timber  fit  for  every  purpose  can  be  had.  Great 
part  o^  the  American  timber  is  of  a  soft  texture,  and^  thougii 
fit  for  inside  work,  is  not  adapted  for  scantlings  or  beams ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  it  imported^  particularly  from  Quebec,  fit 
for  every  purpose ;  and,  from  the  great  size  of  the  logs,  all  the 
different  dimensions  of  scantlings  that  can  be  wanted^  may  be 
cut  out  with  advantage. 

Great  quantities  of  Scotch  fir  and  larch,  the  growth  of  the 
country,  have  been  cut  down  and  used,  particularly  since  the. 
price  of  foreign  timber  has  so  nmch  advanced.     Very  ^eyr  woods, 
in  this  country,  produce  timber  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the. 
Continent,  it  being  coarser  in  the  fibres,  full  of  knots,  and  the 
proportion  of  sapwood  much  greater.     At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  firs  on  the  estates  of  Gordon,  Grant,  Mo-. 
nimu^k,  Rothiemurchus,  and  Or|)s,  in  thft  north  country,  and* 
on  the  estate  of  Tyningham  and  others  in  the  Lothians,  have, 
been  found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  fit  for  all  country: 
purposes.     The  larch,  however,  when  allowed  time  to  season,  is 
hot  only  strong,  but  useful  and  durable.     For  cottages,  out* 
houses,  and  buildings  not  requiring  expensive  inside  finishing^, 
the  Scotch  fir,  cleared  of  the  sapwood,  will  suit  very  well.      Tn. 
those  sorts  of  buildings,  where  home  timber  is  used,  it  should i 
always  be  considered,  in  cutting  out  the  scantUng,  &c.  that  all. 
the  blue,  or  sap  part  of  the  wood,  will  in  a  very  few  years  d&- 
cay,  and  become,  useless ;  there  should  therefore  be  as  muchr, 
sound  timber,  in  every  scantling,  as  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself, 
to  sustain  the. weight  of  pressure  required,  although,  for  several. 
reasons,  it  may  not  be  advantageous,  to  cut  oS  the  wliolo  of  iW 
sapwood  from  the  tiniborv 
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Oak  IS  very  useful  in  building,  for  beams  and  purposes  where 
great  strength  is  required,  for  wainscoting,  &c. ;  but  the  hard- 
ness, high  price,  and  great  demand  for  it  in  ship-building,  al- 
most excludes  it  from  the  inferior  sorts  of  buildings.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  oak,  birch,  and  other  trees  of  a  small 
size,  cut  down  in  thinning  plantations,  for  bark,  &c.  which,  if 
properly  attended  to,  might  be  Very  useful",  as  scantling  for  cot- 
tages or  buthouses.  Oak  takes  a  long  time  to  season  it  for  th^ 
purposes  of  any  building,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  water  about 
a  twelvemonth  after  being  cut  down,  and  then  thoroughly  dried 
before  it  is  used.  No  timber  whatever  should  be  used  in  build- 
ing, till  the  natural  sap  is  completely  dried  out  of  It,  which  is 
best  done  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  for  at  least  one  winter  ; 
care  being,  taken  to  lay  it  clear  of  the  ground,  and  that  th6  sup- 
ports, on  wliich  it  lies,  Are  as  narrow  as  possible,  so  that  no 
lodgment  is  made  for  nioisture,  to  remain  stagnant  on  any  part 
of  it ;  fo  prevent  which  it  should  be  frequently  turned,  and  all 
parts  exposed  to  the  air. 

On  wooded  estates,  if  a  place  were  appi'opriated  for  a  timber 
yard,  Br  great  quantity  of  timber  might  be  saved  for  small  build- 
ings, which  otherwise  would  probably  go  to  waste. 

Cast-Iron^  among  othdr  materials  for  building,  has  of  late 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extert,  in  constructing  roofs,  and' 
as  supports  and  framing  for  floors.  The  properties  of  cast-iron, 
its  great  expansion  and  contraction  from  heat  and  cold,  its 
strength  under  an  equal  pressure,  and  brittleness  when  exposed 
to  a  sudden  stVoke,  are  Mrell  known. 

Hollow  piHars  of  cast-iron  form  a  cheap  and  convenient  sup- 
port for  fioors,  and  other  ports  of  a  building  ;  and  for  flat  roofs, 
over. wide  buildings,  rafters  of  cast-iron  may  be  formed  at  less 
expense  than  of  timber.  In  forming  such  rafters,  and  construct- 
ing of  the  roof,  it  most  be  particularly  attended  to,  that  the 
depth  and  surface  of  the  iron  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the 
weight  to  be  sustained.  The  strength  of  the  rafter  will  be  in' 
proportion  to  the  qtrandty  of  surface,  in  the  same  tn^nner  as 
timber  when  laid  horizontally :  thus,  a  bar  one  inch  square, 
whose  surface  is  four  inches,  will  not  sustain  one  half  the 
weight  that  the  same  quantity  of  iron  will  bear,  when  form- 
ed  into  a  bar  four  inches  broad,  and  one  quarter  inch  thick, 
placed  on  edge,  the  surface  of  the  same  quantity  being  then 
eight  inches  and  a  half.  Upoil  this  principle,  iron  rafters  are 
made,  in  the  form  of  two  thin  bars,  joined  together  in  the  same 
plane,  with  the  same  breadth  of  iron,  at  distances  not  much  ex- 
ceeding the  space  between  the  bars — only,  all  cast  in  one  piece. 
In  this  manner,  a  rafter  for  a  space  of  thirty  feet,  ought  to  be 
formed  about  thii^teen  inches  broad,  and  three* eighths,  or  half 
an  inch  thick,  with  open  spaces  in  it  of  nine  inches  square, 
che  breadth  of  the  iron  all  over  being  three  inches.     Cast-iron 
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rafters  are  formed  with  a  .flenge  at  top,  projecting  at  least  Aree 
quarters  of  an  inch  on  each  side,  for  resting  the  wood  scantlingip 
upoir,  and  through  which  holes  are  drilled  for  iron  pins,  to  fix 
them  to  the  rafters.  In  stretches  above  sixteen  feet,  the  rafters 
are  cast  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and  joined  together  by  Singes  a^ 
the  ends,  wjth  wedge  pins.  Such  rafters  will  sustain  a  regalar 
perpendicular  pressure,  without  failure,  but  are  unfit  for  any 
occasional  thrust,  or  pressure  in  other  directions ;  of  course  must 
be  well  secured  from  all  such,  and  firmly  fixed  in  their  positiocu 

In  cases,  where  proper  timber  cannot  be  got,  for  roofe  of  con- 
siderable width,  or  for  supporting  roofs,  over  large  sheds,  open 
at  one  or  both  sides,  these  rafters  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
although  not  adapted  for  common  occasions. 

Where  particular  caution  is  required,  to  avoid  destruction  by 
fire,  as  in  warehouses  for  goods,  large  granaries,  &c*  the  floers 
are  sustained  by  cast-iron  hollow  pillars,  at  about  twelve  feet  dis- 
tance each  way,  on  which  are  laid,  cast-iron  frames  in  squares, 
within,  and  upon  which  are  formed,  flat  arches  of  bricks,  level-? 
led  up  straight  on  the  upper  side  for  the  Qoor,  and  the  same  con- 
tinued up  five  or  six  stories;  the  window  frames  and  astragak 
also  made  of  cast-iron.  * 

Malleable  Iron  is  used  in  roo&  of  l^rge  extent,  for  king-pottS| 
bolts,  and  braces. 

Chap.  IIL    App.  No.  2. 
Materials  for  covering  Roofs. 

For  covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  a  great  variety  of  matenab 
have  been  adopted.  Roofa  formed  with  rude  branches,  and 
trunks  of  trees,  covered  with  sod  or  turf,  seem  to  have  been  the 
original  sorts,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry,  over  great  part 
of  this  country,  being  the  readiest  materials  for  a  rude  people 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  means  or  assistance  from  art<^ 
ists.  If  it  is  admitted,  that  such  roofs  are  warm  in  dry  weather 
(and  that  is  certainly  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour),  yet 
for  every  other  purpose  of  a  roof,  they  are  the  worst  possible, 
being  incapable  of  holding  out  rain  for  any  continuance,  and  re- 
taining moisture  so  long  afterwards,  as  to  be  almost  always  in 
6uch  a  damp  state,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  a  comfort- 
able dwelling  under  them. 

Roo&  of  sody  are  certainly  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  moist  cli- 
mate of  this  country,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  for  houses, 
where  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  are  considered 
as  objects  of  importance. 


*  A  large  warehouse,  of  eight  stories,  was  lately  built  in  this  manner  at 
North  Leith.  The  price  of  cast-iron  pillars  must  depend,  on  the  (quantity  used^ 
being  so  much  a  pound,  4 
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Thatching  with  reeds,  heath,  or  straw,  when  properly  execut- 
ed, forms  excellent  covering  for  cottages,  being  both  warm  and 
dry.  " 

R4xds  can  only  be  got  at  particular  places,  aod  are  expensive, 
when  brought  from  a  distance. 

Heath  is  the  produce  of  certain  hilly  or  mountainous  districts 
only  ;  and  where  such  a  covering  can  be  ^ot^  it  is  the  most  dur- 
able of  all  thatching.  The  best  heath  thatching,  is  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Roxburgh,  and  Clydesdale,  atid  has  recently  been  intro-' 
duced  into  Caithness.  Roofs,  wdl  covered  with  heath,  may  cost 
about  SOs.  per  rood,  of  S6  square  yards,  exclusive  of  carriage. 

StraxCy  though  formerly  much  used  for  thatch  in  many  dis- 
tricts, is  now  so  highly  valued  by  the  farmer,  as  to  be  seldom 
appropriated  for  such  a  purpose.  Besides,  roofs  covered  with 
thatch,  are  liable  to  take  lire,  and  easily  form  lodgments  for  ver« 
min.  But  although  these  objections  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
€Kclude  such  roofs  from  farm  offices,  they  will  still  occasionally 
be  used  for  detached  cottages.  The  proper  execution  of  such 
roofs,  however,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  practice  and  dexterity  in 
ihe  workmanship,  that  the  only  way  to  have  them  well  done,  in 
places  where  such  work  is  not  generally  practised,  is  to  procure 
regularly  trained  thatehers,  fram  those  districts  where  such  a 
sort  of  covering  is  common.  All  thatched  roofs,  should  not 
have  less  rise  than  the  square,  that  is,  the  sides  to  form  a  right 
angle  at  the  ridge,  its  height  being  one  half  of  the  span  over 
the  walls.* 


*  The  mode  of  thatching  with  straw  and  clay  is  thus  described  m  the  Report 
of  the  Northern  districts  of  Scotland. 

*'  The  straw  must  be  thrashed  whole  in  the  sheaf,  that  is,  without  untying 
<be  band  that  keeps  it  together.  After  corn  is  thrashed  off,  put  four  sheaves  in- 
to one  bundle,  and  make  as  many  bundles  of  the  same  size,  as  may  contain  a 
«aantity  of  .straw  necessary  for  your  purpose.  The  tlmtcher  then  puts  up  his  Iad« 
oer,  within  three  &et  of  the  right  hand  gable,  and  spreads  out  one  of  the  bun- 
dles, on  the  lower  part  of  the  roof,  between  the  ladder  and  the  gable.  If  the 
nkif  be  covered  with  divots,  or  thin  turf,  the  thatcher  must  twist  the  upper  part 
4ft  the  straif ,  into  a  knot,  tlien  with  a  stick,  pr^arcd  for  the  purpose,  force  the 
knot,  thus  formed,  either  under  or  through  tiie  divots,  so  tliat  it  may  have  a 
£tm  hold  of  the  roof;  then  tq>read  the  lower  part  of  the  bundle  of  straw  nicely 
on  the  roof,  then  clay  it  all  over,  and  begin  another  tier  or  row. 

'*  AVIicat  straw  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  purpose;  next,  rye  straw;  strong 
iiaricy  straw  is  preferable  to  oats.  The  thatch  should  not  be  thinner  than  si?c 
Inebes  ;  and  when  it  is  eight  inches  thick,  it  is  the  more  durable.  IHvots,  or 
thin  turf^  were  originally  thought  the  best  foundation ;  but  it  is  uow  found  by 
experience,  that  it  rots  the  straw,  and  that  straw  Uone,  stitched  with  rope  yarn, 
'  lasts  infinitely  longer. 

•*  llie  thatcher  gets  6d,  per  yard  (for  workmanship),  and  pays  his  assistant 
out  of  that  allowance.  If  straw  alone,  stitched  with  rope  yarn  is  used,  it  will 
last  twenty  years ;  but  the  straw  must  be  laid  on  two  inches  thicker  than  when 
4*lay  is  added.  A  roof  thatched  with  divots,  straw,  a  ad  clay,  in  the  common 
way,  will  last  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years ;  it  can  be  mended  aUo  without 
raising  any  part  of  the  roof  that  is  entire.  This  kind  of  roof,  is  much  less  li^v 
'  iihle  to  catch  fire,  than  straw  roofs  without  clay.** 

Si'o  also  Agricultural  Survey  of  Peebles- shire,  p.  4^. 
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S/ibigleSf  are  pieces  of  wood,  generally  oak,  cut  to  the  size 
and  form  of  slates,  thinned  olF  where  covered,  and  used  ^8  a 
substitute  for  them :  they  require  a  covering  of  boards  uncler. 
tliem,  in  the  sanie  manner,  and  are  sometimes  used,  where  light- 
ncss  is  an  object,  as  in  covering  spires,  &c.  but  would  he  more 
expensive,  and  much  inferior  to  slates,  for  any  other  purpose. 

PantileSf  are  among  the  cheapest  aiticles  for  covering,  and  as 
Buch  are  extensively  used.  The  objections  to  tiles  are  chiefly, 
that  they  ai*e  porous  and  peivious  to  rain  and  frost ;  thus  readily 
admitting  the  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  Tliey  also 
imbibe  one-seventh  part  of  their  weight  of  water,  and  require  five 
or  six  days  to  dry  thoroughly.  Slates,  imbibe  only  one-hundreth 
part^  and  will  be  as  dry  as  ever,  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  It 
is  known  that  tiles,  made  at  some  manufactories,  are  superior  to 
those  of  others,  from  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  clay.  The 
glazing  of  tiles  very  much  improves  them,  while  it  remains  on  ; 
but  when  common  tiles  h^ve  stood  some  years,  and  begin  to  fpg, 
the  pores  fill  up ;  for  which  purpose,  the  steeping  of  tiles  in  licpe- 
water,  will  be  found  very  useful.  AH  tiles  should  be  well  burnt, 
and  correctly  moulded..  The  inside  of  the  tiles,  should  be  well 
pointed  up  with  plaster  lime,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  exteiiial  air; 
and  when  used  for  dwelling  houses,  if  filleting  were  nailed  oq 
the  sides  of  the  scantlings,  and  the  spaces  Jathed  and  plastered, 
in  the  same  manner  as  done  on .  joists  for  deafening  floors,  the 
mischievous  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  would  be  greatly  remedied. 

Slates^  next  to  lead,  are  the  best  and  most  durable  ^overin^ 
for  roofs  hitherto  known ;  but  in  many  places,  their  high  price, 
from  the  duty  and  carriage,  renders  them  too  expensive  for  cot- 
tages and  inferior  buildings^  where  the  first  cost  is  a  matter  of 
importance ;  although,  upon  a  comparison  for  a  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  they  would  in  many  cases  be  found  the  cheapest^ 
In  districts,  however,  where  slates  are  cheap,  no  olher  covering 
need  be  thought  of,  except  where  flat  roofs  are  wanted.  The 
best  slates  in  Scotland,  are  from  the  quarries  of  Easdale,  and 
Balachulish  ;  besides  these,  there  are  many  good  slate  quarries, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

For  roofing  with  these  slates,  the  scantlings  are  covered  with 
boarding,  or  sarking  as  it  is  called,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thic]^, 
laid  close  together ;  the  slates  are  dressed  square,  sorted  to  the 
different  lengths,  and  laid  on  with  as  much  plaster  lime,  at  the 
top  of  each,  as  makes  them  lie  solid ;  the  second  slate,  should 
overlap  the  nail  hole  of  the  first,  near  two  inches ;  the  nails 
should  be  of  the  best  hammered  iron,  at  fiom  8  to  12  lib.  per 
thousand,  according  to  the  size  of  the  slates.  Slate  roofs  should 
have  a  rise,  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  space,  and  need 
pot  exceed  one-third,  according  to  the  large  or  small  size  of  the 
slates. 

As  the  first  failures  in  slate-roofs,  arc  from  tlie  nails  rusting 
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and  giving  way,  or  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  hoarding,  all 
i)ai]s,  used  in  slating,  should  be  previouuily  immersed  in  boiling 
linseed  oil,  whidi  gives  them  a  japan,  that  secures  them  from, 
rust ;  and  no  boarding  should  be  admitted^  that  has  any  sap* 
wood  in  it.      Copper  nails  are  sometimes  used  in  expensive 

buildings. 

In  Wales,  and  the  West  of  England,  there  are  a  number  of 
quarries,  producing  slates  of  a  Urger  size,  and  with  a  smoother 
surface,  than  any  in  Scotland,  and  which  are  sometimes  import- 
ed into  this  country.  With  them  the  roofs  may  be  made  .more 
fiat ;  and  the  large  sized  ones  are  sometimes  put  on  upon  laths* 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  tiles,  *  when  the  inside  of  the  «lating 
is  pointed  with  lime  all  over.  Upon  this  method,  an  improve- 
ment  has  been  invented,  and  a  patent  taken  out,  which  consists* 
in  cutting  all  tlie  slates  of  a  particular  form,  the  length  to  ex- 
tend over  the  scantlings  of  tlie  roof,  to  which  they  are  fixed  hy 
nails  or  pins,  without  any  boarding,  lliis  makes  a  hand^some 
covering,  but  can  only  be  don^  with  a  particular  sort  of  slate* 
which,  in  most  cases  is  as  expensive,  as  the  value  of  the  sark- 
ing  saved :  besides,  they  cannot  easily  be  repaired,  where  the 
inside  of  the  slates  are  not  accessible,  tVom  the  lath  and  plaster . 
on  the  ceiling. 

In  some  parts  of'  the  country,  there  arc  quarries  of  sandstone 
JiagSi  the  thin  layers  of  which,  form  what  are  called  greif  dates, 
They  are  commonly  of  a  large  size,  and  hung  on  latlis  with  pins, 
which  admits  of  their  being  pointed  with  plaster  on  the  inside. 
They  make  a  warm  and  durable  roof;  but  from  their  great 
weight,  require  strong  timbers  to  sustain  them,  and*  being  more 
porous  than  slate,  require  a  slope  nearly  equal  to  tiles. 

As  Uie  eaves  of  tile-roofs  are  very  apt  to  break,  a  triple  row 
of  slates,  round  the  eaves  of  roofs  covered -with  tiles,  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage. 

Lead  and  Copper^  on  account  of  the  great  expense,  are  only 
used  for  gutters,  ridges,  &c  and  on  platforms  over  buildings  of 
cxinsequence. 

The  well-known  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals,  by  heat 
and  cold,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  them  so  laid,  as  to  admit 
of  this  alteration  in  bulk ;  of  course,  the  sheets  on  platforma 
and  gutters,  ought  never  to  be  soldered  together,  but  joined  by 

*  It  may  just  Im:  noticed,  tlu^;  Uicre  are  many  slate  roofs,  without  sarkiag 
deals.  "  The  slates  are  hung  M'ith  a  pin  en  latlis,  and  vtrndered,  as  it  is  calle4B 
villi  Ume,  in  the  same  way  as  tiles,  only  oyerlapping  more.  This  is  the  u^jual 
practice,  even  with  the  l>est  hoiiscs,  in  some  of  the  western  countifs,  and  15 
much  less  expensive  than  the  common  method  of  nailing  tliem  to  sarking.  It 
is  reroarkei},  however,  tliat  the  thin  slates  from  Wales  and  Peebles  shire,  are 

" "        "  "" I>ut  on  witli  a 

If,  unless  tlu'y 
ippobcd  to  be  so  hardy  and  dur- 
able as  the  Scotch. 
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teams  and  overlaps!  Lead,  on  platforms,  ought  never  to  be  lefi 
than  7  lib.  per  square  foot;  in  ^tters  somewhat  more :  For  ridgeSf 
peinds,  &c.,  cast-lead,  at  6  lib.  per  square  foot,  will  be  sufficient, 
or  milled  lead  at  4  lib. 

Brown  Packing  Paper,  saturated  witk  Tar,  as  a  covering  fbr 
roofs,  was  introduced  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  in  covering- 
a  public  storehouse  near  the  harbour  of  Greenock^  which  still 
continues  in  good  preservation;  and  it  has,  in  various  other - 
places,  been  tried,  although  not  in  all  with  equal  succes»y  pco- 
bably  owing  to  the  different  management. 

The  most  approved  manner  of  executing  such  a  roof,  is  t» 
follows:  The  covering  being  extremely  light,  the  scantlings  need 
be  no  stronger,  than  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
person  who  puts  it  on,  without  bending.  The  proper  rise  is,  a^ 
bout  one  inch  to  every  foot  of  breadth.  The  scantling  is  cover* 
ed  with  boarding,  one  half  inch  thick,  and  in  slips,  not  above  four 
inches  broad,  with  close  joints ;  the  external  covering,  is  browa 
packing  paper,  *  which  is  first  dipped  in  tor,  raised  nearly  to  the- 
boih'ng  point ;  the  sheets  are  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days.  Tlie 
wood  is  then  covered  with  boiled  tar,  and  the  sheets  of  paper 
arc  again  dipped  in  tar,  and  nailed  on  the  roof  as  slates,  overlap- 
ping  one  another,  so  as  to  be  triple  at  the  joinings,  and  double 
in  every  other  place.  Over  the  whole  is  laid  a  coat  of  tar,  boil* 
ed  to  nearly  the  consistence  of  pitch,  in  which,  coarse  sharp  sand, 
or  fine  smithy  ashes,  is  siiled  all  over,  to  prevent  the  combustibi- 
lity, and  the  liquefaction  of  the  tar ;  the  whole,  gently  pressed 
down  with  a  roller.  It  will  be  necessary  to  renew  this  last  coat 
of  sand  and  tir,  probably  once  in  two  years.  One  barrel  of  tar 
is  required  for  a  rood  of  thirty'-six  square  yards  :  the  whole  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  timbers,  will  be  about  five  pounds  per  rood,  f 

A  Composition  of  Tar^  Whitening,  and  Sand,  introduced  intO' 
tliis  country  by  Lord  Minto,  for  covering  roofs  in  Roxburghshire, . 
has  been  much  approved  of,  and  is  now  very  much  used,  as  a 
cheap  and  substantial  covering  for  flat  roofs. 

This  composition,  consists  of  one-seventh  of  tar,  three  of  whit- > 
ening,  and  three  of  sand.  Archangel  tar  is  the  best,  though 
some  very  good  tar  is  got  from  Norway,  and  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic ;  but  American  tar  is  found  not  to  answer.  The  tar 
should  be  boiled  in  quantities,  not  exceeding  two  gallons  and  a. 
half  in  one  pot ;  the  whitening,  to  be  dried,  and  mixed  with 
the  tar,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil ;  and  the  sand,  clean  and 
tiharp,  containing  an  equal  mixture  of  large  and  small  particles, 
after  being  previously  heated,  and  dried  upon  an  iron  plate, 
should  be  gradually  put  into  the  mixture.  The  whole  must  be 
(:onstantly  kept  in  motion  while  in  the  pot,  by  an  iron  rod,  to 

/ 

*  Xlic  sheathing  paper  used  at  first  is  found  too  thick  and  pulpy. 
•j-  &^  lUport  of  DunibartOBsliire,  p.  54,  and  Appendix,  No.  4* 
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prevent  parts  of  it  burning  on  the  bottom,  and  to  have  it  pro- 
perly mixed.  As  soon  &8  the  whole  is  well  incorporated,  the 
composition  is  ready  for  use :  the  fire  will  then  have  to  be  partly 
withdrawn,  to  avoid  burning,  and  rendering  it  too  hard.  Tho 
composition  is  raised  to  the  roof,  in  a  small  pot,  and  spread  upon 
the  boards  with  hot  irons,  in  the  form  of  those  used  by  tailors, 
being  about  nine  inches  long,  five  broad,  and  one  thick,  flat  and 
smooth,  pointed  at  the  end,  for  doing  the  comers  and  for  gut^ 
terg ;  for  which  purpose  also,  some  irons  must  be  made,  rounded 
across  the  breadth.  As  the  composition  can  only  be  spread  out 
when  fluid,  and  very  hot,  the  furnace  for  heating  the  irons,  will 
require  to  be  set  on  the  roof  and  moved  about  with  the  workman. 
That  the  work  may  proceed  without  interruption,  there  should  be 
three  pots  preparing  at  the  same  time.  This  covering  is  often 
finished  with  one  coat  only,  which  is  generally  made  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick ;  but  in  roofs  of  more  consequence,  it  should 
be  done  with  two  coats,  the  first,  a  full  half  inch  thick,  and  the 
second,  not  laid  on  for  some  weeks  or  months  after,  so  as  to  al- 
low time  for  the  shrinking  of  the  timbers,  &c.;  when  it  is  laid  on^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  and  nearly  of  the  same  thicknes5N» 
Should  any  chinks  or  openings  take  place  aflerwards  (which  sel* 
dom  happens  when  done  with  two  coats),  by  going  over  the  de< 
fective  places  with  a  hot  iron,  so  as  to  join  it  together  again,  and 
then  covering  the  joint,  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  composition 
over  it,  the  whole  will  be  completely  water-tight.  Roofs  covered 
In  this  manner,  have  the  colour  and  appearance  of  lead,  and  have 
hitherto  been  found  every  way  good,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
^rability. 

Thcr  scantling  for  this  covering,  should  not  be  less  than  fo» 
lead  or  slate,  as  it  weighs  about  eight  pounds  per  square  foot ; 
the  boarding  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  nor 
more  than  three,  or  three  and  a  half  inches  broad,  close  jointed^ 
and  well  nailed.  Particular  attention  must  be  given,  that  the 
whole  of  the  timber  be  well  seasoned.  •  The  slope,  or  declivity 
<)f  such  roofs,  need  not  exceed  six,  and  should  not  be  under,  four 
inches  in  ten  feet. 

To  make  the  composition  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
will  require  two  barrels  of  tar,  five  cwt.  of  whitening,  and  the 
same  bulk  of  sand,  to  every  rood  of  thirty- six  square  yards. 
As  the  putting  up  of  pots,  kc.  is  the  same  for  the  covering  of 
a  large  as  a  small  roof,  when  a  large  quantity  of  the  composi- 
tion is  done  in  one  place,  it  will  be  considerably  cheaper  than  for 
$jnaM  spaces,  and  will  be  found  to  vary  from  5s.  6d.  to  8s.  per 
sqnare  yard. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  estimating  the  comparative  expense  of 

covering  with  the  above  composition,  or  with  paper,  that  owing 

to  the  little  rise  required  to  throw  oflf  the  water,  there  is  mnch 

less  surface,  of  course  fewer  yards  of  materials,  in  such  roofs 

than  in  those  covered  with  tile,  slate,  6cc. 
I.  . 
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Malleable  Irortt  has  recently  been  recoroinended,  for  the  roofs 
of  large  buildings  ;  but  is  not  applicable  to  houses  of  a  moder* 
ate  size.  It  is  sonrietimes  used  in  thin  plates^  betwixt  iron  joists 
SDg  and  raftersi  VP  sliut  out  communication  in  cases  of-  fire. 
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Of  Floors  formed  of  Clay,  Composition,  Stonb^ 

Brick,  and  Wood. 

1 .  Ckt/  JborSf  are  the  least  expensive,  and  on  that  accoont  are 
isa^e  for  bams,  cottages,  &c.  when  more'  expensive  materials 
cannot  be  aflforded.  All  clay  floors  require  to  be  kept  dry ;  for 
vrhich  purpose,  the  area  on  which  they  are  to  be  formed,  should 
be  carefully  drained  of  all  moisture ;  and,  unless  the  soil  com 
$tst  of  dry  sand,  gravel,  or  rock,  the  space  should  be  brought 
to  a  proper  level  with  chips  of  stones  mixed  with  pounded  Wicks, 
or  forge  ashes.  The  depth  of  the  clay,  not  to  be  less  than  three» 
but  rather  six  inches ;  which  should  be  previously  prepared,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  bricks,  by  long  exposure,  and  frequent 
beatings  and  turning  over.  When  making  it  up  for  the  last 
time,  before  laying  on  the  Roor,  a  quantity  of  straw  sliould  b6 
thoroughly  mixed  into,  and  beat  together,  with  as  little  nioisture 
in  it,  as  is  possible  to  keep  it  in  a  solid  body,  which  will  pre- 
vent its  opening  into  chinks  in  the  drying.  It  should  be  beat 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  rammer,  and  smoothed  with  a  heavf 
roller. 

As  floors  formed  of  clay  only,  are  easily  affected  by  moisture^ 
a  better  floor  will  be  formed,  by  making  the  first  layer,  as  de- 
scribed above,  omitting  the  straw,  and  rutting  it  across  with  a 
trowel,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  the  jBrst  coat  of  plas« 
ter  on  walls,  but  the  ruts  made  deeper.  A  mixture  of  clay, 
brick  dufl,  or  burnt  fand  and  pounded  forge  afhes  is  then  to  be 
wrought  lip  for  the  upper  ftratum,  and  mixed  with  flacked  lime ;: 
the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  and  beat  up$  afterwards  formed  into  af 
heap,  and  left  for  a  few  days ;  when  it  fhould  be  again  beat  np^ 
fpread  conipa6l1y  on  the  floor,  and  made  as  fmooth  as  pofiible. 

Floors  formed  of  clay,  and  rods  for  lofts  and  upper  floors  of  cot- 
tager and  outhoufes,  are  defcribed  in  Marfhall's  Rural  Economy  of 
Norfolk,  Vol.  II.  p.  24,  and  have  fince  been  put  in  practice  by  Mr 
Erfkine  of  Mar,  in  the  following  manner :  The  rods  being  trim* 
med,  (namely,  the  twigs  and  tops  taken  off),  they  were  laid  acrofr 
the  joists,  as  clofe  to  each  other  as  pofUble;  if  crooked,  they  were 
*  crippled, '  had  a  chop  in  the  crooked  part,  with  a  hook  or  hatchet, 
fo  as  to  make  them  touch  every  joifl  as  well  as  each  other ;  no  nails: 
or  other  confinement?^ 

The  clay  being  well  foaked  in  water,  the  principal  part  of  it  was* 
mixed  with  long  wheat  ftraw,  which  was  well  wrought  into  it,  by 
the  means  of  a  horfe  or  man  treading  it,  and  by  racking  it  about 
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ynth  a  turnip  hook,  the  reflr  made  mortxr-wife  \^th  a  fmall  qtiifithf 
of  fhort  draw.  The  rods  being  bedded,  and  the  clay  prepared,  ihi 
dauber  laid  a  plank  acrofa  the  rods,  to  prevent  hia  mifplacfng  thcni 
with  his  feet ;  and,  (landing  on  this^  lafid  on  a  thick  coat  of  th^ 
draw  and  clay,  fo  ab  to  cover  rhe  thickeft  of-  the  fplints,  abonC  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  dung  fork,  working  it  well  betweeik  ^e  crevk?ei 
of  the  rods,  and  making  it  as  level  on  the  top  as  that  rough  tool 
would  make  it.  This  donef  he  went  over  it  again  with  the  mortal 
daiy,  (ftill  ftandin?  on  his  plank),  and  gave  it  ar  thiri  6hifhing  coat 
with  a  trowel.  The  thick nefs  of  the  rods  and  the  two  coatis  of  chf 
are  about  three  inches  f  the  thinner  they  are,  the  fodner  they  dry, 
and  the  lighter  they  are  for  the  Joifts  and  timbers. 

When,  from  the  nncouthnef^  of  the  rods,  the  clAy  is  forced 
through  between  them,  the  dauber  with  a  hoe  cut-  it  off  level  witl^ 
the  rods  on  the  under  fide;  and,  for  thia  |>urp<^ey  drew  his'  hoe 
ever  every  part  of  it ;    a  job  quickly  done. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  floor  is  perfcftly  d*y,  it  is-  intended  to 
be  plaftered  on  the  under  fide  to  cover  the  rod%,  and' give  it  a  ptfr- 
lourable  appearance.  This  will  take  ab^Ut  a  d^y's  virork^  The  €X« 
penfe  of  forty-eight  fquare  yards  of  this  floor  comes  as  under : 

SOO  splints  (alder  and  willow  rods,  about  the  thickness  <5f  a 
man's  wrist,  down  to  that  of  his  thumb)  at  Is.  6d.  pet 
100. 

Three  loads  of  clay  -  -  - 

A  load  of  straw  -  - 

Five  days  of  a  bricklayer  and  labourer 

One  ditto  to  plaster  the  under  sidc^  or*  61d«  a  yard 
square         -  -  -  - 

L,l     6    0 

In  the  above  estimate,  the  value  of  the  articles  are  certainly 
under-rated.  Mr  Er^kine  of  Marr-  has  since  executed  one  cf- 
these  floors,  the  expense  of  which  was  9-J-d.  per  yard.* 

2.  Composition  Jloors^  are  chiefly  formed  of  lime,  and  are  ex- 
pensive. When  on  the  ground,  the  bottom  may  be  either  level- 
led up  as  described  above,  with  clay ;  or  the  space  may  be  levelled, 
and  closely  packed  with  stones  and  sand,  or  pounded  forge  ashes, 
tor  upper  floors,  the  composition  may  be  either  laid  on  strong 
laths,  nailed  upon  the  joisting,  or  on  narrow  boarding.  The 
strongest  and  hardest  of  all  compositions  is  formed  of  lime  and 
^and.  The  lime  should  be  used  hot  from  the  kiln,  taking  care 
to  admit  nope  but  the  fine  powder,  and  carefully  excluding  all 
the  unfallen  particles.  The  sand  should  be  pure,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  large  and  small  hard  particles;  all  the  moisture  from 
the  sand  to  be  exhaled  by  drying  it  on  iron  plates  over  a  fire. 
When  mixed  with  the  lime  no  more  water  to  be  used  than  abso- 
lutely necessary:  as  much  as  will  remain  in  the  sand,  when  laid 

•  Sec  Tanner's  Magazim*,  vol.  \}ii.  p.  '2*? I. 
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on  a  plank,  will  be  foand  sufficient.  The  mixture  should  contahi 
as  much  sand  as  it  is  possible  for  the  lime  to  hold  tn^ther^ 
which,  in  good  lime,  will  be  about  four  times  that  of  the  lime 
powder.  As  soon  as  mixed,  the  whole  must  be  quickly  and  con- 
stantly beat  together,  for  at  least  an  hour  to  each  quantity,  suf- 
ficient to  cover  four  yards,  and  used  immediately.  As  this  com- 
position soon  hardens,  no  more  must  be  made  up  at  once  than 
can  be  laid  on  the  floor  tlie  same  day.  This  composition  should 
be  laid  on  in  two  coats,  the  first  being  rutted  across  and  dry,  be- 
fore laying  on  the  second.  Each  coat  should  be  about  one  inch 
thick  on  floors  bearing  much  stress^  and  less  in  proportion  for 
others. 

The  composition  called  Roman  cement,  now  so  generally 
known,  is  also  used  for  floors,  but  is  more  expensive. 

In  all  hard  compositions,  it  must  be  observed,  that  any  shrink- 
ing or  yielding  of  the  basis  on  which  they  are  laid,  will  occasion 
cracks  and  fissures ;  of  course,  when  laid  over  joists,  it  is  neces-. 
sary  that  they  are  of  sufficient  strength,  and  that  the  laths  are 
strong,  and  the  boarding  is  well  seasoned  and  cut  into  narrow 
slips. 

3.  Flag-stone  and  brick Jloors  are  made  in  a  variety  of  fbrms^ 
but  chiefly  laid  on  the  ground,  although  sometimes  laid  on  joists 
and  boarding,  in  upper  stories. 

Where  thin  sandstone  flags  can  easily  be  had,  they  will  form 
excellent  floors  at  a  moderate  ex  pence,  either  used  for  coarse  pur- 
poses, and  laid  on  sand,  ajs  they  come  from  the  quarry,  with  the 
edges  only  straighted  with  a  hammer,  or,  in  a  more  dressed  form^ 
completely  smoothed  and  jointed  with  the  chisel,  and  laid  on  a 
solid  bed  of  lime,  and  the  joints  neatly  and  closely  filled  up  with 
the  same. 

Brick  Jloors  may  be  either  formed  with  the  common  building 
bricks  laid  on  edge  on  a  bed  of  sand,  and  jointed  with  lime. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  pavement  bricks  for  floors,  which  be- 
ing only  about  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  are  better  adapted  than 
the  common  bricks  for  upper  floors,  and  have  fewer  joints. 

In  every  sort  of  floor,  the  first  object  should  be  to  keep  it  free 
of  damp,  which,  in  general,  may  be  done  by  observing  that  the 
spacp  be  properly  drained,  and  the  bottom  made  up,  as  men- 
tioned, for  clay  floors.  When  floors  are  laid  with  stone  flags  on 
areas  where  damp  is  to  be  expected,  the  flags  should  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  breadth,  so  as  to  be  laid  in  rows ;  and  low  walls,  of 
brick  or  stone,  about  six  inches  high,  built  on  the  area,  at  the 
same  distance  from  centre  to  centre,  as  the  breadth  of  the  courses 
or  rows  of  the  flags  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  being  thus  kept  from 
contact  with  the  subsoil,  they  will  not  imbibe  any  moisture  from 
it.  As  a  further  preventive  from  damp,  part  of  tlid  open  spa- 
ces thus  left  under  the  fligs,  should  be  filled  with  forge  ashes  or 
pounded  bricks. 
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-  Wood  floors  are  generally  formed  of  narrow  fir  deals,  from 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  nail- 
ed on  joists  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  apart.  As  all  planks 
shrink  considerably  in  their  breadth,  from  the  green  to  the  sea- 
soned state,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  have  close  floors, 
that  the  deals  for  the  flooring  be  .^wed  out  to  the  proper  thick- 
fiess,  and  not  exceeding  seven  inches  broad,  at  least  nine  months 
before  they  are  to  be  laid,  in  which  time  they  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  piled  up  in  stacks,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circula- 
tion, and  these  stacks  to  be  taken  down  and  shifted  at  least  once 
in  that  time,  taking  care  that  the  parts,  which  were  in  close  con- 
tact in  the  first  stack,  be  clear  in  the  second.  Before  finishing 
them  off  for  laying,  a  few  weeks  exposure  of  the  whole  deal  to  the 
sun,  is  necessary  to  dry  them,  for  which  cause  it  is  improper  to  * 
lay  a  deal  floor  in  winter.  The  deals  are  commonly  wrought  . 
with  a  groove  on  one  edge,  and  a  projecting  list,  called  a  feather, 
in  the  centre  of  the  other,  and  by  this  means  the  .edge  of  the  one 
is  let  into  the  other.  Another  manner,  is  to  make  the  edges 
straight,  and  fit  in  a  number  of  small  pins,  called  dooles,  about 
eight  inches  apart  on  one  edge,  with  corresponding  holes  on  the 
other,  on  which  they  are  driven  close  together.  A  more  simple 
manner  still,  is  to  lay  them  close  together  with  straight  edges. 
For  flne  floors,  the  finest  red  wood  from  the  Baltic  is  preferred, 
with  two  years  seasoning;  and  they  are  sometimes  done  with 
oak,  inlaid  in  frames  ;  but  for  common  and  ordinary  purposes, 
the  deals  may  be  cut  out  from  Norway  logs,  or  white  wood  plank. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  where  deal  floors  are  to  be  laid 
next  the  ground,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  damp,  either  to  the  flooring  or  scantlings  on  which 
it  is  laid,  by  preparing  the  space  as  described,  for  the  other  sorts 
of  floors,  and  either  admitting  ?ijree  ventilation  under  them,  or 
totally  excluding  it.  All  scantlings,  next  the  ground,  should 
be  charred,  and  covered  with  boiled  tar,  or  steeped  in  strong 
lime  water. 
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Ox  THE  Situation  and  Construction  of  Cottages. 

A  PROPER  built  cottage  is  always  placed  upon  a  dry  spot, 
where  all  damp  and  water-runs  can  be  completely  drained  off. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  most  prevailing  winds,  by  banks,  trees, 
or  some  intervening  objects  ;  and,  if  that  situation  can  be  obtain- 
tif  fronts  the  south.  If  in  flat  erounds,  it  is  always  on  some 
little  elevation  above  the  general  l^vel ;  never  so  much  surround- 
ed with,  or  overtopped  by  trees,  as  to  occasion  damp  or  smoke, 
and  never  sunk  into  the  face  of  any  rising  ground.  If  along  the 
lide  of  a  roadj  the  front  is  placed,  at  least  four  or  five  yards 
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back  from  it,  and  upon  ground  higher  thaft  the  surfacfe  of  the 
road,  -which  will  be  progressively  raised  by  repealed  repairs.  If 
posMhle,  a  garden  is  lAade  in  front  of  the  cottage,  which  has  art 
excellent  effect  in  point  of  beauty,  and  the  gdrden  is  not  shaded 
from  the  sun,  which  must  be  the  case  when  the  house  fronts  the 
south.  It  is  also  essentially  necessary  to  be  neat  si  plentiful  s«p« 
ply  of  good  water,  and  at  a  distance  from  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes. 

The  floors  of  cottages  should  be  raised  onfe  foot  above  the  sur^ 
face  ;  tlie  walls  burlt  in  the  most  compact  manner,  and  close  up 
to  the  covering  of  the  roof.  The  roof,  if  not  thatched,  to  be 
fir.«t  l:ir>)pd  and  plastered  all  over  between  the  scantlings,  and 
then  lathed  and  plastered  for  the  ceiling.  The  floors  formed  of 
any  dry  substance,  as  a  mixture  of  clay,  brick-dust,  forge-ash^, 
and  lime,  or  common  bricks  laid  on  edge  iii  a  zig-z&g  form,  or 
pavement  bricks,  or  dressed  flag  stones,  or  deals  ;  for  all  of 
which  it  is  necessary,  that  the  area  of  the  floor  be  first  made  dry 
by  draining,  haVe  all  the  soil  taken  off,  to  the  depth  of  from  one- 
half  to  two  feet,  and  then  covered  with  chips  of  stones  or  dry 
gravel,  which,  if  mixed  with  lime,  will  be  preferable.  The  re- 
fuse of  an  iron-foundry,  where  it  can  b6  got,  is  the  best  of  all 
materials ;  for  it  absorbs  all  moiisture,  and  if  run  full  of  hot  lime^ 
and  then  smoothed  with  clay  and  forge  ashes,  it  makes  a  pre- 
ferable floor  for  a  cottage  to  any  other. 

The  expense  of  large  panes  of  glass,  renders  it  an  object  to 
make  those  in  cottage  windows  of  a  small  size,  which  are  got 
at  one  half  the  price,  per  superficial  foot,  of  large  ones,  and  iriay 
be  replaced,  when  broken,  at  a  small  expense.  On  tliis  prin- 
ciple, the  windows  of  cottages  are  often  gla'zed  with  small  panes, 
in  lead  frames ;  and  sashes  of  a  similar  form  are  now  made  of 
cast-iron,  which  is  more  durable,  and  can  be  had  of  aH  sizes ; 
the  glass  is  about  twopence  per  pane,  including  putty  and  work- 
manship. In  some  places,  the  frames  for  the  windows  have  also- 
been  made  of  cast-iron,  and  fitted  into  the  wall  when  it  is  built, 
thus  supplying  the  place  of  hewn  stone. 

It  should,  however,  be  particularly  attended  to,  wherever 
iron  is  used,  that  it  be  carefully  covered  with  boiled  oil,  or  oil 
paints,  to  avoid  the  bad  effects  of  rust. 

The  chimney  must  be  free  from  smoking,  which,  if  not  over- 
topped with  trees,  or  close  to  any  higher  body,  will  generally 
be  obtained,  by  building  the  vent  with  a  bend  backward  from 
the  front  of  the  jambs  at  the  first  going  off,  and  with  an  easy 
turn  in  its  pro^  ress  upwards,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  the  size  of  the  opening  ne- 
ver less  than  equal  to  one  foot  square,  and  the  stalk  raised  four' 
or  five  feet  above  tlie  roof. 
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Specification  and  Estimates  forCott46£s  (Plate  I.),  such 

<  AS  AK£  USUALLY  ERECTED  IN  £asT  LoTHIAN,  AND  THE  OTHER 

Arable  Districts  in  Scotland. 

.The  walls  are  of  good  ruble  building,  with  hietim  ribbet^» 
chtmne^-heads*  corners,  cape,  and  jambs.  The  roof  is  usually 
of  a  square  pitch,  covered  with  tile.  Plain  deal  doors,  crook 
and  bands^  with  a  stock  lock.  The  windows  have  two  sashes,-  to 
open  from  the  top. 

•  Detailed  tlkimatefor  Two  Cottages  (See  Plate  1.  No.  L) 
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Estimate  for  Two  Cottages  (See  Plate  1.  No.  11.) 


of  ruble  building,  L.7  10 

0  IS  L.26  15 

0 

of  hewn  work,      -      0     1 

0  —      6  13 

0 

of  vents,  ,        -           0    0 

6  —       10 

0 

of  tiling,          .          3  15 

0  —     14  18 

0 

of  roofing,         -         0    3 

6  —    21     9 

6 

of  wall  plates,             0    0 

4  —      2     8 

0 

of  windows,         -       0    3 

6  —       2  16 

0 

of  safe  lintels,            -  0     1 

0  —      0  18 

0 

L.38  :  8  :  9  each,        L.76  17 

6 

These  estimates  are  calculated  on  the  supposition,  that  build- 
ing materials  can  be  got  within  one.  mile  of  tlie  place.  The 
whole  of  the  timber,  except  the  windows,  to  be  from  Spey,  and 
the  finishing  to  be  of  American  wood  ;  or  the  whole  of  Norway 
timber,  or  Scotch  Hr  of  equal  quality.  The  above  estim^es 
iodudQ^  expense  of  workmanshif>  materials,  and  carriages. 

g 
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Chap.  IIL    Afp.  Na.  6. 

Of  arched  Roars  tor  Agricultural  Suiuuirqg. 

The  adTanta^es  of  this  plan  of  constructing  cottaget  and 
other  agricaltaral  buildingsv  hare  been  already  explained  in  the 
Chapter  itself.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Number  of  the  Aiipciidlit 
to  give  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  designs,  and  of  the  caU 
pense  attending  this  mode  of  construction,  ivhich  cfumot  be  toa 
strongly  recommended,  in  all  parts  (9f  the  kingdon,  iubcce  ma* 
terials  calcidattd  for  it  can  easily  be  procured* 

Plate  %  h  a  deaigii  for  two  or  more  cottages  of  tl^  vstt^  I|%7« 
ing  each  a  living  room  of  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  pordlt 
a  place  under  the  stair,  a  press,  with  sheds  on  the  outside  ifaf 
fuel,  pifr-house  and  necessary,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  larger  i 
and  smaller  bed-room  above.  The  section  across  shows  hair 
the  arch^  rises  fi-om  the  side  walls,  and  forms  the  rooi^  &c; 

These  cottages  are  here  made  of  the  tmalleit  dimensiofie  poi»- 
sible  to  accommodate  a  family ;  and  the  sune  arrangement  iinould 
suit  equally  weU,  vipith  thinner  walls»  ^a&d  a  reca  of  commoa 
tcantling«  covered  with  riates,  tile,  Ace 

•  The  expense  of  building  such  cottages*  aein  thit  de»gn,  must 
▼ary,  according  to  the  materials  uwid,  and  the  price  of  these 
materials,  at  the  pkiee  where  they  are  to  be  erected*  1^  foU 
lowing  estimates  vtrill  give  the  quantity  of  work ;  and,  by  varjr- 
ing  the  piices«  to  suit  locals  circiimsUoces»,  a  correct  idea  of  the: 
expense  may  be  obtained. 

The  two  cottages  ^Ptate2.)  with  arched  roof, 

contain  5i  roods  of  ruble  work    (36  yards 

per  rood)i  at  6£  per  rood        L*  S3    Q    Q 
120  yards  of  covering  with  grey  slate 

at  Is.  9d.  ...  10  la    & 

Centering  for  rocrf^         •         -  5    5    0 

40  yards  ^ormg  with  clay  aod  forge 

ashes,  at  Ts.        -        -        . 
40  yards  joists  and  floor,  at  fl«* 
Six  windows,  at  SOs, 
Partitions  and  doors 
150  yards  plaster,  at  4d^ 
Qiimneys  and  back  sheds 

Price  of  each  cottage  45£  5s. 

Ditto  roofed  witb  scantlings  and  slate; 
4  rood  ruble,  at  62^  •  L.  24    a    0 

110  yards^roofing  with  slate,  at  8s.    44    0    0 
flooring,  plaetep,  &c.  as  above        41   15    0 
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Mr  ErskiAe  of  Mar«  who  has  piaid  much  attention  to  the  st^b- 
ject  of  cottagesy  approves  much  of  this  design,  but  thinks  that 
an  addition  of  two  feet  both  to  the  length  and  breadth,  would 
lie  adviseable.  The  butbuiUtngs  would  greatly  contribute  to 
iBleanliBCSS.  The  cottager  should  be  taught  the  value,  as  well 
|u  the  comfort,  of  a  necessary-house ;  thrugh,  in  some  parts  of 
'^  coiintry,  it  will  take  some  time  before  they  learn  this  truth. 
The  chamber  floor  may  be  more  wholesome  than  a  ground  one ; 
bat  as  yet  they  are  not  jesteemed  equally  comfortable  by  the 
icouniry  people^  If  they  are  to  be  used,  a  Norfolk  hay-cham* 
tier  should  he  substituted  in  place  of  a  deal  one,  Mr  Erskine  has 
just  finished  his  first  attempt  to  make  one.  They  only  cost  work? 
snanship.  The  one  lately  made,  stood  him  nine  pence  farthing 
per  square  yard.  But  in  time  he  expects  to  get  that  sum  to  co« 
▼er  1^1  eqcpenses. 

Some  important  ipfoFination  upon  the  fubjefl  of  arched  roof  cot? 
tftges,  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Mr  Gillefpie  the  archite6l,  by  Mr 
WhytCy  of  Templeton«  near  Meigle,  in  Perth  (hire,  where  fome  buildr 
iBgs*  of  that  form,  have  been  ere£^ed ;  an  engraving  of  the  fe6iions 
of  which,  as  adually  conftrudledy  are  annexed.  (See  Plate  14.)  A 
is  a  fe^on  of  a  Une  of  ftables  and  cow  houfes,  &c.  with  lofts  for 
hay,  ice,  above  them.  The  dotted  lines  are  buttrefles,  built  on  the 
fide  walls,  from  ten  feet  to  twelve  apart.  The  other  doUed  lines 
are  the  windows,  alfo  arched  at  the  top  with  the  fame  kind  of  arch 
as  the  roofs.  B  is  another  kind  of  archy  which  is  alfo  executed  ai 
Meigle,  and  employed  as  a  bam,  the  ioiftine^  not  being  put  into  it. 

For  cottages,  Mr  Whyte  prefers  the  fe^on  B»  as  it  requires  no 
buttrefs  (  the  line  of  the  arch  falling  into  the  foundation^  of  courfe, 
requires  no  bvttrefs,  and  is  done  cheaper  than  the  other,  with  little 
di£Ference  of  accommodation.  He  would  alfo  propoCe,  that  the  un** 
der  part  of  tlie  walls  &ould  be  built  nearly  perpendicular,  as  the 
dotted  lines  upon  B,  at  one  foot  one  inch  ;  which  would  form  an 
eafing  for  dates.  Sec. 

With  refpe6t  to  an  eftimate  of  the  expenfe,  the  local  fituation  of 
the  place  muft  make  an  efiential  difference.  Mr  Whyte,  however, 
has  made  a  calculation  of  thofe  at  Meigle  ;  and,  fuppofing  a  houfe 
of  two  ftoreys,  40  by  20  feet  over  walls,  finifhed  in  the  common 
way»  (ay  with  Norway  wood,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot,  the  expenfe  wo|ild 
\»t  about  280/.  The  arched  roofed  one,  owing  to  the  faving  of 
wood  and  carriage,  could  be  done  there  for  230/.,  which  makes  a 
faving  of  5c/.  in  favour  of  the  arched  roofs.  In  regard  to  cottages 
one  ftorey  high,  and  the  fame  dimenfions  over  w^lls,  if  built  accord- 
fog  to  the  plan  of  fedtion  B,  nearly  all  the  upper  (loreyof  the  arch- 
ed building  would  be  faved  ;  that  is,  all  the  mafonry  of  the  upper 
ftorey,  not  including  the  finifhing  of  it ;  only»the  finifhing  of  the 
lower  ftorey  to  be  the  fame  as  the  one-ftorey  houfe. 

If  a  number  of  cottages  of  the  same  width  were  done  in  thia 
way,  the  same  centres  for  throwing  the  arches,  would  answer  for 
the  whole;  so  that  there  will  be  no  great  expense  in  that  respecr 
upon  a  large  scale. 
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The  cheapness  of  those  arched  roofs  must  depend  upon  beings 
near  a  quarry.  Meigle  i:^  about  a  mile  from  the  quarry,  and  the 
working  it  costs  rbouf  40s.  per  rood ;  but,  in  these  times,  when 
wood  is  scarce  and  dear,  arched  roofs  will  certainly  be  a  great 
saving;  and,  with  respect  to  durability,  far  superior  to  any  wood. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  slating  of  those  at  Meigle, 
by  covering  them  with  a  composition  of  lime,  brick- dust,  8and> 
A'C.  laid  over  with  fish  oil ;  but  the  hoar  frost  of  the  winter  fix- 
ing upon  the  stones  the  arch  was  composed  of,  made  all  the  co- 
vering come  off,  filthough  the  outer  surface  of  the  plaster  was 
sound.  It  then  became  necessary  to  slate  them,  frxin?  the  slates 
to  the  stones  of  the  arch  with  nails ;  but,  if  they  had  been  slat- 
ed at  first,  the  slates  should  have  been  put  on  before  the  outside 
of  tlie  arch  was  pinned  up,  which  would  have  made  it  much 
easier  done,  as  the  slates  would  be  fixed  by  the  pointing  up  of 
the  arch.     TJio  slates  may  be  either  grey  or  blue. 

The  comparison  of  the  expense  of  each,  above  mentionedy 
includes  the  slating  of  both  common  and  arched  roofs. 

Tlie  cheapness  of  the  arched  roofs  rs  principally  from  taking 
much  less  wood.  If  a  house  of  the  above  dimensions,  two  sto<* 
reys  high,  requires  800  cubic  feet  of  wood  of  different  descrip- 
tions, an  arched  one  of  the  same  sort  requires  only  530  feet, 
and  great  part  of  that  plaster  lath,  standards,  &c,  which  may  be 
of  an  inferior  kind  of  wood ;  and  the  one- storey  house  will  re- 
quire 450  eubic  feet,  while  the  arched  roofed  one,  finishing  only 
the  under  part  o?  it  (same  as  common  one-storey),  will  only  re- 
quire 138  feet. 

,  There  is  a  degree  af  nicety  required  to  balance  those  arched 
roofs  properly,  as  the  first  attempt  did  not  succeed ;  but  if  built 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  sketch  herewith  sent,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  doing ;  as  those  at  Meigle,  built  in  that  way,  have  stood 
the«^e  three  years,  and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
defect  or  failure. 
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On  Improved  Plans  of  Cottages. 

The  plans  of  cottages  given  in  the  chapter  are  similar  to  those 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  same  time  when  the  country  becomes  more  opu- 
lent, the  peasantry  may  be  better  accommodated,  and  they  may 
be  better  enabled  to  furnish  cottages  of  a  larger  description. 
Besides,  when  cottages  can  be  more  substantially  built,  in  par- 
ticular when  the  walls  are  constructed  of  stronger  materials,  cot- 
tages need  not  be  built  t^o  low,  and  may  have  two  storeys.  When 
these  circumstances  occur,  the  annexed  plans  are  submitted  to 
the  reader^s  attention.  The  expense  of. erecting  such  cottage^ 
may  be  estimated  as  follows. 
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Plale  3.  Is  a  design  for  a  single  cottage  on  one  floor^  24*  feet 
:    by  18  feet  and  a  half  over  wdls>  containing  a  living  room,  two 
-    bed-closets  and  a  pantry,  with  out«(ide  sheds  for  a  porch,  fuel, 
pig-house  and  necessary.     A  small  loft  would  also  be  got  in 
the  roof.     The  chimney  being  placed  in  the  middle  would 
keep  all  the  apartments  warm,  and  by  making  an  opening  at 
.    the  back  to  be  shut  occasionally  by  an  iron  plate,  the  bed- clo- 
sets may  enjoy  the  same  tire  which  serves  the  living  room. 
This  cottage  may  be  erected  of  any  of  the  ipaterials  already  de- 
scribed ;  if  built  with  stone,  aiid  roQ^  with  slate,  ^^  expense 
will  be  nearly  as  under. 

Q\  roods  of  building,  at  6/.  per  rood     L.15    0    0 

70  yards  roofii^  with  slate,  at  8s.  per 

yard  •  -  -         -       28    0    0 

1 00  feet  of  dressed  stone  in  door,  chim- 
ney, &c.  at  8d-  per  foot        -         -  3     6     8  ,^ 

36  yards  flooring,  with  cjay  and  forge 
ashes,  at  Is.  -  *         - 

Windows  and  doors       -  «         - 

Plaster  and  lath  on  ceiling 

Back  sheds         .  •  •        . 

Plate  4.  Is  a  desJign  for  a  double  cottage  for  labourers  or  trades- 
men, each  containing  a  living  room,  pantry,  scullery,  \<rith 
place  for  fuel,  &c.  under  the  stair  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
two  bed-rooms  above,  with  sheds  behind  for  a  cow  or  pigr 
house,  and  necessary.  This  may  also  be  built  of  the  readiest 
and  simplest  materials,  and  would  at  same  time  be  ornamental. 

The  expense  with  stone  walls  and  slate  roof  would  be  as  under. 

6  roods  of  ruble  building,  at  6L  per 

rood          -            ,             -         -  L.36     0  0 

120  yards  of  roofing  with  slate,  at  8s.  48     0  0 

210  feet  of  dressed  stone,  at  8d.  7     0  Q 

38  yards  of  flooring  and  stair,  at  6s.  17     8  0 
5S  yards  of  ditto  on  ground  floor, 

at  Is.         -             -          -             -  2  18  0 

•Windows  8/.,  doors  lO^.i  plaster  6l.  24    0  0 

Back  sheds        -          -          -          -  9    0  0 

L.144    6    0 

Price  of  each  cottage,  72^  3s. 
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Explanation  of  Plan  for  aFarm- House  and  OfficeSy  adapted  to  a  Farm 
of  500  Acres  of  Arable  Land,     ( iSce  Engraving  annexed. ). 

By  Me  Burn,  Architect,  Haddington. 

In  this  court  of  offices,  the  court  is  di\idcd  by  a  range  of 
open  shades,  viz.  two  to  one  court,  and  two  to  the  other :  should 
these  shades  not  he  all  wanted  open,  part  of  tliem.  may  be  closed 
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in  the  front,  and  divided  into  other  necessary  purposes,  such' 
a  calf-house,  a  house  for  feeding  early  lanib^  &c.  These  shades 
should  he  paved,  and  the  floors  one  foot  higher  than  the  paving 
round  the  court,  so  that  when  the  dung  court  is  full,  it  will  not 
be  above  the  level  of  the  shade  floors :  these  shades  to  have  a 
flat  roof,  covered  with  Lord  Minto's  composition :  by  being  low,' 
it  will  look  well,  and  not  shade  off  the  sun  from  the  straw  yard  i 
the  beam  that  the  platform  joists  lie  on  to  be  supported  by  thre6 
posts  to  each  shade,  whicli  are  to  be  set  into  hewn  stone  sockets 
six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  work-horse  stables  are 
placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  straw-bam :  in  this  way,  the  lefts 
can  be  very  conveniently  filled  from  the  straw  barn,  and  also 
will  make  a  better  division  of  the  dung,  by  part  being  delivered  in* 
to  each  dung  court.  These  stables,  as  is  shown  by  the  plan,  have 
a  door  in  the  end,  by  which  the  horses  can  be  taken  out  and  mi 
in  without  dlhturbing  tlie  cattle  in  the  court,  or  probably  leaving 
the  gate  or  door  open,  and  letting  the  cattle  out.  The  walls  o£ 
these  stables  are  H  feet  high,  so  that  a  proper  loft  can  be  got 
over  each  stable.  The  walls  of  the  straw-bam  and  mill-bam  tati 
1 6  feet  high :  this  height  is  necessary  for  the  mill-bam  when  twsi 
fanners  are  drove  by  tlie  machine,  which  certainly  is  a  great  im- 
provement. An  embankment  will  be  necessary  at  the  end  of  the 
barn,  with  a  door  in  the  gable  6  feet  wide,  where  the  corn  is  de^ 
livered  to  the  loft  where  the  machine  stands.  The  range  of. 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  court  are  16  feet  wide  within,  and 
the  walls  94  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  door  soles.  '  But  to 
have  a  proper  granary  above  the  cart-shade,  (if  no  advantage 
can  he  got  from  the  level  pf  the  ground),  the  wall  might  be 
made  1 1  feet,  in  place  of  9^  feet ;  out,  most  likely,  that  extra 
height  will  be  got  by  the  ground  being  18  inches  lower  on  the 
outside  where  the  cart  shade  is ;  indeed  one  foot  would  do.  Ai 
the  upper  bed  of  the  door  soles  in  the  inside  of  the  court  should 
\>e  6  inches  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
ofEces  are  built,  the  roof  water  in  the  inside  of  the  court  should 
be  carried  oiF  by  wooden  spouts,  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
dunghill,  except  when  found  necessary.  The  dweHing->hou8e 
should  be  placed  about  100  feet  distance  from  the  gateway  front, 
arid  to  front  the  gateways ;  in  this  way,  the  stack-yard  has  an  ex- 
pi>>.-*e  ti)  the  south,  east  and  west ;  the  hen  house  door, 'and  geest 
tin:  m-ky  house  <ioors,  to  be  in  the  outside  of  the  fence  wall,  as 
r  ":e  plain  z  so  that  the  court  doors  may  require  to  tie  opened 
jv  i.:«ig«?  strvants  as  seldom  as  possible.  A  water  ci&tem  iii  each 
ru.-.  js  b  represented  by  the  plan,  as  also  two  small  outsidii 
•*ii.-ns  tbr  conveying  kitchen  offal  to  the  swine  troughs:  the 
c^-  -f  i»*ir  w-art  shade  to  have  three  small  shade-board  windows 
^  '  iiiii.  :i»  dfctrow  in  a  proper  current  of  air :  the  dung  court 
•  V  .  •  v^»  n  "tie  osncre,  as  represented  by  the  cross  section, 
-*;    '    f  »t-    Hf  rtnn  eh*  ::ide-paving,  the  same  way  at  the  endt 

Ia^  amuL  flatfimn  oa  the  roof  of  the  dweliing* 
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iMMue  may  be  done  with  Lord  Minto's  Gompositiony  by  execat- 
ipg  the  roof  according  to  the  plan  :  very  light  roof  timbers  will 
answer,  and  the  roof  will  be  low,  which  much  improves  the  look 
nf  die  superstructure  i  the  roofs  of  the  wings  are  also  kept  low 
by  a  small  platform,  which  may  also  be  covered  with  composi- 
tion. If  the  siftuation  will  admit,  there  may  be  good  cellars 
.under  dining  or  drawing  room ;  the  parlour  floor  should  be  1 3 
indies,  or  2  steps  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground ;  the 
storeroom,  4airy,  water-eloset  and  porch  to  be  flat  roofs,  cover* 
jed  with  cempositioiu  Toececntie  a  farm  house  and  offices  agree- 
nble  to  the  plan  aod  this  spedfication,  will  cost  about  SOOOif* 
Sterling,  ihduding  ail  materials,  workman^p,  and  carriages. 
Haddrngtm^  Mn.  2L  18iS. 


De^ripHen  uwi  EgHmafe  vf  the  Cottages  twtk  Paper  Rcf^ 

{See  Plate  15.) 

Messrs  Macinto8«,  Knox  &  Co.  Hasre  erected  buildings  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  copperas,  and 
Pmsaan  blue,  and  cottages  for  the  accommodation  of  their  work- 
mtn,  with  paper  reo%  which  they  haive  found  to  answer  very 
well,  at  Campsie,  in  the  county  ot*  Stirling,  between  four  and  five* 
years  ago.  The  roofs  are  made  with  sheathing  paper,  such  a^  is 
used  by  carpenters  for  the  beittoms  of  ressejs,  which,  when  the 

Iuteh  is  suffidently  boiled.,  is  dipt  in  the  pot,  and  immediate- 
y  laid  on  the  sarking ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  beiliiig  pitch 
ja  afterwards  put  on  with  a  mop  or  brush,  and  a  quantity  ot*  sharp 
•and,  such  as  plasterers  use,  v^ich  may  be  rolled  with  a  light  rol- 
ler, to  make  it  adhere  better  to  the  paper*  Archangel  tar  is  the 
best  for  making  paper  roofs,  although  higher  in  price,  and  the 
barrels  contain  more  than  the  American  ogies^ 

The  best  sort  of  timber  for  the  spars  and  sarldng  is  Dram  or 
duebec  planksu 

Paper  roofs  are  best  calculated  for  houses  or  cottages;  as  out- 
bouses,  in  which  Are  is  not  used,  would  be  apt  to  be  very  damp, 
smd  thereby  destroy  the  paper  on  the  roof^  llie  expense  of 
paper  roofs,  at  the  present  price  of  materials,  including  all  char- 
ges, will  be  eight  shillings  per  square  yard.  The  roofs  will  re- 
quire a  slight  repijr  in  about  a  year  after  they  are  finished,  and 
afterwards  may  last  for  ten  or  twelve  years  wiUiout  requiring  any 
further  repair. 

The  expense  of  paper  roofs,  as  stated  above,  is  eight  shillings 
per  square  yard ;  that  of  slate  roofs  will  cost  ten  shillings  per 
aquare  yard ;  the  difference  is  owing  entirely  to  less  wood  being 
used  by  the  former ;  besides,  less  mason  work  is  also  required. 
The  only  advantage  attending  them  is  the  difference  of  price  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  roofs.  Tile  roofing  is,  however,  cheap* 
tr  than  either  of  these  at  first,  but  requires  to  be  repaired  every 
f§f^f  and  at  |pt  comei  to  be  the  most  expensivot 
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A  plan  of  our  cottages  {Phte  15.)  is  sent  with  this,  which,  it* 
will  be  observed,  are  built  double,  being'  the  cheapest  manner  of 
building  when  several  are  to  be  connected  together.  The  ex-- 
pense  will  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  materials  being  got 
near  to  the  place  of  erection  or  not.  The  following  would  be 
about  the  amount  of  the  charges  for  building  four  cottages  at 
this  place  similar  to  the  above  plan. 

Mason  work,  5  roods  4  yards,  at  9/.  10s.  per  rood     L.  48  11     1 

Stone  partitions  and  standards,  1 14  yards,  at  2s.  p.yard  11  8    0 

Plastering  of  walls,  400  yards,  at  5d.  per  yard      -         8  6    8 

Roofing,  tar,  and  paper,  185  do.  at  8d   do.         -         74  0    0 

Lath  and  plaster  on  ceiling,  144  do.  at  Is.  5d.  do.         10  4    0 

Windows,  96  feet,  at  2s.  per  foot          -        -        -         9  12  '  0 

Doors,  25  yards,  at  58.  6d.  per  yard     -         -        -         6  17    6 

12  pair  of  door  frames,  at  6s.       -         -        -         -         3  12.  0 

Checks  and  facings,  170  at  6d.     -         -        -         -         4  5    0 
Locks,  hinges,  and  snecks           -         •         -         -         2100 

L.179    6     3 

The  expense  of  building  a  single  cottage  will  be  10/.  more  thw^ 
the  proportional  shares  of  the  above  charges ;  say  54/.  16s,  6d, 
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Description  OF  the  Smaller  Sorts  of  Farm-houses  and 

Offices  in  Scotland. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr  SKENE  KEITH. 

In  those  districts  in  which  small  farms  prevail,  and  where  more 
correct  cultivation  lias  been  but  lately  introduced,  and  where,  on 
some  pretty  large  farms  in  the  improved  districts,  the  farmer's 
house  consists  only  of  one  storey  with  a  floor  laid  along  the  top 
of  the  walls,  either  for  holding  corn  and  lumber,  or  a  few  beds 
in  the  garret ;  sometimes  the  house  has  a  kind  of  second  or  attic 
storey,  containing  from  3  to  5  feet  of  side  wall  above  the  flooff 
which  with  the  space  contained  in  the  roof,  is  divided  into  two 
garret  rooms,  whose  windows  are  in  the  gable  of  the  house.- 
This  kind  of  building  is  now  used  by  a  number  of  small  farmers, 
renting  from  60  to  100  acres  of  arable  land.  And  where  the 
house  is  15  or  16  feet  wide,  only  three  feet  of  side  wall  above 
the  floor  makes  a  roomy  garret  for  corn; — but  if  there  be  five  feet 
of  side  wall,  there  i^  room  for  windows  in  the  front  or  back  wall, 
as  well  OS  in  the  gables.  Even  the  garret  floor,  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  side  walls  above  a  few  narrow  joists,  affords  to  the  small  far- 
mer of  40  acres,  or  to  the  tradesman  in  a  village,  that  accom- 
modation of  a  garr^tj  which  is  lost  in  the  Benvickshire  cot- 
tage. A  h()ui>e  with  12  feet  of  a  side- wall  16  feet  wide  and  36 
feet  long,  50  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought  a  goojd  farm* 
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bmifie  in  most  of  the  southern  counties.  Now  it  is  used  in  the  south- 
east Lowlands,  only  by  the  middling  class  of  farmers*  and  by  the 
tacksmen  in  several  of  the  Highland  districts.  For  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  both  in  the  Hebrides  and  other  islands,  the 
tacksmen  or  gentlemen  farmers  who  rent  large  tracts  of  land» 
generally  occupy  only  from  50  to  60  acres  for  amusement  or  con- 
tenience,  subsetting  the  rest,  for  profit,  to  the  natives.  Their 
houses  are  slated  and  built  with  lime  ;  but  their  walls  seldom  ex- 
ceed 12  feet  in  height,  because  high  roofs  in  the  Highlands  are 
much  exposed  to  the  storms  in  winter;  yet,  in  other  respects,  their 
houses  are  neat,  roomy  and  comfortable. 

The  houses  of  the  native  small  farmers  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  districts,  (that  is,  in  the  Highlands  in  general), 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  Lowland  counties,  that  are  near  the  moun- 
tains,- are  still  mean  and  wretched  habitations.  Yet  a  very  con* 
liderable  improvement  in  their  structure  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  30  years,  except  in  the  remote  Highlands,  where  the 
Tvant  of  wood,  or  its  excessively  high  price,  prevents  the  farmers 
from  building  any  tolerable  houses  ;  and  where  too  many  wretch- 
ed habitations  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  man,  who  is  led  by  curio- 
sity, to  visit  these  remote  regions. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  first  and  fourth  districts,  and  on 
farms  containing  upwards  of  100  acres  of  arable  land,  in  the 
second,  third  and  fifth  districts,  neat  farm-houses  of  two  storeys, 
vnth  a  set  of  offices  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm>  have 
been  built  on  most  new  leases  within  the  last  30  years.  But  there 
is  a  very  conisderable  gradation  between  the  single  house  of  two 
storeys,  which  is  only  14  or  15  feet  wide,  and  only  the  same 
height  of  side  wall  with  30  feet  of  length,  and  the  excellent  double 
house  which  is  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  long  over  walls,  while. 
its  side  walls  are  20  feet  high.  Between  these  two,  lye  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  difierent  classes,  not  only  of  large  far- 
mers, but  also  of  landed  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  who 
cultivate  their  own  estates,  and  reside  upon  them.  But  before 
giving  plans  or  estimates  of  any  of  these,  we  would  call  the  read- 
er's attention  to  a  few  general  observations. 

L  The  improvements  in  the  building  of  farm-houses,  have 
been  much  accelerated  or  retarded,  by  their  having,  or  not  hav- 
ing, the  proper  materials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farmer,  or 
^thin  a  moderate  distance  of  his  farm.  A  farmer  is  not  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  though  he  will  part  with  his  money  to  obtain  a  bar- 
gain which  is  in  his  eye,  he  is  not  fond  of  long  sea-voyages,  or 
long  carriages  by  land,  for  the  commodity  which  he  purchases. 
Hence,  wherever  grey  slate  or  thin  sandstone  can  be  easily  ob^ 
tained  for  farm  buildings,  thatched  roofs  quickly  disappear,  and 
the  heavy  slate  roof  soon  spreads  over  a  district,  where  the  fine 
light-blue  slate  of  Eisdale,  which  can  be  conveyed  into  the  Low- 
land districts  only  by  tedious  carriage  by  sea,  and  also  in  many 
•places  by  a  long  inland  carriage,  never  probably  would  have  been 
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istrodoced*  Hente^  also,  wooden  partttions  and  floors  WNf^^ht 
met  with  in  houses^  where  we  woald  not  have  expected  to  find 
tfaem*  because  wood  is  cheap  and  accessible ;  aldioagh  the  waUt 
ci  the  farmer's  house  are  built  with  stone  and  clay,  without  amr 
Kme,  because  lime  is  at  a  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  sbott 
sometimes  meet  with  an  excellent  housei  as  far  as  regwdor  dia 
wall  and  the  carpenter's  work^  covered  with  thatcb*  becawe  M 
^tes  of  any  kind  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

11.  The  walls  of  both  the  farmer's  house  and  his  offices,  are 
Imilt  with  materials  of  very  different  <}uality ;  yet  none  of  them  are 
So  be  despised,  though  some  are  better  than  others.    The  most 
durable  are  those  which  are  built  with  stone  and  lime :   For,  by 
SDcans  of  the  lime  cement,  a  wall  that  is  built  of  very  soft  stone 
wQI  last  for  many  centuries.     Yet«  on  die  other  hand,  where  the 
stones  are  very  hard,  and  the  walls  built  with  care,  they  will 
scaod  for  a  long*  period,  though  built  only  with  clay.     The  wri^ 
ter  of  this  article  knows  not  only  many  farm  houses  of  this  kindf 
vrfnch  have  stood  for  50  years,  but  he  knows  a  large  house  of  three 
storeys,  which  has  a  very  weighty  slate  roof,  and  is  built  widi 
stone  and  clay,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  lime  in  the  outside* 
which  has  already  stood  120  years.     Its  wsdU  are  of  excellent 
granite,  standing  as  perpendicular  as  whea  first  erected ;   and 
may,  if  kept  dry  in  the  roof,  stand  for  at  least  another  century* 
|f  a  bouse  is  built  with  care,  and  kept  free  of  rain  from  the  roof» 
jDUch  less  depends  on  the  materials  of  the  walls  than  is  common^ 
ly  imagined.    We  have  no  Pisa  walls*  that  is,  walls  made  of  har4 
l^ten  e^rth,  in  Scotland ;  though  these  are  common  in  some  Eng- 
lish counties,   Put  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Stratheam,  in  Strath* 
more,  in  the  How  of  the  Mearhs  in  Kincardineshire,  and  in  sever 
ral  of  the  southern  comities,  there  are  many  farm  houses  and  offices 
built  of  ftrong  clay,  inixed  with  ft  raw,  which  are  both  warm  and 
dorable,  that  are  fometimes  raifed  to  the  h^ght  of  two  ftoreys,  and 
roofed  with  the  heavy  fandilone  or  grey  flate.     In  Stratheann  thf 
writer  of  this  article  faw  the  houfe  of  a  landed  proprietor  built  of 
clay  and  ft  raw,  which  had  ftood  for  6o  years.     And  in  the  How 
of  the  Meamsy  befides  a  great  proportion  of  clay  houfes  in  the  vil> 
lage  of  Laurencekirk,  there  is  an  excellent  farm  houfe,  and  a  re* 
gnlar  court  of  offices  at  Waterfide  of  Caldbame,  in  the  pariih  of 
jdarykirk,  all  covered  with  dates,    (yet  all  built  of  clay  and  flraw), 
which  may  ftand  for  fevcral  centuries,  if  the  roof  be  kept  dry^     One 
of  the  rooft  elegant  houfes  of  this  kind  of  buildings,   is  at  Jtoie- 
mount,  in  Forfarfhire,  three  miles  from  Montrofe.     Clay  walls,  how- 
ever, are  moft  proper  for  houfes  of  one  ftorey,  and  they  coft  only 
about  tworthirds  of  the  expenfe  of  walls  built  with  ftones  and  clay, 
and  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  expenfe  of  ftone  and  lime 
walls.     Wherever  they  are  ufed^  they  muft  be  built  with  ftcMies  and 
clay  for  a  foot  next  the  ground  ;  and  afterwards,  the  walk  of  cky 
and  ftraw  are  built  only  a  foot  thick  at  one  time ;  the  workman  thus 
going  round  the  buildingy  and  allowing  that  courie  to  bardeoi  ^ 
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fare- he  pnts  on  another.  It  is  this  deliberate  mode  of  building  qlay 
LoufeSi  which  diftingnifhes  theip  from  the  low  ill-built  cottages  of 
the  Highlanders,  that  are  built  in  the  courfe  of  a  day>  and  are  term- 
ied  a  daubing ;  not  improperly »  as  they  foon  decay. 

III.  The  proportions  of  the  breadth  and  length  of  farm-houfet 
4ifier  coniiderably,  owing  to  prudential  reafons.  Where  home  wood, 
i.  e.  fir  raifed  in  the  country  is  ufed,  they  are  comparatively  narrow^ 
becaufe  jinall  fized  wood  is  much  cheaper  than  what  is  of  large  di« 
menfions,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  tops  or  branches  of  fir  are  ufed  in 
jplace  of  lath  cut  by  a  faw.  This  is  the  principal  reafon  of  the 
ebeapneft  or  fmall  ezpenfe  of  roofing  in  the  north  eaft  Lowlands^ 
compared  with  that  of  Berwickihire  and  the  Lpthians.  And  as 
this  fmall  wood  is  i^dapted  only  to  a  cover  of  turf  and  draw,  it  is 
probable  that  ftraw  coirrs,  or  fiob- thatching,  which  lafts  from  15  to 
fb  years,  will  long  continue  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  diftri^ks  where  flates 
ire  very  dear,  even  when  the  walls  are  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  and 
•Cfaerwife  commodious.  The  difference  of  expenfe  is  fo  very  great, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  do  not  choofe  to  advance  fo  much  money  ; 
tnd  the  farmers  m  general  cannot  afford  to  (late  their  own,  and  ftiU 
Ids  their  cottagers'  noufes  on  the  fecurity  of  their  .leafes. 

After  making  thefe' remarks,  it  may  be  proper  to  ftate  the  prin« 
cipal  fads  in  regard  to  t^ofe  farm  houfes  which  confift  of  two  ftoreys. 

Thofe  of  the  leaft  dimenfions,  of  14  or  15  feet  wide,  have  a 
kitchen  in  one  end,  and  a  iamily  room  in  the  odier  on  the  firft  floor, 
and  two  bed-rooms  and  a  bed-clofet  in  the  fecond  ftorey,  befidet 
two  fmall  garrets  for  corn,  lumber,  or  inferior  bed  roopis,  as  are  moft 
wanted*  For  a  plan  of  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Plate  3.  The 
•zpenfe  of  building  one  of  them  3Q  years  ago,  was  from  90/.  to 
ioo^  ;  and  is  now  fronn  150/.  to  160/. 

A  fanner  who  has  got  !200  acres  of  arable  land,  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  house  21  feet  t^ide,  and  48  in  length,  vrith  18 
jfaet  of  side-walls.  He  has  generally  an  outer  kitchen,  and  a 
irasfting-honse  besides.  And  nis  accommodation  costs  him  from 
SOtf.  to  315/.  He  has  on  the  ground  floor  a  parlopr,  with  a  bed- 
doset  in  one  end,  and  a  pnblic  loa^k  in  the  otter ;— -and  on  the  se-* 
•ond  storey,  4  bed-rooms,  and  a  closet  for  his  books  and  papers  f 
besides  one  bed-room  in  one  of  the  garrets,  and  a  small  cellar  at 
die  foot  of  the  stain 

Where  the  size  of  a  farm  exceeds  800  acr^s  of  arable  land, 
die  farmer,  or  small  proprietor,  sometimes  possesses  a  honse  froni 
j^  to  30  feet  wide,  or  what  is  called  a  double  house.    The  ez- 

Ese  of  this  varies  extremely,  according  to  the  number  of  cubic 
contained  in  its  solid  contents — is  rarely  below  500/.,  and  oft« 
en  exceeds  1000/. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  pive  esti- 
mates  or  plans  of  the  more  extensive  mansions.  But  uie  farm- 
offices  will  now  claim  our  attention,  and  their  number  and  extent 
depend  upon  the  sixe  of  the  farm  to  lAiidx  diey  belong. 
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1.  The  small  farmer,  who  has  only  40  or  50  acres  of  arable 
land,  generally  has  only  a  stable  of  1^  feet  by  13-^a  cow-house* 
with  two  divisions,  with  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  both  extending 
to  20  feet  by  12.-<— This  commonly  holds  his  cows ;  and  another 
of  18  feet  by  12,  divided  in  a  similar  manner,  contains  his  young 
cattle ;  besides  all  which,  he  needs  a  small  house  of  half  the  a« 
bove  dimensions  for  his  calves.  His  granary,  and  cart-shade* 
are  only  12  feet  square,  and  his  poultry  houses  8  feet  by  12. 
His  thrashing  bam  is  generally  40  feet  long  by  12  in  breadth* 
His  whole  offices,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  his  farm,  amount 
to  120  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth,  within  walls.  They  ge- 
nerally make  two  sides  of  a  court;  the  farm-house  being  the 
third,  and  a  stone  wall,  containing  a  gate  for  admitting  a  cart 
to  take  away  the  dung,  encloses  the  fourth  side  of'  the  square.^ 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many  small  farmen 
have  not  regular  courts  of  offices ;  but  they  approximate  to  thi& 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  new  buildings. — No  straw- yard  is  used 
on  small  farms ;  nor  has  the  farmer  always  proper  accommoda^ 
tion  for  his  live-stock.  * 

2.  The  occupier  of  a  middle-sized  farm,  from  100  to  150  acres*. 
— besides  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  such  as  was  mentioned 
above,  requires  a  bam,  with  a  thrashing  machine  60  feet  long 
by  16  wide ; — a  stable,  30  feet  by  16; — a  common  stable,  10  feet 
by  16,  for  strangers'  horses; — a  cowhouse  with  two  divisions* 
20  feet  by  16 ; — another,  of  equal  dimensions,  for  three- year  old. 
cattle ; — z  third,  18  feet  by  16,  for  two-year  olds ; — a  fourth,  of 
17  by  16,  for  year  olds; — a  fifth  for  calves,  of  13  by  16; — a 
cart-shade  for  3  carts  at  least,  22  feet  by  16,  for  holding  carts* 
ploughs,  &c. — (a  granary  should  be  above  his  cart*shade.)  The 
whole  length  is  thus  210  feet.  ^ 

Besides  all  this,  he  requires  at  least  40  feet  for  a  feeding-byre*' 
and  10  feet  for  a  turnip  storeroom,  or  260  feet  by  16.  He  is 
also  obliged  to  have  a  few  sheds  in  his  strawyard,  to  which*  his- 
winterings  have  access. 

III.  A  large  farmer,  who  occupies  from  240  to  400  Scotch,  or 
from  300  to  500  acres  English,  requires  still  more  accommoda- 
tion of  offices.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  dimcn-. 
sions  of  Mr  Walker's  farm-house  and  offices  in  Wester  Fintray. 
(Aberdeenshire  Report,  p.  135.)  The  court  of  offices  is  an  ob- 
long square,  130  feet  long  in  front,  and  120  deep.  The  different 
offices  are  16  feet  wide  within,  or  20  feet  over  walls.  The  whole 
belonging  to  the  court  extend  to  420  feet  long,  by  20  broad^ 
over  walls.  Beside  these,  parallel  to  the  east  wing,  is  another, 
row  of  office-houses,  containing  130  feet  of  more  length,  be- 
sides a  kiln,  barn  and  granary,  built  near  the  west  wing,  and 
containing  30  feet  of  more  length.  There  is  also  a  cow-house* 
60  feet  long  by  17  broad,  and  two  small  wings,  32  by  17  each, 
for  feeding  part  of  his  cattle  on  the  turnips,  which  are  raised 
at  above  half  a  mlle^s  distance  from  the  farm-steadingi      Thutf* 
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Che  whole  accommodation  of  offices  contains  a  length  of  nearly 
700  feet,  by  an  average  breadth  of  20  feet  over  walls. 

The  houses  included  in  the  above  statement  are  the  following; 
In  the  front,  on  the  first  story,  are,  an  aparfllnent  for  the  men 
servants,  and  a  house  for  farming-utensils,  at  the  two  corners^ 
iMCh  20  feet  by  16 ;  an  arched  entry  to  admit  a  loaded  cart  into 
the  court ;  three  cart-shades,  with  fiat  entries,  and  a  fourth  with 
an  arched  entry,  to  be  in  uniformity  with  the  entry  into  the 
court.  Grain- lofts  are  above  the  whole  arches,  and  in  all  the 
iront.  In  the  west  wing  are  the  farmer's  stable,  46  by  16  feet ; 
and  a  common  stable,  12  by  16  within  walls.  Next  is  a  thrash- 
ing bam,  68  feet  long  in  the  west  wing,  and  56  along  the  back 
of  the  court;  and  the  whole  east  wing,  120  feet  in  length,  is 
fitted  with  cow-housesy  excepting  an  apartment  fop  a  wright's  ta- 
ble and  shop,  18  feet  by  20.  These  are  all  the  houses  in  the 
eouTt  of  offices.  In  the  row  parallel  to  the  east  wing  is  a  store- 
room for  turnip  ;  a  feeding  byre,  64  by  174-  feet  within  walls, 
where  water  is  at  pleasure  introduced  into  stone  troughs.  It 
also  contains  other  two  cow-houses  for  cattle ;  and  three  poultry- 
houses — one  for  turkeys,  one  for  geese  and  ducks^  and  one  for 
kens,  or  common  poultry. 
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Op  the  Means,  of  Improving  Water,  for  the  Use  ov 
.      .  Farmers  and  Cottagers. 

The  importance  of  any  means,  by  which  water  can  be  im- 
proved for  drinkmg,  more  especially  to  the  agricultural  classes 
of  the  community,  with  whom  it  is  so  general  a  beverage,  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon ;  and  fortunately,  Mr  James  Innes,  gunsmith 
Edinburghy  has  lately  invented  an  ingenious  and  useful  filter  for 
water  and  other  liquids,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation. 

The  principles  on  which 
this  apparatus  is  proposed  to 
act,  are,  either  by  compressing 
the  water  by  means  of  an  air 
piston,  or  by  a  column  of  wa- 
ter falling  from  a  height. 

A  is  a  pipe  for  conducting 
the  water  from  a  height,  or 
where  the  piston  should  be 
placed. 

B  a  ca^k  containing  the 
water  to  be  filtered. 

C  the  channel  of  commu- 
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D  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  vessel. 

£  the  filter,  of  stooe,  wood,  or  any  other  substaoeei  throngfi 
which  it  rises. 

F  the  space  to  which  the  pure  water  has  risen.  ^ 

G  a  discharging  pipe. 

H  a  pipe  and  btop-cock  for  filling  the  cask,  if  the  piston  is 
resorted  to. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  any  cistern  where  water  is  kept 
for  famUy  use  ;  or,  by  placing  the  water  in  a  large  cistern  at  tkf 
top  of  the  house,  and  placing  a  filtering  machine  at  the  bottoas* 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  will  send  it  through  with 
great  force,  and  in  considerable  quantities. 

Rain  water  might  be  collected  from  the  top  of  houses  for  cqv 
Unary  purposes,  by  spouts,  and  a  small  reservoir,  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe  A,  where  families,  from  their  local  situation,  have  aof 
thing  but  pump-water.  * 

Chap.  III.    App.  No.  10. 
Or  THE  Expense  of  Building  a  Farm-House  and  Officer 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOST  APPROVED  PlANS  IN  THE 

Arable  Districts  of  Scotland. 

The  following  specifications  and  estimates  are  furnished  hy 
two  intelligent  and  experienced  tradesmen,  Messrs  William  and 
James  Lamb  of  Tyningham,  in  East  Lothian,  and  are  founded 
upon  proceedings,  which  they  at  this  time  are  carrying  into  exe- 
cution. 

Specification  of  a  Farm- Houses  {See  Plate  9.) 

The  house  to  be  forty-two  by  twenty-six  feet  within  ;  the  vnogs 
twenty-five  by  thirteen  feet  within ;  the  walls  two  feet,  and  the 
gables  two  and  an  half  thick.  The  height  of  the  first  flat,  tea 
leet,  and  of  the  second,  eight  and  an  h^lf.  The  house  to  be 
rublt*  building,  with  hewn  corners,  ribbets,  belt,  chimney-head 
comers,  and  cape.  The  kitchen  jambs  and  pavement,  milk- 
house  and  passage  pavement,  to  be  droved.  The  stair,  room- 
jambs,  pavement  in  lobby,  and  the  room-hearths  to  be  polished. 

The  roof  to  be  covered  with  blue  Easdale  or  Ballachelish 
slates,  with  lead  flanks  at  6  lib.  and  peens  and  ridge  at  5  lib*'' 
per  superficial  foot.  The  height  to  be  one-third  of  the  span  of 
the  roof. 


*  The  same  plan  might  be  applied  to  a  water  cask,  in  the  hold  of  a  sh^ 
without  removing  it ;  and  the  water  sent  by  a  pipe,  to  any  part  of  the  Tessel 
where  it  may  btr  required.  This  hint,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  connected 
with  the  inquiries  in  this  Report,  will  be  excused,  on  account  of  its  iiopgilaiici 
to  a  most  valuable  class  of  the  community. 
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^e  joists  to  be  ten  inchn  hf  Mm  and  b  quarter,  and  sitteea 
iodies  asunder.  The  roof  to  be  seven  at  bottom,  Sre  at  xop^ 
and  two  inches  thick,  eighteen  inches  asunder,  covered  with  tbna 
^•arters  of  an  inch  sarkii^.  Theflooring  to  be  one  inch  zad  a 
^arur  thick,  sevsn  inches  broad,  grooved  and  tongued.  The 
doon  «poa  the  4hwe  fooius  below  to  be  dz  feet  nine  high,  bf 
ikree  feet  wide,  and  an  inch  and  three  quarten  thick,  profieiiy 
finmed,  widiiix  pannels^  the  press  minora  same  sice,  ose  todb 
and  a  quartac-tfaick  ;  the  doors  in  upper  flat  ai  feet  six  indies 
hy  two  feet  nine,  one  ^n^h  and  an  half  ^ick.  The  windows,  lEx 
feet  nine  b f  three  feet  fbui,  below,  and  five  hy  thm  feet  two 
iitthes  aboT«,  end  the  wings  six  feet  by  diree ;  all  two  inches 
tbjck}  the  three  best  rooms  dortle  huag,  with  tiae  inch  and  thie« 
snaiters  brass  pully  boxes  ;  .all  the  outer  wiadows,  single  hang 
f^m.tbe  top,  glaaed  with  good  «rown  f(lass,  and  a  coat  of  paiitc 
oa  the  oaxside ;  the  three  Itest  vooms  to  be  finished  widi  bonad 
(fantters,  breasts,  and  scnncheons,  and  sofits,  window  and  dnor 
BTF^iuaws,  bme  and  sni^ase,  and  jamb-mouldings  i  the  diree 
bed-rooms  to  liave  bound  shatters,  base,  architrave,  and  jaii4»> 
iaonldinga;-the  under  lobby,  srchitraves.  andsktrung;  the  nop- 
•try  dostts  -and  upper  lobby  to  have  pliin  facings  and  ikimng. 

The  wfaoU-of  the  rooma  and  lobbys  to  be  tlurae  coat  plaiter. 
The  kitchen,  closets,  passages,  and  presses,  twocoac  ditto.  Three 
rooms  below,'  three  above,  and  both  lobbys  to  have  oe^i  plahi 
cornices. 

'  The  fmnt-door  to  have  *  good  nine  bch  iiiree  bolt  lock,  with 
diree  six  inch  patent  hii^s  i  the  kitchen  «  cMck  l^k  and  snecki 
iSffi  washrhonse  the  same  j  the  three  best  voonas  six  inch  morlne 
locks,  and  four  inch  patent  hinges ;  the  bed-rooms  seven  inch 
imn  locks,  and  foar  inch  hinges  ;  the  presses  to  have  good  (ocks; 
ibfi  stair  to  have  a  cas^iron  rail  and  cherry-tree  cape. 

The  estimates  are  calculated,  for  the  building  inaterials,  (o  be 
SjOtn^thin  one  mile.  The  whoteof  thetinber,  efceptthe&usi^ 
tag,  lo  he  ff«m  Spey  t  and  the  finisbii^,  of  Americas. 

DaaHMlBiHm^qftheFam-Hause,  (i%ite9.} 
Mtawa'»  Work. 
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0     12—     7    7     0 

Of  suit  Heps  .    ,    . 

0    1    6—   1+    3    « 

L.2SI  10    5 
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R. 


r. 

128 

91 
256 
183 


F.  \I. 


114 


102 
132 

20C 


SVz 


32 

12 
5 

SO 

14 


5 

5 

24- 


246 


132 

300 
950 

462 
442 


// 
120 

78 

22 
184 


156 


Carpenter's  Work, 


Of  joisting  .  .  • 
Of  flooring  .  •  . 
Of  sleepers  .  •  . 
Of  ceiling  lath  .  • 
Of  roof  and  sarking 


L. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Of  peens 0 

Of  square  and  roundly 

battens   .     .     .     •     j 
Of  wall  plates     ...    0 
Of  roof  on  the  wings  )  ^ 

and  sarking      .     •      5 
Of  windows  glazed      •     0 
Of  1^  inch  pannelled)^ 

doors      ....     J 
Of  14-   inch  pannelled  \  ^ 

doors      .     .     .     .      j 
Of  ^  inch  deal  doors    .    0 
Of  If  batton  doors      .    0 
Of  bead  and  flush  doors  0 
Of  bound  shutters  and  1  ^ 

window  linings     •      f 
Of   lath    and    plaster/ 

breasts 

cheons 
Of     windows,      archi-  )  ^ 

traves,  and  grounds  i 
Of  door  architraves     .     0 
Of  facings,  capes,  and  '  ^ 

skirting       .     .     .     j 
Of  base  and  surbase    .     0 
Of  door  standards  .     .     0 
Of  lath   and  standardly 

partitions     ...     J 
Of  jamb  mouldings 
Of  safe  lintels     .     . 
Of  stair,  steps,  and  ris- 
ers for  nursery 
Of  hand  rail  and  cast 

iron  .  .  • 
Of  shelving  . 
Of  ceiling  joists 


4  8  is  29 

5  0  —  53 
3  0—13 
1  0—12 

6  4  —  57 
0  8—    3 

0  4—    2 

0  4—    3 

6  4  —  36 

3  6^54 

13  6—   6 


S.  dm 

17  4 

0  O 
13  0 
16  0 
19  0 

8  0 

4  0 

8  8 

2  0 

12  0 

1  6 


10    6—16  16    0 


5  0 
7  6 
1     6 


3 
2 
1 


2    6 

1     S 

16     9 


and    plaster,! 
and     scun-  >  0 
•     •     •     .     J 


10    6  —  15  15     0 


1     8—    1     3     4 


0  10 
0     8 


S  10 
10    0 


.0    8 
0    5 


0 
0 

0 


0     8  — 


2  11 
6     0 


0 
0 


0     8 
2     6 


0 
0 


0    4  — 15  16     g 


15     8    0 
9    4    2 


^     2  —  381  19     0 


4 

0 


1     0- 

1     0—    S  18    0 


0    4  64—   5     0    0 


6    2    8 
19  10    0 


L.451  16    2 
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Slater's  Work, 


isi 


'i 


L 
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Of  Easdale  slating  . 
7  cwt.  of  milled  lead 


Piaster  Wbrki 


Zr.  s,  dm  L»  s»  di 
8  0  0  is  74  0  0 
2    0    0—14    0    0 


L.88    0    0 


1096 


484 


/. 


Of  plaster 


•         •         • 


L*    s,    d*      Zf    Sm  d, 
O    0     7  is  31   1»    4 


Of  plain  tomices    .     .     0    0    6 — 12    2    0 


L.44 

1 

4 

L.  11 

16 

0 

251 

10 

5 

451 

16 

2 

88 

0 

0 

44 

1 

4 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  WHOtS. 

Ironmongery,  such  as  locks,  hinges,  &c. 

Amount  of  mason  work. 

Ditto  wright  work,  -         -  - 

Ditto  slating  and  lead^       -         - 

Ditto  plaster  Work^  •         ^  - 


Total        t..847     3  11 

.  11.  Specification  and  Estimates  of  the  Farm-OffkeSf   {Plate  8.) 

The  foundations  to  be  dug  one  foot  deep,  or  deeper  if  found 
tietessary ;  the  walls  to  be  eight  feet  high  from  the  level  of  thcJ 
door  soles,  and  co  be  two  feet  thick^  of  good  ruble  building,  well 
packed  with  lime.  The  extent  of  tlie  different  houses  to  corre->. 
spond  with  the  figures  marked  upon  the  plan.  The  height  of 
the  walls  of  the  mill- bam  to  be  twelve  feet  above  the  door-sole. 
All  the  cornersy  ribbets,  and  lintels  for  doors  and  windows,  the 
outside  corners  of  gateways,  and  pillars  for  cart-shslde,  to  be 
broached  ashler.  The  wall  or  dyke  dividing  the  two  courts,  to 
be  one  foot  eight  inches  thick  at  bottom,  one  foot  four  inches  ac 
top,  and  eight  feet  high  including  the  foundations.  The  stables^ 
byre,  mare  and  foal,  and  calf  houses,  to  be  causewayed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Wright  iVork, — ^The  scantlings  of  roof  to  be  six  inches  at  bottom^ 
five  at  top,  and  two  inches  thick,  placed  twenty  inches  asunder i 
the  roof  to  be  to  the  square,  with  a  bauk  placed  half  height,  five 
by  two  inches*  Above  the  cart- shade  to  be  joist ed  and  floored 
for  a  granary ;  the  joist  to  be  nine  iiiehes  by  t^Vo  atid  a  half,  and 
alaced  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  covered  with  common  jfloor- 
lOg,  grooved  and  tongued,  and  well  nailed.  The  stables  to  be 
£tt^  up  with  traverse  posts,  six  by  five  inches  behind,  and  foiif 
by  five  inches  before.  The  boards  to  be  one  itich  and  a  half 
thick;   six  feet  high  before,  and  five  feet  high  behind.      Th« 
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racks  tA  be  three  feet  wide  ;  the  staves  placed  three  inches  wide, 
made  round,  and  to  run  in  the  sides  ;  the  sides  to  be  four  indies 
and  a  half  by  two  inches.  The  mangers  to  be  seven  inches  wide 
at  bottom,  eighteen  inches  at  top,  and  ten  inches  deep  of  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  djeal,  with  a  breast  tree,  five  inches  by  twd 
and  half.  The  stable  to  have  a  joist  on  the  top  of  each  traverse, 
six  inches  by  two.  The  beams  in  open  and  cart-shades,  to  be 
twelve  inches  by  six.  The  mill-barn  to  be  laid  with  common 
fl(X)ring,  grooved  and  tongued ;  the  joists  to  be  nine  inches  by 
two  and  an  hstlf,  and  twenty  inches  separate.  The  millwright 
to  find  the  beams  for  the  machinery.  The  byre  to  be  fitted  up 
with  stakes,  sole,  and  runtrees  in  the  usual  way  ;  all  the  outside 
doors  to  be  plain  one  inch  and  a  quarter  batton^  beaded  in  tl^ 
joints  with  three  bars  in  the  height,  hung  with  good  and  sufficient 
crooks  and  bands,  and  to  have  good  stock-locks,  suited  to  the 
different  places  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  covers  for  tur- 
nip boles  to  be  one  inch  thick,  hung  with  crooks  and  bands,  and 
a  catch  to  keep  them  up  when  open.  The  windows  in  potatoe- 
house  and  mili-b-am  to  be  three  feet  by  two,  and  one  inch  and 
three  quarters  thick,  and  glazed.  The  stables  to  have  flights 
made  in  the  usual  way,  two  feet  square.  The  gates  into  the 
courts  to  be  framed  with  three  one  inch  and  an  half  thick  bars, 
eight  inches  broad,  with  a  transverse  brace  same  size,  and  to  be 
covered  on  the  face  with  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deal,  and  fix* 
ed  with  a  sneck,  and  hung  ^ith  sufficient  crooks  and  bands.-si— 
The  roofs  to  be  all  covered  widi  tile  of  good  quality^  carefully 
laid  and  well  pointed.  The  whole  of  the  timber  to  be  of  Speyt 
and  all  the  work  to  be  executed  in  a  substantial  and  workman* 
like  manner. 

Estimate  for  the  Farm-Offices. 

Mason  work         -         -  L.  851  19  0 

Wright  Work         -         -  502  11  1 

Tiling         .            -             •  133     2  4 

Locks,  crooks,  and  bands  10  12  0 

L.  998     4    5 
Expence  of  eight  cottages  325     4    0 

Ditto  of  farm  house  -  84-7     3  11 


Total  expense  of  building  a  complete 

house  and  farm  stead  -         L.  2170  12    4 

From  these  specifications  and  estimates,  any  builder  will  b# 
able  to  calculate  the  expense  of  such  constructions  in  any  part 
•f  the  kingdom* 
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Chap.  III.    App.  No.  11. 
Additional  hints  regarding  the  coNSTRUdxtON  ot  Farm« 

HOUSES  AND  OffICES. 
By  Mr  Richard  Chbichtok,  Archite^  Edinburgli. 

1.  Fflrm-AoM^e^.— Where  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  the  par* 
lour  floor  should  be  elevated  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface^ 
and  the  kitchen  and  its  offices  may  be  sunk  to  within  six  inches^ 
and  placed,  either  as  wings  to  the  ends  of  the  house^  or  as  a  to* 
fall,  or  lean-to  behind^  A  drain  should  be  built  all  round  the 
house,  close  to  the  walls.  All  the  surface  earth  within  the  walls^ 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  should  be  cut  out,  and  filled  in  with 
dry  stones  and  forge  ashes;  and  the  passages  in  the  ground 
Story,  with  the  floors  of  the  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  and  dairy^ 
laid  with  dressed  stone,  or  with  bricks.  The  parlour  floors  laid 
with  one  inch  thick  deal  on  scantling,  covered  with  4ime-water 
or  tar,  and  supported  at  short  distances.*  The  roof  covered 
with  slate,  all  the  outer  walls  of  the  room  lathed  and  plastered 
with  three-coat  plaster,  the  scullery  and  pantry  with  two- coat 
plasten  The  parlours  and  best  bedrooms  to  have  plaster  corni- 
ces, with  double  hung  sash  windows,  architraves  to  doors  and 
windows,  and  base  mouldings  round  the  floor.  The  ot^ier  apart* 
ments  finished  with  beaded  scifUngs  and  facings. 

2.  Batns, — -Barn  floors  are  sometinies  laid  with  deals  upon 
scantling,  but  more  frequently  with  other  substances :  in  both 
cases,  it  is  found  absol^tely  necessary  to  exclude  all  damp,  by 
drains  on  the  outside  where  requisite,  and  by  digging  out  all  the 
earth  from  the  inside,  at  least  one  foot  under  the  level  of  the 
floor.  When  a  clay  floor  is  made,  the  whole  is  levelled  and  fiU 
]ed  up,  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  intended  floor,  with 
dry  stones  and  gravel.  A  layer  of  well-wrought  clay,  is  then  to 
be  laid  over  the  whole,  regularly  spread  and  beat,  or  rolled  down, 
observing,  that  no  more  water  is  used,  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  clay  in  one  solid  body  ;  it  is  then  rutted  across 
with  a  trowel,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  first  coat  of  plaster  on 
Walls,  but  deeper.  A  mixture  of  clay,  brick-dust,  f  and  pound- 
ed forge  ashes,  is  next  wrought  up  for  the  upper  stratum,  and 


*  In  all  cases,  where  deal  floors  are  laid  next  tfatf  ground,  the  scantlings 
should  be  covered  over  with  boiled  tar,  or  soaked  in  sti-ong  lime-water,  to  ex- 
clude the  e£^cts  of  damp.  Air-holes  are  sometimes  left  in  the  Walls  opposite 
to  the  ends  of  &e  spaces  between  the  scantlings,  for  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  i 
but  as  this  renders  the  floor  above  cold,  by  the  air  getting  up  through  the  boards^ 
the  most  effectual  method,  where  the  soil  is  damp,  will  be^  to  build  up  th<» 
^hole  space  betwixt  the  scantlings,  close  up  to  the  floor,  with  stone  and  limtf. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  covering  with  tar  or  lime-water  will  be  found  quit* 
«uffieient 

f  ^liere  brick  dust  cannot  edsily  be  got,  burnt  sand  wiU  do  eipialljr  welK 

Ta 
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mixed  with  slacked  lime;  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed  and  beat  up  ; 
att6rwards  formed  into  a  heap,-  and  left  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
id  again  beat  up,  spread  compactly  on  the  floor,  and  made  as 
smooth  as  possible,  ^he  drying  should  not  be  forced  by  burn* 
ing  straw,  &c.  which  would  occasion  cracks,  and  the  floor  should 
not  be  trod  upon  till  quite  dry.  * 

3.  Granaries.  —When  judiciously  situated,  proper  attention  to 
the  cortstruction  of  granaries,   will  render  them  perfectly  dry, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  windows  in  the  opposite  walls,  it  will 
be  well  aired.     For  the  exclusion  of  vermin,  it  is  recommended 
to  give  the  walls  on  the  inside,  a  coat  of  smooth  plaster  all  fomidt 
close  to  the  joists  and  ceiling,  at  least  two  feet  downwards;  the 
floor  should  be  close  fitted  to  the  woHs,  the  top  of  the  wall  built 
up  close  to  t!  e  covering  of  the  roof,  the  ceiling  white-washed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  walls  plastered  ;  the  door  to  the  bam,  and 
the  one  to  the  outside  for  loading  the  carts,  to  be  close  fitted  ; 
all  the  windows  to  be  fitted  with  weather-boards,  well  painted, 
and  canvas  blinds  within,  to  exclude  insects  of  all  kinds.     By 
good  attention  to  these,  and  cleanliness,  vermin  may  be  exclud- 
ed from  granaries,  particularly  if  care  be  taken,   to  keep  the 
doors  shut  at  all  times  when  not  used  ;  as  no  rats  or  mice  -can  re* 
main  long  in  any  place  without  water;  and  should  they  be  obliged 
to  force  tr»eir  way  out,  by  cutting  through  the  floors,  doors,  or 
veiling,  their  holes  would  easily  be  perceived  and  stopt  up.f 
\Vhere  the  granary  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  the  grain  at  timet 
lying  too  deep  on  the  floor,  it  may  be  ventilated  by  placing  a 
number  of  ventilators  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ^,  or  common 
wooden  spout,  across  from  the  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  having 
an  opening  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  covered  with  a  grating, 
the  same  as  the  windows. 

4.  Stables, — The  bottom  (or  sill)  of  the  windows  of  stables, 
to  be  five  feet  from  the  floor,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  high,  glazed  in  fixed  frames,  over  which  are  move*, 
able  weather  boarding,  of  the  same  width,  and  one  foot  high,  to 
be  opened  and  shut  as  may  be  necessary  for  admitting  fr&di  air, 
and  ventilating  the  stable. 

The  floor  of  stables  should  be  paved  with  ruble  stones  laid 

*  East  Tx>tlnan  Report,  p.  37.  In  flooring,  the  compound  of  day,  slacked 
lime,  &c.  was  formei  ly  very  general ;  but  whether  it  ariticti  from  die  defective 
mode  of  mauulbcturing  it,  or  otherwise,  it  is  found  not  to  stand  the  broom  i 
and  good  clay,  where  it  can  be  got,  is  now  generally  preferred. 

f  Rats  may  be  effectually  prevented  from  burrowing  under  the  foundation  of 
houses,  by  making  an  ofi*-set  of  stone  or  brick,  about  2  feet  in  breadth  and  18 
inches  below  the  surface^  and  by  cair^'ing  up  a  perpendicular  wall  from  the  edge 
of  tills  off-iHit,  to  within  a  few  inchcr.  of  tlic  ground,  llic  adoption  of  the  Kame 
plan  inside,  will  prevent  tlie  burrowing  of  these  animals  in  cellars ;  for  rats  •!• 
ways  burrow  close  to  a  whI!,  and  fit. -ling  their  perpendicular  course  impeded* 
they  take  a  horizi>nta)  flircction  as  far  a>^  the  ofi-set  continues,  when  they  aie  Sr 
gain  stopped  by  the  ouiaiide  wall,     llius  baffled,  they  ascend  and  go  oSE» 
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clote  and  even,  having  a  gutter  along  the  bottdm  of  the  stalls,. 
which  should  be  bedded  in  clay,  and  made  as  close  and  tight  aa 
pogyhlj^  as  most  of  the  urine  ^  i^tables  is  absorbed  by  the.  open- 
liess  OMhe  paving,  aiid^mits  a  itonstant  nauseous  smell:  the  floor 
under  the  stalls,  should  have  a  small  doclivity  towards  the  gutter, 
to  carry  off  the  moisture,  but  as  little  as  possible,  as  animals  do 
not  stand  easily  on  a  slope,  say  three  inches  for  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  stall,  particularly  if  a  space,  in  the  centre  of  each  stall,  and 
about  half  way  up  from  the  gutter,  is  laid  with  free  stone,  scoopr 
ed  out  to  convey  the  moisture  to  the  gutter.  V/here  the  pave^ 
liient,  particularly  of  the  gutters  of  the  stable^  is  tight,  t)ie  mois^ 
tare  may  be  conveyed  from  them,  by  a  small  drain,  into  the  re*^ 
servoir  for  urine  ;  if  so,  the  top  of  the  drain,  opening  into  the 
stable,  should  have  a  cast-iron  air-trap  placed  in  it,  to  prevent 
the  smell  from  the  reservoir,  getting  into  the  stable. 

It  would  be  a  great  preservation  from  vermin,  if,  in  forming 
the  floors  of  stables,  or  any  such  buildings,  the  space  under  them, 
for  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  was  cleared  out,  and  well  packed 
with  dry  gravel,  or  small  land  stones,  allowing  no  more  depth 
of  sand  above  it  than  just  sufficient  to  receive  the  paving-stones. 
If  the  corn-bin  is  placed  in  the  stable,  it  should  be  covered  with 
thin  sheet-iron. 

The  doors  of  stables,  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  eight 
inches  of  clear  opening.  They^|01d  not  be' placed  in  an  expos- 
ed situation,  particularly  when'^^^site  to  the  stalls ;  they  should 
open  outwards,  which  gives  more  room  within  the  stables,  and, 
in  case  of  fire,  would  be  of  material  service.  They  should  not 
be  divided  into  two  halves,  which  has  occasioned  many  acci- 
dents. The  keys  should  be  divided  by  a  hinge,  so  as  to  project 
as  little  as  possible. 

The  entrance  door  to  a  stable, '  is  best  placed  at  the  end,  with 
doors  to  put  out  the  dung  into  the  couriin  or  straw-yard ;  proper 
attention  to  these,  and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  weather 
boarding  over  the  windows,  will  keep  the  stable  at  any  degree 
eS  heat  required ;  and  by  making  a  few  openings  in  the  roof, 
there  will  be  a  constant  ventilation,  and  the  current  of  air,  which 
passes  above  the  horses,  will  render  the  stable  sweet  and  freshf 
without  exposing  the  horses  to  cold.* 

5.  Poultry-house. — Of  late  some  tenants,  after  erecting  a  poul- 
try house,  or  hen-house,  on  the  ground  floor,  have  built  a  pigeon- 

*  Very  convenient  and  usefiil  ventilators  may  be  formed,  in  any  building 
where  the  joists  are  laid  from  Ae  one  side  wall  to  the  other,  l)y  shutting  up  the 
space,  between  the  under  edge  of  two  joints,  and  the  floor  above  them,  and  thus 
forming  a  case,  from  the  one  outside  wall  to  the  other,  admitting  the  air  from 
holes  through  the  wa)l  at  each  end,  and  perforating  the  under  side  of  this  case 
next  the  ceiling,  to  let  off  the  air  in  the  apartment.  These  cases  between  th# 
joisting,  may  be  formed  at  every  twelve  feet  distance,  and  the  ventilation  regu» 
latedi  by  sliding  boards  to  open  or  shut  tlie  openings  nest  the  doling. 
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bouse  aboTe  it  These  houses  zre  sometimes  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  feeding  byre;  and  as  die  pigeon-house  is  commonly  rased 
several  feet  abore  the  roof  of  the  byre,  it  renders  the  whole  bmld- 
ing  more  light  and  airy*  especially  if  a  neat  fane,  or  weather- 
cocky  is  placed  on  the  top  of  it^  which  is  not  an  expensive,  and 
will  be  found  a  useful  article.  Indeed  every  fanner  should  have 
one  on  his  farm-stead,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  the  quar- 
ter the  wind  blows  from  every  morning  when  he  rises ;  and  he 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  guess  the  probable  weather  he  may  ex- 
pect in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  give  the  necessary  direc« 
tions  to  his  overseer  and  servants,  better  than  otherwise  be  could 
^o. 
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Appendix,  No,  !.  • 
Ok  thc  relative  Advantages  of  great  and  small  Farms. 

By  Dr  Gsobok  Sezitb  Kmth. 

What  are  the  particalar  recommendations  of  large,  and  also 

.of  small  farms,  has  been  long  and  keenly  agitated.     It  is  proper 

;tp  examine  attentively  the  JDerits  of  this  controversy,  which  has 

%lten  carried  too  far  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides,  and  to  state 

impartially  the  arguments,  which  are  adduced  in  support  either 

of  large  or  of  small  farms. 

In  behalf  of  lar^e  farms,  it  is  urged,   1st,  That  the  large 
farmer  is  a  man  of  far  more  capital  than  tlie  small  farmer;  that 
he  is  a  man  more  liberally  educated,  and  has  more  skill  in  his  pro- 
.  fession  than  the  other  ;   that,  for  the  most  part,  he  possesses  a 
.greater  spirit  of  enterprize.  and  that  his  mind,  if  not  naturally 
more   comprehensive,   is   more   accustomed   to   take  extensive 
views,  than  if  he  moved  in  a  more  limited  circle,  was  constant- 
ly employed  in   minute  details,  and  frequently  engaged  in  ser- 
vile labour.     2(1,  That  his  working  cattle  are  stronger  and  bet- 
ter fed,  and  that  tliey  go  over  a  greater  pn^portion  of  land  in 
tillage  than  those  of  the  small  farmer  can  do,  because,  owing 
to  the  small  size  of  hi^^  farm,  he  often  cannot  find  work  for  them. 
•  Sd,  That,  owing  to  his  command  of  labour,  from  his  number 
of  servants  and  horses,  or  working  cattle,  the  large  farmer,  in 
the  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  is  able  to  carry  on,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ploughing,  manuring,  sowing,  harrowing,  and  rolling 
his  fields,  which  the  small  farmer  cannot  do,  owing  to  his  very 
limited  number  both  of  servants  and  horses ;   and  that  there  is 
generally  a  better  arrangement  of  the  labour  on  a  large  farm, 
where  indeed  it  is  the  farmer's  fault  if  the  economy  of  the  farm 
•is  not  good,  seeing  every  man  and  every  horse  has  his  proper 
ta  k      4th    That  the  expense  of  labour,  (including  the  wages  of 
farm  servants  and  day  labourers,  and  both  the  price  and  main- 
tenance of  horses)  is  greater  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  farm. 
/>th,  That  the  expense  of  enclosing  the  boundary,  and  subdivid- 
ing the  fields,  is  also  far  more  considerable  on  many  small  farms 
than  on  a  single  large  farm.     6th,  That  the  small  farmer  is,  for 
tl)e  most  part,  unable  to  purchase  that  variety  of  useful  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  which,  by  abridging  labour,  are  a  saving 
of  expense  to  the  large  farmer ;  and  that  though  he  could  af- 
ford to  spare  the  irx)ney,  it  is  not  tanti,  or  that  the  advantage 
gained,  will  not  to  him  equal  the  expense  incurred.     7th,  That 
the  bmall  farmer  cannot  purchase  seeds  of  difPerent  kinds,  iron, 
wood,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  farm,  from  a  wholesale  mer- 
i'hant,  so  cheaply  as  a  large  farmer  does,  \ibo  pays  tlie  lowest 
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price,  because  he  imports  or  buys  large  quantities.  8thy  That 
the  small  farmer  has  not  the  same  intelligence  of  the  state  of 
markets  which  the  other  has,  nor  can  obtain  the  same  price  for 
his  small  number  of  live  stock,  or  for  his  few  quarters  of  coni» 
which  the  large  farmer  generally  receives,  from  the  dealer  in 
cattle,  or  the  com  merchant,  because  he  has  a  greater  value  of 
both  in  the  market.  And,  9th,  That  where,  farms  are  small, 
much  more  land  is  withdrawn  from  cultivation,  than  where 
farms  are  large,  owing  to  the  numerous  buildings,  approaches^ 
stack*yards,  &c. 

Some  of  these  arguments  are  conclusive  in  favour  of  hrge 
farms,  where  the  situation  and  circumstances  admit  of  diein; 
yet  the  advocates  for  small  farms  urge  the  following  ansif^^ 
in  behalf  of  the  small  farmer. — 1st,  That  where  a  man's  e«pi« 
tal  is  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  farm,  it  is  to  him  suffi- 
cient ;  that  both  from  natural  talents  and  acquired  knowledge, 
(neither  of  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  die  size  of  a  farm )» 
the  small  farmer  is  as  able  to  cultivate  the  portion  of  land  which 
lie  occupies,  as  the  large  farmer  is  able  to  cultivate  a  larger  por- 
tion ;  that  the  small  farmer  is  often  found  as  enterprizmg  as  the 
large  occupier  of  land,  where  he  meets  with  the  same  encou- 
ragement ;  and  that  from  his  industry  and  economy,  he  is  fre- 
quently enabled  to  add  to  his  capital,  and  to  rent  in  a  few  years 
a  larger  farm,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  first 
had  a  small  one.  2d,  That  if  his  working  cattle  are  not  always 
so  well  fed,  nor  go  over  so  much  ground  in  tillage  as  those  of 
the  large  farmer,  they  are  able  to  do  all  the- work  that  he  re- 
quires, and  generally  maintained  at  much  less  expetise,  because 
the  small  farmer  does  not  allow  so  much  com  to  his  horses'; 
though  he  frequently  disposes  of  his  working  cattle  in  the  prime 
of  their  strength  at  a  high  price  to  the  large  farmer,  to  whom 
both  the  first  purchase  and  tlie  future  maintenance  of  his  horses 
are  a  heavy  expense.  3d,  That  from  the  great  distance  to  which 
a  large  farrrer  is  obliged  to  drive  manure  to  his  fields,  and  to 
carry  produce  to  his  farm  steading  or  stackyard,  owing  to  the 
great  expense  of  farm  labour,  he  pays,  in  most  cases,  two  shil- 
lings an  acre,  and  in  mapy  cases,  four  shillings  an  acre,  over 
his  whole  farm,  or  must  employ  at  least  two,  frequently  four 
horses  more  than  a  number  of  small  farmers  require  to  cultivate 
an  equal  extent  of  land,  because  their  fields  lie  much  nearer  to 
the  stable,  the  stackyard,  and  the  dunghill.  4th,  That  in  a 
very  busy  season,  the  small  farmer  feeds  his  horses  better  than 
usual,  and  works  longer  than  the  large  farmer's  servants  can  dd* 
because  his  fields  are  nearer  to  his  farm-stead,  and  because  he  is 
farmer,  overseer,  and  servant,  united,  in  the  season  of  sowing, 
harvesting,  and  when  great  exertion  is  requisite.  5th,  That  he 
is  generally  able  to  purchase  all  the  useful  implements  of  hus- 
|)andry  which  are  suited  to  his  farm,  and  uses  substitutes  for 
jthps^  which  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase.    6tb>  That  he  make| 
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money  by  the  sale  of  a  number  of  small  articles,  which  the  largci 
fanner  disregards;  and  that  by  retailing  the  produce  of  bis  farm 
in  small  quantities  to  private  families,  or  in  the  different  markets^ 
he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  that  middle  man,  a  com  merchant, 
but  gets  a  higher  price  than  is  obtained  by  the  large  farmer, 
who  is  a  wholesale  dealer ;  and  with  a  little  ready  money,  and 
also  with  personal  attention,  he  is  able  to  purchase  what  he  needi^ 
for  his  farm,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  the  large  farmer. 

Besides  the<ie  arguments,  which  are  urged  in  favour  •either  of 
.large  or  small  farms,  and  which  sometimes  belong  to  the  one, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  there  are  two  which  are  claimed  by 
both,  but  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  either*  The  first  is — 
Which  of  the  two  requires  most  expense  for  farm-hou^^es  and  of-« 
fices  ?  And  the  second — Whether  large  qr  small  farms  are  ne- 
cessarily most  favourable  to  population  ^  In  regard  to  the  first, 
a  number  of  small  farmers  do  not  require,  certainly  do  not  re- 
ceive,  from  tlie  landholder,  more  money  for  building  and  repair- 
ing their  houses  in  the  course  of  their  lease,  than  what  is  usually 
allowed  to  a  large  farmer  occupying  an  equal  extent  of  land. 
Nor  do  they  require  this  all  at  once ;  but  gradually,  as  their  leas- 
es fall  in  ;  and  then  they  receive  it,  for  the  most  part,  not  from 
the  landholder,  but  from  their  predecessors.  (This  is  the  case 
in  Scotland  ;  different,  no  doubt,  from  the  practice  in  England.) 
*— With  respect  to  the  second,  viz.  the  population  of  large,  com- 
pared to  that  of  small  farms,  it  is  different  in  different  districts* 
and  is  affected  by  various  circumstances.  In  the  corn  raising 
counties  of  Scotland,  where  coal  is  abundant, — where  married 
servants  and  day-labourers  are  all  attached  to  farms,— «and  where 
much  labour  is  employed  in  weeding  or  hoeing  green  crops,  large 
farms  add  to  population.  But  in  the  cattle  rearing  counties, 
where  fuel  is  scarce,  high  priced,  and  brought  from  a  great  dts- 
tance,-«consequently,  wherefewer  labourers  are  attached  to  farms, 
and  unmarried  servants  are  generally  hired  by  the  farmer,  *  the 
uniting  of  several  small  farms  into  one  large  farm,  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  decrease  of  the  population. 

After  thus  stating  impartially  the  merits  of  the  general  ques- 
tion, we  would  now  inquire,  In  what  cases  a  proprietor  should 
let  his  land  in  large  farms  ;  in  what  situations  he  should  let  it  ia 
£uiDs  of  a  moderate  size ;  or  parcel  it  out  in  small  lots. 

'  1.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  htlls  or  moun- 
tains, which  are  chiefly  adapted  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep,  with 

•  This  is  often  the  fault  ot  the  farmers,  »nd  not  of  the  fize  .>f  their  farmg. 
•In  ibme  places,  they  a^ially  reckon  little  upon  the  viOuais  of  unmarried  icr- 
vants,  becaufe  they  are  produced  upon  the  farm ;  and  inftead  of  hiring  a  mar- 
ried man,  even  when  they  have  hcuies  nnocciipied*  and  when  his  famiiy  miht 
be  always  ready  to  work  in  the  Aimmer  and  harvefl,  they  mu(^  have  unnuiricd 
men,  at  and  above  oo/.  yearly,  which,  with  viOuals,  will  generally  .'qual  40/. 
A  married  ploughman  does  not  get  more  than  from  3c/  to  35/.  even  in  the  bed 
coltivated  counties.  Yet  want  of  fuel  is  ti:^c  principal  C4uf<:  why  uoxnarried  f«K-r 
VfRts  «rp  employed  in  many  dillrkts.  < 
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nnly  a  small  proportion  of  arable  land,  there  nature  hat  rendered 
the  land  proper  to  be  occupied  by  a  sheep  farmer.  And  as  one 
shepherd  can  tend  a  very  numerous  flock,  and  as  two  or  three 
persons  acting  under  him  can  watch  over  the  sheep  which  depas- 
ture a  great  extent  of  land,  sheep  farms  ought  to  be  of  very  large 
drmensions,  where  a  landholder  has  ground  contiguous.  It  is  an 
observation  of  a  very  competent  judge,  (Dr  Singer,  in  his  Survey 
of  Dumfries- shire,}  that  *  a  sheep  stock  below  thirty  score,  or 
600  sheep,  is  too  small  to  aff(>rd  any  profit; '  and  as  in  that 
county,  two  sheep  are  allowed  to  three  acres  of  mountain  pas- 
turage, a  sheep  farm  ought  not  to  be  below  900  acres*  There  is^ 
however,  one  exception  to  this  general  rule  A  man  may  chuse 
to  herd  his  own  flocks  and  may  pay  as  great  a  rent  as  a  large 
farmer.  In  fact,  there  are  many  sheep  farms  below  900  acres ; 
though  tliat  extent  may  be  little  enough  for  Dumfries-shire. 

2.  Wherever  there  are  long  strips  of  arable  land  in  valleys  be* 
tween  hills,  or  in  large  meadows  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  while 
the  pasture  on  the  hills  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  the 
landed  proprietor  should  have  his  arable  farnts  laid  out  in  sueb 
dimensions  as  the  hills  or  intervening  streams  permit  to  remain 
unbroken,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  render  improper  to  be  united. 
Here  farms  will  rarely  be  found  to  exceed  200  arable  acres^  fre- 
quently not  100  ;  but  they  can  seldom  be  let  to  advantage,  un- 
less each  farm  contains  at  least  50  acres,  or  what  will  constantly 
employ  a  pair  of  horses  ;  besides  an  extent  of  pasture  for  main- 
taining live  stock  in  the  summer  months.  In  such  a  district,  the 
raising  turnips  and  sown  grasses,  will  not  only  render  the  arable 
land  more  productive,  but  will  increase  both  the  food  and  the 
size  of  black,  cattle,  by  the  improvements  in  agriculture.  Bat 
here  in  general  it  will  be  found  that  the  arable  part  of  farms  can 
only  be  planned  of  a  moderate  size.  Indeed,  such  narrow  tracts 
of  arable  land  should  be  always  added  to  the  hilly  grounds,  and 
generally  are  so,  because  the  proprietor  knows  they  augment  the 
Value  of  the  high  Innds  that  are  not  arable. 

3.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  arable  land,  ge» 
ncrally  flat,  and  not  diversified  by  hills,  or  divided  by  streams 
of  water,  there  the  great  landholder  should  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  large  farmers,  as  pos?-essing  in  a^eneral  most  skill,  ca- 
pital, and  spirit  of  enterprize, — rhe  best  working  cattle,  whether 
horses  or  oxen,  and  the  most  valurihle  implements  of  husbandry ; 
and  also  as  raising  the  greatest  value  ot  produce  on  their  farm% 
wlule  they  cultivate  tlie  soil  in  the  most  correct  manner.  The 
size  of  an  arable  farm  in  the  champaign  ccuntry  of  Scotland^ 
shcnild  not,  where  the  ground  is  both  level  and  unbroken,  be  le§s 
than  200  acres,  (unless  where  the  ground  is  of  uncommon  ferti- 
litv,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town),  and  may  indeed  ex- 
tend to  1000.  But  if  it  exceed  507  Scotch,  or  640  English  ac»es, 
the  expense  of  driving  manure  to  the  fields,  and  carrying  pn^duce 
to  the  hom^-stead,  becomes  very  considerable.    Cow- houses  or 
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fi-eding  byres,  therefore,  ought  to  be  built  at  the  remote  parts  of 
the  farm. 

4.  Even  in  a  flat  country,  in  which  there  is  much  arable  land^ 
there  ought  to  be  villages  on  every  great  estate,  (not  manufac- 
tttring  towns  r-nly,  but  farming  villages),  that  there  may  be  # 
competition  among  workmen,  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for 
labour.  No  bl'icksnriirh,  or  house  carpenter,  nr  shoemaker^ 
should,  hy  his  situation  ontt^^  have  the  monopoly  of  the  work  on  a 
great  estate^  as  was  forn.erly  the  practice  But  while  the  mar- 
ried farm  servants  should  res.de  on  the  farm<;,  and  be  subject  to 
the  farmer,  those  villagers  should  all  hold  their  cottages  on  long^ 
leases  from  the  landed  proprietor.  They  should  also  possess  a 
few  acres  of  land  on  shorter  leases,  for  mUintaining  their  cows^ 
and  supplying  them  with  vegetables. 

5.  It  is  cbvii  us  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populoas 
towns,  small  farms  should  be  let  to  common  carriers,  cow-feed- 
ers, and  gardeners.  1  hey  can  always  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
could  be  paid  by  a  large  farmer,  because  tkey  subsist  chiefly  from 
their  occupations,  or  from  the  retail  of  farm  produce. 

6.  Where  there  is  a  piece  of  broken  ground,  or  a  part  of  a  land- 
holder's property  lying  detached  or  insulated,  and  especially  where 
^uch  possessions  are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  there  a 
small  possession,  varying  in  extent  from  two  to  twenty  acres^ 
may  be  very  properly  let  to  a  small  farmer,  who  depends  partly 
on  the  produce  of  liis  small  farm,  partly  on  raising  a  young  horsey 
or  a  few  young  cattle,  annually, — ^partly  on  his  wife's  manage- 
jnentof  his  little  dairy, — and  if  he  rent  only  a  few  acres,  partly  oa 
his  own  industry,  not  in  working  as  a  day  labourer,  but  in  exe- 
cuting job  work  by  the  piece.  It  frequently  happens  that  suck 
small  occupiers  of  land  have,  by  these  means,  rendered  their 
small  possessions  of  far  greater  value  to  a  landholder,  th^n  if 
he  had  let  them  to  a  large  farmer ;  and  have  themselves  acquir- 
ed a  genteel  competency. — In  the  county  of  Salop,  in  England^ 
and  in  the  vale  of  Clydesdale,  in  Scotland,  a  number  of  excel- 
lent horses  have  been  raised  by  such  small  farmers,  who  have 
both  supported  their  families,  and  acquired  capital,  by  such  me- 
thods.— In  Aberdeenshire  it  is  well  known,  that  small  farmers; 
in  this  situation  have  improved  th^ir  detached  possessions,  and 
by  being  good  market  men,  hi*ve  acquired  a  conMderable  capitaL 
There  is  one  in  particular,  who,  with  a  small  firm  of  eight 
acres,  has,  by  the  above  means,  acquired  hear  1000/.  of  capital^ 
and  who  has  so  grea*^ly  imprcved  his  small  possebsion  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years,  that  it  is  now  woith  at  least  seven  times  its 
present  rent. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that,  in  general,  the  principal 
improvements  have  been  carried  on  by  large  farmers;  and  that 
the  ipost  correct  husbandry,  and  greatest  qumtity  of  prOiiuceoQ 
a  iven  extent  of  land,  are  always  found  where  the  farn.s  con-' 
t«^:t  ^'-Teat  extent  of  arable  land. '  Therefore  in  such  a  situation 
|l-  i<iUvl  shott^a  &e  le(  to  W^e  farmers. 
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A    MORE    PARTICULAR   AcCOUNT   OF    THE   CHARACTER    OP   THE 
FaRMEIIS   in    the   DIFFERENT    CoUNTIES  OF    SCOTLAND. 

By  Dr  Gsobgb  Sxenv  Kexxk. 

In  the  first  district,  *  many  of  them  have  receired  a  clas- 
tical,  and  some  a  liberal  education.  While  the  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  and  the  state  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, are  pleasing:  proofs  of  the  active  industry  and  professional 
itnowlcdge  of  the  farmers  ;  the  style  of  their  dress  and  of  their 
table,  indicates  their  easy  circumstances  ;  and  the  general  strain 
of  their  conversation  and  manners,  discovers  equal  frankness 
smd  candour, ' — The  farmers  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  most 
respectable  and  intelligent ;  and  their  success  has  been  deserved- 
ly proportional.  They  have  almost  universally  risen  above  the 
rank  of  peasantry  in  knowledge,  education,  and  manners ;  assi- 
mtlatfng  in  many  respects  to  the  character  of  country  gentlemen* 
In  every  comer  of  the  county  they  are  to  be  seen  carrying  on 
extensive  and  costly  improvements,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
through  the  sufficiency  of  their  capitals  and  the  security  of  their 
leases — the  former  derived Jrom  their  oxvn  successful  and  intelligeni 
industry^  or  that  of  thrirfothers  ;  ihe  latter  Jrom  the  good  sense  fjf 
their  landlords.  ' — *  In  point  of  enterprize,  information^  and 
professional  skill,  the  farmers  of  East  Lothian  are  entitled  to 
rank  with  those  of  any  other  district  in  the  kingdom.  Thb  is 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  example  of  a  perfect  cultivation  set  by 
many  of  their  ancestors,  joined  to  the  capital  possessed  by  most 
of  them,  and  to  the  good  education  they  receive ;  which' in  many 
instances  is  perfected  at  the  University,  and  which,  by  giving 
them  liberal  views  early  in  life,  fits  them  for  that  interconrw 
with  their  brethren  on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  acquire  the  most  correct  ideas  of  every  useful  im- 
provement, and  even  tf^  make  a  respectable  figure  in  conversations 
upon  scltntific  and  literary  subjects.*  To  this  it  may  be  added^ 
that  their  ger<  ral  character  for  integrity,  like  the  complete  fal- 
lows of  East  Lothian,  is  pure  and  unsullied. — '  The  farmers 
in  Mid  Lothian  are,  in  general,  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and 
respectable  b  dy  of  men.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  many 
of  them  are  speculators  in  farming,  who  chiefly  reside  In  that 
city,  anr  are  engaged  in  different  professions.  A  few,  from  i 
strong  inclirarion  for  rural  occr.pations,  have  abandoned  their 
firmer  employments ;  and  though  at  first  liable  to  error  from 
the  want  of  practice,  commonly  in  the  end  make  a  distinguish- 
ed appearance. — Others  having  risen  from  the  lower  ranks  in 
society,  and  acquired  some  property,   are  ambitious  of  being 
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fotmd  in  the  superior  classes  of  husbandmen.  Void  of  theoreti- 
cal knowledge,  sometimes  deficient  in  common  education,  therr 
unremitting  industry,  and  original  habits  of  economy,  stimu- 
lated by  their  laudable  ambftion  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
have  produced  some  examples  of  cultivation  that  are  an  honour 
to  their  country.  But  the  most  important  class,  including  three- 
fonrths  of  the  whole,  consists  of  the  original  stock  of  farmers  j 
who,  instead  of  regulating  their  conduct  by  the  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  have  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  from  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburghp 
and  have  made  every  exertion  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
their  profession,  and  to  make  the  science  of  agriculture  keep 
pace  with  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  which  have  so  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  this  age  and  nation.  They  mix  at  an  early  period  of 
life  with  society,  and  hence  acquire  the  habit  of  transacting  bu- 
siness with  ease  and  accuracy  ; '  and  from  the  multiplicity  of 
sales  and  purchases,  they  may  be  considered  as  retail  dealers  ta 
agricultural  produce. — *  In  West  Lothian,  thirty  years  ago, 
there  were  many  intelligent^  active,  and  opulent  farmers  ;  but 
their  number  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  from  the 
proprietors  making  a  proper  choice  of  tenants,  and  granting 
leases  of  a  reasonable  length, — ^from  the  influence  of  good  ex- 
ample,— and  from  the  rise  of  the  price  of  cattle  and  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil. — The  tenants  on  the  small  farms  have  noc 
improved  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  greater  ones.  * 

Even  in  the  firft  didridl  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  thefe  gene- 
ral rules.  Parfimony  and  frugrality  diftinguifh  the  farmers  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  the  three  Liothian  counties  ; 
and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  manners  is  found  in  places  which  'are 
at  a  diftance  from  cities  or  populous  towns.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  charader  of  the  farmers  in  theie  counties,  is  interefting,  iotelli- 
gent,  and  highly  refpe6table. 

In  the  fecond,  or  paftoral  diftrid,  where  the  rearing  of  fbeep,  and 
ether  live  ft<x:k,  is  the  great  ohje6t,  the  farmers  refemble  thofe  of 
Lammermuir,  and  Liddefdale,  where  (heap  docks  are  general,  more 
than  they  do  the  Lothian  and  Berwickfhtre  farmer8>  where  a  corredt 
lyftem  of  agriculture  is  generally  pra6lifed. 

*  In  Peeblee-fthire,  the  (heep  farms  being  the  moft  ettenfive,  and 
requiring  the  greateft  capital,  the  (loremallers  conltitute  the  mofb 
opulent  clafs,  and  are  the  beft  informed.  They  generally  traafa<^ 
their  buiinefs  in  perfon  ;— are  thus  formed  to  habits  of  acuteaefs  aad 
aftivlty  ;-— and  have  the  more  opportunity  of  acquiring  fome  know* 
ledge  of  the  world.  The  fmall  farmers  of  arable  land,  poITeiTed  of 
tefs  capital,  and  generally  obliged  not  merely  to  overfee,  but  to  work 
upon  their  own  farms,  are  necefTartly  more  confined  than  the  &eep 
-^mers  in  tlieir  range  of  obfervation  and  means  of  information,  which 
irems  the  chief  caufe  of  the  late  i:itrodu^ion  into  Tweedale^  of  inu 
fMofcments-  in  the  cultivation  of  the  £oiL  *■ 
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*  In  Selkirk  (hire,  a  few,  from  being  (hepherdsy  have  rifen,  with  a 
fair  chari^^er,  to  rent  farms  of  confiderable  extent,  and  retain  the 
£mple  homely  manners,  drefs,  and  fare,  of  their  primeval  occupation* 
But  by  far  the  mod  numerous,  confids  of  the  fons  of  farmers  ;  and 
of  thefe,  fome  are  wonderfully  tenacious  of  ancient  pradtices  :  Others 
■venture  on  innovations  with  flow  and  timid  fteps,  but  grow  bolder  by 
the  experience  of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  fuccefs.  Sevenil 
carry  on  improvem«»nt8  with  a  decree  of  fpirit  and  fkiU  which  is  not 
rafily  furpafifed.  Getierally  they  are  frank,  communicative,  and  hof* 
pit  able  ;  and  a  ft*w  of  thenci  live  in  elegance  and  plenty*  Attempts 
to  deceive  and  ov^r-reach  purchafers,  are  held  in  utter  contempt  by 
the  better  fort ;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  very  pundual  in  fulfilling 
their  bargains.  * 

In  Dumfrit-s-shire,  with  a  great  diverfity  of  charaAer  among  thir- 
teen hundred  farmers,  (their  fuppofed  number,)  it  is  remarked  in  ge- 
seni,  that  the  fame  perfon  *  is  not  equally  fkilful  in  raifing  and  is 
dealing,  nor  in  grazing  and  tillage.  *  No  doubt  the  diviiion  of  of* 
^co  is  u%ful  in  fociety,  as  well  as  the  diviiion  of  labour.  *  The  for- 
mers of  the  old  fchool  are  diminifhing  in  number  every  year  ;  im- 
proving farmers  are  now  appearing  in  every  didri^  ;  and  gentlemen 
«f  fuperior  attention  and  fkill  have  been  found  in  almod  every  part 
€)f  the  county  ;  and  fome  of  them  have  been  fetting  before  their 
neiprhbours,  examples  of  the  heft  management,  for  many  years*  A 
confiderable  r umber  of  farmers  are  refpeftable  in  point  of  fubftance^ 
intelligence,  and  charafter ;  and  fome  of  them  are  diilinguifhed  alfo 
for  profeffional  fkill  and  enterprize.  But  the  education  of  others  i^ 
defedlive,  and  their  accommodation,  habits,  and  views,  are  oompa<* 
ratively  weak  and  mean.  * 

In  Galloway,  attention  to  the  rearing  of  live  flock,  and  to  botb 
prefervin^  the  bed  breeds,  and  railing  the  fize  by  good  keeping,  are 
more  prevalent  than  agricultural  knowledge.  But  a  fpirit  for  im- 
provement has  of  late  become  prevalent :  marl  and  other  manureSf 
have  been  laid  on  in  great  quantity  ;  and  the  farmers,  within  the  laft 
forty  years,  have  rifen  in  the  fcience  of  cidtivation  of  the  foil,  as 
well  as  in  general  and  proff ffional  knowledge. 

On  a  general  review,  the  farmers  of  this  padoral  didn6l«  though 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  th^  preceding  one,  are  emerging  from  po- 
verty, ignorance,  and  retired  habits,  to  knowledge,  induftry,  and 
opulence. 

In  the  third  diftridl,  or  Wed  Lowlands,  where  the  farms  are  ge- 
nerally of  moderate  dimerfions,  the  charader  of  the  farmers  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  farmers  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick fhires,  and 
the  Lothians. 

*  Yet  in  Ayrfhire,  their  indudry  and  enterprife  have  been  confpt- 
cuou''.  Many  have*  launched  into  improvements  far  beyond  their' 
capital,  and  often  beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence.  They  are  so- 
cial, and  treat  their  friends  with  the  greated  hofpitality  ;  yet  fo- 
Vrlety  has  been  long  one  of  their  leading  charadlers.     And  the 
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Rimers  of  the  lower  order  are  remarkably  bardy^  induftrious  a&d 
frugal. ' 

^  In  Lanarkshire,  they  are  hardy,  active,  and  laborious,  well 
qualified  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
equally  frugal  and  economical.  But  in  general  they  are  fiot  men 
of  much  reading,  or  overburdened  with  unwieldy  knowledge.  Yet 
they  freely  communicate  wiih  one  another,  and  learn  such  prxic- 
tices  as  tend  to  improvement.  ^ 

•  In  Renfrewshire,  the  fartners  are  a  frugal  and  industrious 
class  of  men.  Formerly  they  were  indolent,  indigent,  and  at« 
tached  to  old  habits.  The  small  tenants  fared  worse  than  la:- 
bourers  and  mechanics ;  but  their  number  is  now  greatly  dimi- 
Bished,  and  the  condition  of  those  that  remain  has  been  improv« 
edi  In  general,  the  possessors  of  larger  portions  of  land  are 
niore  affluent  and  independent ;  employ  greater  stock  in  the  cul- ' 
tivation  of  their  ground  ;  are  possessed  of  greater  sagacity  ;  and 
have  always  successfully  prosecuted  better  schemes  of  improve- 
ment.' 

•  In  Dunbartonshire,  where  the  farms  in  general  are  so  small, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  fanners  should  be  remarkable  for 
their  improvement  and  spirit.  Some  who  have  received  a  good 
education,  carry  on  their  operations  with  intelligence  and  saga- 
city;  but  the  number  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  greac 
mass  of  the  tenantry.  In  general,  the  Dunbartonshire  farn>ers 
are  tenants  of  the  old  school ;  men  of  limited  education,  following 
implicitly  the  practice  of  their  fathers,  or  blindly  copying  the 
improvements  of  their  neighbours.  All  their  operations  (except 
ploughing,  which  is  for  the  most  part  well  done)  are  executed 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner ;  and  the  produce  comes  vastly  short 
of  what  it  might  be,  were  the  same  labour  judiciously  applied* 
These  evils  are  much  aggravated  by  the  total  want  of  capital  ia 
the  hands  of  most  farmers.' 

.  Although  commerce  and  manufactures  have  prospered  very 
much  in  this  district,  and. although  many  spirited  improvements 
are  carried  on  by  persons  employed  in  trade,,  yet  the  character 
of  the  farmers,  however  respectable  as  good  members  of  society^ 
4oe8  not  rank  lligh  as  cultivators  of  thte  soil. 

In  the  central  district,  where  there*  is  the  greatest  difference  in 
the  soil,  extent,  and  circumstances  of  the  counties,  there  is  also 
a  gre^t  difference  among  the  cultivators. 

•  In  Fifeshire,  the  farmers  are  an  active,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious body  of  men.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  spirited  exertions,  their  skilful  ma« 
nagement,  and  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to  which  they  have 
raised  their  farms.  A  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  taste  for  improve- 
ment, and  a  laudable  desire  to  excel  in  their  profession,  have  of 
late  spread  very  generally  among  them :  and  by  reading,  by  ob- 
iervatioAi  by  mutual  communications,  and  by  experience^  they 
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have  acqaired  much  professional  knowledge,  which  has  led  them 
to  adopt  the  best  plans  of  improvement.  The  alteration  in  thetf 
style  and  manner  of  living,  is  equally  remarkable ;  and  they  hold 
a  most  respectable  place  in  the  community. ' 

In  Kinross-shire,  the  farmers  have,  by  their  industry,  both  in^ 
creased  their  capital,  and  have  greatly  altered  the  aspect  of  this 
small  county ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  bleak,  and  highly  elevat* 
td  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  Clackmannan,  which  is  of  still  less  dimensions,  the  farmers 
in  general  are  very  correct  cultivators  of  the  soil.  So  great  have 
been  the  improvements,  that  the  county  appears  like  a  large  gar- 
den. 

^  In  Stirlingshire,  this  useful  and  respectable  body  of  men  has 
0nly  begun  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  insignificance* 
Graziers  and  speculators  in  cattle,  were  the  first  class  of  farmers 
who  were  able  to  accumulate  some  wealth ;  and  this  occupation 
requiring  less  personal  toil,  was  more  agreeable  to  them  than  the 
more  laborious  and  unremitting  cares  of  agriculture.  But  at 
length  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  begun  to  assume  the  sta- 
tion which  belongs  to  them  in  society. '  And  the  intelligent  au^ 
thor  of  the  survey,  ascribes  the  rapid  increase  of  the  rents  of  land^ 
*  not  to  the  exertions  of  the  miserable  and  illiterate  occupants  of 
small  possessions,  but  to  the  enterprises  of  farmers  possessed  of 
intelligence  to  comprehend  the  late  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  agriculture — and  of  sufficient  stock  to  apply  them  successfully 
in  practice. ' 

In  the  extensive  county  of  Perth,  where  there  is  *  a  great  di« 
versity  of  soil  and  even  of  climate — ^where  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  manners,  in  the  wealth,  and  even  in  the  language  of  ttie 
people,  in  different  districts — and  where  the  turn  of  thinking, 
both  of  proprietors  and  of  possessors  of  land,  is  almost  oppo- 
site, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  farmers  should  be  in  very 
different  circumstances,  and  have  very  different  habits  of  life. 
While  some  dwell  in  temporary  huts  in  summer,  in  small  ham*' 
lets  in  winter,  and  have  only  small  portions  of  amble  land,  o* 
thers  have  great  merit,  and  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  Tbey 
are  distinguished  for  their  spirit,  their  industry,  their  enterprise^ 
the  liberality  of  their  sentiments,  the  enlargement  of  their  viewi» 
and  their  genius  for  improvement. ' 

In  Forfarshire  it  is  remarked,  '  that  though  many  advene 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  small  farms,  yet  there  are  very 
numerous  examples,  where,  by  persevering  labour  and  assiduity^ 
they  have  surmounted  them  all.  They  have  not  only  drained 
and  enclosed  their  small  possessions  in  many  instances,  but  haver 
improved  them  by  lime  and  marl,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  inter-i 
mixture  of  green  crops  and  sown  grasses.  Nay,  even  the  tradee* 
men  farmers,  possessing  only  from  five  to  ten  acres,  are  disttn-*' 
l^uished  by  their  sobriety,  their  industry,  and  good  manageraciilv 
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Many  of  them  have  bcsen  set  dowB  upoA  land  tliat  was  good  for 
nothing,  which  they  oceupj  by  a  long  lease  or  a  perpetual  fetr» 
and  which  they  have  brought  to  a  highly  prodi^ctive  state.  Witk 
regard  to  the  greater  farmers,  they  are  generally  distinguished 
•by  their  intelligence,  their  industry,  and  attenticNi  to  business; 
and  the  style  of  living  of  many  of  them  though  not  so  showy^ 
jb  equally  substantial  with  that  of  the  proprietors.  * 

On  the  whole,  in  this  fourth  'district,  the  farradrs^  in  point 
of  professional  skiU  and  spirit  of  enterprize,  or  in  the  scale  o^ 
agricultural  merit,  are,  in  general,  next  in  ofder  to  those  of  th^ 
firat  district. 

m 

In  the  North-east  Lowlands,  or  fiflh  district,  there  is  the  great« 
est  difference  between  the  character  of  the  farmers  in  the  marl^ 
time  parts,  and  those  in  the  highland  or  inland  divisions^ 

^  In  Kincardineshire  there  are  many  farniers  whose  condition 
with  regard  to  hard  labour,  to  itiean  accommodation  and  plain 
livmg  is  on  a  letel  with  that  of  the  meanest  labourer^  There  are 
others  who  enjoy  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  are  as  well  informed 
OS  many  of  the  country  gentlensen ;  and  between  these  extremes 
pdiers  are  to  be  founa  in  every  possible  gradation.  But  there 
ia  among  all  those  classes,  a  decided  attention  to  the  interests  of 
their  profession,  as  affected  by  industry,  assiduous  application, 
ftnd  agricultural  knowledge^  ^ 

In  the  extensive  county  of  Aberdeen^  *  the  native  farmera 
who  are  far  advanced  in  life,  are  simple  in  their  manners,  gene** 
ndly  very  good  judges  of  cattle,  and  excellent  market-men .;:  but 
not  attentive  to  a  proper  rotation  a(  cropping,  nor  to  the  late  ini* 
provements  in  agriculture.  The  younger  farmers  who  have  got  in 
general  a  great  zeal  for  improvement,  endeavour  both  to  under-* 
ataad  the  principles,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  practice  of 
agriculture*  The  greatest  and  most  extensive  improvements  have 
been  effected  by  them«-^Besides  both  these  classes,  farihers  who 
have  come  from  the  southern  counties,  induced  to  do  so  from 
advantageous  bargains  and  long  leases,  are  distingubhed  by  theii^ 
correcct  {toughing  and  cleaning  of  the  soil.  It  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  that,  besides  these  three  classes  of  farmers  in  the 
countyy  there  are  a  number  of  small  feuars  or  farmers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Aberdeen,  who  have  trenched  nearly  3000  acres,  of 
uncnltivated  land,  at  an  expense  from  SO  to  100/*  per  acre,  and 
tkat  several  of  the  opulent  merchants  have  villas  and  gardens, 
and  about  a  dozen  of  them  hot-houses— Hsind  well  cultivated  fields 
A^which  60  years  ago  were  covered  with  heath,  with  stunted 
grass  furse,  or  blocks  of  granite.  * 

'  In  Banffihire,  the  sraaU  farmers,  from  habit  and  want  of 
education,  are  very  much  confined  in  their  ideas'-^a  natural  con- 
•eqttence  of  their  depressed  situation  in  life.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  so  much  attached  to  tlie  old  stystem  practised  by  theii^ 
fesefathers,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  be  brought 

u  ■ 
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to  adopt  any  mode  of  improvement.  This  character  will  alsa 
justly  apply  to  some  of  the  larger  farmers ;  but  others  of  this 
class,  from  their  knowledge  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  a  local  nature,  from  their  general  information,  and  that 
rational  spirit  of  improvement,  by  which  they  conduct  ail  their 
operations,  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  line  of  their  profession.' 

*  In  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  the  small  farmer, 
though  not  in  a  dt^graded  state  as  formerly,  still  is  a  poor  man, 
conducting  the  labour  of  the  farm  by  his  own  hand;  unless  he 
be  a  man  who  has  followed  some  other  avenue  to  consideratioa 
and  independence.  But  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  men  of  eve- 
ry rank  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant ;  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, by  people  of  every  character  and  profession.  Hence  the 
soil  is  in  a  state  of  increasing  improvement — ^the  face  of  the  coun- 
try greatly  embellished — and  the  form  and  value  of  the  cattle 
and  horses  greatly  ameliorated. ' 

The  two  great  counties  which  constitute  the  West  Highlands^ 
have  farmers  of  very  different  characters.  In  Argyleshire,  besides 
many  tacksmen  of  extensive  farms,  who  have  a  number  ot*  uepend- 
ants,  there  are  many  small  farmers.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  parish  of  Southend,  where  few  farms  exceed  40  acres, 
much  harren  land  has  been  reclaimed.  But  the  farmers  of  this 
extensive  county  are  in  much  higher  estimation  for  the  rearmg  of 
live  stock  than  for  raising  corn ;  and  in  many  parts  of  it,  the 
people  depend  most  upon  the  success  of  the  fishery. 

*  In  Inverness-shire  there  are  several  good  farmers  near  the 
county  town  ;  but  the  number  of  thoroughly  bred  fanners,  who 
have  been  regularly  instructed  in  their  business  from  their  youth, 
and  follow  no  other  employment,  is  very  small.  A  numoer  of 
gentlemen  also,  several  of  whom  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy, 
take  farms,  partly  for  pleasure,  and  partly  from  views  of  profit 
or  convenience.  But  the  most  numerous  class  consists  of  those 
whose  fathers  and  ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  followed 
the  plough.  They  inherit,  and  blindly  pursue,  all  the  customs, 
prejudices,  and  errors  of  former  times.  The  small  tenants  uni- 
formly belong  to  this  class.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  who 
possess  an  arable  farm  in  one  district,  and  a  grazing  in  another. 
Such  men  are  generally  of  an  active  and  enterprising  disposition. 
They  display  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm — their 
judgement  in  the  management  of  the  grazing — and  their  dexter- 
ity in  rearing,  buying,  and  selling  of  cattle.  * 

The  character  of  the  farmers  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
respects  cither  the  native  farmer,  or  those  who  have  come  from 
the  southern  counties.  In  Ross  and  Cromarty  shires,  the  native 
farmers  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  who,  owing  to  par- 
ticular circumstances,  have  been  spurred  on  to  exertions  allowed- 
ly not  suitable  to  their  inclinations)  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  totally  unfit  to  occupy  the  land.    But  such  persons  (natiTOS 
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nf  the  country)  as  have  had  some  education,  are  displaying  great 
(exertions — and  on  such  a  scale — as  admits  of  their  being  benefit 
cial  to  the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  farmers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  have  settled  in  Ross  and 
Cromarty  shires ;  and,  from  the  improvements  they  have  made,  it 
is  probable  that  ere  long  the  whole  arable  land  will  be  possessed 
by  farmers,  who  come  from  the  improved  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
^  In  Sutherlandshtre,  the  more  opulent  class  are  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  some  important 
line  abroad,  and  who  have  no  landed  property,  but  possess  wad« 
sets  and  farms  for  pleasure,  and  subset  for  profit.  But  the  more 
numerous  class,  are  the  small  farmers,  whose  fathers  and  grand* 
fathers,  for  many  generations,  followed  the  plough,  or  attended 
the  black  cattle  and  goats  upon  the  mountains ;  and  whose  means 
of  professional  knowledge  are  too  confined  to  admit  of  change 
or  amendment  The  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  short  leases 
from  their  landholders,  or  tacksmen,  discourage  them.  They  are 
frugal  and  temperate  in  their  habits  ;  in  spring  and  harvest  they 
labour  hard ;  and  the  winter  and  summer  months  are  passed  in 
ease,  poverty,  and  contentment.' 

*  In  Caithness,  a  few  young  men,  from  the  south  of  Scotland^ 
brought  into  the  country  as  overseers  (or  grieves),  to  superin- 
tend the  proprietors'  farms  or  domains,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  practice  of  modem  husbandry,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  taken  farms  in  this  county ;  but,  from  want  of  capital  or 
professional  skill,  or  from  not  knowing  the  mode  of  farming 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  have  not  produced  better 
crops  than  what  are  raised  by  the  native  farmers.  The  princi- 
pal farmers  are  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  have  been  some  time 
in  the  army,  or  followed  other  avocations  in  the  southern  coun<* 
ties  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  They  work  up  their  farms  for 
die  most  part  upon  the  system  of  modem  agriculture,  as  far  as 
the  state  of  the  county  will  admit ;  but  at  a  much  greatei-  ex-» 
pense  than  is  done  in  the  southward,  and  of  course  with  less  be- 
nefit to  themselves.  The  smaller  farmers,  in  general,  are  indus- 
trious, sober,  sagacious,  and  moral  in  their  behaviour. ' 

*  Tlius,  it  appears,  diat  in  these  four  northern  counties,  as 
well  as  in  Argyle  and  Inveraes's  shires,  there  is  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate order  of  gentlemen,  called  tacksmen^  between  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  and  the  great  body  of  the  farmers  ;— that^  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  very  intelligent ;  but  derive  only  amusement  or 
convenience  from  the  farm  occupied  by  themselves,  while  their 
profit  is  drawn  from  the  rent  paid  by  small  farmers,  who  are 
wedded  to  their  old  customs,  and  are  unable  as  well  as  unwilling 
to  promote  any  improvements. ' 

*  In  the  Hebrides,  also,  tacksmen  possess  leases  of  different 
lengths,  from  nine  to  ninety-nine  years,  and  sometimes  for  a 
much  longer  period*    But  however  respectable  this  character, 
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and  however  proper  it  is  to  support  that  order  of  men  in  parti* 
cular  cases,  and  on  certain  estates,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thej 
have  been  instrumental,  together  with  other  causes,  in  keeping 
back  the  improvement  of  their  country ;  and  the  very  circum* 
stances  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  constituted  their  respecta- 
bility, were  highly  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands* 
Vet,  that  the  existence  of  tacksmen,  and  that  in  considerable  af- 
fluence, and  high  respectability,  is  not  incompatible  with  rapid 
improvements  and  augmentation  of  rent,  at  least  upon  large  prOp 
perties,  appears  evident  from  the  present  state  of  Islay.  The 
humane  and  enlighttfned  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  has  about 
thirty  gentlemen  farmers  as  tacksmen,  who  are,  generally  .speak- 
ing, an  honour  to  their  order,  and  promote  the  management  of 
the  estate,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
improvements  in  that  island  have  been  carried  on  by  these  tacks- 
men, under  the  inspection,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  land- 
bolder.  The  tenants,  also,  who  have  the  benefit  of  leases,  have 
begun  to  follow  the  example  of  the  tacksmen,  in  draining,  en- 
closing, sowing  grass  seeds,  and  adopting  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops,  as  well  as  in  reclaiming  waste  land.  In  all  the  Hebridian 
islands  the  tenants  are  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion 
as  the  tacksmen  are  banished,  or  die  out,  from  the  different  o- 
states.  They  pay  from  51,  to  20L  of  yearly  rent ;  and  possesi 
lands  on  terms  somewhat  similar  to  the  tacksmen*'s  tenures.  But 
as  they  seldom  have  leases,  they  rarely  attempt  improvementf 
of  any  kind.  The  fishery,  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  too  fre- 
quently interfere  with  tlje  interests  of  agriculture. 

'  In  the  northern  isles,  some  of  the  farmers  are  men  of  consi- 
derable property  and  good  education  ;  tut  the  great  body  of  the 
profession  must  be  characterized  in  different  terms.  The  hindSf 
or  ploughmen,  in  the  southern  counties,  are  in  much  niore  com- 
fortable circumstances  than  one  half  of  the  tenants  of  Orkney* 
where  the  average  of  each  farm  in  cultivation  does  not  exceed 
eight  acres,  and  these  generally  under  imperfect  management 
Excepting  ia  a  few  instances,  the  attention  of  the  great  farmer 
has  not  been  much  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ,  nor 
will  it  be  otherwise,  as  long  as  the  kelp  manufacture  is  not  car- 
ried on  as  a  separate  profession;  On  one  of  the  largest  farm» 
(consisting  of  1400  acres,  of  which  240  are  arable,  and  the  great- 
est part  susceptible  pf  improvement,  as  sea- weed  is  plentiful  with- 
in its  boundaries l[,r  100  tons  of  kelp  are  made  annually.  Yet  the 
tacksman  is  not  bound  to  manufacture  kelp  ;  and  may  apply  the 
sea. weed  to  the  soil,  if  he  think  fit  to  do  so,'  tf  he  manufac- 
tured only  half  the  quantity  of  kelp,  and  laid  the  other  half  of 
the  sea- weed  upon  the  land,  the  farm  would  soon  be  considerably 
improved. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  LEASES, 
Bj/  Mr  Walter  Thom. 

As  land-<ywnen  in  general  possessed  more  property  than  thej 
comld  conveniently  manage  themselves,  or  were  perhaps  induced^ 
by  the  love  of  ease,  to  avoid  the  eares  of  the  husband  man ,  they 
gave  grants  of  portions  of  their  lands  to  tenants,  or  those  who 
acmally  cultivated  the  soil,  in  consideration  of  an  adequate  re- 
compense. The  conditions  of  these  grants  were  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  and  of  the  country.  * 
Reciprocal  protection  and  defence  were  anciently  the  powerful 
motives  for  entering  into  the  lease,  which  was  then  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  mere  grant,  than  a  mutual  deed  binding  on  both  par- 
ties. The  tenant  possessed  no  capital  to  give  importance  to  his 
rights ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  reasonably  denied  all  power  of 
disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  lease,  f  But  when  the  state  of  so- 
ciety improved,  and  agriculture  began  to  receive  encfvuragement, 
certain  obligations  by  both  parties  were  stipulated  ;  and  leases  as- 
snmed  the  appearance  and  character  of  mutual  contracts,  by 
which  landlord  and  tenant  were  entitled  to  a  fair  division  of  the 
fobject,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions^ 

The  lease  in  Scotland  has  been  generally  confined  to  securing 
die  rights  of  proprietor  and  tenant ;  but  being  a  personal  con- 
tract,  it  was  forced,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  feudal  law, 
to  yield  to  the  superior  title  of  a  charter  and  sasine.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  pre- 
serve ^e  tenant  from  being  expelled  by  a  singular  successor,  or 
new  proprietor.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  (Ja.  II.  pari.  6. 
c.  17.)  declaring,  **  that  for  the  safety  and  favor  of  the  poor  peo- 
*•  pie  that  labour  the  ground,  that  they  and  all  others  that  has 
^*  taken  or  shall  take  lands  in  time  to  come  frae  lords,  and  ha^ 
**  terms  and  years  thereof,  that  suppose  said  lords  sell  or  analzie 
*  the  lands,  die  takers  dierenf  shall  remain  with  their  tacks  un- 
**  til  the  issue  of  their  terms.  '*  This  act  evidently  applies  to  the 
agricultural  lease ;  •*  but  custom  has,  from  analogy, "  says  Mr 
Erskine,  **  extended  the  enactment  of  the  law,  to  tacks  of  mills 
^  and  of  casual  rent ;  ex»  gr,  salmon  fishings,  collieries,  &c,  and 
**  of  such  other  subjects  as  are  fundo  annexa. "  $     It  seems  there*- 
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$  Erskine.  B.  II.  tit  C.  sect  11. 
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fore  to  be  the  law,  that  any  lease  comprehending  lands,  houses, 
mills,  6shings,  or  other  subjects yi/n^/o  annexat  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  statute  ;  and  the  tenant  is  thus  secured,  during  its 
currency,  against  singular  successors.  But  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  this  act,  the  lease  must  be  a  written  deed,  expressing  the 
names  and  designations  of  the  parties,  the  time  of  its  duration,  and 
the  yearly  rent ;  and  be  also  followed  by  actual  possession,  f 

The  propter  period  of  the  duration  of  a  lease  has  been  the  topic 
of  discussion  among  agriculturists  ;  and  even  our  supreme  court 
has  found  it  difficult  to  settle  the  question  by  any  role  of  lav  ; 
though  it  seems  plain  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  as  expres- 
sed in  the  deed,  should  be  the  rule  for  determining  all  questions 
of  that  nature  ;  at  least  when  such  question  occurred  in  a  court 
of  law.  That  a  rule,  fixed  and  determinate,  should  not  be  appli* 
cable  to  this  case,  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  for  it  is  so  combined 
with  circurostapces  involving  an  extended  view  of  the  situation 
and  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  becomes  more  pro- 
perly a  question  of  equity  than  of  law  ;  and  one  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  reference  to  the  deed  itself.  As  the  endurance  of 
the  lease  is  only  one  of  th^  many  considerations  that  must  have 
entered  into  the  view  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  when  they  sti- 
pulated the  conditions  of  their  contract,  it  is  apparent,  that  its  du- 
ration may  be,  with  propriety,  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
yearSi  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  or  other  obligations  imposed  upon  the  tenant.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  say,  that  a  cultivator  shall  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which  his  interest  in  the 
farm  must  for  ever  cease,  without  first  considering  whether  the 
produce  during  that  period  will  form  a  just  compensation  for  the 
rent,  expenditure,  &c.  he  will  have  to  advance.  It  is  quite  clear, 
that  if  the  number  of  years  be  specified,  the  rent  must  be  more 
or  less  according  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  rent  shall  be  fixed,  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  lease 
becomes  the  question  of  discussion,  and  the  point  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  a  proprietor  pos- 
sessed 200  acres  of  improved  land,  and  200  acres  of  barren,  waste, 
or  moor  ground,  which  he  wished  to  let  separately  to  two  tenants. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  of  this  land-owner,  to  demand 
the  same  rent  for  both  farms,  on  a  lease  of  19  years'  endurance^* 
But  if  he  were  desirous  to  have  the  same  rent  for  both,  he  would 
probably  be  obliged  to  give  a  lease  of  1000  years  of  the  moor 


f  Ibii  sect.  1, 

*  Jt  is  not  for  the  interest  of  tlie  parties  that  leases  should  much  exceed  19 
years.  It  never  has  been  so  for  that  of  the  propjietor.  If  the  land  requires 
expensive  improvements,  it  is  better  to  accept  a  lower  rent  upon  a  19  years' 
lease,  and  give  other  encouragen^ents,  than  a  much  longer  lease,  to  wblcli  th^qB 
are  vftrious  objections. 
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Kmnd^  or,  if  he  had  determined  to  limit  the  grant  of  both  to 
ses  of  19  years,  he  would*  perhaps,  receive  no  more  than 
2s.  6d.  per  acre  for  the  one.  while  the  other  might  bring  40s. 
per  acre,  or  the  usual  value  of  such  improved  land. 

The  person  who  proposed  to  rent  the  improved  ground,  would 
natfiraliy  consider,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  expend  up- 
on it  more  than  the  necessary  disbursement  for  stocking,  which 
would  constitute  his  capital,  and  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
preserve,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  his  expenses,  maintenance, 
&c. ;  and,  to  accomplish  these  objects,  a  lease  of  19  years  endur* 
ance  might  be  deemed  sufficient.  But  the  person  who  wanted 
the  barren  or  moor  land  would  reflect,  that  the  amount  of  hi^ 
expenditure  in  the  cultivation  of  it  would  be  such,  as  to  preclude 
him  offering  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  a  lease  of  only  19 
years.  If  granted,  however,  for  a  period  of  1000  years,  he  would 
calculate,  that  in  progress  of  time,  he  could  recover  the  capital 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  loss  of  rent,  till 
that  improvement  came  into  full  action,  and  also  obtain  a  fair 
compensation  for  his  labour,  &c.  supposing  the  tack-duty  to  be 
40s.  annually  j9er  acre,  or  equal  to  the  rent  of  the  improved  land. 
The  proper  duration  of  the  lease  may  therefc  re  be  ascertaintd, 
by  weighing  and  combining  every  circumstance  connected  with 
a  transaction  that  conveys  from  one  man  to  another  the  occupan- 
cy of  the  soil,  and  all  the  important  advantages  resulting  from 
its  cultivation. 

Of  late  years,  the  price'of  com  has  been  comparatively  so  high, 
and  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  so  rapid,  that  rents 
have  greatly  advanced  ;  and,  therefore,  proprietors  have  been 
anxious  to  resume  their  lands  as  frequently  as  possible  ;  accord- 
ingly, few  leases  are  now  granted  for  more  than  19  years  endur- 
ance. As  the  value  of  produce,  and  hence  of  land,  depends  up- 
on so  many  contigencies  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  nature  of  the  general  operations  which  take 
place  in  society,  it  seems  to  be  equitable,  that  land- owners  should 
obtain  the  command  of  their  property,  at  the  lapse  of  short  pe- 
riods of  years.  For,  if  from  a  combination  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, or  any  cause,  such  as  the  nominal  rise  of  the  value  of 
money,  which  would  affect  money  rents,  an  unfavourable  altera- 
tion in  our  national  affairs  should  be  induced,  it  is,  in  that  case, 
but  equitable,  that  the  proprietor  should  snstaiix  a  proportion  of 
the  loss,  and  that  the  tenant  should  escape  from  total  ruin,  by 
the  termination  of  his  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coun- 
try shall  progressively  advance  in  prosperity,  and  money  conti- 
nue to  be  depreciated,  which  would  raise  the  value  of  lands  in 
relation  to  money,  and  consequently  affect  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  is  equally  fair,  that  he  should  enjoy  part  of  the  general 
prosperity,  by  frequently  resuming,  and  reletting  his  lands  at  an 
adequate  rent. 
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A  lease  of  moderate  endurance  must  be  preferable  to  a  long 
one^  to  both  proprietor  and  tenant^  for  many  reasons ;  bat  e- 
speciallj  as  the  result  of  a  transaction  depending  for  many  years 
cannot  with  certainty  be  calculated,  and  becomes  a  matter  of 
chance,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge.  A  speculatumy 
therefore,  founded  on  no  known  data,  but  involving  in  its  coiue* 
quences  the  material  injury  of  the  one,  or  the  probable  rain  of 
the  other  party,  is  at  all  times  extremely  imprudent.  When  the 
tenants  were  adscripti  glebat^-^hom  compact  or  inclinationf  paid 
their  rents  in  produce  or  in  services, — and  agriculture  was  nearly 
stationary,  no  material  alteration  affecting  their  interest*  or  that 
of  the  proprietors,  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  and  the  lengtb 
of  lease  was  immaterial.  But  in  an  age  of  great  intelligence^ 
when  human  invention  has  improved  the  arts,  and  expanded 
science,  the  duration  of  the  lease  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature 
and  genius  of  die  times,  and  all  those  circumstances  which  nna«« 
void  ably  result  from  the  existing  state  of  society. 

Under  this  division  of  the  subject,  some  notice  may  be  taken 
of  tenure  by  rental,  which  is  a  species  of  tack  anciently  in  use  in 
Scotland,  but  now  little  known.  A  rental  is  a  life-rent  tack  by 
implication,  accompanied  by  some  peculiarities  as  to  forfeitore, 
and  determinable  on  the  death  of  the  rentaller,  *  These  tacks- 
men were  called  kindly  tenants^hec^Mst  they  were  received  through 
favour,  and  admitted  on  the  rent-roll,  at  the  old  tack-daty,  in 
consideration  of  a  grassum,  or  piece  of  money,  f  A  rental  must 
be  completed  by  the  delivery  to  the  tenant  of  a  written  deed  ;  as 
an  enrolment  in  the  heritor's  court  book  is  only  effectual  against 
him  and  his  heirs,  but  of  no  avail  against  a  singular  successor* 
The  king's  rentallers,  by  statute  James  VI.  pari.  11.  c.  69»  anna 
1587,  were  considered  as  heritable  proprietors,  and  secure  of 
their  possessions,  on  payment  of  their  rents,  and  a  fine  at  the  en« 
try  of  each  heir,  according  to  custom.  X  These  rentallers  of  the 
king  resembled  copyholders  in  England,  whose  rights  of  succes* 
sion  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  in  other  inheritances,  A 
rentaller  who  assigned  his  right,  without  his  landlord's  consentt 
incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  the  delectus  persona  being  here 
proper  ;  whereas,  in  a  common  lease,  the  assignation  is  only  Yoid| 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  difference  between  rental  and  lease* 
holding.  § 

Elucidations  of  the  nature  of  the  Leasehold  Tenure. 

To  enable  a  person  to  grant  a  valid  lease,  it  is  requisite,  that 
he  should  be  infeft  in  the  subject,  as  the  heir  may  not  imple- 
ment it,  if  his   predecessor  should  die  before   completing  his 

•  Bankton,  b.  ii.  tit.  9.  sect  45. 
f  BanktoD,  b.  iL  tit.  9.  sect.  41.  |  Ibid,  sect  49, 

§  Ibid.  sect.  42. 
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tide.  *  A  proprietor  may  grant  a  valid  lease,  noturithstandin^ 
1)18  estate  should  be  burdened  with  debt,  as  the  heritable  boud  im* 
piie«  only  a  right  of  security  that  does  not  interfere  with  his  com- 
ipon  acts  of  administration,  f  But  in  regard  to  land,  legal  dili* 
gence  limits  the  proprietor's  power  of  administration;  and  what. 
i$  denominated  UiigUmfy  has  been  introduced  into  our  law,  by 
vhich  a  lien  is  created  over  the  subject,  from  the  moment  aa 
adjudication  or  inhibition  is  executed^  that  prevents  a  sale,  or 
evea  a  lease  from  being  elBFectual  j:«  The  &ame  consequences 
will  ensue  from  a  sequestration,  as  it  deprives  the  proprietor  q£ 
the  power  of  administration ;  ||  and»  by  the  law  of  entail,  all 
leases  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  tailzie  are  of  no  ef- 
fect. §  A  liferenter  can  grant  a  lease  during  his  own  life,  **  A. 
minor,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  may  let  a  lease  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  curators ;  but  a  judicial  factor  can  give  a  lease  for  n« 
longer  a  period  than  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

The  tenant's  right,  under  the  lease,  extends  no  farther  thaa 
to  the  fruits  of  the  ground  annually  produced,  ft  Mines  and 
minerals,  with  the  power  of  working  them  on  payment  of  the> 
surface  damage,  and  growing  timber,  are  reserved  by  the  pio- 
prietor,  whoy  from  his  right  of  property,  may  also  hunt  en  his 
tenant's  farm«  §  The  landlord's  rent  is  secured  to  him  by  the 
law  of  hypothec^  which  conveys  a  tacit  legal  right,  independent 
of  any  stipulation  between  the  parties.  The  hypothec  extends 
over  the  crop  of  each  year  for  the  rent  of  that  year,  and  may 
be  exercised  by  the  landlord  at  any  distance  of  time.  It  also 
eixtends  over  the  cattle  and  stocking  of  the  farm,  for  the  current 
year's  reot;  but  it  continues  over  these  last,  only  for  three  months 
after  the  last  conventional  term  of  payment.  * 

Although  the  produce  on  a  farm  may  be  retained  as  a  security 
to  the  landlord  tor  the  rent  of  the  current  year,  yet  as  each  crop 
stands  hypothecated  for  that  year  in  which  it  is  raised,  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  cannot  be  hypothecated  for  the  last  or  any 
preceding  year's  rent,  t  From  die  right  of  hypothec  flows  the 
right  of  retention,  without  which  it  would  be  of  little  importancei 

*  Bell  on  Leases,  p.  87.  f  Ibid.  p.  88. 

\  Ibid.  p.  88.  0   ^^i^  P*  ^^'  §  ^bid.  p.  107. 

**  IHd.  p.  103.     Erskine,  b.  if.  tit  6.  sect  8. 
•f  f  ErsVine,  b.  ii.  tit  6.  sect  9. 
§  This  may  be  doubted,  if  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  the  law  confer*;  this  ri^^ 
independent  of  mutual  agreement     There  lias  been  only  one  decision  by  the 
CiMirt  of  Session  (in  ISO'l),  and  it  evidently  proceeded  upon  a  misconception  of 
the  state  of  the  fields  during  tlie  winter,  as  if  no  crops  could  be  injured  after 
the  harvest — ^whereas  there  are  sown  grasses,  turnips,  and  winter  wheats,  that 
xnay  suffer  as  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  spring  quarter.     It  was  thought  by^ 
savend  eminent  lawyers,   that  a  different  decision  should  have  been  given. 
jLaiidlords  should  therefore  reserve  this  riglu  in  the  lease|  if  they  mean  tv 
plaim  it 
*  BclVs  Dictionary,  article  JT^potheCt 
f  ^cll*s  Dlctionaiy)  ibid, 
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and  previous  to  the  term  of  payment,  the  landlord  if  entitled  to 
demand  from  a  poinding  creditor,  either  consignation  of  therent^ 
or  security  that  it  shall  be  paid.  But  after  the  tenn  of  payment, 
he  cun  claim  no  more  than  that  as  much  of  the  crop  sbadl  be  lefl 
as  is  sufficient  to  answer  his  right  of  hypothec. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  they  stand  hypothecated  for  the  current 
year's  rent  only ;  and,  in  that  respect,  are  differently  situated 
from  the  crop,  j:  The  practice  of  Scotch  law  allows  three  montfaf 
after  the  last  conventional  term  of  payment  of  the  rent,  to  ren* 
der  the  right  of  hypothec  over  cattle  and  stockmg  effisctaal ;  bat 
the  landlord  must  bring  his  action  against  the  pomder  before  the 
expiry  of  that  time,  if  the  cattle  have  been  carried  off  the  pro- 
perty, in  Tcier  to  preserve  his  claim  of  hypothec.  §  The  right 
of  hypothec  is  general  over  cattle,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  sale 
of  part  of  the  stock  at  a  fair  price,  unless  a  sequestration  has 
been  executed ;  in  which  case,  the  landlord  obtains  a  lien  over 
eachot  them. 

As  to  subtenants,  the  right  of  hypothec  will  be  affected  ac- 
cording to  their  situation,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  stand  in  relation  to  the  proprietor.  If  the  principal  tenant 
has  the  power  of  subsetting,  a  payment  to  him  will  free  the  sub* 
tenant's  crop  from  the  claim  of  the  landlord,  oaless  otherwise 
stipulated. 

The  interest  of  the  landlord  being  so  well  secured  by  the  right 
of  hypothec,  it  is  but  equitable,  that  the  tenant  should  enjoy  a 
fair  compensation  for  his  labour  and  capital  under  the  lease; 
which,  accordingly,  entitles  him  to  the  annual  fruits  with  the 
free  use  and  possession  of  the  farm.  Were  the  subject  of  die 
lease,  therefore,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  to  be  inundated^ 
overblown  with  sand,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  so  as  to  be  render- 
ed incapable  of  producing  crof)s,  it  would  revert  to  the  proprie-^ 
tor,  or  a  diminution  of  rent  would  be  allowed,  in  proportion  to 
the  injury  sustained.  *  Instances  have  occurred,  indeed,  where 
the  court  have  found  the  rent  not  demandable,  rn  cases  of  on- 
oommon  sterility,  occ^ioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season* 
It  is  a  maxim,  in  common  law,  that  all  bargains  between  man 
and  man  shall  be  founded  in  just  and  equitaUe  principles ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  tenant  is  to  pay  rent» 
when  he  receives  no  return,  especially  if  no  blame  be  imputable 
to  his  conduct. 

The  Ubual  conditions  of  a  lease,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord* 
are  toarrandice,  which,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  binds  him 
to  indemnify  the  tenant  for  want  of  possession,  and  to  defend 
him  against  all  encroachments  on  his  right.  On  the  part  of  the 
tenant,  it  is  stipulated,  that  he  shall  stock  the  farm,  regularly 


J  Erskine,  b.  ii.  tit  6.  sect  28.  §  Ibid. 

<^  Erdine  on  Leases,  b,  ii.  tit  68,  sect  1V«   ' 
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pay  his  rent,  keep  the  houses  in  repair,  and  remove  quietly  at 
the  expiry  of  the  lease.  Both  parties  bind  themselves  to  perform 
tibeir  engagements  respectively  under  a  penalty,  f  Such  are  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  a  lease  ;  but  there  may  be  a  great  variety 
of  others,  regulated  by  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  situation  of  the  farm,  and  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soiL 
It  was  customary  to  prescribe  die  mode  of  labouring  the  farm  ; 
which,  until  of  late  years  was  highly  expedient^  as  agricultural 
information  was  not  generally  diffused  among  the  farmers,  by 
reading  publications  connected  with  the  improvement  and  ma« 
nagement  of  land  ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  new  and  im* 
portant  discoveries  was  confined  to  a  few  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened men.  But,  by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  conducting  the 
operations  of  the  tenant,  a  system  of  management,  comprdiend- 
ing  all  that  was  then  known,  was  thus  established  and  enforced. 
The  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  however,  has  rendered 
restrictions  less  necessary ;  and  it  is  now  only  deemed  requisite 
to  prevent  such  a  rotation  of  crops  as  may  injure  the  land,  or» 
to  specify  the  quantity  of  fallow,  of  green,  and  of  white  crops. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease,  as  to  cropping,  are  now  generally 
enforced  by  exacting  a  higher  rent  for  such  part  of  the  farm  as 
may  be  differently  managed. 

A  lease  may  be  granted  to  any  person  who  is  capable  of  ad- 
hibiting his  consent,  or  who  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature 
of  a  contract.  But  an  exception  was  made  to  butchers  holding 
a  farm,  parks,  or  enclosures,  by  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  parL  1. 
c.  7.  anno  1703,  which  enacted,  **  that  no  butcher  be  a  grazier* 
**  or  hold  or  possess  any  more  than  an  acre.  "  This  law  was 
probably  intended  as  a  check  to  monopolies ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  much  regarded;  and  now  it  is  to« 
tally  in  disuse. 

The  nature  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  lease,  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  is  described,  and  the  terms 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  But  when  it  is  given  simply 
to  a  tenant  by  name,  if  he  should  die  before  its  expiry,  it  will 
go  to  his  heirs,  although  they  be  not  mentioned  ;  and  if  granted  to 
two  persons  jointly,  the  interest  of  the  one  who  may  happen  to 
die,  will  fall  to  his  heirs,  and  not  to  the  surviving  partner.  When 
the  lease,  however,  is  given  to  two  persons,  and  to  the  longest 
liver,  and  to  their  heirs  j  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  original 
tenants,  it  will  wholly  belong  to  the  surviving  tenant ;  the  heir 
of  the  deceased  having  no  right  to  the  succession.  Where  a 
lease  is  granted  to  a  company,  the  effect  on  it  by  a  dissolution 
of  the  'copartnery  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  there- 
fore expedient,  in  this  case,  that  the  intention  of  parties,  upon 
such  an  occurrence,  should  be  particularly  expressed  in  the  lease; 

*{•  Bell*s  Law  Dictionmry,  article  Leate^ 
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and  that  the  company  should  subscribe  and  bind  themselves,  not 
by  the  firm,  but  in  their  own  names,  and  in  the  names  of  the 
copartnery.  In  all  cases,  where  a  lease  is  granted  to  a  tenant 
and  to  his  neirs,  it  is  the  heir  at  law  thit  is  understood  by  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  country.  It  is  tht-refore  requisite  to  name  a 
successor  m  the  place  of  the  heir  at  law^  if  it  be  not  thought  pro- 
per to  gr^nt  a  power  of  assigning  or  subsetting.  Thik  precau- 
tion is  the  more  necessary,  as  die  heir  may  be  incapaMe  of  ma- 
naging ;  but,  in  fact,  theie  may  be  many  reasons  to  induce  UuuU 
lord  ^nd  tenant,  m  such  circumstances,  to  avoid  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  and  accordingly  their  intentions  should  be  guard* 
ed  by  express  conditions. 

A  lease  merely  verbal  is  not  binding  upon  either  party.  It» 
required,  to  give  a  lease  efficacy,  that  it  should  be  extended  on 
pai>er  in  tne  form  of  a  written  deed.  When  verbal,  although 
possession  has  followed,  it  is  only  obligatory  for  the  current  year, 
notwithstanding  a  longer  period  or  tract  of  years  may  have  been 
stipulated.  In  a  case  wht-re  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
subject,  on  the  faith  ot  the  validity  of  the  lease,  a  claim  of  da- 
mages will  be  sustained  ;  but  still  it  is  terminable  at  the  expiry 
of  the  current  year,  if  either  the  landlord  or  tenant  shall  thiiJE 
proper  to  resile.  But  a  written  obligation  to  grant  a  lease,  if 
followed  by  possession,  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  lease  f  and  on 
this  principle,  a  missive  letter,  or  writing  of  any  kind,  however 
inforipal,  will  be  deemed  valid,  not  only  against  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs,  but  against  a  singular  successor,  though  founding  on 
his  charter  and  sasine. 

The  transmission  of  the  lease  is  accomplished  by  assignation  | 
or  the  right  of  using  the  farm  may  be  conveyed  by  a  subset  from- 
a  principal  to  his  subtenants.  But  in  leases  of  only  19  years  en* 
durance,  the  right  of  assigning  or  subsetting  is  not  implied  ;  and 
therefore,  ro  au'.horise  the  disposal  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  ex- 
presied  in  writing.  *  When  the  lease,  however,  is  given  for  two- 
nineteen  years,  or  for  a  longer  period,  or  granted  in  liferent,  the 
right  of  assigning  or  subsetting  is  then  implied,  if  the  contrary 
he  not  stipulated.  The  principal  who  grants  a  sublease,  is  bound 
to  the  landlord  f  t  his  subtenant ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  if  the  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  assignation,  f  Possession  completes  both 
the  sublease  and  as  ignation ;  and  where  a  sublease  has  taken 
place  previously  to  tiie  assignation,  drawing  the  rents  by  the  as* 
si<^nee  will  be  deen.ed  equivalent  to  natural  possession ;  or,  it 
will  have  the  same  e£Fect,  to  intimate  the  assignation  to  the  sub* 
tenant  or  occupier  ot  tlie  subject.  If  there  be  no  express  pro- 
hibicion,  or  no  declaration  in  the  lease  excluding  adjudgers,  a 
cretiiror  may  attach  a  tenant's  right,  and  carry  it  off  by  legal. 
^sigaation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  adjudication. 

*  Bell  Ml  Leases,  y.  IS^,        -^  Erskine,  B.  ii.  th.  6.  sect  21* 
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A  lease  may  be  continued  from  year  to  year  by  tacit  reloca- 
tion,  after  the  term  of  its  endurance  has  expired;  and  to  dissolve 
the  implied  agreement,  a  warning  is  requisite.  J  The  process  of 
warning  was  formerly  regulated  by  the  statute  of  Q  Mary,  1555$ 
<•  S9«;  but  the  act  of  sederunt,  of  date  December  1756^  intro- 
duced a  simpler  practice ;  and,  instead  of  the  old  intricate  {orwBk 
of  procedure,  it  will  be  effectual,  if  the  tenant  be  called  in  .sa 
iM:tion  of  removing  forty  days  before  Whitsunday  of  the  year  ia 
which  the  lease  is  terminable,  A  regular  lease»  however,  g^Mh 
rally  contains  an  obligation  on  the  tenant  to  remove  at  the  expi* 
ry  of  bis  term ;  and  a  warrant  for  letters  of  homing  is  givexw 
which  may  be  raised  and  executed  in  forty  days  before  Whitsun* 
day  ;  and»  on  a  charge,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  warrant  of 
ejection. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  lease,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
have  an  ••  ish, "  expiry,  or  period  of  duration,  to  render  it  effec- 
tual against  singular  successors.  ||  A  tack  in  perpetuum  has  been 
found  null,  even  at  the  instance  of  the  grantor's  representative* 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  lease,  although  of  uncomm(4a 
duration,  such  as  for  one  or  two  hundred  years,  is  valid  again^ 
the  grantor's  heirs  or  gratuitous  assignees.  The  practice  of  tl« 
Court  has  not  been  uniform  in  this  point ;  but  it  has  ibeen  the 
^neral  opinion  of  the  Judgesi  that  a  lease  of  unusual  endurance 
IS  not  e£Fectual  against  purchasers,  although  sustained  against 
the  heirs  of  the  grantor.  A  rent  or  tack-duty  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  lease,  to  render  it  valid  against  singular  siiccessc^rs:; 
but  even  when  affecting  heirs,  it  is  a 'rule  in  lavv,  that  in  order 
to  make  it  good,  a  lease  must  have  a  stipulated  yearly  rent.  The 
act  tn  favour  of  tenants  implies,  indeed,  that  a  rent  shall  be  paid 
for  the  farm,  as  it  declares,  that  '*  the  tenant  shall  remain  tiU 
•*  the  issue  of  his  term,  Jbr  such  like  mail  as  he  took  them  for.  ** 
Althou^  the  tack-duty  must  be  inserted  in  the  lease,  to  make  it 
effectual  against  a  purchaser,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  should 
be  the  full  value  of  the  subject ;  for  any  rent,  however  inade- 
quate, is  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute. 

The  ddedus  persorue  was  a  privilege  constituted  in  favour  of 
proprietors,  which  fettered  the  transmission  of  the  lease.  *  It 
bad  no  doubt  originated  from  the  prevalence  of  the  mihtary  sys<« 
tem^  at  a  tin>e  when  the  tenant's  personal  service  in  warfare  was 
important  to  the  proprietor.  At  such  a  period,  the  selection  of 
able-bodied  men  to  occupy  the  land  was  an  object  of  high  con- 
sideration to  a  feudal  baron,  as  his  safety,  and  that  of  the  te- 
nants themselves,  might  depend  upon  the  number  and  physical 
strength  of  those  whom  he  might  bring  into  the  field.  But  in  a- 
jQore  enlightened  age,  the  Jus  delectus  was  found  to  be  of  little 

i  lam  XMcUoaaiy,  Artie,  le  Lemse.        g  Erskine,  B.  li.  Ut  €.  sect,  liX 

*  £i«knw»  S.  ii.  tit «.  acd  13, 
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consequence  to  the  land-owners ;  and  accordingly  it  is  not  an* 
thorised  in  cases  where  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  subset  or  asngn* 
or  where  the  law  and  practice  imply  such  a  privilege.  In  leases 
of  nineteen  years  endurance,  the  jm  delectus  is  acknowledged  ; 
but  proprietors  commonly  guard  their  right  by  express  conditions. 
The  expediency  of  obliging  a  tenant  to  remain  fixed  on  the 
fubject  of  his  lease,  during  its  currency,  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned ;  and,  as  in  every  general  case,  exceptions  have  occurred^ 
where  the  obligation  has  been  injurious  to  the  tenant  without  be- 
nefiting the  proprietor.  Every  principle  of  justice  and  expedien- 
cy requires,  that  the  obligation  should  form  the  exception,  and 
that  the  general  rule  be  reversed. 
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On  Tithbs  akd  Poor  Rates,  in  so  far  as  they  are  afplica* 

RLE  TO  Scotland. 

By  the  Rev,  Dr  George  Skene  Keith. 

1.  Tithes* 

Tithes  are  not  paid  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  by  the  farmer ;  * 
but  a  certain  stipend,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is  paid  by  the  landholder 
to  the  established  clergymen.  Sometimes,  however,  where  the 
utipend  is  paid  in  grain,  the  farmer  is  bound  to  furnish  it  in 
kind,  if  the  clergyman  does  not  chuse  to  accept  of  its  value  in 
money* 

Before  the  Reformation,  there  were  in  every  parish  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tithes,  paid  by  the  farmers  and  other  occupiers  of 
land.  The  first  was  called  the  great  teindsy  and  consisted  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  that  was  sock  and  seythcy 
{u  e.  land  that  was  either  ploughed  or  cut  down  by  the  scythe); 
and  no  man  could  harvest  his  corn,  till  he  gave  intimation  to  the 
rector,  or  tithe  holder,  three  several  sabbath  days,  at  the  parish 
church ;  which  at  all  times  was  troublesome,  and,  in  an  unfav- 
ourable season,  was  a  most  oppressive  regulation.  The  second 
was  called  the  srnaU^  or  the  vicarage  teind^  and  consisted  of  the 
tenth  lambt  tenth  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and  certain  payments  in 
jnoney  for  cows  and  calves,  because  ten  of  these  were  seldom 
ibond  in  one  place.  The  bishop,  dean,  abbot,  rector,  or  other 
dignified  clergyman,  who  seldom  resided  or  discharged  the  pa- 
rochial duties,  drew  the  great  teinds ;  the  vicar,  who  almost  al- 
ways resided,  drew  the  small  teinds. 

This  was  the  state  of  teinds  in  Scotland  till  the  Reformation^ 
when  most  of  them,  from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  were  seiz- 
ed upon,  or  granted  by  the  Crown  to  certain  lay-proprietors,  who 
were  afterwards  called  titulars*  By  these  titulars,  the  teinds  were 
fiurmed  or  set  to  others  ;  but  being  exacted  with  much  sev<:ricy» 
a  new  system  was  established  by  the  decree t-arbitral  of  Char.  L^ 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred  by  the  titulars  and  others 
concerned ;  which  system  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  act  of 
tbe  Scots  Parliament,  passed  in  1633.  By  this  act,  instead  of 
two  species  of  teind,  one  fifth  of  the  land-^rent  is  declared  to  be 
the  whole  teind,  or  fund,  out  of  which  such  a  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  officiating  clergymen,  as  was  anciently  judged  pro- 
per by  the  Scots  Parliament,  or  their  commission ;  or,  as  now 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  their  decent  maintenance,  by  the 
X'Ords  of  Session,  who  are  perpetual  Commissioners  of  Teinds. 

*  In  Chap.  IV.  beet.  3.  §  4.  par.  2.  (note),  there  is  an  account  given,  of  th« 
ealy  remaining  instancre,  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  ia  Scotland. 
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Any  landed  proprietor  may  also  value  his  tetndt;  and  tihif  ▼altie# 
the  fifth  part  of  the  renul  at  the  time  of  Yaluation,  can  uitwer  be 
increased.     If  he  is  not  proprietor  of  the  tithes  of  his  estate,  he 
can  force  any  tithe-holder,  except  the  King  and  UniTersititSt  to 
sell  his^r^e  teinds  at  riine  years  purchase.*    The  mmister  of  die 
parish  can  draw  only  the  sums  of  money,  and  quantities  of  com 
or  meal,  awarded  by  the  court:  and,  at  the  distance  of  20  yean 
after  his  own  or  predecessor's  augmentation,  if  that  was  obtaiO'* 
cd  since  1807,  he  can  prosecute  ror  a  new  augmentation ;  (which 
the  Supreme  Court  may  either  refuse  or  grant);  but  be  never  can 
draw  more  than  the  Takued  teind.     Hence  the  tithe  laws  of  Scot- 
land, instead  of  being  hurtful  to  agriculture,  operate  as  a  sdnni* 
Ins  to  induce  the  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soih    The  Scouish  land* 
bolder  finds  his  interest  in  encouraging  his  tenants  to  improve 
their  farms,  by  reclaiming  barren  lands,  and  by  draining^  eo- 
closing,  and  manuring,  at  a  great  expense,  those  which  were  im- 
perfectly cultivated ;  because,  if  his  lands  are  once  valaed,  he  is 
not  liable  to  any  increase  of  his  teinds,  though  his  estate  woe 
raised  to  a  hundred  times  its  former  rent.     The  Scottish  fanner 
also  has  a  stimulus  to  improve  his  farm — ^when,  to  the  iccority 
of  a  lease,  he  has  exemption  from  all  tithes,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
sow  wheat  or  potatoes  in  his  cultivated  fields,  or  to  redatm  watte 
land  ;  because  no  tithe-holder,  whether  a  clergyman  or  lay-pro* 
prietor,  can  disturb  his  schemes  of  improvement^  or  claim  a  sfaaie 
of  his  profits.     In  England,  a  monied  man  may  sometimes  hesi- 
tate whether  he  shall  purchase  two  estates  of  1000/.  a-year^  or 
purchase  only  one  estate,  and  lay  out  a  sum  equal  to  its  improve* 
roent.    The  dread  of  the  tithe-holder  will  generally  prcvaul  <m 
him  to  purchase  two  estates,  and  allow  them  both  to  remain  on* 
improved.     But  in  Scotland,  the  tithe  laws  not  only  act  as  a  sti- 
mulus  to  improvement ;  but  also  operate  as  a  bonus  to  a  monied 
man,  to  induce  him  to  lay  out  a  sum  equal  to  the  purchase-mo- 
ney of  his  estate  in  improving  it  to  the  greatest  degree  of  whick 
it  is  capable.     It  is  chiefly  owing  to  our  tithe  laws,  that  (with  a 
soil  .ind  climate  inferior  to  England,  and  with  farmers,  who^  60 
or  70  years  ago,  were  in  general  still  more  inferior  in  skill,  in  ca- 
pital, and  in  industry )  we  have  been  stimulated  to  rival  the  ag>- 
Ticulture  of  our  sister  country,  and  even  to  equal  those  vrtio  wert 
formerly  our  masters  and  instructors  in  that  art. 

^  There  no  doubt  is  an  intricacy  in  these  laws,  which  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  litigation  ;  and  there  is  also  often  found  a  great  in-* 
equality  between  the  proportions  of  land-rent,  paid  as  stipend  in 
small  parishes,  compared  to  large  ones>  or  from  lands  wboso 
teinds  have  been  lately  valued,  and  those  of  which  the  teinds 


*  Free  or  unexhausted  teinds  are  wliat  remaiiia  of  the  tithes,  afler  payiiig  tfct 
a)inister*s  stipend,  lliey  are  sold  at  nine  years  purchase,  tiecause  sulgccS  t# 
pay  future  augmeBtations,  aad  therefore  of  precarious  valuei  In  sqiqb 
tke  price  is  at  *hf'  rate  of  six  years*  purchase. 
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men  ralued  long  ago;  as  also  from  land  where  the  proprietor  hs^ 
no- right  to  his  tithes,  compared  to  an  estate  of  which  tne  pro^ 
prietor  is  either  the  titular  or  tithe-holder*  But  these  inconvenir 
tneies  affect  only  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  not  the  occupiei)s 
of  the  soil,  and  occasion  the  lands  to  be  sold  at  an  inferior  price, 
bat  they  are  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  agriculture ;  because  if 
the  tithe  is  once  valued,  it  can  never  be  augmented  beyond  that 
valuadon,  whether  its  property  be  vested  in  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  or  in  any  other  landholder.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  tUbc 
register  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  kgal  polity  of 
Scotland^  and  save  much  trouble  to  the  court  when  augment' 
lations  were  granted. 

2.  Pbor*s  Rates> 

Though  there  are  laws  which  appoint  the  levying  of  assess- 
ments for  maintaining  the.  poor  in  Scotland,  yet  these  laws  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  they  are  re- 
torted to  in  comparatively  a  very  few  cases.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors must  pay  one  half  of  the  assessment,  where  any  such 
IS  levied,  according  to  the  valued  rent  of  their  respective  estates  ; 
and  the  other  half  is  levied  from  their  tenants,  according  to  their 
real  rents  at  the  time.  The  expensive  law-suits,  regarding  set- 
tlements, which  give  so  much  trouble  in  England,  are  very 
litde  known  in  Scotland.  The  only  regulations,  which  occur 
frequently  in  practice*  are,  that  a  person,  who  has  resided  three 
years  in  a  parish  before  he  became  a  pauper^  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  aid  from  the  funds  of  that  parish  as  shall  be  deeme4 
requisite  by  the  Session,  and  the  heritors  who  impose  the  assess- 
ment ;  ♦  and  that  if  he  has  not  resided  there  for  three  years,  he 
must  be  supported,  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary,  by  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  last  resided  for  three  years;  and  if  he  have  not  resid- 
ed in  any  parish  for  so  long  a  period,  he  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  pari^  in  which  he  was  born. 

In  idJStf  the  poor  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  fupported  by  the  collec- 
tions made  in  the  different  panfhes,  and  by  occafional  coUefUond 
from  humane  individuals,  or  from  thofe  churches,  which  either  are 
not  parochial,  or  are  not  on  the  Eftablifhment.  In  cities,  and  royal 
burghs,  a  nunaber  of  the  poor  have  a  title  to  receive  fupport  from 
the  funds  of  the  different  incorporations ;  and  of  late  a  number  of 
Friendly  Societies,  or  Box-Clubs,  have  been  found  very  beneficial 
.ia  all  parts  of  the  country ;  indeed  thefe  inftitutions  cannot  be  too 
much  encouraged.  In  calamitous  feafons,  liberal  fubfcriptions  are 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  ;  and  thofe  humane  contribu- 
tions, joined  to  the  weekly  colledUons,  and  other  parochial  funds. 


\  In  the  parishes  where  there  are  regular  assessments,  the  assessment  is  im- 
lp08ed«-o]k>cated— «nd  the  money  divided  among  the  poor  by  the  heritors.  Thf 
Mtsion  has  no  such  powers. 
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have,  in  nineteen  cafes  out  of  twenty,  prevented  the  introduflion  of 
regular  afleflments.  The  general  exemption  from  poor's  rates,  and 
the  very  favourable  tithe  laws  of  Scotland,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  late  rapid  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil.  While 
Bngland  pays  at  lead  four  millions  annually  for  poor's  rates,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Scotland  produces  to  the  amount  of  at  leaft  400,000/L  bj 
additional  labour  of  the  lower  clafTes,  which  would  not  otherwife 
have  been  exerted  ;  and  while  the  certain  refource  of  being  maintain- 
ed by  the  pari(h  leffens  both  the  induftry  and  the  economy  of  the 
lower  ranks  in  the  iifter  kingdom, — that  honed  pride,  or  indepen- 
dency of  fpirit,  which  renders  the  peafants  of  this  country  fo  a?erfe 
to  receive  public  charity,  produces  the  happieft  effefhs,  both  on  the 
charadler  of  the  individuals,  and  on  the  intereil  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  excites  induftry,  it  cheri(hes  filial  piety,  and  it  rewards 
paternal  affection.  It  is  accompanied  by  private  competence;  it  fup- 
ports  the  mind  under  adverfity ;  and  it  tends  not  a  little  to  promote 
public  profperity  and  opulence. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  in  populous  cities,  and 
large  roanufadluring  towns,  the  colle£iions  in  the  parifh  churches, 
and  other  parochial  funds  above  mentioned,  are  infufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  For  this  there  are  two  caufes ;  firft,  the 
increafe  of  poor  people,  who  crowd  to  fuch  places  in  queft  of  em- 
ployment ;  and,  next,  the  number  of  diffenting  congregations  who 
collect  only  occafionally  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  firft  of 
thefe  caufes  would  in  fome  meafure  be  prevented  by  more  generaUj 
employing  women  and  children  in  the  lighter  parts  of  agricultural 
labour,  which  is  already  the  cafe  in  the  beft  cultivated  diflri^s. 
The  fecond  would  be  remedied  in  no  fmall  degree,  by  appointing 
public  colle£iions  to  be  made  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  eftabliftied  or  not  eilablifhed.  For,  though  univerfal  tole- 
ration in  matters  of  religion  ought  to  be  granted  as  th6  right  of 
every  man  ;  yet  an  application  to  the  charitable  feelings  of  a  humane 
heart  ought  to  be  made  in  every  chriftian  congregation  ;  and  a  hap- 
py emulation  in  the  exercifes  of  benevolence,  which  would  arife 
among  the  different  cl^riftian  fe6is,  would  often  prevent  the  neceffity 
of  levying  afTefTments  for  the  poor.  Thefe  fhould  always  be  avoid- 
ed as  far  as  is  poflible ;  for  they  always  increafe  after  they  are  once  in- 
troduced. As  a  remarkable  example  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  the  fmall  county  of  Renfrew,  (where  the  population  has  beea 
nearly  quadrupled  fince  1 755,  and  where  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  refide  in  the  different  manufa<Eiuring  towns),  the  affefft 
meats  for  the  poor  in  four  pariflics,  from  1791  to  1794,  were  be- 
low 135c/.  annually;  but  that,  in  18 10  and  18 ii,  the  affefrmeuts 
rofe  to  4820^  annually,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  they  had 
been  only  17  years  before.  A  very  large  proportion  of  diffentersy 
and  a  number  of  churches,  at  which  there  is  no  weekly  coUe^oa 
for  the  poor,  in  no  fmall  degree  occafioned  the  great  increafe  of  pa^ 
rochial  affcfTments  in  thefe  four  parifhes. 
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A  more  particular  account  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  poor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  i6th 
chapter.  It  is  here  only  neceifary  to  remark,  that  the  afTeifments 
vrfiich  have  hitherto  been  impofed  for  that  purpofe,  do  not  exceed 
twopence  in  the  pound  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land ;  and,  if  the 
rents  of  the  houfes  be  alfo  taken  into  the  account,  they  are,  at  an 
average,  below  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  real  rent. 

If  friendly  focieties  were  eftabhfhed  in  every  populous  parifh,  utif 
der  the  infped^ion  of  the  magiftrates  and  the  heritors,  the  burden 
of  the  poor  would  be  but  little  felt.  If  that  plan  be  not  adopted, 
afleffments  may  become  neceifary  ;  for  in  bad  feaibns,  the  fnifery  of 
the  poor  is  often  extreme. 
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ON   COVENANXa      By  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

With  the  Form  or  a  Lease  recommended  by  him. 

The  fubjedl  of  covenants,  though  neceffarily  tending  to  oiinutiaey 
yet  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  evident  that  the  covenants  muft 
vary  in  every  diftridi,  and,  in  regard  to  fome  particulars^  almoft  in 
every  farm ;  but  there  are  fome  general  points  which  are  applicable 
almoft  to  every  farm,  and  thefe  it  is  propofed  briefly  to  date. 
*  I.  The  leafe  to  go  to  the  tenant,  and  after  him  to  any  member 
of  his  family  that  he  is  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  the  farm  not  to  be 
divided  into  fmaller  portions,  without  the  confent  of  the  landlord* 

It  is  fuppofed,  when  a  farm  is  let  to  one  individual,  that  it  is  of 
a  proper  fize,  or  ftandard,  any  diminution  of  which  might  be  high- 
ly inconvenient,  if  not  ruinous,  to  the  farm.  For  inflance,  if  a  farm 
is  divided  into  fix  fields,  under  a  rotation  of  fix  fhifts,  or  breaks,  it 
would  be  in  the  highefl  degree  prejudicial  to  have  one  of  them  takea 
from  the  farm  and  let  to  another.  It  may  be  proper  alfo,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  original  tenant,  that  the  farm  fhould  go 
cither  to  the  widow  or  to  the  eldeft  fon,  or  to  any  one  of  his  child- 
reti  to  be  named  by  the  father,  to  prevent  that  jarring  of  intereftt 
which  muft  inevitably  injure  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  proba- 
bly bring  the  whole  family  to  ruin.  This  was  fuggefted  by  an  ip- 
telligent  legal  correfpondent,  who  has  feen  infinite  mifchief  done  to 
a  farmer's  family,  where  this  precaution  was  negledled.  At  the 
fame  time,  fuch  a  flipulation  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  idea,  that 
the  widow,  or  the  fon  who  is  preferred,  may  he  obliged,  by  the  fa- 
ther's will,  to  account  to  his  family,  for  the  profits  of  the  capital 
expended  for  their  joint  behoof;  and  inftances  can  be  adduced^ 
where  the  net  proceeds  are  thus  divided,  in  certain  proportions,  a- 
mong  the  members  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  where  the  fargi  it  as 
well  managed  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  If  the  tenant  or  his  heirs  wifh  to  give  up  the  farm,  or  are  com- 
pelled by  bankruptcy  to  renounce  the  pofTeffion  of  it,  in  that  cafe, 
one  of  two  plans  may  be  adopted  :  i.  Either  the  landlord  (hall  have 
the  preference,  at  a  furplus  rent  or  price,  to  be  determined  by  arbi- 
ters mutually  chofen,  or  appointed  by  the  fherifF  of  the  county  ;  or, 
2.  It  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  that  the  leafe  fhall 
be  affignable,  or  the  farm  fublet,  for  a  certain  furplus  rent,  and  not 
for  any  premium  ;  5  per  cent,  of  which  furplus  rent  fhall  be  payable 
to  the  landlord,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  grant  that  privilege  ;  it 
being  underftood,  that  the  original  rent  was  rather  lower  than  might 
have  been  obtained,  had  the  farm  been  put  up  to,au£kion. 

Such  a  power  of  subletting,  it  Is  thought,  would  tend  to  throw 
much  additional  capital  into  the  agricultural  profession,  as  aotiTe 
men,  possessed  of  funds  for  the  purpose,  would  more  readily  enx- 
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hirk  in  a  business  in  which  they  could  make  progressire  adrancea 
in  wealth,  as  a  merchant,  instead  of  being  confined  to  mediocri- 
ty,  as  every  farmer  must  comparatively  be,  who  is  tied  down, 
for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years  of  his  life,  to  the  improvement 
of  any  particular  farm  whatever.  A  surplus  rent  is  preferable 
to  a  premium,  because  the  latter  would  exhaust  the  capital  of 
the  incoming  tenant.  Besides,  if  the  heirs  or  creditors  of  the  for- 
mer tenant  have  a  certain  surplus  rent  once  ascertained,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  disposed  of  at  its  value  in  the  market ; 
and  the  price  may  perhaps  exceed  what  the  incoming  tenant 
would  have  offered. 

3.  All  mines,  minerals,  metals,  coal,  peat,  marl,  limestone, 
and  quarries  of  all  kinds,  to  be  reserved  to  the  landlord,  with 
power  to  him,  or  those  authorised  by  him,  to  search  for,  work, 
and  take  out,  all,  or  any  of  these,  in  any  part  of  the  lands,  and 
to  carry  them  off  at  any  time ;  and  also  to  make  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  levels,  and  to  erect  houses  and  machinery,  when  and 
where  he  may  judge  requisite  for  such  purposes ;  the  tenant  be- 
ing always  allowed  deduction  from  his  rent,  or  to  he  otherwise 
paid,  for  any  actual  damage  *  done  to  his  grounds,  and  loss  oc« 
casioned  to  him  by  any  of  these  operations,  as  the  same  shall  be 
ascertained  by  two  neutral  persons  of  skill,  to  be  mutually 
chosen. 

4.  Full  power  reserved  to  the  landlord,  to  make  or  alter  roads, 
through  the  lands,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  estate ;  to  form- 
or  repair  boundary  fences ;  to  make  embankments  against  in« 
jury  from  the  sea,  from  Jakes  or  rivers ;  and  also  to  straightea 
boundaries,  and  to  exchange  lands  for  that  purpose,  eitlier  with 
any  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  with  any  of  his  other 
tenants,  not  exceeding  one-twentieth  part  of  the  farm  let,  or 
liiiy  pcHTtioB  of  it  specified  in  the  lease.  The  actual  value  of  the 
ground  taken  away,  or  thrown  into  the  farm,  by  these  means» 
after  being  ascertained  by  two  indifferent  men  to  be  mutually 
chosen,  shall  be  deducted  from,  or  added  to  the  rent.  Where 
there  is  any  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  new  roads,  of  the  ex- 
changes made,  are  done  invidiously,  the  arbiters,  in  such  cases, 
tQ  be  authorised  to  give  a  permanent  deduction  of  double  the 
rent. 

5.  The  landlord  reserving  a  right  to  cut  and  carry  away  grow-, 
fng  timber ;  and  also,  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  to  assume  possession  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands 


*  I  tihiok,  in  fairness  to  the  tenant,  if  he  gives  the  full  value  for  the  land^ 
that  it  should  be  actualy  and  not  surface  damage  alone.  If  the  tenant  does  not 
get  actual  damages,  he  does  not  get  fair  damages,  that  is,  compensation  fur 
damages  or  loss  sustained.  Powers  ijiould  be  reserved  to  the  tenant  to  quarry 
for  stones,  when  they  are  to  be  employed  upon  the  farm  in  builJing,  draining, 
&c. ;  to  dig  peats  for  fuel ;  to  quarry  lime ;  or  to  dig  marl  for  manure^  for  th« 
use  of  tlie  farm,  but  not  for  sale. ' 
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which  he  shall  choose,  for  being  planted  with  trees,  or  for  build'' 
ing  houses,  or  for  other  purposes,  provided  the  ground  so  taken 
shall  not  exceed  a  number  of  acres  to  be  specified  in  the  lease ; 
the  situation  and  boundaries  thereof  to  be  described,  in  the  most 
distinct  and  unequivocal  terms,  in  the  deed,  that  any  material 
injury  to  the  farmer,  in  carrying  on  his  operations,  may  be  pre* 
vented.  For  the  land  so  resumed,  the  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to 
St  deduction  from  his  rent,  according  as  the  same  shall  be  settled 
by  indifferent  men,  to  be  mutually  chosen ;  the  proprietor  being 
bound  to  enclose,  at  his  own  sole  expense,  the  land  so  planted, 
and  to  keep  such  additional  fences  in  repair.  * 

6.  The  landlord  reserving  all  fish  and  game  on  the  farm,  with 
the  sole  right  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  shooting,  by  himself,  hia 
gamekeepers,  or  others  having  his  authority  in  writing  ;  but  al- 
ways so  as  not  to  injure  the  land,  fences,  or  any  sown  or  planted 
crop,  and  being  liable  to  make  a  recompense  for  the  same,  at 
the  arbitration  of  two  neutral  men  mutually  chosen.  On  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  preservation  of  salmon  and  salmon  fry  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  attended  to. 

7.  The  landlord  reserving  power,  if  at  any  time  the  hoinea, 
fences,  gates,  and  drains  on  the  farm,  shall  be  found  in  great  dis" 
repair^  to  cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  proper  order,  and  to  charge 
the  tenant  with  the  expenses  thereof;  unless  he  (the  tenant)  shall 
execute  such  repair  within  six  months  af\er  being  required  so  to 
do,  by  a  notice  in  writing ;  i  or  denies  the  necessity  of  such  re* 
pairs :  in  which  case  the  necessity  thereof  must  be  settled  by  ar* 
bitration.  § 

8.  The  farm  to  be  cultivated,  manured,  and  cropped  in  a  fiur 
and  regular  manner.    One-fourth  in  turnip  soils,  and  one-sixth 


*  It  seems  unjust  to  throw  any  share  of  the  expense  of  making  or  repairing 
«ucb  feneea  on  the  tenant,  as  the  whole  benefit  of  the  plantations  goes  to  tba 
landlord,  unless  where  the  plantations,  and  the  fences  connected  with  them,  en- 
close and  divide  the  farm  in  a  proper  manner  ;  and,  consequently,  on  that  ac- 
count, an4  from  the  shelter  they  yield,  are  advantageous  to  the  tenant  himelf. 

t  It  is  impoffible  to  limk  the  time  for  executing  repairs  to  a  (hort  period,  for 
inltance,  one  month.  The  mechanics  or  laboiirers  in  the  vicinity  might  be  pre- 
▼ionfly  engaged.  A  fall  of  fnow  or  intenfe  froft  may  render  it  morally  impo^ 
fible  even  to  t^mmunct  the  repair  of  either  fences  or  drains,  with  a  fair  profpeft 
of  executing  them  economically,  or  even  io  a  bafmefi-like  or  iubftantial  man* 
ncr,  within  that  fpace  of  time.  Harveft  and  feed-time  flioald  alio  be  excepted* 
It  is  contended,  indcedi  that  the  daufe  (hould  be  cautiouily  worded,  £:>  ai  to 
prevent  its  being  turned  to  the  word  purpoies,  thofe  of  oppreiCon..  Arbitcrt» 
if  neceflary,  (hould  determine  whether  fuch  repairs  be  wanted,  else  a  tenant  may 
be  injured  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  landlord,  with  fair  intentions.  But  if  the 
landlord  (hoold  be  im  male  ammo,  what  elfe  but  eternal  vexation,  and  cnonmNis 
cxpenfe,  is  to  be  expcAcd,  without  benefit  to  either  party  ? 

5  Some  recommend,  that  in  addition  to  this  general  power,  there  (hould  be 
fixed  periods  when  the  proprietor,  either  by  himfclf  or  others,  (hould  aicertaiik 
the  flatc  and  progrcfs  of  improvement^,  with  refpeft  to  enclofnig,  &c  By  this 
Means  he  will  fee  whether  the  conditions  of  the  leafe  are  fairly  fulfilled,  and  will 


I 
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in  clay  lands,  to  be  in  grass,  and  the  same  proportions  of  the 
farm  to  be  left  in  grass,  properly  sown  down  with  clover  and  grass 
seeds,  and  that  in  regular  fields  or  divisions,  each  consisting  of 
at  least  acres.     During  the  three  last  years  of  the  lease, 

one- fourth  part  of  the  land  in  tillage  to  be  under  a  fallow  or  a 
green  crop,  sown  in  drills,  and  properly  manured  with  lime  or 
dung ;  and  no  two  crops  of  white  grain  to  succeed  each  other, 
without  a  fallow  or  green  crop  intervening,  unless  justified  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  some  unforeseen  necessity ;  in  ^hich 
case  it  may  be  permitted,  for  one  year,  if  the  required  propor- 
tion of  land,  in  grass,  and  green  crop  and  fallow,  is  produced  in 
another  part  of  the  &rm. 

9.  All  the  straw  growing  yearly  on  the  farm,  to  be  consumed 
on  it,  and  the  dung  made  therefrom  to  be  regularly  laid  on  the 
lands ;  but  in  case  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  has  been  brought 
in  the  course  of  any  one  year  to  the  farm,  from  any  neighbour-^ 
ing  town  or  village,  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  may  be  sold  from 
it,  either  the  succeeding  year,  or  the  one  after.  * 

10.  The  straw  of  the  last  crop  to  belong  to  the  incoming  te- 
nant, in  lieu  of  the  expense  of  cutting  down  the  crop,  and  the 
dung  of  the  last  crop  to  be  left  on  the  farm,  and  sold  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  at  the  average  price  of  the  district,  provided  the 
outgoing  tenant  paid  for  the  dung  at  his  entry. 

11.  The  tenant  to  make  good  any  damage  that  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  fire ;  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  landlord,  the 
tenant  to  keep  his  houses  and  offices  constantly  insured,  in  some 
respectable  insurance  office,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ; 
8udi  insurance  to  be  at  his  sole  expense,  the  evidence  thereof 
to  be  produced  when  required ;  and  in  case  of  neglecting  such 
insurance,  for  the  space  of  six  months,  afler  due  notice  in  writ- 
ing* a  penalty  of  50L  to  be  exigible. 

12.  The  rent  agreed  upon,  to  be  payable  by  equal  portions, 
half  yearly^  at  the  usual  terms  in  the  months  of  May  and  No- 
vember. 


have  it  in  his  power  to  (Hmulate  the  exertions  of  an  indolent  tenant,  and  regu- 
late and  corrc^  the  injudicious  operations  of  an  unflcilful  one.  But  this  can  only 
/  be  Dcceflary  where  the  tenant  is  of  a  doubtful  chara^cr.  Some  are  of  opinion » 
that  the  bcft  plan  of  efie^ng  this  object,  is  to  oblise  the  farmer  to  ftate  yearly 
in  writing,  if  called  for,  the  mode  in  which  every  feparate  6cld  has  been  cropped 
the  preceding  year. 

*  Many  intelligent  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  sale  of  hay  ought  never 
to  be  allowed^  more  than  that  of  straw,  unless  the  tenant  instruct  that  he  brings 
tiack  to  the  farm  as  much,  or  more  dung,  than  the  hay  or  straw  could  have 
-made.  Nor  ought  the  sale  of  turnips  to  be  permitted,  or  even  of  potatoes, 
except  under  similar  conditions.  It  may  be  said  the  tenant  would  ultimately 
hurt  himself,  by  depriving  himself  of  the  source  of  manure.  No  doubt  be 
would,  and  many  do;  but  this  is  no  consolation  to  the  landlord  for  the  dete- 
rioration of  his  property.  An  estate  may  be  much  impoverished,  by  selling  off 
the  hj»>',  turnips,  and  [lotatoes,  at,  or  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  lea^e. 
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Tkese  terms  are  fixed  upon  for  the  better  security  of  the  UmA* 
lord,  and  to  prevent  embezzlement  of  the  crop ;  but  three  months 
addittonal  time  is  in  general  allowed  to  the  tenanft,  to  duppese  -of 
the  produce  of  his  farm.  * 

13.  All  personal  services  to  be  abolished. 

14.  All  disputes  between  the  landlord  satd  the  tenattt  to  be 
settled  by  the  arbitration  of  one  or  two  men  mutuidly  chosen^ 
and,  in  case  of  variance,  the  arbiter  or  arbiters,  if  they  judge 
it  necessary,  shall  submit  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  some  emi-* 
nent  counsel,  at  the  mutual  expense  of  both  parties,  whose  opi- 
nion shall  be  final. 

In  order  that  these  covenants  may  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  no  legal  difficulties  may  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  teima 
agreed  upon,  the  subjoined  form  of  a  lease  is  suggested  by  e 
person  of  great  experience  in  that  department  of  the  law. 


Form  of  a  Lease. 

If  muft  be  obvious  that  the  form  of  a  deed,  where  there  is  ne 
real  tranfadion,  is,  like  fuppofed  cafes  in  law,  liable  to  the  rifle  of 
being  defe6liire  or  overcharged.  Where  there  is  a  real  tranfadiooy 
the  landlord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on  the  other,  have  each 
their  feparate  views  and  feparate  interefts ;  and  in  this  manner,  the 
agreement  is  prefenred  from  being  overcharged  on  either  fide.  Leafet 
alfo,  ihuft  ever  be  fubjedl  to  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  only 
Chofe  on  the  fpot,  and  interefted  in  the  tranfa^ion,  can  properly  re- 
■gtdate  or  exprefs.  It  was  thought  defireable,  however,  to  flcetch 
out  the  form  of  a  leafe,  containing  the  conditions  above  enumerated, 
by  which  the  parties  might  be  enabled,  under  the  dire^lion  of  pro- 
fiffiional  men,  to  fele^  fuch  claiifes  as  might  appear  to  tliem  ufeful 
or  proper,  and  to  rejedi  fuch  as  were  not  calculated  for  the.  circum" 
fiances  of  the  cafe. 


Lease  or  a  Farm,  adapted  to  the  conditions  above  expressed* 

Agreement  between  A  B,  proprietor  of  the  fubje6b  hereby 
fet,  ON  THE  one  part,  and  C  D,  on  the  other  part,  in  man- 
ner following  :  That  is  to  say.  The  faid  A  B  hereby  lets  to 
the  faid  C  D»  and  his  heirs,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family  that  he* 
is  pleafed  to  appoint^  or  afiignees,  under  the  fiipulation  after  mea- 


I 


♦  Where  the  clergyman  of  a  parish  receives  grain  in  kind,  the  tenants  on  am 
estate  ought  to  furnish  tlie  quantity  to  be  paid,  in  proportion  to  their  respoctive 
posscssionsy  to  be  allowed  for  it  as  part  of  their  rent. 
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tioBcd*— (j^  NotCy  p.  334,  vihere  that  plan  is  approved  of  J — all 
tad  whole  the  lands  of  &c.  &c.  lying  within  the 

ptrilh  of  >  and  county  of 

lind  that  for  the  full  and  complete  fpace  of  nineteen  years  and  crops 
from  and  after  the  entry  of  the  iaid  C  D  thereto,  which  is  herehy 
declared  to  be»  as  to  the  arable  lands,  meadows,  and  pa  (lures,  at  the 
reparation  of  this  prefent  crop  from  the  ground,  and  as  to  the  houfes^ 
at  the  term  of  Whitfunday,  both  in  the  year  ;  under  the 

following  refervations  to  the  faid  A  B,  his  heirs  or  aflignees. 

1 .  Full  power  to  fearch  for  and  work  coal,  and  other  minerals  or 
metals,  to  quarry  Kme  and  free-ftone,  and  to  dig  marl  or  peats,  in 
any  part  of  the  lands  hereby  fet,  and  to  apply  the  fame  to  his  or 
their  ufe  ;  with  power  alfo  of  making  roads,  aqueducls  and  levels^ 
or  of  building  houfes,  or  erecting  machinery  neceffary  for  fuch  ope- 
rations ;  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids  being  always  bound  and  o- 
bliged  to  pay  to  the  faid  C  D  and  his  forefaids,  the  real  adual  da« 
mage  that  may  be  done  to  the  grounds  by  the  exercife  of  the  above 
|>ower8,  as  the  fame  ihall  be  determined  by  arbitration,  in  the  man- 
ner after  mentioned. 

2.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B,  and  his  forefaids,  to  ftraighten 
and  alter  the  marches  of  the  faid  lands  with  thofe  of  the  adjoining 
lands ;  and  if  it  fhall  happen,  in  confequence  of  fuch  alteration  of 
the  march  of  the  faid  farm,  that  any  ground  fiiall  be  added  thereto, 
or  taken  therefrom,  then  the  rent  of  fuch  ground  fhall  be  afcertained 
f)y  two  perfons  to  be  chofen  in  manner  forefaid,  and  the  fame  (hall 
form  cither  an  addition  or  deduAion  from  the  above  rent,  as  the  cafe 
may  happen. 

3.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B,  and  his  forefaids,  at  any  time 
during  the  cinrency  of  this  leafe,  to  cut  dnd  carry  away  growing 
ihhber,  and  alfo  to  aflume  the  poiTeflion  of  fuch  part  or  parts  of  the 
tands  hereby  fet,  as  he  (hall  think  beft>  whatever  the  form  or  fitua- 
tjon  of  them  may  be,  for  the  purpofe  of  planting  the  fame  with 
trees,  protiding  that  the  part  or  parts  fo  taken  (hall  not  in  whole 


*  As  by  Uhs  destination,  unless  where  the  tAtnt  has  a  power  of  assigning, 
^e  tenant  cannot  name  an  heir,  and  therefore  the  farm  may  fall  into  tlie  hands 
of  heirs  portioners,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all  parties,  or  into  the  .hand  of 
jud  elder  son  not  educated  as  a  fanner,  it  ought  to  be  well  considert^d,  whether 
tills  clause  ought  not  to  be  difiercntly  expressed ;  as,  for  instance,  '  To  the  said 
**  C  D  and  his  heirs,  legal  or  voluntary,  he  being  hereby  entitled  to  assifm  thii« 

*  lease  for  this  purpose,  and  to  this  extent  alone :  But  declaring,  that  it  shall 
-*  not  go  to  heirs  portioners,  nor  b^  in  any  shape  parcelled  out;  and  failing  of 

*  the  destination  of  the  tenant,  the  lease  shall  go  to  the  eldest  heir  female  in 
**  cuocesdon,  whole  and  entire,  but  under  the  burden  of  a  proportional  allow- 

*  mace  to  the  other  sisters,  as  fixed  by  her  father,  or  at  the  sight  of  the  Judge 
'  Ordinary,  the  said  eldest  h^  finale,  by  accepting  of  the  preference  hereby 

*  given  to  her,  being  bound  to  make  tl^e  allowance,  as  the  same  shall  be  asierr 

*  tained  by  the  father's  settlcnient,  or  by  the  said  Jnilge  Ordinary,  citt.cr  by  a 

*  slump  sum,  or  by  annual  paymenlSi  as  shall  be  inost  consistent  with  tht;  situa- 

*  lion  of  the  parties. ' 
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exceed  the  number  of  Scots  acres,  and  that  twelve 

months  previous  notice  (hall  be  given  to  the  tenant,  of  the  £ud 
A  B's  intention  to  aflume  the  fame ;  and  the  faid  C  D  being  en- 
titled to  a  dedu6iion  from  the  rent  of  faid  farm,  as  the  fame  (hall  be 
afcertained  by  arbiters  in  the  manner  herein  after  mentioned ;  and 
the  faid  A  B  being  bound  to  fence  and  enclofe  fuch  planting  in  a 
fufficient  manner  at  his  own  expenfe. 

4.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids,  to  make  or  alter 
roads  through  the  lands  for  the  accommodation  of  his  eftate,  to  make 
embankments  againft  injuiy  from  the  fea  {or  Jrom  rivers)  i  to  drain 
lochs  or  marfhes  on  his  eftate,  by  driving  drains  through  the  lands 
hereby  fet,  or  by  other  operations  fitted  to  attain  that  objed,  in 
the  manner  and  diredion  which  honajide  may  be  found  bed  to  an* 
fwer  the  purpofe ;  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids  being  always 
bound  to  make  up  to  the  faid  tenant  any  furface  damage  that  may 
arife  from  the  operations  in  roads,  embankments,  drains,  or  other- 
ways  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  difference,  at  the  fight  of  arbiters  mu- 
tually chofen  in  manner  forefaid,  and  with  the  powers  hereby  given 
tQ  arbiters  and  overfmen :  But  if  fuch  operations  fhall  appear  to  the 
faid  arbiters  or  overfmen  to  have  been  done  unneceffarily  or  invidi- 
oufly,  they  or  he  fhall  be  empowered,  as  they  are  hereby  fpecialljr 
empowered,  to  award  to  the  tenant  double  the  amount  of  the  ac- 
tual damages,  for  fuch  unneceflary  or  invidious  operations. 

And,  5.  Full  power  to  the  faid  A  B  and  his  forefaids,  or  to  thofe 
deputed  by  them,  or  having  his  or  their  authority  in  writing,  the 
right  of  fifhing,  fowling,  (hooting,  courfing,  and  hunting  on  the  lands 
and  others  hereby  fet,  with  every  other  ufe  and  power  of  recrea- 
tion competent  to  a  landlord  by  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  but  always 
at  the  proper  feafons  of  the  year  for  fuch  fports,  and  fo  as  not 
to  injure  the  land,  fences,  or  any  fown  or  planted  crop:  And  where 
any  injury  has  been  fuftained  by  the  faid  tenant  from  any  of  thefe 
caufes,  he  (hall  receive  a  full  recompense  for  fuch  damage,  as  the 
fame  (in  cafe  of  any  difference)  (hall  be  afcertained  by  two  arbiterst 
chofen  in  the  manner  and  with  the  powers  forefaid. 

Which  tack  above  written  the  faid  A  B  binds  and  obliges  him^ 
his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  Ikpder  the  refervations  forefaid,  to  warrant 
to  the  said  C  D  and  his  fore(aids,  at  all  hands,  and  again  ft  all  dead- 
ly, as  law  will. 

For  which  causes,  and  on  the  other  part,  the  faid  C  D 
BINDS  and  OBLIGES  himfeir,  his  heirs,  executors*  and  fucceffors 
whomfoever,  to  the  obligations  hereinafter  contained. 

I.  To  pay  to  the  faid  A  B,  his  heirs  and  aifignees,  the  fum  of 

Sterling  of  yearly  rent  for  the  fubjeAs  hereby  let, 
at  Whitfunday  and  Miirtinmas,  by  equal  portions,  beginning  the 
firft  term's  payment  of  the  faid  rent  at  Candlemas  1815,  and  the 
next  term's  payment  at  Lammas  thereafter,  for  crop  and  year  1814  ; 
and  fo  forth,  yearly  and  termly,  during  the  currency  of  this  leafe, 
with  a  fifth  part  more  of  each  term's  rent  of  hquidatcd  expenfes  in 
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cafe  of  failure^  and  the  legal  intereft  of  each  term's  rent  from  and 
after  the  refpe^ve  terms  of  payment  during  the  not-payment  of  the 
fame. 

2.  To  deliver  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  the  pari(h  of  »  the 
proportion  of  vidual-iltpend  payable  to  him  from  the  fubjefks  hereby 
Utf  the  faid  A  B  and  bis  forefaids  being  obliged  to  give  a  difcount 
lo  the  faid  tenant  and  his  forefaids  out  of  the  rent  above  specified^ 
for  the  quantity  of  vidua!  fo  delivered,  according  to  the  fiars  of  the 
county. 

3.  To  pay  the  proportion  of  fchoolmafter's  falary,  and  ground* 
officer's  dues  payable  from  the  lands  hereby  fet. 

4.  To  coniume,  by  his  cattle,  the  whole  hay  and  draw  that  ihall 
be  raifed  on  the  faid  farm  ;  and  that  he  (hall  not  fell  nor  otherwife 
difpofe  of  any  part  thereof,  unkfs  in  fo  far  as  he  may  have  purchafed 
dung  for  the  ufe  of  the  farm  ;  in  which  cafe,  a  quantity  of  hay  or 
ftraw  equivalent  thereto  may  be  difpofed  of. 

5.  To  apply  to  the  lands  hereby  fet  the  whole  dung  made  there- 
on ;  and  properly  to  labour,  manure,  and  crop  the  fame  in  a  fair  and 
regular  manner  ;  and  to  ufe  all  proper  means  for  mehorating  and  iv^ 
proving  the  fame  ;  and  more  efpecially  to  improve  the  roads  on  the 
laid  farm  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  to  repair  number  of  yards 
every  year,  if  neceffary. 

6.  To  have  one-fourth  part  of  the  farm,  or  more,  in  grafs  f  (xohere 
it  is  of  a  turnip  soil^  and  inhere  the  soil  is  clayy  one^sixth  part  only  in 
grass)  ;  and  the  fame  proportion  of  the  farm  fhall  be  left  in  grafs^ 
properly  fown  down  with  clover  and  grafs  feeds,  at  the  expiry  of 
the  faid  leafe. 

7.  To  have,  during  the  three  laft  years  of  the  leafe,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  land  in  tillage,  under  fallow,  or  laid  down  with  a  green 
crop,  properly  manured  with  lime  or  dung,  and  fown  in  drills ; 
and  not  to  take  two  white  crops  running,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  green  crop,  unlefs  juftified  by  circumftatices  of  unforefeen  ne- 
jceffity,  and  that  only  for  one  year,  and  under  the  exprefs  condition 
that  the  required  proportion  of  grafs  and  green  crop  and  fallow  (hall 
be  produced  in  another  part  of  the  farm  :  And  in  regard  the  rent 
before  mentioned  is  stipulated  in  consideration  of  this  method  of 
culture  being  invariably  adhered  to,  therefore,  in  case  the  said  CD 
or  his  foresaids  shall  crop  the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  is  hereby  prescribed,  the  said  C  D  binds 
and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids  to  pay  ta  the  said  A  B  or  hia 
foresaids,  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday  after  every  such  crop,  the 


f  In  some  leases  a  plan  of  management  is  inserted ;  but  many  consider  it 
more  advisable,  where  the  tenant  is  a  person  of  skill,  character,  and  capital,  to 
leave  this  to  his  judgment,  and  to  bind  him  down  to  those  regulations  only 
wfaidi  may  secure  the  landlord  against  any  danger  from  the  land  being  ex- 
hausted, at  tfa!e  terrainatiun  of  the  lease ;  which  is  effectually  prevented,  by  en- 
forcing an  alternate  white  and  green  crop.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  pr*- 
portioD  of  the  turn,  in  grass  should  b«  a  third. 
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ftum  of  of  additional  rent  for  each  acre  that  shall  hare 

been  so  miscropped,  and  which  additional  rent  shall  be  subject 
to  no  modification  ;  and  yet  the  tenant  shall  not,  on  the  offer  of 

E'  ayment  of  such  additional  rent,  have  a  right  to  miscrop  or  mis* 
ibour  the  said  farm  contrary  to  the  rules  above  laid  down. 

8.  To  allow  the  incoming  tenant  to  sow  grass-seeds  in  that  part 
of  the  farm  on  which  grass  seeds  ought  to  be  sown,  and  that 
without  any  pa3maent  or  deduction  of  rent. 

9.  To  uphold  and  keep  in  repair  the  houses  and  offices  on  the 
farm,  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  which  are  now  declared 
by  both  parties  to  be  in  sufficient  order,  and  are  ascertained  to 
be  worth  L.  sterling  ;  and  at  the  expiry  tbereofy  the 
said  whole  houses  shall  be  again  valued  and  apprised  by  two  per- 
sons, one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party ;  and  in  case  the  valuatioa 
at  the  expiry  of  this  lease  shall  fall  short  of  the  foresaid  valua* 
tion,  the  said  C  D  binds  and  obliges  himself  and  his  foresaids, 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  to  the  said  A  B  or  his  fore- 
saids ;  but  in  case  the  valuation  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  shall 
•cceed  the  said  sum  of  Sterling,  the  said  C  D  and  his 
foresaids  shall  have  a  claim  for  the  value  of  such  meliorations, 
not  exceeding  the  sum  of  Sterling,  with  a  reasonable 
deduction  to  the  landlord,  if  money  has  been  depreciated,  since 
the  value  of  the  buildings  were  originally  estimated. 

10.  To  make  good  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  houses 
or  offices  of  the  farm  by  fire ;  and,  for  the  said  A  B's  further  se^ 
curity,  to  insure  the  same  against  any  loss  by  fire,  to  the  extent 
of  upop  their  own  expense  ;  and  shall  produce  the  evi* 
dence  of  such  insurance  having  been  made,  when  required,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  neglecting  the  same. 

11.  To  preserve  the  inclosures  and  fences  of  the  said  lands  in 
a  proper  manner,  during  the  currency  of  this  lease,  by  regularly 
repairing  any  breaches  that  may  happen  in  the  same ;  and  also 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  cut  and  make  pro- 
]i)er  ditches  and  drains  through  the  subjects  hereby  let:  Declar- 
ing, that  in  case  the  said  C  D,  or  his  foresaids,  shall  neglect  regu- 
larly to  repair  the  breaches  that  may  happen  in  the  fences,  or  to 
cut  and  make  proper  drains,  \7ithin  one  month  after  he  or  they 
shall  be  required  so  to  do  by  the  said  A  B,  or  his  foresaids,  then, 
and  in  that  case,  the  said  A  B,  or  his  foresaids,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  employ  proper  persons  to  execute  the  same ;  and  the  said  C  D 
binds  and  obliges  htm,  and  his  foresaids;  to  pay  to  the  said  A  B, 
or  his  foresaids,  the  amount  of  the  expense  so  incurred,  on  pro- 
duction of  the  workmens'  accounts  and  receipts,  without  fur- 
ther proof:  And  further  declaring,  that  the  said  inclosures 
and  fences,  the  value  gf  which  at  the  date  tliereof  was  ascertain- 
ed to  amount  to  Sterling,  shall  be  valued  at  the  expiry 
of  this  lease,  and  the  deterioration,  if  any,  paid  by  the  said  C  D, 
and  his  fores4ids,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  houses 
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abdve  mentioned ;  or  any  meliorations,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding Sterling. 

12.  To  protect  all  trees  planted,  and  to  be  planted  on  the  said 
farm,  in  Tirtue  of  the  said  reserved  powers,  during  the  jcurrency 
of  this  lease. 

13.  To  give  over  to  the  incoming  tenant  the  whole  dung  that 
may  be  remaining  unused,  (together  with  the  crop  of  turnips  that 
shall  be  on  the  £iifm  at  the  expiry  of  the  leasee  if  the  entry  is  at 
Martinmas),  the  value  of  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  two  per- 
sons, one  to  be  chosen  by  ea<h  party.  *     And, 

li.  To  remove  him  or  themselves,  their  servants  and  stock* 
ing,  from  the  possession  of  the  subjects  hereby  let,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  lease,  and  that  without  any  previous  warning, 
or  process  of  removing  instituted  for  that  purpose. — (  Here  'wiUjbU 
low  any  addkimtal  obligation  on  the  tenant  tJiat  particular  circunh- 
stances  may  render  necessary » ) 

And  both  parties  bind  and  oblige  themselves  and  their 
foresaids,  in  case  any  dispute  shall  arise  betwixt  them  respecting 
the  true  meaning  or  intent  of  all  or  any  of  the  clauses  and  obtt- 
gations  herein  contained,  to  ref£r  the  same  to  the  determination 
of  two  persons,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  with  power  to 
the  said  arbiters  to  chuse  an  oversman,  in  case  of  variance  in  opi- 
nion, or  to  refer  the  case  to  some  eminent  counsel,  at  the  mutual 
expense  of  both  parties,  whose  judgment  shall  be  Hnal.  And  in 
case  either  party  shall  fail  or  delay  to  name  an  arbiter  for  set^- 
tling  such  disputes,  for  the  space  of  one  month  after  a  formal 
submission  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  and  he  shall  have 
been  required  to  make  such  nomination,  by  a  writing  under  the 
hand  of  the  other  party,  or  under  form  of  protest ;  then  and  in 
that  case  the  said  parties  do  hereby  name  and  appoint  £,  F,  G, 
H,  in  their  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  said  £  as  sole  arbiter,  and 
failing  him  the  said  F,  as  sole  arbiter,  and  so  on  through  the 
rest ;  with  power  to  the  said  persons,  as  sole  arbiters,  in  their  or- 
der foresaid,  to  proceed  and  determine  all  questions  whatever 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  principal  contract ;  and  whatever  the 
said  sole  arbiter  may  determine,  either  by  final  or  interim  decree 
arbitral,  on  the  presentation  of  either  parlies,  they  bind  them- 
selves and  their  foresaids  reciprocally  to  each  other,  to  implement 
under  such  penalty  as  the  said  sole  arbiter  for  the  time  shall  an- 
nex to  the  decree  arbitral  to  be  pronounced  by  him. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated  betwixt  the  said  parties,  that  if  the 
said  tenant  shall  be  desirous  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  this 


•  It  is  sometimes  agreed,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
stable-yard  Hianure  made  during  the  winter  preceding  the  last  crop  he  grows, 
for  which  the  incoming  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  pay  a  fair  value. 

Again,  ^e  straw  of  the  last  crop  is  sometimes  given  to  the  incoming  tenant, 
in  return  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  cutting  down  the  cro)».  s 
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2.  EXPENSES. 
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X 

1 

o 

i 

I. 

1.  Bent   of    fi,^3   acres? 

Scotch,  at  908. 
a.  Wbeat  for  42  Bcres,T 

at  three  firlols  per 

B.  Hay    for    42    acres, 
seeds 

4.  Oats  for  43  acres,  at? 

1  boU 

5.  Beans   for  4S  ucres,? 

at  1  boll,  3  pecks  J 

6.  TVheat  for  42  acres, 

at  1  boU 

43 

- 

.. 

5( 

L.    t.    d. 

a[40fc  63     0    0 
42    0    0 
253.    52  10    0 
24s.    60    O    0 
40a.    S4    0    0 

J^    I.     d. 
24S8  to    • 

ZDl  lO    g 
2a*  IS   9 

610  16     « 
1333    0     B 

II. 
1.  Turnips  for  sefd.  at? 
a  lib.  per  acre        \ 
S.  B*ri'y   for  seed,    2? 

S.  'Wheat  for    seed,    17 
boll                          S 

4.  Hay  for  seed        - 

5.  Oats  for  seed,  5  fir-? 

lou,  2peck.          i 

31 

- 

- 

- 

6    6     0 

30t    in    0    C 

40s.    68     0    0 

63    0     0 

25s.    67   10    0 

Eitpen««         -        - 
Horw  com 

hsy      -        - 

(Sriiss  lOaciEs 

tares,  5  acres 

1041 

2000 

350 

251.  437  10     0 

io±  83  6   a 

160s.    80    0     0 
160..    40    0     0 

Smith  and  uTight-work 
Servanls,  17  men,  at  SHI 

3  men  and  a  bo 

Ti.mip  work,  &c. 
Horveil  irork,  &c. 
TKXWfli-liDddealE. 

a.year 
jr 

100     0     0 
80    0     ( 
300    0    1 

Prufit        - 

M87   12     8 
901      1     4 

'o 

a1  produce 

J?5888  14    O 

If  the  total  profit  is  901/.  Is. +d.,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  lZ.lSfc7d. 
per  Scotch,  aadl/.  6s.  Id.  per  English  acre;  From  that  profit 
the  family  of  the  tenant  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and  the  iaterett  cf 
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the  capital  employed,  which  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than 
6000/.,  roust  be  paid.  The  pro6t  on  the  capital  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  14-  per  cent. ;  an  interest  hardly  equal  to  that  to  which  a  far- 
mer is  justly  entitled,  considering  his  toil,  and  the  hazards  to 
which  he  is  liable,  from  the  seasons,  the  markets,  &c.^  On  this 
subject,  it  is  well  observed  by  Mr  Dudgeon  of  Prora,  that  if 
something  decent  is  not  made  by  skilful  and  industrious  farmers, 
it  would  injure  both  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the  public.  Ad- 
venturers of  a  different  stamp  would  occupy  the  farms  ;  and  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  agriculture  would  become  languid,  and  per* 
haps  expire,  f 

11. 

Of  the  Expense  of  cultivating  Arable  Land  in 

.  Scotland^ 

By  Mr  Hon,  of  Feuton,  in  East  Lothian. 

The  cultivation  of  any  given  portion  of  land,  is  affected  by  so  ma^* 
ny  different  circumstances,  that  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  which  can  be  made  applicable  to 
every  situation  ;<*^so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil^ 
whether  it  be  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,— «its  natural  position,  whether 
It  be  hilly  or  level, — ^also  on  the  season,  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry, 
and  other  circumstances,  altogether  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation,  or  of  the  wages  of  labour 
\r\  any  particular  district.  The  following  method  of  calculation^ 
however,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  truth,  in  esti- 
mating the  general  expenses,  over  a  whole  farm. 

The  capital  stock  necessary  for  a  plottghgate  of  land,  may  be 
reckoned  as  follows,  viz. 
A  pair  of  horses         -  -  -  -        L.  100     0     0 

Plough,  brake  and  harrows         -  -  -         7  10    O 

X^ng  and  close  cart,  with  wheels  and  axle         -  18  18     0 

Harness  for  horses         -  -  -  -8100 

Barrow,  grape,  spade,  and  shovel  -  -  15     0 

*  One-fourth  of  the  expense  of  a  thrashing-machine, 
with  fanners,  barn  looms,  drills,  scythes,  and  cart- 
ropes  -  .  -  .  -  S2     0     0 

10  sacks  for  carrying  grain,  at  3s.  6d.  each  -  1  15     0 

*  One  fourtli  of  a  roller  -  -  -         1     0     0 


L.  170  18     0 


f  See  The  Tliisbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  2.  p.  192,  2d  edit 
*  Upon  the  supposition  that  a  labourer  is  employed  for  every  four  plougl:* 
j|ate»  of  land,  as  aLiO  thnt  this  is  tlie  medium  size  of  farms  where  tlirashing- 
inilis  ond  rollers  are  employed,     llirashing-inills  have  now  liecome  so  cxp«tj» 
sive,  that  sume  fanners  would  be  indinei  to  add  ^£'10  to  this  itsuL  ' 
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The  annual  expenses  attending  a  plough  and  a  pair  of  hOrBe% 
are  as  follow : 
Servants'  wages  for  a  year  -  -  -    Li.  35    0    0 

80  bolls  of  oats  for  horses,  at  21  s.  per  boU,       ^  81  10    0 

$00  stones  of  hay  at  9d^  per  stone         -  •  7  10    O 

Clover  and  tares  for  summer  food  •  «         12    0    0 

Wright)  smith,  and  saddler's  accotrnts^  or  about  25 

per  cent,        -  -  -  -  .-  8  10    0 

Horsetax        -  -  -  -  -  180 

Road-work  -  --  -  -200 

Interest  2il  5 per  cent,  on  capital  stock  •>  8  10  It 

Interest  at  124  per  cent,  on  horse  and  thrashing  ikia- 

chine»  as  perishable  stock         -  -  -         16  10    0 

*  One-fourth  of  a  labourer  through  the  year        -  8     0    0 

A  woman  for  hoeing,  &c.  in  summer,^  and  cleaning 

corn  in  winter^  &c.  at  lOd.  a  day      -        -        -       .600 


L. 136  18  II 
Now,  if  42  Scotch,  or  62  English  acres  of  strong  land  be  al-^ 
lowed  for  each  pair  of  horses,  which  in  some  situations  may  be 
found  rather  too  much,  and  the  mode  of  management  adopted 
be  according  to  the  six-cOurse  ^ift,  this  will  give  35  Scotch,  or 
44  English  acres  under  crop,  upon  which  expenses  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  charged,  at  least  must  be  paid  from  the  pro- 
duce of  these  acres.  Dividing,  therefore,^  the  above  sum  pt, 
136/.  18s.  lid.  by  35,  the  number  of  productive  acres,  the  annual 
expense  for  each  acre  will  be  -  -  L.  3  18     2^ 

To  which  there  is  to  be  added  for  seed  ^  12    0 

l)itto  harvest  work  -  -  -  -        0  15     O 

Ditto- toUs^  custom,^  &c.  in  driving  grain  to  market       0     10 


L.5  16     2i 

Which  sum  h  the  expense  unavoidably  incurred^  upon  cvcrf 
Scotch  acre  under  crop,  independent  of  rent,  or  the  farmer's  pei> 
sonal  expenses.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  4/.  }2s.  9id.  per  E^nglisb 
acre.  There  are  certainly  various  other  expenses  which  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  produce,  such  as  repairs  of  houses  and  fenceSt 
making  drains,  purchasing  lime,  insurance  premium,  assessed 
taxes,  &c.  &c. ;  but  as  the  7  acres  in  grass,  out  of  the  35  in  the 
estimate,  will  not  require  near  so  much  expense  as  the  arable 
land,  the  sum  abote  stated  may  be  considered  as  a  faar  average.^ 
No  doubt  the  man  and  horfes  will  occafionally  be  employed  in  o« 
ther  bufmefs  befides  ploughing  and  harrowing,  as  driving  fuel,  ^rc  ; 
but  in  whatever  other  labour  they  may  be  engaged,  the  whole  ex-* 
penfe  necelTarily  falls  to  be  charged  upon  the  fields  adlually  under 
crop.  So  that  the  advantages  of  keeping  both  men  and  horfes  ac» 
titcly  employed,  whenever  they  can  with  propriety  be  in  the  field«^ 
it  perfectly  evident ;  for  whether  the  fallow  in  fummer  gets  tbnee 
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plotighingS)  or  fix^  or  any  other  operation  is  accurately  or  flovenly 
performed^  the  expenfe  is  nearly  the  fame  to  the  farmer. 

The  above  mode  of  general  calculation  can  eafily  be  npplied  t6 
every  fituation,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  acres  allowed  for  a 
plough 9  the  rotation  of  crops^  the  fum  expended  in  purchafing  C2h> 
pital  ftock,  or  the  annual  expenies  for  the  maintenance  of  man  and 
horfes ;  aS)  in  every  one  of  thefe  particulars,  fcarcely  two  men  will 
be  found  exadly  to  agree  in  their  computation. 

The  following  eftinmtes  exhibit  foinething  like  the  average  ex- 
penfe of  cultivating  an  acre  of  arable  Iand»  in  dii&rent  diftri^ls  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  as  fallows  upon  clay,  and  turnips  upon  dry  foils,  are 
confidered  the  bafes  for  the  rotations  upon  thefe  different  kinds  of 
foil,  the  efUmate  (hall  be  limited  to  the  expenfe  of  the  crops  follow* 
ing  thefe  two  modes  of  preparation. 

The  expenfe  of  raifirig  an  acre  of  wheat  after  fummer  fallow,  in 
the  Lothians  and  Berwickfhire,  on  the  fuppoiition  that  the  manure 
applied  is  made  upon  the  premifes,  and  no  lime  put  into  the  land^ 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows,  viz. 

1.  Six  ploughing?,  at  los.  6d.  each                 .  L.  3     3     b 
Harrowing  nine  double  times,  at  28.  each  -           0180 

2.  Rolling,  on  the  average  of  various  foils,  *  •             030 
Picking  and  gathering  root  weeds          .  -026 

3«  Twelve  tons  of  dung,  at  78.  6d.  each,  f  -          4  10    o 

Carriage  of  ditto            .              -             .  -0120 

Spreading  ditto,  by  women  or  girls         -  «          018 

Seed,  3  firlots,  at  368*  per  boll        •  -              i     7     O 

»  III! 

L. 10  17    z 

To  which  fum  the  rent  for  two  years  muft  be  added  ;  and  when  the 
ground  is  limed,  which  is  often  th£  cafe  once  in  twenty-one  years, 
,from  50  to  80  bolls,  at  from '28.  to  28.  6d.  per  boU,  is  applied. 
Taking  the  mediurh  quantity  and*  pric^,  with^  the  rent,  at  3/.,  the 
fum  freVjuently  expended  will  amount  to  24/.  68.  §6,  per  Scotch, 
•r  19/,  98.  2d.  per  Englifli  acre,  the  intereft  on  the  firft  year's  rent 
being  included. 

The  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  turnips  in  the  above  coua* 
ties,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 
iFour  ploughings,  reckoning  one  furrow  for  making  up 

and  another  for  splitting  down  the  drills,  at  10s. 

each  ploughing,  -  -  -  L.  2    0    0 

Harrowing  and  rolling,        •  -  «        -         1     1     0 

Carryforward,  X.3     1     0 


%Xn  stronff  clays,  where  three  horses  are  necessary,  and  three  or  four  roiU 
JKigs  are  required,  5s.  or  even  6s.  per  acre  must  be  charged. 

t  Goed  bom«-Kuuie  diuij^  may  be  worth  10s,  per  ton  on  the  premliee. 
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Brought  forward^ 
Gathering  root  weeds,  -  -  - 

Twelve  tons  of  dung,  at  Ss.  6d.  carriage  included. 
Spreading  ditto,  with  women  and  girlsj 
Sec»J,  and  sowing, 
Thinning  and  hand-hoeing  twice, 
Horse-hoeing,  .  -  -  -        . 

Which  IS  at  the  rate  of  L.  9    7     2 
per  English  acre. 

iThe  expense  of  raising  a  crop  of  turnips  in  Selkirkshire,  ac- 
cording to  Commtinications  to  the  Board  of  Agrkulcore  iii 
1804,  was  estimated  as  follows. 

The  first  ploughing  at  7s.  6d. ;  other  three  at  6s.  each  L.  1     S    6 
24-  carts  of  dung,  at  2s.  6d«  each,  •  -  3    0    0 

Four  horses,  each  at  5s.;  three  men,  each  at  Is.  lOd.; 

two  women,  each  at  lOd.,  two  days  work,       -  2  14    4 

Seed  is.  6d.;  six  hoers  at  lOd.  -        -        -        0    6    6 

Horse-hoeing,  -        -         -         -  -        -OlOO 

Amounting,  exclusive  of  rent  or  extra  manure,  to  L.  7  16  4 
per  acre. 

The  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of  turnips,  in  the  Upper  Wardl 
of  Lanarkshire,  is  extracted  from  the  same  authority  • 

Two  ploughings,  two  ridgings  equal  to  one  plough- 
ing, makes  three,  which  with  harrowing,  at  Bs. 
eachi 

25  cubic  yards  of  dung,  at  3$.  6d.        ... 

Carriage,  spreading,  &c.  -  -  .         - 

Sowing  seed  and  rolling,         •  -  *        - 

Hand-hoers,  -  - 

Horse-hoeing,         *         *        .  *  ... 

L.6  13    9 

In  the  Middle  atid  Lo^er  Wards,  the  cost  of  preparing  an 
acre  of  ttimips,  or  barley,  the  expense  of  which  is  considered 
about  the  same,  will  be  fully  one-fifth  more. 

In  the  dense  soils  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Wards,  the  ex- 
penses of  preparing  an  acre  of  wheat  by  summer  fallow,  is  near- 
ly as  follows. 

Five  times  ploughing,  with  harrowings,  .  L.  2  15    0 

40  cubic  yards  of  dung,  with  carriage  and  spreading,  11  10    0 
Seed,  sov^ing  and  harrowing  in^        -  m         -        1     3    O 

I  ^ 

L.15    8    t 
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Itlme  is  also  frequently  given,  six  chaldrons  of  which, 

with  carriage,  &c.  will.  cost.        -  -         -L.  4180 

To  all  which  the  rent  must  be  added. 

In  this  district,  the  priqe  of  dung  has  risen  from  Is.  6d*  the 
cubic  yard  in  1750,  to  4s.  a  yard  in  1804 ;  but  if  40  cubic  yard^ 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  raising  a  crop  of  wheat,  after  summer 
fallow,  the  price  roust  of  necessity  be  high|  or  the  sowing  of 
wheat  very  limited. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Survey  of  Aberdeenshire,  by 
Dr  Skene  Keith,  contains  the  first  expense  upon  entering  to  a 
farm  in  that  county  at  Whitsunday  1806  upon  a  new  lease  for 
nineteen  years,  with  the  subsequent  charges  incurred  till  Mar« 
tinmas  1 807,  when  the  tenant  had  harvested  the  first  crop,  eighr 
teen  months  after  his  entry.  Its  extent  is  190  Scotch,  or  239 
English  acres.  His  rent  is  1 70/.  in  money,  20  bolls  of  oat-meal 
(equal  to  10  sacks  of  280  lib.  avoirdupois),  and  4  bolls  of  bear  or 
bigg,  (about  three  Winchester  quarters.) 

At  his  entry,  he  brought  with  him. 
Household  furniture,  and  implements  of  husbandry, 

worth  .  -  -         -         .         L.  234     5    0 

He  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  tenant — 
For  melioration  of  his  farmhouse  and  offices,       -       880     0     0 
For  the  machinery  of  a  thrashing-mill,         .         -         4^     0     0 
For  hay  and  pasture  grass,  to  prevent  breaking  up 

the  land, 270    0     0 

For  old  corn  and  straw  of  crop  1805,         -  -         83     0    O 

For  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  bear  sown  after  turnips,    14     0    0 
For  seed  to  ditto,  --  --  -200 

For  grass-seeds  sown  among  his  corns,  and  putting 

them  in,         -  -  ...  -1340 


His  expenses  at  entry  were  in  all      -  L.  991  9    0 

His  six  horses  were  worth         -         -          -  •         150  00 

six  cows  and  two  calves,             -         -  -           50  0     O 

twelve  oxen,             -             -             -  -180  00 

-r—  twenty-two  other  young  cattle,          -  -         184  0     O 

He  paid  for  road  assessments  and  other  taxes,  -            4  0    0 


His  expenses  and  stocking  united  were  L.  1559  9  0 

For  the  first  six  months  after  his  entry. 

His  servants'  wages,  exclusive  of  their  board-wages,    35  0  0 

|iis  family  expenses,  and  board-wages  of  servants,       78  0  0 
His  fuel  cost,         -             -          .          ---900 

For  com  and  fodder,  ue.  com  with  the  straw,       -     154  0  0 

For  lime  got  in  the  last  six  months,             -            -       44  0  0 


His  expenditure  at  Martinmas  1803,  L.}879    9    (t 
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Brought  over,        L.1879    9    9 
In  the  course  of  next  year»  before  he  had  a  crop 
of  his  own,  he  paid. 

For  fuel,  meal  and  malt  to  his  family^ 

For  wheat-dted  to  a  small  patch  of  landy 

For  turnip  seed  in  eighteen  months. 

For  an  additional  horse  bou^t. 

Wages  for  one  year  to  six  men  and  three  women  ser- 
vants, -  -  -  . 

To  harvest  shearers  and  day  labourers, 

Farming  implements,  and  blacksmith's  and  carpen- 
ter's accounts  since  his  entry, 

Lime  in  1807,  •  -  .  - 

Incidents  and  travelling  expenses  to  his  servants. 

Total  expenses  and  value  of  stock, 

Wlien  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  fanner's  personal  ex« 
penses  are  added  to  the  above,  the  total  sum  will  amount  to  about 
2500/.,  or  13/.  3s.  2d.  per  Scotch,  or  10/.  10s.  G^d.  per  English 
acre,  partly  owing,  however,  to  his  having  entered  at  May,  in* 
stead  of  November. 

It  is  not  a  common  practice  in  Scotland,  for  the  incoming  te- 
nant to  pay  the  outgoing  one,  for  meliorations  upon  the  farm- 
house and  offices;  nor  does  it  often  happen,  that  so  large  a  stqn, 
as  noticed  in  the  above  estimate,  is  paid  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  pasture-grass.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  com- 
mon, in  all  tlie  arable  districts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant  to  reserve  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  for  turnips  or 
summer  fallow,  for  which  he  generally  pays  the  outgoing  tenant,^ 
according  to  what  it  might  have  been  worth  to  him  for  his  last 
crop,  which,  with  what  is  often  paid  for  cutting-grass  for  work 
horses,  and  for  any  dung  that  may  be  upon  the  premises  at  the 
term  of  entry,  always  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  ;  and  as 
all  the  other  items  of  expense  are  something  similar  to  what  eve- 
ry incoming  tenant,  in  all  the  lowland  districts  of  the  country, 
generally  has  to  pay,  the  above  estimate  presents  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate view  of  the  ordinary  expense  of  stocking  an  arable  farm. 
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Chap.  IV.    App.  No.  7. 

6n  thb  Capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  FAHMiKe 

Operations. 

Bj  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

AmoDg  the  expenses  attending  farming,  the  interest  of  the  ca* 
pital  necessary  to  stock  the  farm,  and  other  charges  to  which  a 
tenant  is  liable  at  the  commencement  of  his  leasey  are  certainly 
particulars  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
through  this  subject  minutely,  in  so  far  as  regards  each  species 
of  farm ;  but  from  the  following  estimate,  drawn  up  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  farmer,  (Mr  Dudgeon  of  Prora,  in  East 
Lothian),  it  will  be  seen,  what  articles  are  in  general  considered 
to  be  essential  for  an  arable  farm  of  considerable  extent,  and 
what  capital  is  necessary  to  commence  arable  farming,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  produce  of  the  farm, 
and  included  among  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

^itnate  qf  the  Sum  required  to  slopk  a  Farm  of  300  Scotch^  or 

380  English  Acres  of  Clay  Land* 

12  Plough-horses,  at  50/,        ....         L.600  0  0 

1  Supernumerary!          -             -             -             -  30  0  0 

1  Saddlerhorse,*  -  -  -  -  50  0  0 
Furniture  for  the  whole,            -            •            -  66  0  0 

6  Ploughs,  at  4/. 24  0  O 

12  Harrows,  at  1/.  7s.  -  -  -  -  ^  16  4  O 
6  Rollers,  1  of  stone,  the  other  of  wood,  covered  with 

plate-iron,  and  a  box  to  hold  as  much  weight  as 

make  them  equal,             -              -             -  10  10    0 

6  Close  carts,  at  15/.            ^              -              -  90    0    Q 

6  Long  ditto,  at  4/.  4s.          -          -          -          .  25     8     O 

2  Wheel-barrows,  at  1/.  Is.  •  •  -  -  2  2  0 
2  Hand  ditto,  at  5s«  -  -  -  -  .  0  10  Q 
Forks,  graips,  4fc.          -          -          -          -          -  3S0 

72  Com  bags,  at  4s 14    8    0 

2  Firlots,  atl/.          -        -        -        .        -        -  200 

Bam  looms,  rakes,  &c.        -        •        -        •        -  S  10    Q 

Thrashing-machine,  with  appendages^       •        -  200    0    Q 

@  Set  of  hand  fanners,  at  5/.         •        -        -        -  10    0    Q 

Smith,  for  supportmg  ploughs  and  carts,          -  21     0    0 

Wright,  for  ditto, 1500 

Pne-h^if  statute  road-mopeyi  at  408.  per  plough,  6    0    0 

Carryover        L,n89  15    Q 
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Brought  over  L.  11 89  15     0 

Six  Se7'vantsJor  1st  Tear. 

72  Bolls  oats,  at  258.         -         -  '       L.90    0  0 

18 barley,  at  50s.  -  -  27     0  0 

12 peas,  at  25s.         -        -        -      li    0  0 

i wheat,  at  40s.  for  stacker,  10  0 

OnQ  pair  of  shoes  to  sower,        -        -       0  10  0 


Horses, 

240  Bolls  oats,  at  24s.             -  L.288  0  0 

7  Acres  grass,  at  L.8,         -  -          56  Q  Q 

S tares,  at  L.7,             r  -         21  0  0 

)200  Stones  of  hay,  at  lOd.  r            50  0  0 


SOO 


133  10     0 


Seed  Com. 

Acret.  Bolls, 

Fallow,       50-0         -         •        L.    0  0  0 

Wheat,       50    -     37^  at  40s.  -          75  0  0 

Clover,       50-0  -            50  0  0 

Oats,           50     -     50  at  25s.  -          62  30  0 

Beans,        50     -     62*  at  25s.  -          .78  2  6 

Wheat,       50     -     50  at  40s.  -        100  0  0 


415    Q     I) 


365  12     6 


L.2103  17     6 


Lime  for  one  sixth  part  of  the  farm, 

50  acres,  -  -  L.500    0    Q 

3  Extra  scr\'^ants,  at  12s.  a- week,  for 

9  months,         -         -         -         -  6416    0 

400  Cubic  yards  dung,  at  3s.  t^he  price 
to  the  incoming  tenant,  (viz.  half 
price)         -  -  -  -  60     0     0 

Filling  and  spreading  the  same,  mak- 
ing 600  cart-loads,  at  3d.  -  7  10     0 

Shearing  and  leading  first  crop  on 

200  acres,  at  28s.  6d.  per  acre,  ^S5     0     0 

25  Cattle  for  wintering  in  the  ijtraw- 

yard,  at  L.  10  each,         -         -  250     0     0 

4  Milch  cows,  at  L.16,         -         -  64     0    0 
Interest  on  prompt  outlay  at  first  en- 
tering on  the  farm,  at  5  per  cent. 

for  5  months,  for  L.  900,  -  18  15    0 


1250     1     O 


Total,  L.3353  18  6 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  L.ll  :  3  i"! per  Scotch,  or  L.8  :  18:  \0\ 
per  English  acre. 

In  this  calculation  no  allowance  is  made  far  the  first  yearV 
rent,  nor  for  furniture,  nor  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  which 
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would  add  considerably  to  the  preceding  estimate ;  biit  the  amount 
•f  which  must  depend  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 

But  though  such  a  sum  is  necessary  in  a  highly  cultivated  dis^ 
trict,  where  the  farmers  are  opulent,  and  have  large  capitals  at 
command,  yet  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  a  smaller  sum  will  sufHce% 

In  the  county  of  Moray,  it  is  stated,  that  where  the  tenant 
has  to  build  houses,  and  enclose  the  farm  at  his  own  expense,  it 
would  require  3000/.  to  stock  220  Scotch  acres  ;  that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  13/.  13s.  p^  Scotch,  or  10/.  18s.  6d./7^  English 
acre :  but  it  is  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  half  that  sura 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  proprietors  were  to  build  the  houses, 
enclose  the  farm,  and  allow  a  sufficiency  of  lime.  For  these  ex- 
penses they  would  be  amply  repaid ;  as  tenants  of  small  capital 
would  then  embark  in  farming,  and  more  candidates  would  pre- 
sent themselves,  which  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  rent.  Be- 
sides, the  capital  of  the  farmer,  if  laid  out  in  buildings,  is  lock- 
ed up  in  permanent  works,  yielding  him  no  annual  return,  and 
in  which  he  has  only  a  temporar)^  interest ;  whereas,  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  for  both  parties,  that  the  farmer's  capital  were 
to  remain  at  his  command,  for  improvements  that  would  yield 
him  some  yearly  profit,  or  which  might  meet  the  failure  of  crops, 
and  other  casualties  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

In  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  where  the  farmers  in  general  en- 
ter at  Whitsunday,  and  then  get  possesion  of  the  houses  only, 
h  is  calculated,  that  it  will  require  10/.  per  Scotch,  or  SL  per 
English  acre,  of  capital,  exclusive  of  rent,  of  payments  for  fal- 
low done,  or  the  manure  to  be  purchased.  Besides,  the  family 
and  servants  must  be  maintained  for  eighteen  months,  and  the 
stock  for  about  twelve  months,  before  the  farm  produces  any 
thing  to  the  new-coming  farmer. 

In  Fife,  it  is  observed,  that  on  all  soils,  poor  or  rich,  the  least 
sum  that  is  necessary  is  two  years  and  a  half  rent  of  the  farm, 
free  of  debt.  Three  or  four  years*  rent  is  still  better ;  and  five 
years'  rent  can  be  profitably  employed  in  stocking  a  farm ;  but 
more  is  not  required,  unless  great  and  expensive  improvements 
are  to  be  executed. 

In  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  about  1600/.  is  required  t« 
stock  a  farm  of  1 80  Scotch  acres.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
8/.  ISs.^^r  Scotch,  or  7/.  2s.  5d.per  English  acre. 

In  Stirlingshire,  it  is  observed,  that  the  sum  required  for  stock- 
ing a  farm,  must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  farm  :  In  general,  however,  upon  entering  on  a  new 
lease,  a  farmer  requires  to  be  possessed  of  from  8/.  to  10/.  of  ca,- 
pital,  for  every  Scotch  acre  he  means  to  occupy.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  6/.  8s.  to  8/.  per  English  acre. 

An  intelligent  farmer  in  Mid-Lothian  informs  me,  that  in  the 
year  1754-,  he  stocked  a  farm  of  110  Scotch,  or  1S2  English 
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acres,  vfaich  in  those  days  required  ten  horses,  for  two  four«hor8# 
ploughs,  and  for  one  two-horse  cart  employed  in  collecting  ma* 
anre,  &c.  He  kept  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  expenditure, 
which  amounted  to  a  trifle  more  than  400/.  This  is  at  the  rata 
of  S/.  12s.  8d.  per  Scotch,  and  21.  18s.  2d.  per  English  acre.  It 
would  now  require  above  triple  the  amount  to  stock  the  same 
farm  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  horses  is  so  much 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  two-horse,  according  to  the 
improved  system  of  modem  husbandry,  instead  of  four-horse 
ploughs. 

Without  going  through  the  various  other  communicadon* 
which  I  have  received  upon  the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  adding  an  estimate,  drawn  up  by  a  farmer  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, of  the  sum  it  actually  required  to  stock  an  arable  farm  of 
200  English  acres,  which  he  entered  to  at  Whitsunday  1810. 

To  one  year's  rent,  at  1/.  15s.  per  acre          -        L..  350  0  0 

To  four  work  horses,  at  S5L  each            -             -  140  0  Q 

To  keeping  four  horses  for  one  year        -           ••  JIO  0  0 

To  two  carts,  at  15/.  each             -            -            .  SO  0  Q 

To  two  ploughs,  at  3/.  each        -            -            *  6  0  0 

Two  pair  of  harrows              -             .                ^  3  0  6 

To  harness  for  horses,         -         -        -        .        -  1500 

To  twenty  Highland  cattle,  at  51,  each,     -      -  IQO  0  0 

To  two  hinds,  for  one  year,  at  35/.  each,          -  70  0  Q 

To  a  boy,             -            .            -             -             .  8  0  0 

To  grass  seeds,  for  sowing  down  40  acres,  -  S^4  0  0 
To  seed  wheat,  for  20  acres,  10  bolls,  at  3/.  10s. 

per  hoW,  -  -  -  .  -  S5  0  Q 
To  seed  barley,  for  24  acres,  12  bojls,  at  2/.  5s.  per 

boll,  -  .  -  .  -  -  27  0  0 
To  seed  oats,  for  40  acres,  38  bolls,  at  1/.  IBs.  per 

boll,        -            ..p            ..            .  49  00 


^  ,       ,  L.967    0    0 

Peduct  from  this  ^0  acres  of  grass,  at  1/.  I5s.per 

acre,  ...  .  .  70    0    O 


L.897    0    Q 
Add  for  maintaining  farmer's  family,  taxes,  &c.        230    0    6 


^,  .  .     .  L.ll?7    0    Q 

The  above  is  the  sum  which  it  will  in  general  cost,  to  stock  si 
farm  of  that  extent,  with  some  variation  accordmg  to  circum« 
stances.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  5/.  12s.  8d,  per  English  a^re.  It 
is  contended,  however,  that  the  deduction  of  the  40  apres  oj 
grass  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  as  the  grass  is  a  par^  of  the 
Srst  year's  crop.  ^ 
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Industrious  tenants/ therefore,  eian  with  moderate  capitals,, 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged  hj  any  idea,  that  an  overgrown  ca« 
pital  is  necessary  for  taking  a  farm.  They  certainly  ought  not 
to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  nor  undertake  more  than 
their  capital  and  crfsdit  will  enable  them  to  go  through;  but 
where  the  rents  are  moderate,  and  the  landlord  is  disposed  to 
give  them  every  reasonable  encouragement,  from  6L  to  lOL  pef 
Scotch  acre,  according  to  circumstances,  may  suBicef 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Appendix,  No.  1. 

General  Observations  on  Implements  of  Husbandry  ; 

AND  AN  Account  of  the  Principal  Ones 

formerly  made  use  of  in  Scotland. 

Agriculture,  as  it  is  an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
is  also  the  most  extensive  of  all  manufactures.  With  the  ma- 
chines  which  the  ancients  employed  for  the  various  purposes  of 
husbandry,  we  are  not  at  this  distant  period  well  acquainted  ; 
no  particular  account  of  their  construction  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  our  times  ;  though  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  invasion 
their  mode  of  agriculture  was  probably  introduced  into  Great 
Britain.  The  best  manner  of  constructing  the  implements  re^ 
quisite  for  the  various  purposes  of  husbandry  was  for  a  lon|( 
time  neglected ;  and,  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  not  so 
much  attended  to  as  its  importance  merits ;  till  of  late  years, 
they  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  very  little  importance,  and 
unworthy  the  notice  of  the  scientific  artist.  It  was  imagined, 
that,  however  imperfect  the  instruments  might  be,  they  would 
answer  sufficiently  well  for  such  rude  purposes  as  breaking  up^ 
pulverizing,  and  cleaning  the  soil,  and  performing  the  other  o« 
perations  in  husbandry. 

The  construction  of  these  machines  appears  to  have  been  for 
many  ages  left  to  persons,  the  most  of  whom  were  probably  ig* 
norant  both  of  their  mechanical  principles  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion. For  even  the  plough  itself,  which  has  always  held  the  first 
place  among  the  implements  of  husbandry,  was  generally  made, 
till  of  late  years,  without  any  regular  plan  or  proper  rule ;  and 
its  form  was  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  every  workman  or 
farmer.  Errors  in  the  construction  of  agricultural  implements 
were  unavoidable  when  the  principles  on  which  they  ought  to  be 
constructed  were  unknown ;  and,  though  many  of  them  have  re- 
cently been  greatly  improved,  and  new  ones  invented,  yet  much 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  before  that  degree  of  economy, 
convenience,  and  utility,  can  be  generally  attained,  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  and  which  their  nature  and  importance  so 
particularly  require.  Valuable  additions  and  improvements  are 
indeed  daily  appearing  in  many  districts  of  Scotland ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  branch  of  mechanics  which  has  received  greater 
improvement  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  construction  of  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

Since  a  taste  for  this  most  important  of  all  arts  has  fortunate- 
ly been  cf  late  diffused  throughout  the  British  Empijej  men  of 
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jgreat  knowledge,  rank  and  fortune,  have  been  induced  to  patron- 
ize  it ;  and  persons  of  ingenuity,  mechanical  talents,  and  expe- 
rience, have  been  encouraged  to  exert  themselves,  either  in  the 
improvement  of  the  more  useful  of  the  old  implements,  or  in 
the  invention  of  new  ones. 

Among  the  variety  of  machines  and  instruments  thus  presented 
to  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist^  some,  no  doubt,  may  have 
appeared,  tliat  are  too  complicated  In  their  construction,  and  too 
expensive  to  be  generally  adopted.  Others,  perhaps,  from  want  of 
practical  information  in  the  inventor,  have  not  been  properly  ad- 
apted to  the .  particular  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  ; 
in  general,  however,  they  have  been  such  as  to  contribute  essen- 
tially to  the  improvement  of  husbandry.  The  backward  state  of 
cultivation  in  several  parts  of  North  Britain,  may  be  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  attachment  of  cultivators  to  such  implements, 
however  imperfect,  as  they  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using, 
in  preference  to  better  ones,  that  have  been  recently  invented  or 
improved,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  labouring  servants  to 
take  the  trouble,  by  a  few  trials,  of  acquiring  facility  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  new-invented  instruments. 

In  the  construction  of  all  sorts  of  machines,  especially  imple<- 
ments  of  husbandry,  the  principal  object  ought  to  be,  to  render 
them  more  perfect,  easy,  and  expeditious,  by  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  economy,  in  regard  to  the  labour,  and  also  to  the  ex> 
pense,  that  necessarily  attend  agricultural  operations.  No  doubt, 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  these  instruments  render  it  requisite, 
that  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed  be  of  a  durable 
quality,  so  that  the  labour  may  be  less  liable  to  interruption  frona 
their  accidental  failure.  But  though  the  implements  of  husban- 
dry require  to  be  of  a  strong  fabric,  they  should  at  the  same 
time  be  made  as  neat  and  light  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
necessary  strength.  They  ought  likewise,  as  far  as  convenient, 
to  be  few  in  number,  and  of  a  simple  or  plain  construction,  that 
they  tnay  be  well  understood,  and  easily  repaired ;  and  their 
price  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  poorest,  as  well  as  by  the  richest  husbandman. 

.  The  utmost  care  ought  always  to  be  taken,  to  reconcile  farm- 
lervants  to  their  use ;  as  nothing  has  operated  more  unfavour- 
ably to  the  introduction  of  new-invented  machines,  than  the  a- 
Version  shown  by  the  lower  ranks  to  do  justice  to  such  inven^ 

.  tTons.  Besides,  as  farm  servants  often  change  their  place  of  re- 
sidence, when  they  find  any  tools  with  which  they  are  unac- 
quainted, they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  commit  abuses, 
either  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  and  perhaps  from  both,  even 
with  the  more  perfect  instruments,  which  they  considered  as  in- 
novations on  the  common  old  tools  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using.  Bnt  though,  in  any  particular  situation,  the 
number  of  implcp?«enta  dc(?mcd.  requisite  ia  the  practice  oi  hva- 
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bundiy  may  not  be  gteat^  yet  it  may  be  of  some  consequence  t« 
know  the  nature  of  those  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
go  that  liny  local  improvement  may  be  extended  to  the  country 
Mt large. 

In  ordet*  to  explain  more  clearly  the  advantages  to  be  derited 
from  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  short  account  of  those  formerlv  made  use  of  in  Scotland ; 
Home  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  m  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  and  probably  are  of  the  same  construction,  as 
when  agriculture  was  first  introduced  into  those  districts. 

Plough  made  use  of  in  the  Hebrides. 

What  is  generally  termed  the  Hebridian,  or  Highland  plough, 
is  a  very  feeble  instrument.  It  (Consists  of  a  beam,  and  only  one 
stilt,  or  handle,  by  which  it  is  directed.  A  slight  mouldboard 
is  fastened  to  this  beam  and  handle,  in  a  very  superficial  man- 
ner ;  the  coulter,  and  sock  or  share,  being  bound  together  by  a 
ring  of  iron.  To  this  feeble  plough,  are  generally  yoked  tout 
horses  a-breast ;  the  driver,  having  the  reins  fastened  to  a  cross 
stick,  or  rod,  walks  before  tlie  horses  ;  the  ploughman  holding 
the  handle,  walks,  not  behind,  but  by  the  lefl  hand,  or  lan£ 
side  of  the  plough,  directing  it  with  one  hand ;  and  another 
man  follows  with  a  spade,  to  lay  up  the  slice  of  earth  cut 
off  by  the  plough  from  the  firm  land :  The  want  of  a  proper 
mouldboard  must  be  the  reason  why  this  additional  man  is  re- 
quired to  finish  the  furrow.  All  the  work  performed  by  this  im- 
perfect implement,  which  occupies  thre^  men  and  four  horses, 
ought  to  be  performed  with  ease,  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  by 
ime  man  and  two  ordinary  horses,  in  the  same,  or  in  a  much  less 
space  of  time.  A  similar  plough  is  conunon  in  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

The  Ristlb,  or  Sickle  Plough. 

This  machine  is  of  the  same  shape,  and  also  about  the  sixe 
•f  the  Hebridian  Plough,  having  a  beam  and  only  one  handle. 
It  has  no  sock  or  share,  and  its  coulter  is  nearly  m  the  form  of 
a  reaping  hook,  but  stronger ;  and  it  is  commonly  drawn  by  one 
horse.     Two  men,  however,  are  employed  in  working  it ;  one  of 
them  drives  the  horse,  and  the  other  directs  the  Ristle,  the  coul* 
ter  of  which  cuts  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  ground.    This  imple- 
ment, in  its  use,  resembles  the  modern  Scarificator,  for  it  if  - 
drawn  before  the  plough,  in  order  to  cut  the  tough  sward  of 
old  leasi  or  any  roots,  which  would  obstruct  the  progress,  or 
be  apt  to  break  so  feeble  a  plough  as  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  used   in   the  Hebrides,  and  Northern  Islands.     Immedi*  ' 
ately  following  the  Ristle,  may  be  seen  the  Hebridian  plough, 
commonly  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  attended  by  three  men. 
Thus  five  men,  and  five  horses,  are  frequently  employed  in  tl^e 
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tillage  of  a  lea  field,  which,  with  a  proper  plough,  should  occif^ 
py  only  one  man,  and  two  horses.  So  far  behind,  in  the  art  of 
husbandry,  are  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  these  northern  dis- 
tricts ;  and  so  uninformed,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  la-i 
bour,  both  of  men  and  cattle* 

Thk  C^sdROM. 

A  considerable  patt  of  the  grounds  in  the  Hebrides,  instead 
•f  being  ploughed  by  cattle,  is  cultivated  by  manual  labour,  smd 
dug  up  with  a  tool  termed  the  cascrom^  in  English  the  crookedjoot^  of 
crooked  spade*  This  is  probably  the  very  oldest  instrument  known 
in  these  islands,  for  cultivating  the  land ;  it  is  formed  of  a  wood- 
en shaft,  or  handle^  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  whole  power  of  the  labourer^  when  usin^ 
it^  To  this  handle  is  fixed  a  fiat  wooden  head,  armed  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  a  narrow  sharp  piece  of  iron,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sock,  or  share,  to  penetrate  the  ground ;  and  the 
wooden  head  that  of  a  mouldboard,  to  turn  over  the  turf.  Such 
«  tool  may  be  very  useful  for  digging  the  ground  among  rocks, 
or  between  large  stones,  where  the  plough  cannot  be  employed,) 
Nevertheless^  the  custom  of  digging  the  ground  with  this  imple- 
ftient,  where  it  was  necessary,  has  led  the  inhabitants  to  use  it 
in  fields,  which  would  be  more  profitably  ploughed  either  with 
Worses  or  oxen  ;  as  the  culture  of  large  fields  with  the  cascrom, 
or  spade,  has  been  fotmd  to  be  at  least  three  times  more  expend 
rive. 

Hahrows. 

The  Harrows  gener^y  made  use  of  in  the  Hebrides,  are  still 
inore  imperfect,  if  possible,  than  the  plough.  Some  of  them 
lire  like  hay-rakes,  and  worked  by  the  hand  ;  others,  drawn  by 
horses,  are  light  and  feeble,  having  wooden  teeth,  which  may 
acrateh  the  surface,  but  can  have  vivy  little  effect  in  pulverizing 
the  land.  Fields  that  hate  been  kept  in  constant  tillage,  may  be 
cultivated  with  such  ploughs  and  harrows ;  but  when  old  land, 
df  a  tough  sward,  is  broken  up,  the  tillage  in  these  islands  is 
generally  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  require  harrows  of  more 
llhan  ordinary  power.  Their  harrows,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
made  much  heavier,  and  always  furnished  with  iroi^  teeth* 

Carts. 

1*111  want  of  carts,  or  wheel-carriages,  in  the  Hebrides,  is 
#ne  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and 
of  every  other  improvement.  Their  corn,  straw,  hay,  manures, 
fuel,  wood,  stones,  sea-weed,  and  kelp,  the  articles  necessary  in 
the  fisheries,  and  all  other  bulky  commodities,  must  be  convey- 
ed from  one  place  to  another,  either  on  sledges  or  on  horseback. 
The  roads  indeed,  in  most  places^  are  so  bad,  as  to  render  the 
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use  of  carts  very  difficult ;  tliough  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  even  where  the  roads  and  grounds  would  admit 
of  their  being  used  with  advantage,  yet  their  introduction  is  ne- 
ver once  I'loujrht  of.  It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  in  dis- 
tricts  whert?  wheel- carriages  cannot  be  employed,  the  inhabitants 
must  he  cxclud'jd  from  many  advantages  that  arise  from  the  use 
of  these  necessary  and  valuable  machines. 

Such  were  tiie  chief  implements  formerly  made  use  of  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  for  the  purposes  of  husban- 
dry and  conveyance.  However,  defective  they  certainly  are,  it 
does  not  perhaps  exceed  a  century,  since  the  same  or  similar 
imperfect  implements  of  agriculture,  and  machines  of  convey- 
ance,  were  made  use  of  in  many  other  parts  of  the  British  em* 
pire. 
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An  Account  of  James  Small  ;  and  of  his  lAfpRovsMENTS 
IN  making  Instruments  of  Husbandry. 

By  SiE  John  Sinclair. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  a 
<;ountry,  by  personal  exertions,  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  merit  of  those  who  have  distinguished  tliemselves 
by  their  successful  efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
I  am  thence  induced  to  give  some  account  of  a  native  of  this 
eountrv,  James  Small,  to  whom  Scotland,  and  the  agricultur- 
al world  in  general,  are  peculiarly  indebted.  That  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  services  of  this  useful  mechanic  have  not  hi- 
therto been  sufficiently  known  or  appretiated. 

James  Small  was  born  at  Upsetliugton,  in  the  parish  of  Lady- 
kirk,  and  county  of  Berwick,  about  the  year  1 740.  His  father's 
only  profession  was  that  of  a  farmer.  Under  his  superintend- 
ance,  his  son,  the  late  James  Small,  was  instructed  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  agricultural  labour ;  a  knowledge,  of  which 
he  afterwards  experienced  the  advantages. 

Young  Small  was  first  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  country 
carpenter  and  ploughmaker,  at  Hutton,  m  Berwickshire.  He 
remained  in  Scotland  for  some  time  after  his  apprenticeship  was 
«ver ;  but  about  the  year  1758,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
worked  with  a  ^lr  Robertson  at  Doncaster,  in  the  making  of 
waggons  and  other  wheel  carriages. 

It  was  in  the  year  1763  that  he  settled  at  Blackadder  Mount 
in  Berwickshire,  under  the  patronage  of  John  Ren  ton,  Esq.  of 
Blackadder.  He  there  set  up  a  manufactory  of  ploughs  and  o- 
ther  agricultural  impleaieuts  ;  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  occu- 
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pied  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  many  experiments,  which  he  might  not  oUierwise  have  * 
been  enabled  to  attempt.     He  there  contrived  a  device  for  ascer- 
taining the  best  shape  of  the  mouldboard,  by  making  it  of  ^cfi- 
mood ;  by  means  of  which,  it  soon  appeared,  where  dbe  pressure 
was  the  most  severe,  and  where  there  was  the  greatest  friction. 

When  he  irst  settled  at  Blackaddcr  Mount,  the  old  Scotch 
plough  was  almost  solely  in  use  throughout  Berwickshire.    It. 
was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  with  the  addition  of  four,  and 
■ometimes  of  six  oxen ;  the  smallest  number  was  a  pair  of  hor« 
ses,  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  attended  by  a  driver. 

He  began  with  trying  experiments  on  his  own  farm,  ifitit 
ploughs  of  smaller  sizes,  and  of  different  forms,  proving,  by  ft 
steel-yard  with  a  stronger  spring  than  usual,  which  of  them  per* 
formed  the  best  work  with  the  least  force  of  draught. 

Some  persons  are  impressed  with  an  idea,  that  he  had  no  o* 
ther  merit  but  that  of  introducing  into  Scotland  the  Rotherham 
plough,  or  reviving  a  plough  that  had  been  made  by  an  itinerant 
ploughmaker  called  Lomax,  or  Lummas,  many  years  before,  bat 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  neither  of  which  however  is  the 
fact.  That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rotherham  plough^ 
appears  from  his  own  treatise  on  ploughs  and  wheel  carriages- 
(  p.  172)  ;  and  he  probably  would  adopt  any  particulars  in  the  c(Mi« 
stniction  of  that  plough  which  might  appear  advantageous :  *  but 
it  is  well  known  that  he  improved  his  own  plough  gradually^  dnd 
hy  means  of  repeated  experiments ;  and  there  is  positive  evidence 
that,  instead  of  the  Rotherham,  the  old  Scotch  plough  was  the 
foundation  on  which  he  proceeded.  Besides  the  testimony  of 
Lord  Kames,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  his  bookkeeper,  Hectot 
Heatlie,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  late  James  %Smairs  sons,  states, 
*^  That  when  his  father  began  business  at  Blackadder  Mount  in 
1763,  there  was  nothing  used  in  Berwickshire  but  the  old  Scotch 
plough,  a  comparatively  very  awkward  instrument,  which  went 
with  two  oxen  and  two  horses,  and  indeed  often  with  four  oxen 
and  two  horses.  Tour  father ^  observing  tkejaults  about  her,  made 
and  introduced  a  plough  with  the  broad  sock  ;  she  was  a  short 
little  plough ,  with  a  wood  mouldboard,  and  round  in  the  breast. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  The  mouldboard  was  round  on  the  top, 
end  not  straight,  which  consequently  made  her  worse  to  draw. 
This  plough  was  much  esteemed,  and  she  was  far  easier  drawn, 
end  made  tolerable  neat  work,  especially  on  ley  ground ;  but 
your  father  did  not  stop  there,  but  contiuued  to  make  some  ad* 
ditional  improvements  on  her.  ** 


*  There  were  a  few  Rotherham  ploughs  in  Scotland  at-  that  time,  and  I  am 
informed  that  moulds  witc  got  hy  a  gentleman  in  Foifarshire  from  a  wright  ^t 
Gtmdon  in  Northumberland,  who  had  traveled  with  Lumma:*. 
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Indeed,  any  mechanic  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  esLkminioff 
the  beam,  the  sheath,  the  handles,  the  coulter,  and  the  muzzle 
or  bridle  of  Small's  improved  plough,  with  the  old  Scotch  one» 
will  find  the  parts  similar ;  and  Mr  Gray,  who  is  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  ploughs,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  superiority  of  Small's  plough  in  a  great  measure  consists  la 
this,  that  its  different  parts  are  made  neater  aud  lighter  than  ia 
the  old  Scotch  plough,  and  that  these  parts  are  so  much  better 
combined  together,  that  the  line  of  traction,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  plough,  perfectly  coincide,  the  line  of  draught  (aa 
will  appear  from  the  annexed  engraving)  passing  through  the 
centre  of  resistance. 

Like  other  ingenious  men,  James  Snmll  was  distinguished  hj 
MmpHcity  of  behaviour,  and  modesty  in  his  pretensions ;  he  did 
not,  therefore,  bring  himself  forward,  nor  do  himself  that  justice 
to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  the  introduction,  however,  to  his 
Treatise  on  Ploughs  and  Wheel- carriages,  he  states,  ''  The  chief 
merit  I  claim  in  the  following  sheets  is  this,  tltat  I  have  given 
directions,  by  which  any  sensible  workman  may  be  enabled  to- 
rn ake  a  pk)ugh  on  my  principles  \^^  thus  claiming  ta  himself  the 
merit  of  an  improved  construction.  In  that  assertion  no  persoik 
ventured  to  contradict  him,  whilst  he  was  alive  to  deiiend  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  credit  of  his  improvements. 

In  regard  te  the  merits  of  rlr  Small's  plough,  they  arise  .from 
thi^,  that  the  sock  and  the  mouldboard  are  formed  according  t» 
strict  meclumical  principles  ;  and  tliat  tliose  parts  which  enter 
the  earth,  and  cut  up  the  furrow,  have  that  equal  tapefing,  or 
isharpened  wedge-like  form,  which  occasions  the  least  resistance 
in  raising  the  furrow-slice.  The  mouldboard,  in  particular,  haa 
that  regular  curve  or  twist,  which  not  only  lessens  friction,  in  e- 
levating  and  turning  over  the  furrow-slice,  but  it  also  places  and 
leaves  that  slice  in  the  most  proper  position  for  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  \\re  atmosphere,  and  the  o])erations  of  the  harrow.  * 
Small  has  also  tlie  sole  merit  of  inventing  and  modelling  the 
mouldboard,  and  other  parts  of  the  plough,  in  cast  metal,  which 
contributed  so  mucii  to  the  speedy  extension  of  tluit  valuable 
instrument. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  excellei>cc  of  his  plough,  that 
many  ploughuien  in  Berwickshire,  for  their  own  ease  and  satis- 

*  Mr  Kerr  considers  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Small's  plough  to  arise  ftom 
this,  that  at  its  anterior  part  it  is  an  exceedingly  thin  wedge,  and  therefore  cuto 
the  plit  fnnn  the  fhst  land,  vnxh.  the  smallest  possible  resistance,  aided  by  th« 
broad  thin  feather  of  tlie  sock,  which  cuts  ofl*  tne  plit  below  from  th«  snbBoik 
The  mouldboard  gradually  increasing,  the  obtusity  of  the  wedge-form  gradual* 
ly  turns  over  the  pHt  in  a  roper  nianrrer,  instead  of  having  all  its  work  to  d» 
at  once,  against  the  whole  resistance.  It  was  experimentally  proved,  before  the 
B^dkeith  Farming  Society,  that  Small's  plough,  in  tearing  up  old  ley,  was 
drawn  by  a  force  o(  from  9  to  10  cwt,  while  the  old  Scotch  required  a  foros  of 
16  cwt  to  perform  the  same  work,  in  the  same  lield. 
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ftetioQ)  •ffered  to  be  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  wood  work,  if 
their  masters  would  sapply  them  with  Small's  plough,  and  would 
defray  the  other  charges  of  the  implement. 

The  celebrated  Henry  Home,  Lord  Kames,  who  was  a  friend 
to  merit,  and  an  ardent  promoter  of  agricnltural  improYement8> 
warmly  patronized  SmalPs  exertions.  In  his  Gentleman  Farm- 
er, 4th  edition,  Chap.  I.  p.  5,  he  says,  *  I  boldly  recommend  4 
plough  introduced  into  Scotland  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  James 
Small  in  Blackadder  Mount,  Berwickshire,  which  is  now  in  great .. 
request,  and  with  great  reason,  as  U  avoids  all  the  defects  rf  the 
Scotch  JPlough;  ' — evidently  declaring,  that  the  object  of  Small 
was,  not  to  bring  into  u!se  a  new  plough,  but  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  old-established  implement  of  the  country  ;  and  his 
sons  positively  affirm,  that  during  all  the  period  whilst  their  fa- 
ther was  attempting  to  improve  his  plough,  they  never  recollect 
to  have  heard  him  mention  the  Rotherham  plough ;  and  they  are 
certain  that  there  never  was  one  of  them,  either  in  his  manufac- 
tory, or  on  his  farm. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  made  by  James 
Small  on  this  implement,  instead  of  two  or  more  horses,  together 
with  two  or  more  oxen,  formerly  used,  and  a  driver;  Lord  Kames 
himself  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  scarcely  a  plough  with  more 
than  two  horses  and  the  ploughman,  in  the  lower  part  of  Berwick- 
shire  ;  and  he  then  prophesied,  what  has  since  taken  place,  that 
the  practice  would  become  general.  It  may  be  now  considered  as 
universally  established  over  all  the  improved  districts  of  Scotland*. 
The  saving  thereby  made  in  the  expense  of  cultivation  can  hard- 
ly be  calculated. 

It  was  by  Lord  Kames's  encouragement,  and  at  his  particular 
request,  that  James  Small  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  up  a  treat- 
ise on  ploughs  and  wheel-carriages,  which  was  printed  after  his 
Lordship's  death  in  1784.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  publications,  on  this 
Interesting  subject.  In  that  treatise  he  gives  a  distinct  iind  sci- 
entific account  of  the  principles  on  which  ploughs  and  wheel-car*^ 
riages  ought  to  be  constructed. 

When  a  Farming  Society  was  established  in  Ireland,  consist-* 
ing  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  that  spirited  and  im- 
J^roving  country,  they  ordered  this  treatise  to  be  reprinted  $  in 
consequence  of  the  circulation  of  which,  numbers  of  Small's 
improved  ploughs  were  sent  to  Ireland*  The  demand  became 
so  great,  that  the  Society  resolved  to  send  over  a  person  to 
Scotland,  (Mr  Robert  L'Estrange),  to  learn  the  art  ot  making 
Small's  ploughs,  and  other  agricultural  implements.  With  the 
Btmost  liberality  and  public  spirit»  though  attended  with  much 
detriment  to  their  own  personal  interests,  every  information  was 
most  readily  given  by  Alexander  Small  and  Company,  who  con- 
tiaue  their  father's  profession,  that  they  could  possibly  fumtsU  ^ 
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and  the  Society  have  since  erected  a  snannfactory  (or  these  tnh 
plementsy  under  Mr  L'Estrange's  saperintendance^  which  has 
spread  these  ploughs  over  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  or  the  beginning  cT 
the  year  1780  that  James  Small  made  a  pattern  tn  wood  for  the 
xnouldboard^  at>d  also  for  the  land-side  plates  of  his  plough,  and 
he  took  them  with  him  to  Carron,  where  he  got  them  cast  They 
were  so  well  shaped,  and  answered  the  purpose  so  well*  that 
they  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  both  to  grentlemen  and  farmers* 
Some  years  afterwards,  he  made  another  important  tmprovementy 
that  of  gettmg  the  sheath  and  head,  which  were  formerly  cS 
wood,  made  of  cast-iron,  by  which  they  wt-re  rendered  much  less 
liable  to  imury ;  and  indeed,  when  the  head  formerly  gave  way^ 
the  plough  was  often  rendered  useless.  The  plan  of  making 
these  parts  of  the  plough  of  cast  metal,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  ever  effected  in  agricultural  machinery ; 
and,  without  which,  Small'^  plough  could  never  have  spread  so 
rapidly  as  it  did  over  all  Scotland.  But  when  ploughmakers 
Were  thus  famt^ed  with  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  ploagh* 
acccTdrng  to  the  most  a [> proved  models,  ready  for  putting  toge* 
ther,  the  rest  of  the  implement,  more  especially  after  Small  had 
explained  in  his  treatise  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  form- 
ed, was  mnch  more  easily  constructed. 

The  difficulties  James  Small  had  to  contend  with,  to  introduce 
his  plongh,  even  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  were  very  great,  of 
which  the  following  instance  is  recorded.  The  late  Mr  Lums* 
daine  of  Blaneme,  was  one  of  the  first  who  ordered  the  new  im- 
proved plough ;  but  his  servants  did  all  they  could  to  prejudice 
their  master  against  it,  pretending  it  did  not  go  well,  &c.  Small 
#as  then  obliged  to  appear  in  the  field  himself;  and,  taking  die 
plough  into  his  own  hand,  he  proved  to  Mr  Lumsdaine,  and  all 
iiis  ploughmen,  how  well  it  could  work.  Had  he  not  been  a  good 
ploughman,  as  well  as  an  able  mechanic,  he  could  not  have  thus 
triumphed  over  those  who  opposed  the  introdnction  of  his  im* 
provements* 

Having  established  his  plough  in  Berwickshire,  Small  wish- 
ed to  introduce  it  into  Mid-Lothian,  where  it  had  met  with  much 
opposition  ^  but  bemg  confident  of  the  superiority  of  his  inven- 
tion, he  offered  to  make  a  comparative  triaL  In  consequence  of 
that  challengei  a  competition  of  ploughs  took  place  in  a  field 
near  Dalkeith,  in  presence  of  many  gentlemen  and  farmers  from 
Berwickshire,  Mid- Lothian,  East-Lothian^  Sec.  A  number  of 
ploughs  were  brought  forward;  as,  the  old  Scotch  plough;  seve- 
ral English  ploughs ;  a  plough  by  Mr  Hutchison,  with  an  iron- 
wheel,  &c. ;  but  Small's  was  successful ; — the  judges  having  de* 
cided,  that  it  did  the  best  work,  and  was  considerably  lighter  io 
die  draught  than  any  of  the  others.  In  consequence  of  the  sue- 
tfsi  wS  his  plough  at  this  public  trials  it  spread  rapidly  over  a& 
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die  different  eonnttes  in  Scodand,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in 
many  parts  of  England^  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  in  many  fo* 
reign  countries* 

Small's  plough  has  likewise  been  successful  in  many  other  com* 
petitions,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland^ 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  remark,  that  he  made  several  improve- 
inents  in  other  agricultural  implements,  besides  the  plough  ;-* 
as  in  harrows,  rollers,  winnowing  machines,  and  wheel  car« 
mges. 

It  was  a  rule  with  James  Small,  that  whatever  piece  of  work 
he  undertook,  whether  the  making  of  a  cart  or  plough,  or  any 
other  implement,  it  should  be  made  complete ;  and  so  anxious 
was  he,  that  his  implements  should  give  perfect  satisfaction,  that 
rather  than  suffer  any  insufficient  work  to  be  sent  from  his  ma- 
nufactory, he  would  break  it  to  pieces,  whatever  loss  he  might 
thereby  sustain* 

There  was  nothing,  however,  by  which  he  was  more  distin- 
guished, than  by  his  zeal  to  promote  useful  improvements  in  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  having  been  formerly  his  book- 
keeper, affirms,  **  that  to  serve  his  country  in  the  line  of  his  pro-, 
fession  was  his  incessant  object,  and  to  which  he  had  so  great  a  pro- 
pensity, that  to  it  he  sacrificed  his  ease,  his  health,  his  strength, 
and  his  substance.  **  Had  it  not  been  for  this  turn  of  mind, 
James  Small  might  have  left  behind  him  a  competence  for  his 
funily ;  but  instead  of  thinking  of  his  pecuniary  concerns,  he 
was  constantly  trying  experiments,  and  making  improvements 
in  machinery.  When  his  ploughs  were  sent  to  any  distance,  he 
was  often  under  the  necessity  of  attending  to  see  them  tried,  and 

-  to  refute  any  objections  that  might  be  made  to  them.     This  oc- 
••casioned,  not  only  much  loss  of  time,  but  expense.     He  also 

lost  considerably,  by  publishing  his  Treatise  on  Ploughs   and 
Wheel- Carriages,  which  enabled  others  to  rival  him  in   that 

-  branch  of  business.  In  fact,  he  had  such  a  propensity  to  be 
useful,  that  he  laid  personal  interest  too  much  aside.     He  had 

'  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  performing  services  to  his  country^ 
to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice,  from  information 
the  authenticity  of  which  may  be  relied  on,  and  to  leave  a  cha- 
racter behind  him,  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  respect* 
By  him,  an  implement  was  constructed,  which  has  materially 
diminished  the  expense  of  cultivation — which  will  answer  in  eve- 

,ry  soil — which  will  turn  out  the  cleanest  and  deepest  furrow  with 
the  least  force  of  draught — and  which,  on  the  whole,  is  better 
adapted,  ^/^  general  purposes^  than  any  plough  that  has  hitherto 
been  seen  or  heard  of. '  * 


*  That  intelUgcnt  practical  farmer,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  of  Markle,  in  hia 
^cent  Treatise  oo  Rund  Afiain,  V^  i.  p.  296,  reipirics,  tM  under  a  parity 
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James  Small  died  in  the  year  1793,  about  the  5dd  year  of  his 
tfe.  Of  him,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  more  public  zeal,  and  of  a  greater  turn  for  mechanical  inven- 
cioDSy  has  rarely  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 

DEscaiPTioN  OF  Small's  Plough. 

In  order  that  the  reader,  who  may  not  have  seen  this  plough, 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  construction,  an 
ergraving  is  annexed,  which  will  be  perfectly  intelligible^  with 
the  aid  of  the  following  references. 

References  to  the  Engraving  of  SmalTs  Plouglu 

Fig.  1* — The  left-hand^  or  land  side^  of  its  vcooden  Jrame. 

A  B,  represent  the  beam  ;  C  D,  the  sheath  fixed  into  the  beam 
at  D  ;  and  its  lower  end  C,  serves  for  the  sock  or  share  to  be 
fixed  upon. 

E  F,  the  left  hand  or  larger  handle,  placed  upon  the  beam  at  B, 
and  the  lower  end  is  fastened  to  the  sheath  at  £ ;  by  which 
the  sheath  is  supported  against  the  resistance  that  the  sock  is 
exposed  to  in  passing  throqgh  the  grouicid.  There  is  also  an 
iron  bolt  goes  up  through  the  frame  at  £,  and  is  secured  by 
a  screw-nut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam.  By  this  meanSf 
the  beam,  the  larger  handle,  and  the  sheath)  are  kept  firm  to- 
gether. 

Fig.  2; — Plan,  or  hir^s-eye  vieiOt  of  this  machine. 

A  B,  the  beam  ;  B  C,  the  larger  handle ;  D  £,  the  right  band, 
or  lesser  handle,  attached  to  the  larger  one  by  the  iron  rod 
F,  and  the  wooden  roundels  G  H. 

Fig.  3. —  The  landj  or  left-hand  side  of  the  plough^  ixihen  completed^ 

AB,  the  beam  ;  B  C,  the  larger  handle  ;  £  F,  the  coulter  fixed 

into  the  beam  at  F. 
G  H  I,  the  sock  or  share,  placed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 

sheath. 
H  K  L  M,  are  plates  of  cast  iron,  nailed  upon  the  land-side  of 

the  plough,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  wearing,  by  rubbing  on 

the  firm  land. 
L  M,  the  hindermost  end  of  the  mouldboard. 

Fig.  4. — The  right-handy  orfurr&w  side^  of  the  plough, 

A  B,  the  lesser  handle ;  B  C,  the  beam  ;  D  E,  the  bridle  or 
muzzle,  placed  upon  two  iron  bolts,  which  pass  through  holes 

of  ciroimstances,  the  swing  plough  brought  into  practice,  and  afterwards  iqi- 
proved  by  Mr  Small,  is  fitted  for  executing  work  to  better  piu-pose,  than  any 
other  of  tlie  numerous  varieties  of  that  implement,  employed  in  the  several  du« 
tricts  of  Great  Britain. 
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{n  its  arms,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  beam ;  E  F>  the  chain, 
and  swing  or  cross-trees,  to  which  the  horses  are  yoked. 
6  H,  the  cottlter;  K  H  I,  the  share;  L  M  N  I,  the  roouldboard; 
its  fore-part  M  I,  is  fastened  to  the  sheadi,  and  its  back-part 
fixed  on  the  lesser  handle. 

Fig.  5. — The  upper  side  of  the  plough  ready  for  xvorking, 

AB,  represent  the  larger  handle;  B  C,  the  beam;  DE,  tiie 
bridle,  having  a  few  holes  in  its  fore  part,  hj  which  the 
draught-chain  can  be  shifted  a  little  to  eidier  side,  and  cause 
the  plough  take  a  broad  or  narrow  furrow-slice,  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  In  the  cross  D,  are  also  several  holes,  by 
which  the  depUi  of  the  furrow  can  be  regulated,  by  shifting 
the  bolt  that  passes  through  the  cross  D,  and  the  beam.  Seei 
D,  fig.  4. 

E  F,  the  chain,  and  swing* trees,  to  which  the  horses  are  attach- 
ed when  ploughing. 

G  H,  the  lesser  handle ;  I  L  M,  the  fin  or  feather  of  the  share. , 

Fig.  6. — The  under  side  of  the  piough. 

A  B»  the  larger  handle  ;  B  C,  the  beam  ;  D  E,  the  lesser  ban" 
die  ;  E  F  G,  the  share  ;  G  H,  the  sole ;  and  I  £  K  L,  the 
mooldboard. 

Alexander  Small  and  Company,  the  sons  of  this  ingenious 
mechanic,  have  lately  reduced  the  weight  of  the  plough  consider- 
ably, for  light  land,  (from  141  to  105  lib.),  so  that  it  will  suit  a 
single  horse,  of  a  strong  make,  or  a  pair  of  small  horsey  Th6 
price  is  also  diminished  from  4/.  4s.  to  3/.  10s.  Their  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on  at  Leith  Walk,  near  Edinburgh,  where  those 
who  may  wish  to  encourage  ingenuity,  may  be  furnished  with 
ploughs  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry,  of  the  best  con- 
ftruction* 
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On  the  Improved  Cart. 

In  the  cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  the  construction  of  the 
fiirm*  carts  is  improved  by  widening  their  body,  so  that  the  sides 
extend  over  the  inner  ends  of  the  naves  or  centre  blocks,  nearly 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheels;  by  this  means  the  cart  can  be 
shortened)  the  weight  brought  more  immediately  upon  the  axle, 
and  the  cart  still  contain  the  same  load.  The  booy  being  thus 
shortened,  and  the  weight  removed  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
axle,  its  framing  may  be  made  considerably  lighter  than  that  of 
the  long  narrow  cart.  Besides,  by  shortening  its  body,  while 
the  shafts  are  continued  at  the  full  length,  the  horse  has  mora 
f^ommand  pf  tt^e  ^art  with  its  lead,  by  the  shafU  pperatipe  as  :\ 
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lever,  the  power  of  which  wQl  be  increased  in  proportion  u  the 
body  of  the  cart  is  shortened.  Although  the  longer  cart,  if  the 
load  is  properly  balanced,  may  be  as  easily  drawn  upon  a  smooth 
road,  as  the  short  one  with  an  equal  load,  yet,  when  the  wheels 
meet  with  any  obstacle  on  the  road,  or  fall  into  a  deep  rut,  the 
long  cart  will  receive  a  much  greater  jolt  than  the  short  cart^ 
from  its  two  ends  being  so  much  farther  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre both  before  and  behind  the  axle ;  of  course,  the  long  cart 
will  be  much  more  severe  upon  the  shaft-horse  than  the  short 
one. 

By  extending  the  breadth  of  the  cart  above  the  naves  of  the 
wheels,  an  additional  width  is  obtained  without  lengthening  the 
axle,  which  would  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  be- 
4Cause  the  wheels  being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each 
other,  would  not  only  be  troublesome  in  going  through  any  nar- 
row pass,  but  also  more  severe  on  the  shcit  horse  in  turning.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  horse  draws  with  the  greatest  advantage 
with  a  moderate  weight  on  his  back ;  therefore  the  best  form  of 
a  cart  for  leyel  roa^s,  must  be  that  in  which  the  centre  of  gravi* 
ty  of  the  cart  with  its  load  is  so  far  before  the  centre  of  the  axlei 
that  thi3  horse  shall  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  the  load.  This 
weight  ought  to  be  increased  in  going  up  hill ;  and  in  going 
down  hill,  it  should  be  diminished,  by  throwing  the  centre  of 
gravity  behind  the  axle.  These  advantages  may  be  easily  ac- 
complished, by  lengthening  the  back-chain  a  few  links  when  so- 
ing  up  hill,  and  shortening  this  chaii^  a  few  links  when  gomg 
4pwn  \u\i,  ox  any  steep  path. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

APPENDIX. 
Op  the  Size  and  Shape  of  Fields. 

From  the  Husbandrt  of  Scotland. 

This  is  a  point  which,  in  so  far  as  regards  arable  culture 
has  been  brought  tS  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  accord- 
ing  to  the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  iiiiproved 
distHcts  of  Scotland.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  with  a  view 
to  the  culture  of  grain,  than  to  have  a  number  of  small  enclo« 
AureSy  irregularly  shaped,  surrounded  with  higli  hedges  and  trees^ 
imd  such  a  system  perhaps  general  in  a  fiat  country,  where  so 
touch  shelter  is  unnecessary.  Such  a  plan  is  peculiarly  repre- 
hensible, where  horses  and  cattle  are  the  principal  objects  of 
Attention,  as  soiling  (or  giving  them  cut  greeu  food  in  >ards,  or 
houses)  is  greatly  preferable  to  pasturage.  On  these  grounds^ 
it  is  proper  to  explain,  what  in  Scotland  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  size  of  fields,  in  an  improved  arable  district,  and  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  that  system  is  founded.  * 

The  circumstances  on  which  the  size  of  fields  ought  to  de« 
pend,  are  principally  the  following. 

1.  The  extent  6f  the  farm  in  which  they  are  situated;  2.  The 
Viature  of  the  soil  or  subsoil ;  3.  The  rotations  adopted ;  4.  The 
humber  of  ploughs  on  the  farm  ;  5.  The  command  of  water  ;  6. 
Access  to  roads ;  7.  The  elevation  of  the  ground  ;  8.  Its  being  ift 
pasturage  or  otherwise  ;  and,  9.  The  nature  of  the  climate. 

1.  Extent  of  the  Farm, — The  size  of  fields  ought  certainly,  in 
.some  measure,  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  po^^session.  la 
'small  farms  near  towns,  from  six  to  twelve  acres  may  be  sufficient; 
but  where  farms  are  of  a  proper  extent,  they  are  from  twenty  to 
even  fifly  acres,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  sixty.  One  of 
my  correspondents  indeed  states,  that  his  enclosures  are  about 
twenty  Scotch,  or  twenty-five  English  acres  each,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  enlarge  them,  were  he  not  restricted  to  that  size 
by  his  lease.  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  whose  knowledge  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture  is  so  well  known,  considers  a  field  of  thirty 
Scotch,  or  thirty- eight  English  acres,  to  be  a  proper  medium 
size,  when  permitted  by  local  circumstances,  for  large  farms. 


*  So  inveterate  is  the  prejudice  for  small  fields  in  England,  that  though  the- 
expense  of  fencing  has  now  become  enormous,  they  are  still  penievered  in,  ev<bi 
In  new  enclosures,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  iM 
charges  of  that  iroyorti^nt  branch  9f  agricultural  unpi'uv;unent  are  gr^tly  U^ 
•rca^?d. 
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2.  The  NnUre  of  the  Soil  and  Subsoil— The  best  nze  of  field* 
for  arable  cultivation,  must  always  depend   upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  Fubsoil.     When  the  soil  is  chiefly  dry,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  fields  large,  as  it  tends  to  accelerate  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping,  &c. ;  but  when  it  happens  to  be 
strong  clay,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  prudence,  to   contract 
the  size  ot  the  iields,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  as 
dry  as  possible.  *     In  dividing  a  farm,  however,  it  is  proper  to 
se^>arate  the  light  and  the  heavy  soil.     They  are  not  only  better 
calculated  for  dilferent  crops  and  different  rotations,  but  ai  e  fit 
to  he  wrouglit  at  difierent  seasons.     It  is  a'  fyrtunate  circum- 
stance, when  a  farmer  possesses  as  much  ground  of  each  kind 
as  will  make  a  full  rotation,  so  that  both  may  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.     In  turnip  soils,  the  following  plan  has  been  re- 
commended by  Mr  Carnegie  of  Hailes»  in  East  Lothian.     Where 
tlie  farm  would  admit  of  it,  he  would  divide  the  whole  into  eight 
fields  of  thirty  acres  each,  under  a  rotation  of,  1 .  Turnip  ;  2. 
W^heat  and  Barley;  S.  Grass  ;  and,  4.  Oats  :  and  he  would  have 
two  breaks  or  divisions  in  each  field,  one  half  (or  fifteen  acres) 
of  the  enclosure  in  turnips,  and  the  other  in  grass  ;  and,  whea 
ready  to  consume  the  turnips,  he  would  strip  one  half  of  them, 
nnd  give  them  to  the  sheep  on  the  grass.     He  would  then  move 
back  the  flakes  or  hurdles,  and  would  allow  the  remaining  half 
10  be  consumed  on  .the  ground,  with  liberty  to  the  sheep  to  pas- 
ture over  the  whole  grass,  while  eating  the  turnips,  taking  care 
never  to  give  the  stock  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days*  tur- 
nips at  a  time.     Thus,  there  would  be  four  fields  with  white 
crops,  afler  turnip  and  grass,  f     Others  recommend  giving  the 
sheep  as  many  fresh  turnips  each  day  as  they  can  eat,  as  the 
turnips,  when  not  consumed  on  the  day  given,  are  often  damag- 
ed by  the  wet  and  frost,  or  destroyed  by  the  sheep  going  over 
them.     Mr  Walker  of  Mellendean  concurs  in  opinion,  that  on 
turnip  soils,  where  it  is  necessary  to  consume  the  turnips  upon 
the  ground,  the  fields  should  never  much  exceed  thirty  acres,  if 
the  situation  will  admit  them  to  be  made  of  that  size.     When 
>hey  are  larger,  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  the  sheep  the  quan- 
tity necessary  at  a  time,  without  confining  them  all  round  with 
nets  or  hurdles,  which  is  always  attended  with  much  loss.    When 
one  division  is  done,  and  a  new  one  taken  in,  the  sheep  should 
always  have  liberty  to  fall  back,  and  rest  upon  the  cleared  ground* 
which  they  naturally  do,  by  which  means  the  turnips  are  kept 
much  cleaner,  and  a  great  deal  of  meat  saved ;  and  he  has  ai- 


*  Hemarks  by  Mr  Rcniiie  of  KimblctJimont. 

f  It  is  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  plan,  that  tlie  grass  land  could  not  b^ 
ploughed  and  sown,  till  the  turnips  were  consumed,  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  have  autumn  wheat  upon  the  clover  ley ;  and  even  the  oats  in  Mftrcjbi 
flimld  not  be  sown  in  tiaie  for  the  last  of  the  turnip. 
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ways  foutid,  that  a  field  of  the  above  dimensions,  will  contain  a? 
Inuch  stock,  of  any  kind,  as  can  be  fed  together  with  advan- 
tage. 

3.  The  Rotation  adopted, — It  is  considered  to  be  a  proper  rule, 
that  whatever  is  thought  to  be  the  rotation  the  most  suitable  to 
the  soil,  the  fields  should  be,  in  some  measure,  apportioned  ac- 
cordingly ;  that  is  to  say,  a  farm  with  a  rotation  of  eight  courses, 
should  in  general  be  divided  into  eight  fields  ;  six  courses  into 
six  fields  ;  five  courses  into  five  fields,  and  four  courses  into  four 
fields  or  enclosures,  f  That  rule  is  laid  down  by  Mr  Murray, 
(Kirklandhill),'  with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  field  under  on« 
crop.  At  the  same  time,  on  a  farm  of  400  acres,  under  a  four 
years*  rotation,  instead  of  having  four  fields  of  100  acres  each. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  the  farm  divided  into  eight  fields  of  50 
acres  each,  and  having  two  of  these  fields  under  one  kind  of  crop. 
It  is  proper  likewise  to  observe,  that  where  the  climate  is  unceri- 
taini  and  the  soil  various,  the  following  judicious  practice  has 
been  adopted,  that  of  having  a  proportion  of  every  kind  of  grain 
cultivated  in  the  strong  part  of  the  farm,  and  another  portion  in 
the  lighter  part.  This  gives  the  tenant  a  fair  chance  to  have  an 
equal  crop  whether  the  seasons  are  dry  or  wet,  and  whether 
they  are  favourable  to  the  one  species  of  soil  or  crop,  or  to  the 
other. 

4.  Stock  on  the  Farm. — It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  size 
of  the  fields  should  be  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
horses  and  ploughs  on  the  farm ;  for  instance,  where  six  two- 
horse  ploughs  are  kept,  and  where  it  is  difficult,  from  the  nature 
tyf  the  soil,  to  keep  fields  of  a  larger  extent  sufficiently  dry,  fields 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  Englisli  acres,  are  considered  to 
be  a  convenient  size :  there  is  less  risk,  in  that  case,  of  being 
overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and  prevented  from  completing  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  the  intended  crop ;  for  with  twelve 
horses  in  the  spring  season,  a  field  of  that  size  can  always  be  fi- 
nished in  four  days.  "*  In  regard  to  the  live  stock  not  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  farm,  it  is  well  known,  that  cattle  feed  better 
in  small  numbers,  than  in  great  herds. 

f  The  size,  it  is  said,  should  be  equal  to  the  fallow-break,  mt  the  portion  of 
the  farm  under  fallow.  The  fields  under  fallow  should  be  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  the  farm,  and  the  other  crops  will  become  so  of  course.  Every  finrmer 
of  experience  endeavours  to  have,  and  knows  the  comfort  of  having,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm,  as  equal  every  year,  as  the  soil  and  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit of.  On  this  subject,  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillhead  remarks,  that  though  it  ma^ 
answer  the  fanner  in  jwisemon,  to  have  the  farm  divided  accmtling  to  the  rota^ 
tion  he  practises,  yet  that  it  will  be  found  generally  advantageous  for  the  pr(H 
in-ietoTy  to  have  it  divided  into  double  the  number  of  fields  that  may  be  requir- 
ed for  a  fbur  or  a  five  years'  rotation,  in  case  any  alteration  of  system  should 
t>eoome  necessary. 

•  Remarks  by  Mr  PMer  AHtchell  in  Sturlinnhire,  and  Mr  James  Cuthbetti* 
ton  in  East  Lothian.     On  this  subject,  Or  Young  of  Stonehaven  justly  ui^ 
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5.  Water, — It  is  necessary  in  every  field  actually  to  be  pas^ 
lured,  to  have  a  supply  of  water,  the  command  of  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  in  large,  than  in  small  enclosures.  A  corres- 
pondent, whose  fields  are  small,  complains  of  their  being  so  ill- 
watered,  that  tlie  stock,  when  pastured  in  some  of  tliem,  cannot 
get  a  supply,  even  in  winter. 

6.  Roads, — It  is  essential  that  each  field  should  have  conve- 
nient access  to  the  farm-road :  So  obvious  a  point  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon. 

7.  Elevation  of  the  Ground. — It  is  also  evident,  that  the  size 
of  the  field,  ought  in  some  respects  to  depend  on  the  flatness  er 
elevation  of  the  ground.  Even  on  dry  land,  if  there  is  a  rise  oa 
the  ground,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  chains  is  length  sufficient ;  for 
where  the  ridge  is  longer,  the  Worses  are  too  much  fatigued,  if 
compelled  to  plough  a  strong  furrow,  up-hill,  farther  in  one  di- 
rection. 

8.  Pasturage, — Where  the  sptem  of  grazing  and  tillage  is  al- 
ternately followed,  (more  especially  where  the  fields  are  pastur* 
ed  for  two  or  three  years  or  more),  it  is  convenient,  to  have  the 
fields  about  twenty* two  Scotch,  or  twenty-seven  English  acres ; 
because  the  farmer  generally  wishes  to  have  his  stock  dividedt 
which  cannot  well  be  dene  with  larger  fields ;  and  if  they  are  of 
a  smaller  size,  too  much  ground  is  occupied  with  fences*  Be- 
sides, if  grass  fields  are  let  for  pasture,  such  a  size  suits  graziers 
best ;  and  consequently  they  rent  considerably  higher,  than  fields 
would  do  of  a  larger,  apd  consequently  a  more  inconvenient  de- 
scription. Unless  where  there  are  small  fields  near  the  house,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  some  part  of  the  green  crops  near  the  farm- 
ofiices.  For  if  the  fields  are  all  large,  the  whole  lot  of  tumipe 
or  clover  might  be  removed  to  the  outward  boundary  of  the 
farm  ;  whereas,  if  fields  are  of  a  moderate  size^  it  is  possible  te 
have  a  part  of  these  crops  at  a  convenient  distance.  * 

serves,  that  die  fields  should  be  of  such  a  sise,  as  to  admit  the  operations  ffoing 
on  upon  them,  to  be  finished  in  a  short  lime,  by  the  stock  on  the  farm.  If  the 
fields  arc  of  too  great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  stock  kept,  a  considerable 
interval  must  occur  between  the  sowing  of  the  first  and  last  part,  especially  of 
barley  and  big,  where  generally  the  last  ploughing  and  sowing  take  place  U^ 
gctbcr ;  and  it  will  in  general  be  desirable,  to  have  the  whole  fields  cleared  at 
once,  in  harvest  There  will  also  be  a  saving  of  labour,  particularly  in  the  ili« 
stance  of  harrowing  a  crop  in  seed-time ;  as,  in  ordinary  sixes  of  fields,  the 
sowing  can  be  soon  accomplished  ;  by  which  the  frequent  turnings  are  eroidedL 
that  would  otherwise  take  place,  if  it  were  necessary  to  sow  the  field  io  several 
portions.  Whenever  rolling  is  required,  whether  for  grass  seeds,  for  reducing 
the  grouTid,  or  any  other  pur])ose,  much  of  Its  benefit  may  be  lost,  in  an  e^ 
tunsive  field,  because,  beinc  usually  done  across,  it  cannot  well  be  accopiplisb* 
ed  till  the  field  is  completed.  ^ 

*  Remarks  by  Mr  Brown,  Cononsyth,  by  Arbroatlu  Another  correspondent 
observes,  thut  some  extent  is  desirable  for  fields  in  pasture,  to  attend  the  stock 
pasturing  over  its  surface.  Fields  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  however,  are  krge 
eivough  for  grazing.  When  few  cattle  are  put  together,  they  remain  more 
eiiiet,  than  when  there  are  many,  which  is  very  dei^ble  for  fattening  stflck; 
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9.  Climate, — ^The  last  circumetance  to  be  considered  in  deter^^ 
mining  the  proper  size  of  fields,  is  the  nature  of  the  climate.  In 
dry  and  cold  climates,  small  enclosures  are  desirable,  on  account 
of  shelter :  whereas,  in  wet  countries,  the  fields^  under  culture 
eannot  be  too  open  and  airy,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
ground,  of  bringing  forward  and  ripening' the  grain,  and  of  ena* 
bling  the  farmer  more  easily  to  secure  it,  during  any  unfavour« 
able  harrest,  by  a  tree  circulation  of  air. 

It  is  now  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  the  shape  of 
fields,  the  form  of  which  should  be  square  in  strong,  and  oblong;^ 
in  turnip  lands,  uniformity  of  soil  being  at  the  same  time  attend- 
ed to. 

Square  JFbrm.«-It  is  evident  that  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the 
fences  in  straight  lines,  and  that  fields,  when  large,  should  be 
•quare,  *'  and  when  small,  more  especially  in  turnip  soils,  of  an 
•blong  form,  in  order  that  the  ploughing  may  be  despatched  with 
as  few  turnings  as  possible.  Some  people,  whose  farms  are  of  a 
waving  or  uneven  surface,  and  who  enclose  with  hedge  and  ditch, 
carry  their  ditch  through  the  hollows  or  best  soil,  with  a  view  of 
raising  a  good  hedge  ;  thus,  often  sacrificing,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fence,  the  form  of  their  field.  A  straight  line,  however,  is  pre* 
ferable,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  some  partii- 
cular  pains  to  enrich  the  soil  for  the  thorns,  when  it  is  thin  and 
poor,  on  any  elevation,  f  By  means  of  the  square  form,  an  op^ 
portunity  is  afforded,  of  ploughing  in  every  direction,  when  ne* 
eessary,  and  less  time  is  lost  in  carrying  on  all  the  operations 
af  husbandry  in  a  field  of  that  form,  than  of  any  other  shape. 
Where  the  waving  form  is  necessary  to  secure  proper  water-runs, 
plantations  may  be  so  disposed,  as  to  reduce  the  fields  to  squares 
ar  oblongs,  and  the  fences  to  straight  lines. 

Oblong  Form.— >An  intelligent  correfpondent  is  decidedly  of  opi* 
aion,  that  all  ^rms,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  a  light  foil,  are  bed* 
divided  into  oblong  fields,  becaufe,  when  occupied  either  as  a  graz- 
ingf  or  a  breeding  farm^  oblong  fields  are  fo  eafily  and  fimply  fub* 
divided,  and  water  can  almoft  in  every  cafe  be  ^ot,  by  making  pro- 
'  per  poods,  in  the  meeting  or  joining  of  three  or  four  fields,  the  gut- 
ters or  ditches  of  which  fields  will  convey  water  to  the  poiidB*  This 
is  a  great  advantage  in  fields  under  a  turnip  crop,  as  it  is  eafier  to 
aot  off,  or  divide  the  turnips  with  hurdles  or  fiakes,  or  nets,  &c.  $ 

and  the  iheep  can  be  fed  off  with  the  grreater  convenience  ;  always 

1    -  '■■  -■ 

In  a  wet  uitiimn,  much  grass  is  destroyed  by  treading,  and  in  large  fields  moi* 
^rus  is  dettro]r«d  byi  the  ftet  of  tlit  cat&e,  thiui  ccmsuioed  by  their  mouths^ 

*  Mr  Kerr  justly  remarks,  that  in  hanging  grounds,  the  ridges  and  furrows 
aoght  always  to  have  so  much  obliquity,  as  to  reduce  the  field  nearly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  one  situated  on  a  plain.  The  operations  of  ploughing,  harrow* 
log,  carting,  ftc.  are  thus  materially  fadiitated,  and  the  fiUirrg  uy^  oi  sani- 
iog  of  the  furrow^r  cffectiiaUy  prevented. 

t  Rffmark  by  Mr  Cburcb,  Hitchili,  near  Aunaa. 
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keeping  in  view;  to  take  off  a  certain  proportion  of  drillSf  for  pT« 
ing  to  the  feeding  cattle  in  the  fheds  or  folds,  &c«»  or  to  fheep  ap« 
on  the  adjoining  stubbles  or  pafturesy  in  proportion  to  the  ftate  the 
ground  is  in ;  land  in  a  rich  ftate  having  tlie  greater  proportion  taken 
away.  Nor  is  it  any  obje£iion  to  the  oblong  fhape^  that  the  ridgea 
may  be  too  long,  as  that  can  be  ea^ly  obviated  by  crofs  head-landt 
or  head -ridges,  which  in  any  foils  can  be  made  at  any  place»  accord* 
ing  to  the  length  of  ridge  moft  agreeable  to  the  tafte  'or  opinion  of 
the  proprietor  or  occupier.*  Even  where  the  land  has  a  wet,^  damps 
or  retentive  fubfoil,  an  oblong  form  may  be  advifable,  for  the  head- 
ridges  can  be  made  in  thofe  parts  mod  fuitable  for  taking  off  the 
the  water,  as  well  as  to  fuit  the  proper  length  of  the  ridgeSf  witb 
gutters  or  gripes  where  requifite. 

Uniformity  ofSoiL — It  is  neceffary,  at  the  fame  time,  to  attend 
to  uniformity  of  foil ;  and  many  farmers  have  to  lament,  that  the 
cnclofures  on  their  farms  are  laid  out,  more  with  a  view  to  beauty 
than  utility,  and  that  regularity  and  uniformity  of  appearance  have 
been  chiefly  kept  in  view,  whilft  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  a 
point  infinitely  more  effential,  that  of  having  the  feveral  fields  of  the 
fame  fort  of  foil ;  hence,  foils  of  the  nature  moft  heterogeoeou8»  are 
thus  unfortunately  mingled  in  the  fame  field.  One  htrmer  com* 
plains,  that  this  principle  has  been  fo  little  attended  to  on  his  farm* 
that  he  has  ridges,  one  half  confifting  of  a  strong  wet  clay,  and  the 
other  half  of  a  fandy  foil  fit  for  turnips.  A  fpirited  oorrefpond- 
ent  propofes  to  obviate  this  obje6lion,  by  altering  the  texture  of  the 
foil.  He  obferves,  that  there  are  fields,  partly  confifling  of  ftrong 
foils,  and  partly  of  light,  where  probably  there  are  not  above  one 
or  two  acres  of  the  latter,  for  ten  or  twenty  of  the  former ;  and 
vvhere  almoft  every  year  the  culmiferous  crops  fail  on  the  light  soils 
from  drought.  He  therefore  fuggefts,  that  at  any  flack  time* 
whether  in  winter  or  fummer,  when  the  field  is  under  fallow,  it  ■ 
would  be  proper  to  employ  two  carts  and  horfes,  with  four  filler^ 
and  to  cover  tl^  acre  or  two  of  light  foil,  virith  the  flrong  foil  con- 
tiguous. Draining  perhaps  would,  in  the  firft  place,  be  neceffary  | 
but  the  foil  in  the  field  would  ever  after  be  uniform.  In  fields  where 
light  foils  predominate,  the  fame  plan  reverfed  might  be  adopted. 
The  principal  obje6iions  to  this  plan,  are,  i.  The  expenfe,  and  t.  ' 
That  the  fubfoil  remains  the  fame ;  but  the  idea  is  certainly  excellent^ 
wherever  it  is  prafticable.  .  . 

The  advantages  of  attending,  as  much  as  the  circumftances  of  " 
tlie  cafe  will  admit  of,  to  the  principles  above  laid  down,  fhall  now 
be  ftated. 

I.  Every  farmer  who  has  attended  to  the  fubje£l,  will  admit,  that 


*  On  this  fubje^l  is  is  remarked,  that  head- lands  are  never  achniffible, 
to  pet  rid  of  wet,  or  in  confcquence  of  deviations  of  foil ;  and  hence  a 
of  culture :  and  that  ridges  cannot  be  too  long,  where  land  is  encloied,  as  it 
gives  occasion  to  fewer  turniogi,  and  is  ploughed  at  Ids  expcnie  of  time  and  k« 
bvur. 
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it  ii  8  material  drawback  to  cultivationy  if  the  fields,  inSead  of  be* 
ing  regular  in  (ize  or  form,  are  laid  out  arbitrarily,  without  attention 
to  any  judicious  fydem;  and  where  the  whole  farm  is  divided  into 
fields  of  various  fixes,  from  5  to  lo,  and  thence  to  20  or  30  acres 
each,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  equalize  them,  (b  as  to  fuit  any  ju« 
dicious  rotation  of  crops;  whereas,  by  having  fields  of  a  proper  fize, 
the  whole  ftrength  of  a  farm,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  farmer^ 
18  dire^ed  to  one  point,  which  gives  an  emulation  to  the  ploughmen^ 
when  they  are  afli^mbled  together.* 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  small  fields  are  liable  to  many  objections^r 
Besides  the  original  expense  of  the  enclosures,  and  the  injury 
to  grain  crops  produced  by  want  of  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
shelter  given  to  numerous  small  birds,  the  very  site  of  numerous 
hedges,  witli  tlieir  attendant  ditches,  and  the  uncultivated  8lip» 
Qf  land  on  both  sides  of  them,  rob  the  farm  of  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  arable  land,  in  proportion,  than  when  divided  into 
large  fields.  The  crops,  in  fields  thus  sheltered,  must  also  be 
more  liable  to  dibcase,  as  the  rust  and  the  mildew,  the  exclusioa 
uf  air  encouraging  the  growth  of  Jungly  or  the  mushroom  tribe. 
Hedges  and  ditches  likewise,  more  especially  if  accompanied 
with  hedge-rows,  exhaust  the  ground  near  them,  of  its  fertility, 
whence  the  grain  is  of  inferior  quality ;  they  nourish  weeds,  the 
seeds  of  which  may  be  widely  disseminated,  or  exclude  the  wind 
and  drought  after  the  crop  is  cut  down,  keeping  it  longer  from 
being  stacked.  Even  for  meadows,  these  small  enclosures  aro 
injurious,  by  preventing  the  circulation  of  air  for  making  or  dry- 
ing the  hay.  Where  fields, « on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  proper 
size,  less  ground  is  wasted,  there  are  fewer  fences  to  uphold, 
and  fewer  birds  to  destroy  ;  the  crops  of  grain  can  be  more  early 
harvested,  being  more  exposed  to  wind,  and  they  are  less  apt 
So  sufier  in  dry  and  dear  weather ;  and  though  small  enclosures 
are  better  sheltered  in  winter,  which  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
#f  herbage  for  pasture,  yet  the  opener  tliey  are  in  summer  tiie 
better ;  for  in  hot  weather  the  cattle  and  sheep  always  go  to  the 
airiest  places,  f  But  tlie  principal  argument  in  favour  of  large 
fields  i»  this,  that  in  small  fields,  much  time  and  laboar  is  wasted 
by  short  turnyigs,  &c.;  hence  an  intelligent  farmer  (Mr  Mitchell 
4if  Balquharn)  has  well  observed,  that  tff^lds  are  of  a  regular 
shapCf  and  the  ridges  of  a  proper  lengthy  five  ploughs  'will  do  as 
much  nork  as  six  phughs  in  fields  of  a  small  size,  and  qfan  irre* 
guJar  shape  ;  and  every  other  part  of  the  business  to  be  perfarmedy 


*  Rectangular  fields  of  confiderablc  Hze  are  advantageous,  as  it  may  be  there- 
by known  whether  the  ploughmen  have  done  their  doty ;  that  if,  if  there  is  one 
nan  in  the  whole  who  can  he  depended  on.  Indeed,  in  fields  of  this  fhape, 
^  work  done,  is  known  by  the  length  of  the  ridges,  and  number  of  furrowf, 
4f  i  certain  breadth,  ploughed. 

f  Remarks  of  Air  Robertson  of  Almoa^ 
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tts  dunging,  stnving,  harronoingy  reaping  and  leading,  toitt  be  ese^ 
eutedy  though  not  altngethery  yet  nearly  in  the  sanrn  proportion^ 

S^me  additional  remarks  regarding  the  size  and  shape  of  fields- 
-remain  to  be  stated. 

1.  Though  fields,  on  the  whole,  should  be  of  a  large  size,  yet 
there  is  a  great  convenience  in  having  a  few  smaller  fields  near 
the  farm-house ;  for  family  cows ;  for  rams,  on  farms  where 
$heep  are  kept ;  for  trying,  on  a  small  scale,  useful  experiments  ; 
al.^'o  for  raising  tares,  lucem,  sainfoin,  &c.  and  for  various  other 
purposes.  * 

2.  Where  enclosures  are  found  too  large  for  particular  pur- 
poses,  the  field  may  be  effectually  subdivided  by  sheep-flakes,  or 
hurdler,  a  sort  of  portable  fence,  well  known  to  every  turnip* 
grower.  When  carefully  set,  they  are  a  complete  fence,  at  least 
for  sheep.  By  this  means  great  advantage  is  derived,  from  the 
constant  use  of  the  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
pledby  stationary  fences;  and  the  expense  of  subdivisions,  which, 
^n  a  large  farm,  would  necessarily  have  been  numerous,  is  there- 
b}'  avoided,  f 

3.  In  some  cases,  the  size  of  fields  should  vary  with  the  size  . 
of  the  farm,  more  especially  when  there  is  a  diversity  of  soil. 
In  a  farm  of  200  acres,  it  is  contended,  that  there  should  be  8 
enclosures  of  20  acres  each,  and  4  of  10.  In  a  farm  of  300  acres, 
8  enclosures  of  30  acres  each,  and  4  of  15  acres  ;  and  in  a  farm 
©f  700  acres,  8  enclosures  of  50  acres  each,  and  12  of  25  acres. 
Thus  dividing  a  farm  into  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  en- 
closures, according  to  its  extent,  and  varying  the  mode  of  crop* 
ping  according  as  the  soil  is  light  or  strong,  the  strongest  soils 
being  put  into  the  smaller  enclosures. 

Of  such  importance  does  it  seem  to  Scot<^h  farmers,  to  enlarge 
the  size  of  fields,  to  reduce  their  number,  and  to  put  them  into 
as  regular  a  shape  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  first  circumstances  attended  to,  wherever  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  has  been  introduced  into  any  part  of  England. 

Py  means  of  that  reduction,  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  ia 

,  -     --       -     1     -^  _  — 

•  Remarks  by  Mr  Robert  Kerr,  the  intelligent  Reporter  of  Berwickshire  ; 
Mr  Wilson  of  SImprin,  and  others.  Mr  Stewart  of  Hillside  also  obstrvet, 
that  it  is  often  found  convenient  to  have  some  small  enclosed  fields  upon  e]> 
tensive  farms,  where  tlic  general  plan  of  raanngcment  is  calculaited  for  large 
fields.  Besides  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  may  sometimes  be  na« 
ccssar)'  to  turn  out  young  horses,  marcs  and  foals,  and  old  hor«es,  and  to  have 
small  fields  of  ruta  haga,  and  other  winter  and  spring  vegetables  convenioiitly 
situated  for  the  farm-olficcs,  and  distinct  from  tlie  large  fields.  It  might  not 
answer  the  purpose,  to  have  divisions  for  these  in  large  fields  separated  by  sbei^ 
fiflkes.  Besides  the  expense  and  irielHcacy  of  that  plan,  the  sucaecding  crop 
might  not  suit  that  of  the  large  fields. 

f  Hints  from  Mr  Hunter  of  Tyuefield,  and  Mr  Cuthbcrtson^  near  P^ie»- 
tOnpanSk 
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obtamed»  and  the  land  is  rendered  better  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  corn. 

Here  it  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  a  farmer,  (Mr 
Brown  of  Markle),  who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  where  enclosures  are  made  by  hedge  and  ditch,  the 
quantity  of  ground  lost  tipon  ten  acres  amounts  to  not  less  than 
one-tenth ;  in  other  words,  that  a  ten  acre  field  is  reduced  to  the 
size  of  nine  acres,  which  is  a  strong  argument  against  small  en- 
closures. 

I  have  been  led  to  dwell  longer  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  necessary  on  the  interesting  subject  of  this  section,  as  it  is 
a  topic  whiclv  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  attended  to  as  it9 
importance  deserves. 


A» 
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ITablss  or  THE  Prqduce  or  Grain,  Ac 

Bj  J.  F.  Erskdcx  £s^  of  Mai!. 


Prelinwiar^  Observations^ 

The  following  statement  of  the  produce  of  a  farm  for  sercraF 
years,  is  not  given  as  being  complete,  or  as  affording  any  rule 
for  the  construction  of  other  Tables,  It  may  hel^,  however,  to 
show  what  knowledge  an  accurate  farmer  nnght  obtain,  if  he 
would  but  take  the  trouble  of  minuting  every  material  circum- 
stance that  occurs  in  the  sowing  season ;  th«  kind  of  weather 
during  the  growth  of  the  crop  ;  and  the  character  and  accidents 
of  the  harvest :  for  although  several  of  the  particulars,  at  the  timer 
might  appear  trivial,  yet  a  regular  account  of  them,,  taken  year 
after  year,  would  very  possibly  lead  to  conclusions  of  great  im* 
portance  in  agriculture.  If  even  similar  accounts  of  the  principal 
farms  in  this  district,  Clackmannanshire),  could  have  been  oIk 
tained,  great  information  might  have  been  gained:  By  them  we- 
should  have  been  abte  to  judge,  whether  the  price  of  grain,  by 
the  fiars,  proceeded  from  the  good  or  bad  seasons  in  the  district, 
or  whether  (whkhis  the  most  probable)  they  were  affected  mor» 
by  the  general  price  of  corn  in  the  country  at  large.  By  these 
Tables  it  appears,  that  even  in  some  of  the  most  unfavouraUe 
years,  still  sorse  one  kind  of  grain  generally  has  a  good  produce. 

The  register  would  have  beea  still  more  complete,,  if  to  this 
genera]  account  or  the  rate  of  the  produce,  had  been  added  some 
other  circumstances ;  such  as,  Why  the  quantity  of  seed  varied 
in  different  years  ? — What  was  the  particular  quality  of  the  soils 

of  the  several  fields  that  were  sown  with  the  various  grains  ? 

How  often  the  same  kind  of  grain  had  been  repeated  on  the  diC- 
fbrent  fields  ?  &c. 

There  are  also  some  omissions  in  the  Tables  of  the  produce^ 
which  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
beans  and  peas  crop,  nor  of  the  hay  or  pasture. 

The  Tables  are  therefore  given  merely  to  lead  the  minds  of 
young  farmers  to  accuracy  in  their  proceedings.     How  satisfac- 
tory must  it  be  to  a  young  beginner  to  reflect,  that  every  minute 
•bservatioa  thus  recorded,  tends  to  improve  his  knowledge,,  and  ta 
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hiake  him  more  correct  io  the  practice  of  agriculture !  What 
pleasure  must  it  not  give  him  jis  he  advances  1  What  fund  of  in- 
formation, of  every  kind,  must  it  not  afford,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  even  to  tliose  who  come  after  him  !  It  is  fromi  a  wish  to  pro- 
mote this  attempt,  that  this  statement  has  been  extended ;  and 
the  compiler  has  been  induced  to  undergo  the  labour  with  cheer- 
fulness, although  the  time  it  took,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  it 
out,  were  not  small.  To  many  people  the  Tables  may  appear 
tediously  minute  ;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  none  will  deem  them  al- 
together useless.  Had  time  allowed,  some  more  particular  hints 
would  have  been  submitted  on  the  great  importance,  and  best 
form,  of  keeping  farm  accounts — a  business  in  which  commoa 
husbandmen  are  too  negligent ;  and  gentlemen,  cultivating  their 
own  landSj  are  still  more  so>  often  to  their  incalculable  disad« 
vantage. 
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Chap.  VII.    App.  No.  2. 

Remarks  ok  the  Utility  of  raising  Corn  Stacks  o.v  Pil- 
lars   THREE    FEET    HIGH,     WITH    A    PROPER    KlLL-LOGJE,  CM 

FOLLOW  Space  in  the  Centre  of  the  Stack. 

By  James  Baownhilt^,  Overseer  at  Shaw  Park  to 
J,  P.  £rskine  esq.  of  Mar. 

Tn  the  stack-yard  at  Shaw  Park,  there  are  28  stacke,  place! 
on  cast-metal  pillars  3  feet  high.  Each  of  these  will  contain 
J 584-  shelves.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  stack  at  the  bottom 
being  40A  feet,  it  will  take  52  thraves  to  go  round  the  said  stack* 
The  height  of  the  trunk  of  the  said  stack  will  contain  IS^^  sheave^ 
the  circumference  of  the  top  of  the  trunk  being  45  feet.  Tho 
height  of  the  top  of  the  stack  7  feet,  it  will  contain  240  sheaves. 

The  total  number  of  sheaves  in  the  stack  1584.  The  weight* 
7  tons  4  cwt.,  should  give  f  26  bolls  ;  so  that  the  28  stacks  will 
contain  44,352  sheaves,  or  728  bolls,  or  539  quarters  of  barley 
or  oats.  This  computation  is  far  below  what  could  be  put  upon 
them: — and  I  built  on  the  same  frame^  crop  1810,  2064  sheaves 
in  one  stack,  which  yielded  33|  bolls  of  oats;  so  that  the 
28  stacks  might  have  contained  57,792  sheaves,  the  produce 
945  bolls. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  had  the  same  number  of  sheaves 
that  grew  on  Shaw  Park,  but  was  obliged  to  build  on  the  ground^ 
and,  probably,  on  a  wet  bottom.  The  farmer  would  undoubted- 
ly put  some  little  brushwood  and  some  straw  above  it,  before  he 
began  to  build  his  stacks ;  but  the  damp  would  soon  find  way 
through  them,  and  damage  much  of  the  straw,  and  even  thegralm 
ivould  be  much  injured  by  the  damp.  If  the  farmer  would  but 
consider,  that  it  will  take  131  sheaves  to  form  the  basis  of  one 
solid  stack  of  40^  feet  circumference,  so  that  if  the  farm  required 
28  stacks,  it  would  take  3688  sheaves  to  lay  the  basis  of  them, 
the  straw  of  which  sheaves  would  be  much  damaged,  and  per- 
haps full  60  bolls  of  oats,  of  one  crop,  reduced  to  half  their  pro« 
per  value,  the  use  of  cast-iron  pillars  would  soon  be  generally 
adopted. 

By  having  cast-metal  pillars  and  frames  to  build  upon,  you 
can  with  safety  put  in  any  kind  of  grmn — «ay,  oats  in  10  days  ; 
wheat  in  5  ;  barley  in  10;  and  beans  in  8.  Crop  1811,  I  began 
cutting  down  a  field  of  oats  that  grew  amon^  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  Shaw  Park,  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  cut  down  the  said 
£eld  in  3^  days ;  and  in  7  days  I  began  putting  them  into  the 
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flack-yard,  and  put  all  of  them  in  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  dar» 
ai\er  beginning  to  build,  which  was  7  days  from  the  hook  or  sickle. 
The  said  field  being  jbo  much  surrounded  with  wood,  and  so 
many  green  stalks  amongst  the  crop,  that  I  could  not  with  safe- 
ty liave  put  the  crop  into  solid  stacks  before  they  had  been  16 
or  18  days  cut,  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  try  an  experiment 
upon  eight  of  the  frames.  Having  a  few  oats  exposed  at  the 
end  of  that  bad  harvest,  after  the  oats  had  been  more  than  three 
Di^eeks  thoroughly  wet,  1  drove  home  the  oats,  and  put  the  same 
upon  the  frames  perfectly ;  and,  by  putting  them  round  the  kill- 
Jogie,  Y^ithout  putting  a  foot  or  knee  on  the  hhtaves,  but  just  lay* 
ing  the  sheaves  close  together,  and  thatching  them  aver,  the 
whole  was  preserved  in  good  ordcr^  and  thrashed  as  follows. 

181K 

Dec.2l.  Thrashed  3  of  these  small  stacks — 

1812.  912  sheaves  produce  12    bolls. 

Jan.    3.  Thrashed  3  others     -     1240      do.    .     —       13 

July  24.  Thrashed  the  2  last    -    432      do.         —         6^ 


2584  sheaves      —      3.1^  bolls. 

Crop  1812. — I  went  on  much  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  I 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  frames  on  the  pillars,  there  mua* 
have  been  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  corn  lost.  The  oats  were 
8o  well  kept,  that  they  would  have  sold  to  any  farmer  for  seed 
oats. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  arising  fron^  the  aT)oye  stacks,  that 
no  vermin  can  find  their  way  into  them.  The  crop  is  often  much 
damaged  by  vermin.  These  frames  (if  no  ladder  or  sticks  are 
allowed  to  remain  standing  up  against  them)  completely  pre- 
vent them.  The  first  crop  I  put  in  at  Shaw  Park  (crop  1809), 
there  were  18  stacks  to  thrash  after  the  1st  of  March  1810.  The 
whole  of  these  stacks  were  cut  to  pieces  by  vermin ;  sq  that  the 
logics  of  the  stacks  were  full  of  oats,  chaff,  and  cut  straw  from 
top  to  bottom*  The  height  of  the  logics  was  10  feet.  I  com-f 
puted  the  loss  from  50  to  60  bolls. 

The  height  of  these  frames  put  the  crop  out  of  the  way  of 
hogs  and  poultry  of  all  kinds-  Some  people  find  fault  with  the 
height  of  the  pillars,  on  account  of  forking  so  much  higher  than 
usual.  This  is  but  once  a  year,  and  can  make  no  very  great  dif- 
ference  in  the  work  of  the  harvest,  lliere  are  some  pillars  that 
are  scarcely  18  inches  high.  These  arc  far  inferior  to  those  of 
3  feet ;  which,  as  they  afford  considerably  more  air  than  the  low 
ones,  the  hogs  and  poultry  can  damnge  (fhough  not  nearly  so 
much  as  when  the  stacks  are  built  upon  the  ground)  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  grain.  In  short,  the  value  of  the  stacks  erected 
on  pillars  of  the  height  of  3  feet,  (S^  or  4  feet  would  perhaps 
be  still  better) 9  with  the  advantage  of  iniiing  Uie  grain  some 
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days,  perhaps  some  weeks  sooner,  gd  far  beyotkd  any  calculatioa 
that  can  be  made  of  them. 

In  August  1813  there  was  a  long  frame  erected  for  an  oblong 
stack,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  expense  of  frames  on  S  feet 
'pillars  could  be  reduced. 

The  length  of  the  stack  .        •         . 

The  breadth  -         -        -        - 

The  Expense, 

26  cast- iron  pillars,  weighing  11  cwt.   16  Kb.  at 

16s.  4d.  per  cwt.         -         -         --         -         L.920 
(48  lib.  the  weight  of  each  pillar,  cost  7s.  each.) 

Wood  and  workmanship -81910J 

Nails 17    8 


L.19  9  6J 
A^.  B.  The  timber  used  was  common  fir  and  small  larches. 

822  thraves  oats  were  placed  on  it,  the  weight  of  which  was 
82  tons  4?  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  oats  computed  at  122  bolls. 

This  oblong  stack  contains  much  about  the  same  as  five  of  the 
^8  round  stacks.  But  although  the  expense  of  erecting  the  ^we 
stack  frames  would  somewhat  exceed  the  expense  of  the  oblong 
Mack,  still,  I  think  the  round  stacks  ought  to  be  preferred^  as: 
they  will  be  better  defended  from  rain,  &c.  &c.  and  answer  fiar 
taking  the  victual  into  the  barn  better. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  putting  the  victual  immediateljr 
from  the  hook  or  sickje  the  day  it  was  cut.  An  accident  to  the 
wood  of  the  frame,  owing  to  the  timber  being  so  recently  cut» 
prevented  the  experiment  being  fairly  tried ;  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  it ;  for,  though  the  stack  did  not 
heat,  it  began  to  grow  mouldy  ;  and  therefore  proved,  that  it  re- 
quired two  or  three  days  to  deaden  the  straw*  Afler  that,  though 
the  sheaves  have  been  exposed  to  rain,  and  perhaps  not  thorough- 
ly dried,  they  may  be  ventured  to  be  placed  on  the  frames,  as 
was  proved  by  placing  the  single  sheaves  on  them,  crop  181 1. 

The  Size  of  the  last  erected  Round  Com  Frante  at  Shaw  Park^ 

The  diameter,  14-  feet. 

Ditto  of  the  kill-logie,  6  feet  1  inch. 

Height  of  the  pole  in  the  centre,  1 5  feet. 

This  frame  is  divided  into  quarters  by  4  kill-logies. 

The  height  of  these,  9  feet. 

Their  diameter,  2. 
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J?.  p.  p.  X; 

Stack  on  the  ground,  1644  sheaves,  gava       •  24  2  1  6 

Siack  on  the  pillars,     1608    do.            -        -  24  3  3  O 

Produce  of  1644  sheaves,  supposed  to  he  huilt  on 

pillars     -             -             -             -             -  25  1  d  S 

Produce  <^  ditto  built  on  the  ground           -  24  2  1  O 


0  3  2  S 
-^So  that  the  quantity  of  grain  saved,  by  the  com  being  {^aced 
oo  the  cast-iron  pillars,  is  a  little  more  than  one  lippie  /l  thrave^ 
exclusive  of  the  straw  being  much  better  preserved. 

The  weight  of  each  pillar  should  not  exceed  one  half  cwt.; 
which,  at  16s.  4d.  per  cwt.  each  pillar,  is  8s.  2d. 

But  they  can  be  made  lighter,  and  can  be  easily  a^Porcfcd  to  be 
fiold  at  7s.  each  pillar. 

Seven  piliars  at  7s.  each     -    L«2    9    0 
Wood  and  workmanship  about  2  11     0 

Total  expense  Lu5    0    O 

The  wheat  sold  for  2/.  178»  per  boll. 

Sfirlots         -        .        -        L.2    2    9 
2  pecks         ...  0     7     IJ 

SUppiea        .        ^        -  0     2    8 

2  12    6J 

LJ2    7    5^ 


Chap.  VIL    Afp.  No.  4* 

Remarks  on  Ploughinq  Lba. 

By  James  B&ownhill,  Overseer  at  Shaw.IVuiu 

Old  leas,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  ploughed,  if  possible,  nol 
Above  4^  inches  deep  by  8^  or  9  inches  broad.  If  the  old  lea. 
be  a  dry  soil,  it  will  plough  very  well  with  those  dimensions ; 
and  if  it  be  ploughed  deeper,  it  must  also  be  ploughed  broader, 
ae  the  furrow  will  not  ply  close  one  to  another,  unless  you  have 
breadth  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  If  the  furrows  be  not  piyed 
close,  the  seed  will  get  down  between  the  furrows,  and  the  braird 
will  be  very  unequal,  and  the  harrows  can  have  nothing  to  work 
upon  so  as  to  cover  the  seed.  The  strain  arising  upon  horses  ia 
ploughing  leas  of  this  description,  is  mostly  from  the  depth  ;  but 
if  the  furrow  exceeds  the  depth  mentioned,  it  will  act  greatly 
against  the  horses'  draught.  I  shall  suppose  the  breadth  to  be 
10  inches,  that  is,  4  inches  solid  in  the  off-side  of  the  ploiigb- 
ahare ;  and  that  adds  greatly  to  the  draught  of  the  hor$<^.    The 
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land  being  long  sodded  together,  makes  the  furrow  heavy  to  raise^ 
if  the  plough  goes  beyond  the  proper  breadth  of  the  furrow. 

Old  leys,  upon  sour  land,  have  always  sprits  in  plenty.  The 
fbrrow  slice,  if  possible,  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions;  but 
the  strain  of  draught  is  very  different. 

The  strain  comes  now  to  be  mostly  on  the  sod  or  surface ;  and 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  plough  were  not  getting  right  below 
the  sod,  by  near  two  inches,  the  horse  would  not  go  through,  as 
the  weight  of  the  furrow  assists  greatly  in  turning  the  sod  over. 
I  shall  buppose  the  sod  to  be  stripped  of  this  old  lea  2  inches 
ckcp,  and  a  plough  going  on  through  the  sod  4^  inches  by  9 
inches. 


Chap.  VIL    ApP.  No.  5. 
Extraordinary  Crop  of  Wheai*,  1806« 

Particulars. 

In  the  yeir  1806,  Mr  Abercomby  of  Tullibody,  and  Dr 
Moodie  of  Clackmannan,  had  two  extraordinary  crops  of  wheat* 
A  wager  was  laid  which  was  the  most  productive^  The  weight, 
and  not  the  measure,  was  to  determine  the  wager. 

An  acre  of  each  was  chosen.  Mr  Abercromby's  had  18  bolls 
2  pecks  per  Scotch  acre,  =  62  bushels  3  pecks  1  gallon  0.833 
pottles  per  English  acre  ; — (2  pottles  make  1  gallon.) 

The  wheat  was  early  lodged,  which  rendered  the  weight  only 
58  lib.  per  firlot,  nearly  equivalent  to  56^  lib.  avoirdupois  per 
bushel. 

Dr  Moodie's  was  not  so  early  laid.  The  quantity  was  17  bolla 
1  firlot  per  Scotch  acre  =  55  bushels  1  peck  1  gallon  1.733  pottles 
per  English  acre. 

The  weight  was  62  lib.  avoirdupois  the  firlot,  nearly  equivalent 
to  6 1  lib.  the  bushel. 

The  weight  of  1 7  bolls  1  firlot,  at  62  lib.  per  firlot    4278  lib. 
Ditto  18  bolls  2  pecks,  at  58  lib.  per  firlot     4205 

Difference    73  lib. 
OThis  proves  the  great  advantage  of  having  weighty  grain. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

Appendix,     No.  1. 
Plants  in  the  Natural  Meadows  of  Scotland. 

Grasses. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratuniy  Sweet-scented  vernal, 

jfi  the  earliest  of  all  the  meadow  grasses ;  and,  though  small  lA 
size,  it  is  found  in  every  meadow  which  is  not  overburthened  witli 
moisture,  and  communicates  a  delicious  flavour  to  hay, 

Hoictts  lajuUiiSy  Hose-grass,  or  Soft-grass, 
is  the  most  universal  of  the  natural  meadow  grasses ;  and  grows 
in  damp  and  in  dry  soils ;  in  rich  and  in  poor  ground.  It  has  a 
broad,  soft,  woolly  foliage,  which  is  much  relished  by  cattle,  ei>- 
tber  when  green  or  dried.  It  grows  early,  spontaneously,  and 
.irith  great  vigour. 

Cynosurus  cristatus,     Crested  dog's-tail, 
abounds  in  all  meadow  ground  that  is  not  very  wet.    Its  stems  are 
liard  and  wiry,  but  its  foliage  is  bulky  ai^d  rich. 

Poa  triviaiisf  Common  meadow-grass* 

pratensis,  Great           do.        do. 

annua^  Dwarf  poa              do. 

aqiuiticay  Water  do.               do. 

are  all  the  richest  and  best  of  meadow  grasses.     The  three  first 

prevail  where  the  ground  is  rich,  and  not  very  wet ;  and  tlie  las^ 

IS  found  in  marshy  places^ 

Agrostis  stolonifera^ 

vulgaris  t  J-      Bent- grasses, 

alba^ 

^ow  natural  in  the  meadows  in  Scotland,  and  contribute  consi- 
derably to  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  hay  crop. 

There  are  no  less  than  13  native  species  of  this  family,  which 
18  ge&erally  known  in  rural  language  by  the  name  of  bent  while 
growing  among  pastures ;  but  in  tillage  land  its  roots  are  usual- 
ly called  squitchf  particularly  those  of  some  of  the  species,  as 
they  are  removed  with  difficulty  from  the  soil,  to  which  they  ob? 
stinately  adhere. 

This  family  of  the  grasses  is  principally  introduced  here  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  its  species.  Theagrostis  stolonifera^  or  blacksquitch, 
has  of  late  excited  considerable  interest,  and  no  small  degree  of 
contention,  under  the  name  of  Fiorin.  This  grass,  new  in  i^ 
great  measure  to  agricultuirists,'  has  been  chiefly  brought  ipto  do« 
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tice  by  Dr  Richardson  of  Ireland.  Its  real  value  in  Iiusbandrj 
still  remains  a  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  only  fronci  the  clear  re- 
sults of  accurate  and  dispassionately  detailed  experience,  that  it 
must  ultimately  stand,  or  fall,  iu  the  estimation  of  the  public 

Festuca  pratensiSf  ■^ 

duriusculaf  I 

elatioYy  >      Fescue-grasses, 

loliaceOf  i 

JluitanSt  J 

Abound  in  natural  meadows ;  some  in  dry,  and  others  in  moist 
places ;  and  the  last  of  them  is  met  with  in  every  marshy  gutter. 

DactyUs  glomerata^  Rough  Cock's-foot, 

Sr*^"'  °'    }        Smooth  Cock'-foot: 

The  former,  which  has  the  richest  and  most  bulky,  juicy,  and 
Valuable  foliage,  is  often  found  in  the  best  of  dry  meadow ;  and 
the  latter  on  damp  grounds  near  the  sea. 

The  Rough  Cock's-foot  is  likewise  called  orchard  grass,  as  it 
thrives  under  the  shade  and  drippings  of  large  trees,  and  has  of 
late  been  greatly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  ray-grass,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior.  Its  leaves  are  large  and 
juicy,  with  tall,  strong,  hard,  and  wiry  stems,  having  large  coarse 
seeds  in  clusters,  on  three  or  four  short  branches,  which  resem- 
ble the  foot  of  a  cock  reversed,  whence  its  English  name  is  de- 
rived. It  is  found  in  abundance,  and  luxuriantly,  in  many  dry- 
foiled  situations,  especially  about  stone  walls  and  fences.  It  is 
rather  a  coarse  grass,  yet  very  productive,  especially  in  leaves, 
and  is  not  disliked  by  cattle,  unless  when  it  grows  on  rank  soilst 
It  would  appear  proper,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be  mown  for 
hay  long  before  ^he  seed  ripens. 

Avena  pratensis,  1        Oat-erasses 

JBriza  media.  Cow-quakes, 

Jilopecurus  pratensis,  Fox -tail, 

genicuIattiSf  Knee-grass, 

Phalaris  arundinacea^  Reed    do. 

Aira  aquatica.  Marsh  hair  d^. 

atll  grow  natural  in  meadows,  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  maka 
the  best  of  hay.  Indeed  the  quality  of  hay  in  every  meadow, 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  which  one  or  other  of  these 
grasses  bear  to  the  other  herbage. 

But  beside  these,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  there  are  some 
Other  grasseSj  which,  though  they  may  augment  in  part  the  aiM 
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Sedge -grasses. 


^f  the  hay  stack,  are  so  coarse  and  unpiiiatable,  as  neither  to  be 
relished  by  cattle,  nor  nutritive  as  food,  viz. 

Aira  ctespitosoj  Turfy  hair-grass, 

A  bulky  grass,  but  so  very  coarse,  and  its  stems  or  bents  so  hard 
«nd  wiry,  that  it  is  of  small  value,  except  to  be  rotted  for  dung* 

Car  ex  limosa, 
panicea, 
ccespitosa^ 
rigiday 
strictUy 

ovalis, 
pallescensy 
binervisy 
intermedia^ 
hirta, 
vulpinaj 
ampuUaceas 
vesicaria, 
distans, 
^  remota, 

panictdata, 

pendnldy 

paludosa, 

acuttty 

ripariaf 

and  others  of  that  tribe  (of  which  there  are  above  fifty  spe- 
cies), are  found  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  damp  mea- 
dows in  Scotland,  and  contribute  more  to  the  quantity,  than  ta 
the  value  of  the  hay.  The  whole  of  the  sedge  grasses  that  hav0 
been  named,  may  not  always  be  found  in  every  meadow ;  but  ther» 
are  few  of  any  extent,  in  which  most  of  them  aire  not  found. 
They  all  grow  in  places  that  are  too  much  burdened  with  moist* 
ure  for  yielding  richer  and  better  grasses.  Those  towards  the 
head  of  the  list,  grow  in  the  driest,  and  those  that  are  Dear  the 
bottom,  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  meadow.  The  former  are  of 
the  most  diminutive,  and  the  latter  of  the  larger  size.  AH  of 
them  are  in  the  form  of  grasses,  and  most  of  them  are  eaten, 
though  not  much  relished,  by  cattle.  They  are  sour,  coarse,  and 
unpalatable ;  but  they  add  to  the  size  of  the  hay-stack,  and  aug* 
nient  the  dunghill. 

Triglochin  palustre^  Arrow-grass, 

Arundo  phragmites,  Common  reed, 

Anthericum  ossifraguMy  Asphodel, 

^e  much  of  the  same  value  as  the  hair  and  sedge-grasses« 

Bb2 


%»- 
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The  proportion  which  the  grasses  bear  to  the  other  herbage, 
in  the  natural  meadows,  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  degree  of  moisture  under  which  U  is  kept.  In  some 
meadows,  or  at  least  in  some  parts  of  many  of  them,  the  grasses 
will  probably  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  herbage;  while  in  o« 
thers,  or  in  some  other  parts  of  the  same  meadow,  the  propor* 
tion  of  grasses  will  fall  short  o£  one-fourth,  perhaps  of  one-tenth 
of  the  herbage. 

The  other  herbage,  besides  grasses,  which  grow  in  the  natural 
meadows  in  Scotland,  may  be  classed  into  that  which  is  valuable, 
that  which  is  partly  so,  and  weeds. 

Of  the  former,  the  most  valuable  plants  are 


Trifolium  pratense^ 
medium^ 
Medicago  lupuUna^ 

Vicia  cr.acca^ 

•■•••■ 

septUTHy 
Anthyllis  vulneraria^ 
Laihyras  pratensis, 
Lotus  comiculatus^ 


Red  clover. 
Zigzag  trefoil. 
Yellow  clover. 
Tufted  vetch. 
Meadow  pea. 
Kidney  vetch, 
Yellow  vetch, 
Bird's-foot  trefoil. 


These,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  amongst  the  m^t  valua- 
ble plants  that  can  grow  in  any  meadow.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  most  of  them  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  damp 
marshy  natural  meadows  in  Scotland.     The 

Plantago  lanceolata,  Rib-grass, 

is  much  more  common  in  such  nieadows,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
plant,  either  for  hay  or  for  pasture. 

Juncus  articulaiuSy  Spritt, 

is,  when  cut  green,  and  well  preserved,  a  valuable  plant  in  the 
meadows  of  Scotland  ;  and  as  it  is  bulky,  and  always  green  and 
juicy,  it  contributes  much  to  the  value  of  the  hay-stack. 

The  follotving  plants  may  be  considered  as  a  mediuna  stage 
between  those  that  are  valuable,  and  mere  weeds,  viz. 


AchiUea  millefolium^ 
Ranunctdus  reperis^ 
acrisy 
\  sceUratuSf 
aquatiliSf 
lingua, 
auricomus, 
Jlammuluy 
jicaria,y 
Eqvisetum  arvense^ 

sylvaticum, 
palustre, 
•  JiuviatUe, 
liniosumy  ■ 


Thousand-leaved  grass. 
Creeping  crowfoot. 
Acrid  do. 

Marsh  do* 

Water,  do. 

Upright  spearwort, 
Goldilock, 
Water  spearwort, 
Pilewort, 
Paddock-pipe, 
Wood  horse-tail^ 
Marsh       do. 
River       do. 
Smooth    do* 
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Caltha  palustrisf 

TroUius  europceuSy 

Daucus  carota, 

Leontodon  taraxacu{M^ 

Bellis  perennis^ 

Cardamine  pratensts^ 

Alchemilla  vulgaris^ 

Juncus  effums^ 

conglomeratusy 
tdiginosuSf 
btifoniuSy  ■ 

Scirpus  palustrisy 
JkutanSy 
lacustris^ 
syh)aticus% 

Tormentilla  offkinalisy 

Geum  rivale, 

Orchis  mascida, 
morio^ 


Marsh  marigold, 
Lucken  gowans. 
Wild  carroty 
DdndelioDy 
Daisy, 

Ladies'  smoke« 
Ladies'  mantle^ 


Rushed^ 


} 


Tormentil, 
Water-avens, 

Orchides,  or  baldery* 


maculatai 

The  following,  and  many  other  plants  that  might  be  named, 
grow  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  natural  meadows  in  Scotland; 
and  as  none  of  them  are  relished,  and  but  few  of  them  eaten  by 
cattle^  tliey  fall  to  be  considered  as 

Weeds  in  Meadows* 

White  bent, 


JStardus  strictay 
Juncus  sqtcarrosuSy 
Eriophorum  polystachion^ 

vaginatuniy 
Scahiosa  succisUy 
Viola  palustrisy 
Anemone  nemorosay 
Lychnis  JloS'Ctictdiy 
Valeriana  officinaliSf 
Hieracium  paludosunty 
Serratula  arvensisy 
Carduus  palustrisy 

helenioidest    ' 
lanceolatusy 
Veronica  anagaUis^ 
scutellaiay 
Hydrocotyle  vulgarisi 
Pinguicula  vulgaris^ 
Montiajbntanay 
Alisma  plantagOy 
Drosera  rotundifoliay 
Pedicularis  palustrisf 


} 


Wire  bent, 

Cotton-headSy 

Devil's  bit, 
Marsh-violet, 
Wood  anemone, 
Ragged  robin. 
Great  valerian. 
Marsh  hawk-weed. 
Way  thistle. 
Marsh  thistle, 
Deer's  ear. 
Spear  thistle, 

Speedwell, 

White  rot, 

Water  chickweed. 
Water  plantain. 
Red  rot. 
Marsh  louse-wort, 
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Galium  veruni, 
.palustre^ 
moUugOf 
Sium  angustifoliumi  SfC, 
Oena7ithe  crocatay 
Cicivta  virosa^ 
Angelica  sylvestrisy 
Lythrum  salicaria^ 
Spircea  ulmariay 
Potentilla  reptans^ 
Mentha  aquatica, 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum, 
Scirpus  ccBspitosuSy 
Senecio  aqicaticus, 
Tiissilago  petasitesy 
SteUaria  holostea, 
nemorunty 
Iris  pseudacoruSy 
Buniumfiexuosum^ 
Menyanthes  trifoUaiay 
Comarum  palustrey 
Jtumex  actUuSy 
Polygonum  amphibiunty 
Mhinanthus  crista-galUy 
Centaurea  nigray 
Geranium  pratenscy 
jlchillea  ptarmica, 
Euphrasia  qfficinalisy 
odontitesy 
Scrophidaria  nodosay 

aquatictty 
Convolvulus  sepiuMy 
Polygonum  bistortay 
Lycopus  europceuSy 
Ophrys  ovatUf 
Mupatorium  cannabinumy 
Heracleum  sphondyliumy 


} 


} 
} 


Cheese  runnet. 


Water  parsnips. 

Water  hemlock, 

Long- leaved  water  hemlock^ 

Wild  angelica, 

Purple  loose-strife. 

Meadow-sweet, 

Creeping  cinquefoil^ 

Water  mint, 

Adder's  tongue. 

Deer's  hair,^ 

Marsh  ragwort. 

Butter-bur, 

Stitchwort, 

Bog-lily, 

Ar-nut, 

Marsh  trefoil. 

Marsh  cinquefoil,. 

Water  dock, 

Willow  leaved  knot-grass,. 

Cock's  comb,  or  rattle-grasi^ 

Knapweed, 

Meadow  crane's  bill, 

Sneezewort, 

Eyebright, 

Figwort, 

Hop-weed, 

Bistort, 

Water  horehound, 

Tway-blade, 

Water -hemp. 

Cow-parsnip. 


Besides  these,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  the  yel- 
low and  marsh  fogs  grow  in  great  abundance,  in  all  the  natural 
meadows  in  Scotland ;  such  as,  the  hypnum  squarrosumy  hypnum 
filicinum^  and  hypnum  rutabulumy  where  the  soil  is  driest;  and  the 
polytrichum  commune  and  sphagnum  palustre,  where  wet.  None  of 
them  are  eaten  by  any  species  of  stock. 
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Chap.  VIII.    App.  No.  2. 
On  the  Nature  of  Old  Turf. 

By  John  Naismith,  Esq. 

It  IS  proposed  to  institute  a  candid  enquiry  into  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  old  turf,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  assertions 
or  arguments  on  either  side  are  supported  by  nature  and  sound 
reason. 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  favour  of  old  turf 
is  shortly  stated  in  the  Chapter  on  Grass  Lands  ;  and  in  a  recent 
publication,  (an  account  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland),  the  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  have  been  industriously  collected,  and  stat-* 
ed  at  large  from  the  best  authorities.  *  To  settle  this  dispute,  a 
solution  of  the  following  queries  seems  to  be  requisite. 

1.  Are  all  soils,  and  in  all  circumstances,  capable  of  being  con<» 
verted  into  valuable  old  turf ;  or,  if  so  converted,  should  it  b© 
retained  in  that  state  ?  To  what  extent  is  the  surface  adapted  to 
this  purpose  ?  and  what  public  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue^  by  tak- 
ing all  such  land  from  the  production  of  corn  ? 

^.  Is  it  the  state  which  the  soil  attains,  by  long  lying  at  rest^ 
which  makes  the  pasture  of  old  turf  more  valuable  ?  or  do  the 
roots  of  the  perennial  plants,  which  obtain  a  footing  on  land,  while 
it  remains  at  rest,  send  forth  a  greater  number,  or  more  palatable 
and  nourishing  leaves  and  stems,  the  longer  tliey  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  soil  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  esculent  plants  which  respectively  pre* 
vail  on  old  and  new  pasture  ?  and  what  are  the  qualities  of  each, 
■with  regard  to  the  nourishment  of  live  stock  ? 

Every  experienced  agriculturist,  who  chooses  to  give  tliese 
queries  a  dispassionate  examination,  will  be  able  to  give  a  solu- 
tion  to  satisfy  himself:  But  it  is  hoped  the  folio  wing  faint  attempt 
will  not  be  thought  altogether  impertinent. 

I.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
are  no  doubt  more  favourable  to  all  vegetable  productions,  and 
probably  much  more  of  the  soil  in  England  may  be  well  adapted 
to  bear  valuable  old  turf;  but  the  proportion  of  the  surface  ia 
Scotland,  fit  for  that  purpose,  will  be  found  not  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, at  least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  appearance^  in  a 
country  where  good  land,  long  left  in  grass,  is  not  very  common. 
The  spots  on  which  rich  old  turf  is  found,  arf  of  a  friable  mould, 
not  loose  and  porous,  but  lying  pretty  compact,  though  not  co- 
hesive ;  of  sometimes  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  on  a  perme- 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  3,  where  the  substimce  of  the  discussion  i&^¥fn  from 
that  work. 
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able  bottom  ;  *  or,  when  the  depth  of  soil  is  moderate,  on  a  tab* 
soil  not  very  open^  but  still  permeable,  not  unfreqaentlj  rock, 
full  of  fissures,  and  well  stored  with  vegetable  pabulum*  These 
are  mostly  found  in  the  plains  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  among 
the  old  crofts,  the  favoured  fields  on  which  the  culture  and  ma- 
nure of  ancient  times  were  exclusively  bestowed,  and  seldom  else- 
where. On  inferior  soils,  when  laid  in  grass,  after  a  series  of  a 
few  years,  the  production  of  herbage  begins  to  diminish*-  If  the 
soil  is  of  a  dense  quality,  the  particles,  lying  undisturbed,  unita 
more  closely,  and  the  whole  becomes  ho  solid,  as  to  resist  the  ex- 
tension of  vegetable  roots.  The  grasses,  struggling  with  these 
difiiculties,  appear  later,  and  of  feebler  growdi.  If  porous  or 
sandy,  the  fibrous  toots  of  the  grass  want  a  firm  hold ;.  mosser 
accumulate  on  the  surface ;  and  the  season  being  far  advanced  be- 
fore the  grasses  can  surmount  them,  they  are  gradually  enfeebled. 
It  is  only  on  soils,  therefore,  of  the  happiest  construction,  and 
most  fertile  condition,  that  old  turf  can  continue  productive,  and 
on  that  account  there  is  not  much  extefit  of  land  in  Scotland,  where 
old  turf  can  be  advantageously  retained. 

The  benefit  which  might  be  expected  from  having  much  of  the 
best  soil  kept  in  permanent  pasture,  would  be,  that  a  greater 
number  of  live  stock  would  be  fed  on  tlie  same  ex.tent,  and,  it  is 
said,  to  better  purpose  ;  but  the  best  constructed  soils,  that  is, 
those  which  are  fit  for  permanent  pasture,  are,  in  general,  well 
calculated  for  tillage.  When  these  are  left  out,  more  extent  must 
be  cultivated  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  com  :  of  course, 
this  corn  is  dearer  to  the  cultivator,  and  not  more  valuable  to  the 
consumer.  But  inferior  land,  by  having  all  the  culture  and  ma- 
nure bestowed  upon  it,  while  the  better  land  was  still  kept  in  pas- 
ture, would  be  gradually  ameliorated,  and  the  general  fertility  of 
the  country  at  length  augmented.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  fertility  of  the  country  would  be  more  augmented,  by  the  best 
land  being  under  alternate  culture,  as  well  as  that  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. The  former,  in  general,  not  only  yields  more  com,  bot 
more  straw,  by  which  more  dung  is  obtained.  Nor  is  this  a  time 
to  look  to  the  distant  prospect  of  future  fertility,  while  the  argent 
demands  of  a  numerous  population  at  home  require  all  the  com 
at  present  which  the  country  can  possibly  produce. 

II.  The  species  of  soil  which  has  been  described  as  adapted  to 
be  productive  of  old  turf,  being  less  subject  to  alternate  expansion 
and  depression,  than  some  kinds  of  faulty  soil,  undergoes  less  alter* 
ation  when  lying  unstirred.  It  gently  subsides,  and,  becoming  more 
compact,  excludes  the  summer's  drought,  and  gives  a  firm  hold 
to  the  fibrous  roots  of  herbage,  without  obstructing  their  neces« 
sary  extension  ;  and  hence  the  pasture  must  improve  by  the  soil 

*  This  kind  of  soil  would  answer  well  for  the  produ^on  of  lucerne,  which 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  any  old  turf. 
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remaining  at  rest.  But  this  e£Fect  Is  produced  in  a  few  years. 
When  the  condensation  proceeds  till  the  ground  becomes  too  so- 
lidy  the  pasture  is  injured,  and  not  improved,  by  longer  continu- 
ance. There  are  also  other  causes  by  which  pasture  is  more  in- 
jured, the  longer  it  continues  in  that  state.  The  operations  of 
moles  and  ants  disturb  the  roots,  smother  the  growth,  and  de« 
form  the  surface  ;  and  these  last  multiply  the  more,  the  longer 
the  ground  is  left  at  rest.  There  are  other  legions  of  enemies 
less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  formidable,  by  which  old  turf  is 
generally  infested.  Some  part  of  the  herbage  is  rejected  by  pas- 
turing animals,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  most  palatable  plants 
left.  These,  with  excrements  dropped,  form  a  layer  of  putrefy- 
ing matter  on  the  surface,  which  various  species  of  winged  in- 
sects find  a  proper  nidus  for  the  lodgement  of  their  spawn.  En- 
joying, here,  undisturbed  repose,  they  multiply  in  incredible  num- 
bers ;  and  while  in  the  caterpillar  state,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
formidable,  the  wire- worm,  continues  sorpe  years,  are  extreme- 
ly voracious,  and  have  no  other  food  than  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  herbage  of  the  field.  There  is  yet  a  more  minute  species 
of  vermin  lodging  in  old  pastures,  which,  if  not  injurious  to  the 
herbage,  are  greatly  so  to  the  animals  which  feed  on  it.  These 
are  very  small  insects,  bred  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  spoils 
accumulated  on  the  surface  of  rich  land  that  has  lain  long  ia 
pasture,  which  find  their  way  into  the  hoofs  of  pasturing  animals, 
particularly  sheep,  and  live  and  gnaw  there,  till  they  cripple  the 
poor  animals,  and  disable  them  from  walking  to  gather  tlieir 
food.  *  These  circumstances  are  certainly  hostile  to  the  idea  of 
retaining  land,  calculated  for  tillage,  in  permanent  pasture. 

While  the  roots  of  the  herbage  on  old  pasture  are  liable  to  so 
many  injuries,  judging  from  analogy  of  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion in  other  cases,  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that  the  growth 
of  grass  should  be  quicker,  or  more  bulky,  as  the  ground  lay 
longer  at  rtst,  but  rather  the  contrary..  One  thing  is  generally 
observed,  that  the  growth  of  grass,  in  the  spring,  appears  later 
on  old  than  new  pastures,  when  the  soil  is  similar.  As  to  the 
nourishing  quality  of  old  grasses,  it  is  easily  to  be  admitted,  that 
the  same  plants,  growing  on  the  same  ground,  will  put  forth  a 
growth,  this  year,  intrinsically  more  nourishing  than  the  last,  f 

*  About  the  year  1790,  some  fine  lands  were  possest  by  Mr  Wallace,  a  lai;ge 
dealer  in  sheep,  on  condition  of  being  pastured  solely  by  that  animal.  The 
sheep  throve,  and  he  succeeded  very  well  for  several  years :  but  at  length,  afW 
a  body  of  decayed  herbage  and  droppings  of  tlie  sheep  bad  accumulated  om 
the  surface,  the  sheep  brought  upon  the  pasture  were  infected  with  the  foot-roi 
to  such  a  degree  tliat  they  could  not  go  about  to  gather  their  food  ;  and  the  pos- 
sessor was  obliged  to  solicit  to  get  free  of  a  bargain  which  he  had  before  found 
Tery  beneficial. 

^  The  great  produce  of  old  turf  lands  in  England,  is  easily  accounted  for. 
These  lands  were  the  demesnes  of  the  great  feudal  proprietors,  and  consequently 
the  best,  or  among  the  best  ia  the  kingdom.     They  have  likewise  been  oftea 
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III.  M^en  arable  land  is  intended  to  be  laid  in  grass^  it  is  a 
rule  with  all  good  farmers^  that  it  shall  be  carefully  freed  from 
all  kinds  of  weeds.  The  plants,  therefore,  which  occupy  well 
cultivated  new  pasture,  are  those  only  of  which  the  seeds  have 
been  purposely  sown.  New  grass*  indeed,  is  seldom  altogether 
free  of  weeds,  even  in  the  best  cultivated  land ;  but  as  no  esti- 
mate of  these  can  be  made,  it  will  be  needless  to  notice  them. 
Some  of  the  native  grasses,  likewise,  are  so  universally  distribut- 
ed, that  they  insinuate  themselves  every  where,  and  are  found 
among  the  artificial  plants  in  new  grass ;  but  the  most  of  these 
are  also  found  on  old  turf.  Hence,  the  only  plants  to  be  consi- 
dered are  those  commonly  known  by  the  general  name  of  Arti- 
ficial grass.     These  are, 

White  clover  {trifolium  repens).  This  is  a  very  generally  dif- 
fused native  plant ;  is  universally  admitted  to  be  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in  pasture,  and  grateful  to  every  kind  of  live  stock.  It 
does  not  rise  early  in  the  season,  and  flowers  only  about  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  spreading  and  putting  forth  abundance  of  leaves 
irom  that  time,  as  long  as  vegetation  lasts.  It  is  not  different  in 
its  cultivated,  from  its  native  state,  except  as  it  is  treated.  Its 
natural  disposition  is  to  stretch  its  stems  over  the  surface,  resting 
on  the  ground  at  every  knee,  and  thence  putting  out  branches  and 
leaves.  By  too  thick  sowing,  it  is  forced  to  take  an  upright  di" 
rection,  contrary  to  its  nature  ;  hence  it  has  fewer  branches  and 
leaves,  and  is  easily  eradicated. 

Great  red  clover  {trifolium  rubrum  sativum).  The  leaves  of 
tliis  plant  appear  sooner  in  the  spring  than  the  last,  and  are  much 
more  bulky.  It  flowers  in  June ;  and,  though  highly  valuable 
and  productive  for  cutting,  is  less  so  for  pasture,  when  the  growth 
of  its  stems  and  leaves  is  checked  by  perpetual  cropping.  After 
continuing  on  the  same  ground  for  two  or  thr6e  years,  most  part 
of  the  plants  perish. 

Hop-trefoil  {trifolium  agrarium)^  is  frequently  sown  along  with 
the  above;  and,  where  it  succeeds,  contributes  greatly  to  enlarge 
the  bulk  of  the  crop.  It  flowers  early^  and  is  more  productive 
for  cutting  than  pasture. 

Rye-grass,  or  ray-grass  {lolium  ruhrurri  perenne)^  is,  in  Scot- 
land, a  constant  ingredient  of  artificial  grass.  If  puts  up  its  first 
leaves  early  in  the  spring,  and  is  one  of  the  first  plants  which 
clothe  the  fields  with  verdure.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  If  it  be  eaten  down  before  that  time,  it  puts  forth  many 
radical  leaves,  and  continues  thus  to  vegetate  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  season  ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  for  early,  than  for 
late  pasture. 


top-dressed,  probably,  during  tbe  two  last  centuries;  and  those  dressinj^s  were 
at  the  expense  of  the  arable  lauds,  unless  where  tliey  consisted  of  calcareomt 
matter,  pond  mud,  dc. 
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Ribwort,  or  narrow-leafed  plantain  {plantago  lanceolata),  is 
frequently  sown  on  ground  intended  for  pasture^  and  has  been 
extolled  as  very  nutritive  ;  but  tlie  bulk  of  its  production  is  very 
moderate.  It  is  much  relished  by  sheep,  and  horses  like  it ;  but 
cows  are  not  fond  of  this  plant.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning 
of  July  ;  after  which  it  puts  forth  very  few  radical  leaves.  Its 
stem,  being  hard  and  sapless,  is  rejected. — These  being  the  plants 
\isually  cultivated  for  grass,  cultivated  pasture  may  be  consider- 
ed as  consisting  chiefly  of  tliem. 

In  judging  of  the  comparative  value  of  old  and  new  pastures, 
it  seems  only  to  be  requisite  to  take  under  consideration  those  in- 
digenous plants  which,  being  found  prevalent  in  all  good  old  pas- 
tures, must  be  those  which  chiefly  constitute  the  value  of  such 
pasture,  without  mentioning  a  number  of  smaller  plants  of  dubi- 
ous import,  or  others  which  are  found  in  some  places,  and  not 
in  others.  These  shall  be  stated  according  to  the  time  of  their 
appearances. 

Sweet-smelling  vernal  grass  (antJwxanthum  odoratum).  This 
plant  is  very  generally  diffused  ;  it  flowers  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  continues  to  put  forth  radical  leaves  so  long  as  vegetation 
lasts.  Its  seed  stem  is  slender,  and  the  spike  short,  and  not  very 
proliflc.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  make  such  a  large 
proportion  in  old  pastures  as  its  numerous  broad  leaves  promise. 
The  loUuvn  perenne  (rye-grass),  in  its  untutored  state,  varies 
much  in  its  habits  from  the  same  grass  when  sown.  Its  seed 
stalk  is  commonly  shorter,  and  its  radical  leaves  more  numerous- 
It  abounds  on  way-sides,  and  every  where  when  the  soil  is  good, 
and  makes  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  rich  old  pastures. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  spring,  to  the  end  of  autumn,  it 
continues  to  put  forth  leaves.  In  Scotland  it  raiely  flowers  till 
June. 

Fox-tail  meadow  grass  {alapecurus  pralensis)^  is  much  esteem- 
ed for  hay,  and  flowers  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  has  fewer  radical  leaves.  Its  seeds  are  frequently  abor- 
tive, or  eaten  by  insects,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of  its 
not  being  found  so  abundant  as  some  others. 

Common  meadow  grass  [poa  irivialisy  rougk-stalked  poa^  poa 
pratcnsisy  great  poa).  These  valuable  grasses  are  very  generally 
diffused,  their  panicles  being  very  prolific,  and  their  seeds  smalL 
Their  leaves  are  likewise  forward  in  the  spring,  (being  often  cut 
in  the  meadows  about  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of  April,  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  for  soiling),  and  are  also  abundant  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  They  flower  in  June,  and  constitute  a  very 
considerable  part  of  all  good  old  pastures,  but  are  abundant  on- 
ly where  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Soft  meadow  grass  {holcus  lanatus)^  is  found  in  all  situations, 
and  every  variety  of  soil.  It  flowers  about  the  end  of  June';  and 
its  panicles  being  very  prolific,  and  its  seeds  light,  adhering  ta 
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a  feathery  glume,  are  universally  dispersed  by  the  winds.  It  it 
therefore  prevalent  every  where,  on  good  pastures,  as  well  ag 
those  of  inferior  quality  ;  but  it  does  not  contribute  so  much  to, 
the  value  of  good  pasture.  In  places  where  its  growth  is  not 
circumscribed  by  that  of  other  plants,  it  rises  in  unsightly  tufts, 
which,  though  not  altogether  rejected  by  pasturing  animals,  are 
less  relished  than  a  number  of  others.  But  this  inferiority  is 
overcome  by  the  abundance  of  more  palatable  grasses,  with  which 
it  is  mixed  in  rich  pastures. 

These  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  gramtna  found  on  the 
best  old  pastures.  Some  others  appear,  which,  though  they  have 
been  extolled,  are  of  a  more  doubtful  character.  Cock's-foot 
grass  {dacti/lis  glomerata)y  has  been  much  recommended  as  an 
excellent  grass,  more  especially  when  it  is  eaten  young,  and  kept 
down  by  sheep  :  it  will  then  maintain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  species  of  stock,  and  perhaps  of  young  cattle.  Thejestuca 
genus  have  also  been  much  recommended  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  elatioTf  there  are  perhaps  none  of  them  of  much 
value.  Festuca  (sheep  fescue),  so  called  from  its  supposed  ex* 
cellence  as  sheep  pasture,  is  not  eaten  by  sheep  when  other  herb* 
age  is  within  their  reach.  When  it  obtains  a  footing  in  pastures, 
it  spreads  and  mats  over  the  surface,  and  takes  the  place  of  better 
plants. 

White  clover  is  prevalent  in  all  rich  old  pastures;  and,  though 
the  plants  may  not  perhaps  be  so  regularly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  as  on  cultivated  fields,  yet  where  the  seeds  have 
been  sown,  and  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  propensity,  they 
are  probably  not  less  productive  on  the  former,  than  on  the  latter. 
There  are  some  other  valuable  plants  of  the  diadelphia  class,  fre- 
quently found  on  old  pasture ;  but  as  none  of  them  possess  any 
known  superiority  to  the  plants  of  the  same  class  sown  on  cultivat- 
ed land,  the  value  of  the  one  will  exactly  balance  that  of  the  other. 
Both  new  and  old  pastures  being  thus  analyzed,  some  judg- 
ment might  be  formed  in  what  respect  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  latter  exceeded  that  of  the  former,  if  there  were  any  stand- 
ard  by  which  tlie  exact  nourishing  quality  of  any  species  of  herb- 
age could  be  measured.     This  not  having  yet  been  discovered, 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  criterion,  but  by  the  bulk  of  the 
growth,  the  quickness  of  the  reproduction,  and  the  palatableness 
of  the  plants  to  the  greatest  proportion  of  live  stock.     In  none 
of  these  respects  does  it  appear  that  the  artificial  grasses,  recent- 
ly sown  on  cultivated  ground^  are  inferior  to  the  herbage  which 
usually  covers  old  turf.      The  cultivated  plants  are  naturally 
more  bulky  than  the  plants  which  compose  old  turf.     Though  no 
experiment  has  been  made  to  compare  the  weight  of  an  acre  of 
each,  it  is  believed,  that  if  the  whole  growth  of  a  season,  on  an 
acre  of  the  best  old  turf,  were  preserved,  it  would  not  nearly 
come  up  to  the  weight  of  clover  and  rye-grass  produced  on  ih% 
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tame  extent  of  land.  *  The  quickness  of  reproduction  must  cer- 
lainly  be  greater,  on  land  which  has  been  stirred  by  culture,  thaa 
on  that  which  is  greatly  consolidated  by  long  rest  and  pasturage. 
In  palatablenessy  artificial  grass  is  equal  to  the  best  indigenous 
herbage,  to  the  taste  of  all  kinds  fu  live  stock. — If,  after  thi« 
calm  investigation,  the  boasted  superiority  of  old  turf  should  be 
found  so  doubtful,  to  what  purpose  should  any  of  Ihe  best  land 
in  Scotland,  be  taken  from  the  production  of  corn,  and  con- 
demned to  perennial  pasture  ?  or  why  is  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  England,  to  be  kept  always  in  that  state  i 
The  epicure  perhaps  will  say,  that  the  beasts  fed  on  old  turf  have 
more  fat,  more  delicate  flesh,  and  richer  juice.  But  though  this 
may  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  old  turf,  to  satisfy  the  luxuri- 
ous, it  will  not  be  admitted  by  the  landholder,  the  agriculturist 
and  the  statesman,  while  the  land  can  be  brought  to  yield  a 
greater  rent,  while  cultivation  can  make  it  more  productive,  and 
while  the  necessity  of  more  corn  to  feed  the  nation,  is  so  urgent. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  pasture  lands,  being  exempted 
from  tythes  in  England,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  retain  them 
in  that  state,  which  does  not  exist  in  Scotland,  where  no  tythes 
are  exacted  from  any  description  of  land.  Were  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  in  Scotland  subject  to  tythes,  they  would  likewise  be 
glad  to  evade  so  heavy  a  burden,  by  converting  even  their  best 
lands  into  permanent  pasture* 
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The  Question  respecting  the  Utility  of  keeping  Lanb 

IN  Old  Turf,  or  Permanent  Pasture, 

illustrated  and  discussed. 

£xtracted  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair  Baronet*s  Treatise 

on  tibe  HusBANDRT  OF  Scotland. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  premising  that  there  is  no  particular* 
in  which  the  systems  of  husbandry  adopted  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, differ  more,  than  in  regard  to  what  is  called  old  turf,  cr 
permanent  pasture — a  point  which  he  considers  as  of  great  hk)- 
ment  to  the  farming  interest,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  in 
a  distinct  manner.  He  stales,  1.  The  observations  transmitted 
to  him  in  favour  of  old  turf ;  2.  Those  which  have  been  urged 
against  it ;  and,  lastly,  draws  a  practical  result  from  both :  to 

*  The  quality,  however,  of  the  herbage  of  old  turf,  it  is  contended,  is  iu« 
perior.  Large  cattle,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  fed  on  new  grasses  ai\cr  July ;  and 
it  is  also  beyond  a  doubt,  that  sheep  of  the  very  same  flock,  and  divided  into 
two  parcels  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  point  of  size,  will  gain  2  lib.  per 
quarter  of  more  mutton,  when  fed  on  old  pasttire,  than  on  luxuriant  new 
grasses,  and  will  yield  a  greatei;  qu^tity  of  tallov. 
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mrhich  he  adds  soire  excellent  observations  on  die  breaking  up 
of  old  grass,  and  the  laying  down  of  land  for  pastures. 

Sir  Johm  first  presents  the  observations  of  Mr  Robertson  of 
Lady  kirk,  a  most  respectable  country  gentleman  in  Berwickshire; 
and  these  are  entitled  to  m^ch  attention. 

Mr  RoBiiRTSoN  ably  maintains  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  permanent  pasture.  He  contends,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  some  old  grass  or  meadow  land  attached  to 
every  farm,  even  where  the  plough  is  the  principal  object  of  atr 
tention  :  where  the  finer  sorts  of  sheep  are  bred,  as  the  Leices- 
tershire, it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but,  even  in  farms  strictly  a- 
xable,  it  will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Where  artificial  grasses,  as  clover,  are  alone 
relied  on  for  feeding  the  stock  of  the  farm,  in  dry  seasons  the 
farmer  may  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of  that  resource;  old 
grass  would  in  that  case  be  of  infinite  value,  from  the  superior 
nutriment  which,  when  properly  kept,  it  always  furnishes.  The 
land  should  have  a  sound  bottom,  and  be  rather  of  a  mpist  and 
loamy  quality  :  it  should  never  be  cut  for  hay,  but  always  pas- 
tured :  it  should  not  be  top-dressed,  so  as  to  deprive  the  land  un- 
der crop  of  any  part  of  the  manure  produced  :  die  land  should 
also  be  situated  near  the  farm-house  and  offices ;  and  may  be  in 
the  proportion  of  about  eight  acres  in  a  hundred.  It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  landlords,  to  preserve  such  an  extent  of  old  mea« 
dow  on  every  farm,  untouched  by  the  plough. 

Mr  Robertson  is  also  of  opinion,  that,  when  grass  land,  from 
age  or  other  circumstances,  gets  into  that  state  commonly  called 
rich  meadow  or  grazing  land,  it  should  not  be  opened,  almost 
on  any  account.  It  would,  he  thinks,  be  much  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  every  farm  in  Great  Britain,  were  a  field  of  that  sort  at- 
tached to  it. 

In  the  last  place,  Mr  Robertson  states  that  rich  old  grass  or 
meadow  land,  is  of  infinite  value  as  pasture  to  stock-ewes  in  win- 
ter, and  upon  which  turnips  can  be  given  them  in  spring,  previ- 
ous to  their  lambing.  He  thinks  old  pasture  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  sheep  of  all  kinds  in  midsummer,  especially  in  ex- 
treme dry  weather,  when  the  grass  on  the  convertible  lands  is 
burnt  up.  To  cattle  and  horses,  at  that  season,  and  in  that  kind 
of  weather,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity.  Sheep  do  pretty 
well;  but  the  others  cannot  thrive  without  green  food,  in  the 
manner  of  soiling,  or  old  rich  turf.  Nothing  is  so  destructive  to 
the  feet  of  horses  as  confinement  on  a  hard  field  of  new  grass  at 
midsummer.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cattle  of  all  sorts, 
Even  the  richest  of  land,  when  sown  down,  does  not  come  to 
real  perfection  in  less  than  thirty  years ;  and  after  that  period,  if 
properly  managed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement ;  so  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration 
for  any  landlord  to  allow  sucli  la^d  to  be  opened^  if  he  lias  s| 
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just  proportion  of  it  on  his  property.  If  he  has  more  than  that, 
he  may  securely  reckon  on  it  as  a  good  fund  to  raise  money>  by 
a  proper  rotation  of  tillage. 

Mr  Low,  of  Woodend,  observes,  that  the  value  of  a  portion 
of  old  grass  is  not  to  be  considered  intrinsically,  but  in  relation 
to  the  farm,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Calculations  concerning 
the  comparative  profits  of  land  in  tillage,  and  permanent  pasture, 
he  considers  therefore  as  of  no  value  in  the  argument ;  since  it  is 
not  contended  that  land  in  old  pasture  is  of  greater,  or  equal,  va- 
lue with  the  same  sort  of  land  under  tillage ;  but  that  it  is  con- 
venient  and  profitable  to  have  a  small  portion  of  a  farm  so  occu- 
pied :  in  short,  that  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  grass  itself,  but  the 
greater  value  it  gives  to  the  rest  of  the  farm,  by  its  many  import- 
ant uses,  that  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr  Logan,  of  Fishwick,  who  carried  on  farming  to  a  great 
extent,  (occupying  at  one  time  about  2000  acres  of  land  of  vari- 
ous qualities,  one  half  of  which  he  kept  always  in  grass,  and  the 
other  half  in  tillage),  concurs  in  these  doctrines.  When  he  set 
the  farm  of  Fishwick  to  Mr  John  Clay,  he  would  not  suffer  one 
particular  field  to  be  ploughed  up,  which  had  been  in  grass  a- 
bove  fifty  years,  and  which,  when  properly  treated,  produces  such 
a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  rich  herbage,  as  soon  brings 
tile  fattening  stock  to  great  perfection.  Ke  has  also  an  old  grass 
field  at  Edrom,  where  he  resides,  which  has  been  100  years  in 
grass,  and  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  formerly  limed  :  It  is 
a  rich  black  loam,  on  a  gravelly  bottom  :  He  top-dressed  it  with 
lime  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  and  had  turnips 
Ikid  on  it  for  his  feeding  sheep  afterwards  :  It  made  a  most  as- 
tonishing improvement,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  food ; 
the  grass  was  darker  in  its  colour,  smaller  in  the  pile,  and  more 
luxuriant  in  its  growth. 

Mr  Logan  considers  it  to  be  a  great  advantage,  to  top-dress 
old  grass  lands  with  a  compost  of  earth  or  moss,  lime  and 
dnng,  properly  prepared.  The  proper  time  for  laying  on  the 
compost,  is  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  field  being  previously 
eaten  very  close  in  the  autumn,  and  left  to  remain  till  May  for 
pasture.  Old  grass  land  that  is  constantly  cut  for  hay,  requires 
dressing,  as  it  is  annunlly  robbed  of  a  crop  without  receiving  any 
thing  in  lieu  of  it.  In  counties  where  turnips  are  grown,  he 
thinks  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  those  meadow  lands,  to  haVe 
sheep  fed  with  turnips  upon  their  surface  in  the  dry  weather, 
which  would  be  a  profitable,  and  not  expensive  top-dressing. 
Feeding  cattle  on  tlie  sward,  with  turnip,  has  not  the  same  good 
effect  that  sheep  have  ;  cattle  sink  too  deep  in  the  soil  with  their 
feet. 

Mr  Wilson,  of  Simprin,  another  intelligent  Berwickshire  far- 
mer, is  of  opinion,  that  in  every  farm  a  part  of  it  ought  to  be 
old  grass,  even  though  it  should  be  in  a  dead  or  unproductive 
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state.  He  is  such  an  admirer  of  old  grass,  that  he  keeps  a  pro- 
portion of  it  on  his  farms,  though  he  has  the  liberty  of  breaking  it 
up.  Land,  when  grass  is  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  ought  to 
be  laid  down  in  the  very  highest  order ;  if  that  is  not  th«  case, 
it  should  never  be  suffered  to  remain. 

Mr  Wilson  reckons  old  grass  of  equal  value  as  tillage  land, 
and  equally  productive  for  man  and  cattle,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  there  is  a  great 
command  of  dung. 

Having  had  the  experience  of  feeding  a  number  of  the  best 
oxen  in  Berwickshire,  Mr  Wilson  is  of  opinion,  that  large  oxen 
cannot  be  fed  to  advantage,  after  the  first  or  middle  of  June, 
without  old  grass.  Before  that  period,  artificial  grasses  will  feed 
equally  well,  with  the  double  advantage  of  allowing  the  old  grass 
to  get  up — a  great  acquisition  in  ox  pastures. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  old  grass  on  diflFerent  farms,  Mr  Wilsov 
thinks*  that  from  35  to  40  acres  on  a  300  acre  farm,  and  from 
45  to  50  acres  on  a  500  acre  farm,  and  so  on,  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion. The  time  of  breaking  up  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  re- 
gulated by  its  grazing  well  or  ill.  It  is  further  his  opinion,  that 
if  the  land  is  laid  down  in  the  best  possible  order,  the  longer  it 
lyes. the  better;  or,  in  other  words,  it  should  lye  for  ever  in  grasst 
As  to  artificial  grasses  being  pastured,  the  sward  will  always  be 
too  weak  for  large  oxen,  and  they  can  never  lye  so  comfortably 
on  it  as  on  old  grass  ;  besides  other  disadvantages,  as  not  stand- 
ing drought  or  wet.  Nothing  indeed  but  age,  can  produce  that 
£ne  variety  of  plants,  so  ornamental  and  valuable  in  old  pastures. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  old  turf  is  peculiarly  advantage* 
ous  for  feeding,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  the  herbage 
which  it  produces.  From  that  variety,  the  grasses  must  appear 
at  different  seasons:  In  consequence  also  of  that  variety,  cattl^ 
inost  be  tempted  to  eat  the  herbage  in  greater  quantities;  and  it 
xnay  not  only,  be  more  nourisliing,  but  also  more  easily  digested, 

Mr  Hope,  of  Fenton,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  desire- 
able  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  old  grass  upon  every  arable  farm. 
He  considers  the  want  of  pasture  grass,  as  the  point  on  which  the 
great  bulk  of  Scotish  farmers  are  most  defective  ;.  and  from  the 
advantages  which  he  has  seen  derived  by  a  few  of  his  most  inteU 
ligent  neighbours,  from  pasturing  their  lands,  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  if  a  full  third  of  the  county  of  East  Lothian  wer« 
kept  in  grass,  as  much  grain  would  be  raised  as  at  present,  with 
the  advantage  of  all  the  additional  stock  that  would  be  maintain-, 
ed  upon  such  an«extended  pasturage.  He  desires  y)  be  under* 
stood  as  meaning,  that  this  grass  should  form  a  part  of  the  farm 
under  the  convertible  system,  not  permanent  pasture,  which  h^ 
looks  upon  as  little  better  than  the  present  system,  where  pastur- 
age is  too  little  attended  to.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr 
tJope  does  not  contend  in  favour  pf  permanent  pasture,  buf 
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merely  for  keeping  land  a  few  years  in  grass— ^a  point  upon  which 
there  is  no  dispute. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  Sir  J.ohn  Sinclair  observes,  p.  75,  that 
the  advantage  of  permanent  pasture  is  denied  by  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  Scotland.  Mr  Rennie  of  Phan- 
tassie,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  great  knowledge  and  experience^  ■ 
contends  that  none  is  requisite  ;  and  that  whatever  proportion  of 
it  is  kept,  occasions  a  loss  of  rent  to  the  proprietor  equal  to  26 
per  cent.,  besides  the  injury  sustained  by  the  farmer  and  the  pub- 
lic. Though  artificial  grasses,  he  observes,  may  not  produce 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef  and  mutton,  of  so  rich  a  quality  as| 
6Ld  pasture,  he  is  satisfied  they  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  i 
the  best  proof  of  which  is,  that  artificial  grasses  upon  land  of  equal 
quality y  condition,  and  situation,  always  let  in  East  Lothian  at  a 
Kir  higher  rent  than  old  pasture  upon  similar  soils.  The  great 
advantage  of  artificiar grass  is,  that  it  produces  food  for  stock  at 
least  one  month  earlier  than  old  pasture,  by  which  the  stock  up- 
on it  get  such  a  start,  that  they  keep  their  superiority  through- 
out the  whole  season  i  and  it  is  chiefly  by  stock  fed  in  this  way» 
that  the  early  markets  are  supplied.  As  to  feeding  large  oxen 
on  old  grass,  he  has  had  no  practice,  though  he  has  fed  cattle, 
from  thirty  to  forty  stones'  Dutch,  upon  artificial  grass.  Indeed; 
full  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  fed  in  East  Lothian  are  fattened 
on  pasture  of  this  kind;  and  he  knows  that  cattle  so  fed,  will 
come  one  month  sooner  to  market  than  those  of  equal  weight  and 
condition  from  old  pastures.  Artificial  grass  is  also  preferable  for 
early  ewes  and  lambs,  sick  horses,  &c« ;  nor  does  lie  think  it  more 
liable  to  su6Fer  from  dry  weather  on  similar  soils,  if  properly  man- 
aged. On  these  accounts,  there  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  small- 
est necessity  for  old  grass;  neither  is  it  practised  in  East  Lothian: 
Perhaps  in  a  few  cases,  where  tliere  happens  to  be  some  hilly  or 
rocky  land,  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  let  it  lye 
in  permanent  pasture,  but  not  otherwise. 

Mr  Browk,  of  Markle,  after  adhering  to  the  statement  of 
Mr  Renmie,  observes,  that  the  difference  of  Value  betwixt  turf 
landy  and  land  kept  under  convertible  husbandry^  must  vary  much, 
according  to  soils  and  local  cirt^umstances  ;  but  in  such  a  ^arm  ad 
the  one  in  his  possession,  he  would  not  have  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion of  giving  1/.  per  Scots  acre  more  for  land,  if  freedom  of  ma* 
nagement  were  allowed,  than  he  would,  were  the  landlord  to  say, 
Tou  must  keep  it  constantly  under  grass.  He  farther  adds^  that  he 
would  make  the  like  difference  upon  the  number  of  acres  proposed 
to  be  kept  exclusively  in  grass,  whetlier  the  number  was  limited  to 
toe  half,  one  fourth,  or  one  eighth  of  the  form  in  his  possession. 
.  Mr  Brown,  considering  the  question  as  meant  to  elucidate 
the  superiority  of  convertible  husbandry^  further  observes,  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  difference  of  produce  in 
21  years,  where  land  is  kept  under  permanent  pasture,  instead  of 
being  broken  up :  for  it  is  not  only  the  loss  upon  the  turf  iand^ 

C  c 
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but  Kkewke  the  indirect  loss  sustained  by  the  arable  Idnd,  iffcmv 
sequence  of  not  being  managed  in  the  most  proper  Dianner,  whicb 
must  be  held  in  view,  when  that  di&rence  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation. So  fur  as  the  question  is  limited  to  the  quantity  of  land 
kept  in  turf,  he  would  answer,  generally,  that  the  public  loses- 
three  firlots  of  grain  for  every  stone  of  beef  or  mutton  that  is  ob«^ 
tained,.  by  feeding  cattle  or  sheep  upon  that  turf* 

Now,  umler  the  supposition  that  equal  quantities  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley ,^^MtS9  and  beans,  were  cultivated,  these  three  firlots  would^ 
according  to  Winchester  measure,  be  somewhat  more  than  three 
bushe]«$  and  three-fourths  of  a  bushel ; '  and  their  ralue,  at  the 
round  average  of  5()s»  per  quarter,  would  be  about  1/.  S8.6d.» 
from  which  sum  falls  to  be  deducted  lis.,  the  estimated  value  of 
seed  and  labour  for  raiding  that  quantity  of  grain,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  \2^,  6d.  as  an  ofl^et  against  the  value  of  ^ach  stone  of 
beeC  or  mutton  obtained  by  feeding  cattle  6r  sheep  upon  the  old 
turf  land.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Brown  estimates  12 stone  of 
beef  or  mutton  to  be  w  full  average  of  the  annual  pvoduce  per 
acre  from  old  turf,  (in  a  few  cases  it  may  be  more,  but  in  many 
others  it  is  less) ;  and  as  he  considers  half  a  guinea  per  stone,  a* 
voirdupais  weight,  to  be  a  h^her  pri^e  for  beef  or  mutton  than 
50s.  per  quarter  i&  for  grain  of  all  sorts,  it  follows  from  these 
calculations,,  that  IL  4s»  Sterling  per  acre  is  annually  lest  by  ad- 
hering to^the  system  of  keeping  land  exclusively  in  eld  turf,  in- 
dependent of  the  manifest  injury  done  to  the  old  tillage  land,, 
from  the  necessity  thereby  occasioned  of  persisting,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  in  a  similar  exclusive  system  of  management. 
But,  taking  the  question  in  another  point  of  view,  the  result  is 
similar.  Supposing  five  quarters  of  all  grain  to-  be  the  average 
of  arable  crops,  and  every  man  who  knows  the  eld<  turfs  of  £ng* 
land  will  allow  that  a  low  average  is  taken,  the  value  thereof,  at 
,50s.  per  quarter,  is  12/.  10s.  Deduct  from  that  sum  5L  Sterlings 
the  estimated  value  of  seed  and  labour,  and  6/.  6s^  the  value  of 
beef  or  mutton  produced  from  an  acre  of  turf,  there  remains  a 
balance  of  1/.  4s.  Sterling  in  favour  of  coBvertible  husbandry. 
Mr  Browh,  however,  does  not  contend  for  constant  tillage.  He 
only  advocates  the  cause  of  alternate  husbandry,  considering  that 
system  to  be  the  best  one  for  promoting  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  tenant,  and  the  public. 

Artificial  grasses,  Mr  Brown  adds,  will  certainly  feed  oxen  of 
any  weight  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  and  answer  equal- 
ly well  for  dairy  purposes.  No  doubt  there  is  a  period  of  the 
year  when  artificial  grasses  will  not  feed ;  say  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  miJdle  of  August ;  but  if  the  farmer  reserves  a  fresk 
bite  of  older  grass,  till  the  season  furnishes  a  second  supply  of 
clovers,  the  feeding  process  will  not  be  impeded  in  the  slighteil; 
manner.  This  fresh  bite  may  be  obtained  from  a  field  of  four 
years  old  grass,  as  well  as  from  a  field  which  has  remained  ift 
grass  for  ten  times  that  period* 
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It  18  admitted,  that  a  field  of  perennial  grass  is  beneficial  on 
every  farm  ;  though  the  advantages  of  such  a  field,  for  breeding 
ewes  in  spring,  are  rather  problematical,  unless  it  is  regarded  as 
a  place  for  giving  turnips  to  the  ewes.  In  fact,  upon  all  well- 
managed  farms,  where  stock  and  corn  husbandry  are  conjoined, 
turnips  are  the  chief  food  given  to  ewes  in  February  and  March; 
after  which,  a  supply  of  grass  is  generally  obtained. 

The  extent  of  perennial  pasture  (not  old  turf)  necessary #)  a 
farm  of  500  acres,  must  difter  in  almost  every  different  situatioi^ 
In  Mr  Brown's  case,  60  acres  answer  very  well,  though  in  many 
others  a  greater  quantity  may  be  necessary.  But  this  grass,  with 
the  exception  of  a  field  unfit  for  ploughing,  is  regularly  broken 
up  by  the  plough  when  four  years  of  age,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  farm ;  yielding,  then,  heavy  crops  of  corn,  and 
requiring  little  manure  for  several  years. 

Mr  Hume,  of  East  Barns,  and  Mr  Hunter,  of  Tynefield, 
concur  in  these  observations.  They  state,  that  one  acre  of  sown 
grass,  will  not  only  in  general  afford  as  much  keep  the  first  year, 
as  can  be  procured  from  it  in  the  4:wo  following  ones,  but  it  also 
comes  much  earlier  in  spring  ;  which  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  live  stock,  particularly  of  sheep.  The  oat 
crop,  likewise,  is  not  meliorated  by  the  land  remaining  longer  than 
one  year"  in  grass, — an  opinion  generally  entertained,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  ground  remains  longer  in  grass  than  is  consistent 
with  the  length  of  modern  leases. 

Mr  Hood,  a  most  intelligent  farmer  near  Kelso,  remarks,  that 
people  will  think  very  differently  upon  the  subject  of  old  turf; 
and  before  any  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  the  age  of  the 
grass,  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  should  be  stat- 
ed ;  for,  upon  a  small  farm,  old  grass  is  neither  necessary,  nor 
profitable.  Upon  a  large  farm,  a  small  proportion  of  old  grass 
may  he  very  convenient.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  does  not 
think  it  is  either  necessary,  or  for  the  advantage  of  a  farmer,  upon 
a  lease  of  21  years,  to  keep  any  part  of  his  land  in  old  grass  ;  nor 
is  he  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  do  so,  even 
upon  a  lease  of  longer  endurance.  The  generality  of  soils,  if  pro- 
perly laid  down,  will  produce  more  grass  the  first  year,  than  they 
will  do  in  any  subsequent  one,  for  ten  years  at  least.  He  has  a 
neld  of  originally  good  land,  which  has  been  pastured  for  30 
years  ;  and  he  is  satisfied,  that  it  neither  produces  more  grass, 
nor  feeds  better  than  it  did  15  years  ago  :  therefore,  he  can  see 
no  advantage  to  a  tenant,  byrllowing  any  part  of  his  farm  to 
remain  so  long  in  grass.  His  opinion  regarding  old  turf,  he  adds, 
may^  appear  singular  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  founded  upon 
experience. 

I)r  Coventry  is  also  of  opinion,  that  inferior  lands  should  not 
remain  long  under  pasture.  Light,  open,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
•oils,  or  lands  full  of  vegetable  mould,  may  be  kept  in  grass  long- 
er than  the  poorer  clayey  grounds ;  and  very  light  lands  mav, 

C  c  J 
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for  a  time,  even  improve  when  under  grass :  But  in  the  coarse 
of  tliree,  four,  or  more  years,  in  consequence  of  the  clay  soil 
sinking  down,  and  becoming  over  close  and  cohesive,  the  com- 
nionly  cultivated  herbage  plants  (clover  and  ray-grass)  depart,, 
and  the  native  plants  slowly  form  a  sward,  which  is  often,  ibpoor 
soils,  of  a  bad  species,  and  never  of  much  value. — If  tliese  lands 
were  once  put  hito  good  condition,  and  well  laid  down  to  grass,, 
they  might  remain  perhaps  four  or  five  years  \n  pasture  without 
disadvantage  ;  but,  even  then,  a  longer  period  might  increase 
their  tenacity,  and  bring  back  all  the  evils  arising  from  over- 
closeness  of  texture,  producing  over-wetness  and  infertility. 

Mr  Walker,  of  Mellendean,  is  confident,  that  no  £irmer  im 
Roxburghshire,  upon  a  19  or  21  years'  leasee  can  lay  down  land 
to  remain  permanently  in  grass,  without  being  a  loser  thereby 
to  a  very  considerable  e^ent.  He  does  not  know  wliat  might 
have  been  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  his  old  cattle,  had  they 
been  fed  upon  such  pastures ;  but  after  working  them  till  the 
month  of  August,  and  continuing  them  on  pastures  of  one  and 
two  years  old,  while  there  was  grass  in  the  fields,  he  has  some- 
times sold  them  in  the  spring  followmg,  at  the  weight  of  120 
fitones  English  ;  and  his  wethers  and  draft  ewes  generally  average 
about  20  lib^  English  per  quarter^ 

Mr  John  Shirueff  refutes  several  of  the  arguments  used  ift 
favour  of  old  turf  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  states,, 
that  new  pastures  are  much  fitter  for  sheep  than  old  ;  because 
they  are  much  earlier  in  spring,  and  much  more  vivid  and  fresh 
during  the  winter  months*  It  is  admitted,  he  observes,  by  some 
of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  old  turf,  that  clover  and  ray- 
grass  has  at  least  a  fortnight's  start  of  old  pasture  in  spring; 
though  it  will  often  actually  have  near  a  month^s,  on  similar  soil, 
in  the  same  situation,  whether  both  have  been  eaten,  or  both  sav- 
ed, during  the  preceding  winter,  unless  the  clover  lias  been  eatei^ 
so  much  as  to  injure  the  plants.  This  start,  he  observes,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  greatest  moment,  as  the  salvation  or  destruction^ 
of  a  flock  may  depend  on  a  few  days'  keep,  instead  of  a  fort- 
night's, at  that  critical  season  of  the  year,  the  spring  months.  In 
regard  to  the  cattle  fed  on  old  turf,  he  maintains,  tlmt  very  large 
oxen  are  but  unprofitable  stock,  in  most  situations,  and  always 
easier  and  cheaper  fed  at  the  stall  than  in  the  pasture  field  :  also, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  a  farmer's  interest,  either  to  breed,  or  feed» 
cattle  so  heavy,  that  they  cannot  pasture  at  their  ease  on  any 
land  but  the  soft  carpet  of  an  oTd  turf  field.  As  to  giving  tur- 
nip to  stock-ewes  in  spring,  previous  to  dropping  their  lambs,  he 
contends,  that  pasture  of  two  years'  standing,  or  eveiPwhat  has 
been  pastured  for  one  season  only,  namely,  the  year  immediatelT 
preceding,  will  equally  well  answer  that  purpose  as  old  turf  will* 
Moreover,  that  drawing  turnip,  and  giving  them  to  sheep,  or 
any  other  stock  on  old  turf,  never  broken  up^  as  recommended  by 
the  friends  to  that  system,  is  cheating  the  rest  of  a  farm  of  mi* 
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fitirey  and  occasions  a  heavy  loss,  as  this  old  turf  does  not  carry 
grain  crops,  turnips,  &c.  to  the  extent  it  would  do  if  under  con*- 
vertible  husbandry,  and  so  return  its  due  proportion  of  manure 
to  the  other  fields  of  the  farm»  while  it  allowed  diem  to  be  re- 
freshed with  pasture  in  their  turn. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  in  seasons  extremely  dry,  the  grass 
on  convertible  land  is  burnt  up,  he  alleges,  that  if  land  be 
well  prepared,  and  Wid  down  with  plenty  or  good  seed,  particu-* 
larrly  white  cloyer,  and  be  not  too  hard  stocked,  that  is,  too  close 
eaten  down  early  in  the  season,  clover  and  ray-grass  will  bear 
nearly  as  much  drought  on  the  same,  or  similar  land,  as  turf 
will ;  at  least  he  ventures  to  think,  that  when  a  €[eld  of  good 
clover  atld  ray-grass  is  burnt  up,  old  turf,  on  similar  soil,  will  a^ 
least  be  singed.  In  an  extremity,  some  oats  or  barley  might  be 
cut  green,  to  carry  on  stock  till  rain  restored  vegetation.  An4 
he  thinks  a  very  small  sacrifice  of  this  sort  would  bring  good 
clover  and  ray-grass  to  the  par  of  old  turf,  on  the  only  occasion 
on  which  they  do  not  rank  above  it  in  this  country,  for  any  really 
useful,  profitable,  known  purpose,  to  which  either  species  of  pro- 
<iuce  can  perhaps  be  applied. 

In  regard  to  the  variety  of  grasses  in  old  turf,  Mr  Shirrefjp 
observes,  that  this  mixture  is  a  palpable  loss.  There  is,  thus,  a 
quantity  gf  the  rotten  herbage  of  noxious  and  rejected  plants  al- 
ways mingled  with  the  fresh  and  edible,  which  certainly  can 
neither  be  so  palatable,  safe  and  nutritive  to  the  stock,  or  so  eco- 
nomical in  consumption,  as  when  a  few  plants  only  are  cultivat-' 
ed,  which  are  kn&ivn  to  be  grateful,  salubrious,  and  nourishing  to 
the  animals  intended  to  consume  them,  and  which  consequently 
make  no  waste  in  doing  so«  And  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that 
new  pastures  are  in  general  more  equally  eaten  than  old.  Where 
noxious  or  rejected  plants  abound,  the  herbage  is  generally  rank, 
and  little  touched,  while  particular  parts  of  the  field,  free  of  this 
trash,  are  eaten  to  the  bone. 

Mr  Shirreff  adds,  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  cultivated  herbage  of  the  Scotish  husbandry, 
which  do  not  spring  again  immediately,  and  vigorously,  as  soon 
as  cut  or  cropped  over,  provided  they  be  not  allowed  to  run  to, 
or  towards,  lull  bloom,  or,  which  is  still  worse,  to  form  seeds* 
The  case  is  different  with  many  of  the  plants  in  old  turf,  several 
of  which  are  puny,  and  also  slow  of  growth.  Some  have  a  short 
paroxysm,  as  the  cyiiosurus  cristaius^  ^hichy  when  the  stem  and 
panicle  withers,  stands  an  unsightly  object  the  whole  autumn^ 
and  even  winter  after  ;  and,  being  as  tough  as  wire,  must  annoy 
the  cattltyn  touching  the  freiih  herbage  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  plants,  which  are  found  in  all  old  turf,  are  rejected  by 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ;  as  the  common  daisy  (bellis perettnis)^ 
common  crow-foot  {ranunculus  repens),  8cc»:  This  last,  indeed* 
when  in  setdt  is  so  pungent,  that  were  any  considerable  quantity 

^  it  tal^^  into  tb^  stoxna^^  of  aa  ^mali  Txoleat  inflamm^tioa 
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and  death  would  inevitably  follow ;  and,  probably,  many  coWs, 
that  are  said  to  be  witched,  or  die  of  the  wood-ill,  &c.  may  suffer 
from  this  very  plant.  Old  turf  is  also  full  of  vmousjungi  or 
mushrooms,  many  of  which  are  deU  terious ;  and  some  of  them, 
when  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  animals,  the  most  deadly  vege- 
table poisons  in  nature. 

Ragwort  (senecio  jacobcea)^  is  onlif  eaten  by  sheep  when  it  is 
very  young.  This  is  a  plant  that  covers  maity  old  turf  fields. 
The  meadow  sweet  {idlmaria)  is  a  beautiful,  fragrant  plant,  com- 
mon in  old  meadows,  if  inclined  to  peat :  But  horses  and  cows 
reject  it ; — sheep  will  eat  it. 

On  the  whole,  Mr  Shirreff  is  satisfied,  from  experience  and 
observation,  that,  admitting  always  that  the  soil  and  climate  is 
nearly  the  same,  a  field  of  clover  and  ray- grass,  well  laid  down, 
will,  on  the  average  (f  the  two  first  years,  keep,  or  feed,  more 
stock,  than  one  of  old  turf,  of  the  same  extent,  will  do,  in  the 
same  years  ;  and  as  the  fiush  of  herbage  of  the  clover,  &c.  will 
be  much  earlier,  as  well  as  greater,  more  profit  must  be  derived 
from  its  consumption. 

One  of  the  principal  difadvanta^es  of  old  grafs  lands  kept  for 
hay,  and  occafionally  paflurcd,  is,  the  quantity  of  manure  tiiat  is 
wailed  in  top-dreillng  them.  There  can  hardly  be  a  queftion,  that 
dung  fhould  be  covered  with  earth,  fo  as  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
from  it.  How  abfurd,  then,  muft  not  the  practice  be,  of  laying 
fuch  quantities  of  rotten  dung  on  the  furface  of  grafs  land,  fo  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  England  !  Dr  Coventry  moft  juftly  condemns 
this  practice  as  the  bane  of  good  hu(bandry.  He  obferves,  that 
there  muft  always  be  great  wafle,  wherever  putrefcent  manure  is 
fpread  on  the  furface,  inftead  of  being  covered  in  by  a  portion  of  the 
foil.  In  the  decompofition  of  putrefcent  matter,  every  one  muft  be 
fenfible  of  the  afcent  of  a  part  of  the  materials.  Animal  and  vege- 
table fubftances,  if  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  in  a  putrefying  ftate, 
will  almoft  entirely  difappear.  The  lofs  may  be  greater  or  lefs  in 
different  cafes  ;  but  every  hour  the  manure  lyes  fpread  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  ground,  it  muft  of  neceflity  fuffer  wafte.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  ploughed  in,  towards  the  end  of  a  fummer-fallow,  or  with 
a  horfe-hoed  crop,  it  will  be  moft  effed^ually  blended  with,  and  co- 
vered in  by  the  foil ;  and  all  that  effential  part  which,  oecoming  vo- 
latile, is  difiBpated  into  the  atmofphere,  will  be  retained  for  the  nu- 
triment of  the  after  crops. 

It  may  be  obferved,  as  an  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  con- 
vertible fyftem,  that  though,  in  £aft-Lothian,  there  is  hardly  any 
portion  of  natural  grafs,  yet,  as  MrCuRWEN  remarks,  the  rents  paid 
in  that  county  are  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britai%  and  have 
been  progreflively  increafing  ever  fince  that  fyftem  was  eftablifhed. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  no  deterioration  of  the  foil  has  been  felt ;  which* 
after  fuch  a  period,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  conclufive,  that  the  foil 
fo  managed  will  yield  at  all  times  with  equal  productivenefs. 

Being  anxious  to  bring  this  iipportant  fubjed  to  the  tcft  of  cak 
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ct3ation»  Sir  John  Sinclair  prevailed  upon  fome  of  his  farming 
correfpondents  to  direft  their  attemion  to  this  mode  of  invelliga- 
<ion.  And  Mr  Thomson  of  Bewlie,  in  Roxburghfhire,  hiving  dat- 
ed it  as  his  opinion,  that  though  old  grafs,  if  let  at  a  moderate  rent^ 
might  be  of  fome  advantage,  yet  that  no  farmer  could  afford  to  pay- 
as  much  rent  for  land  in  grafs,  as  he  could  do  under  the  alternate 
iiufbandry  of  white  and  greeo  crops 4  Sir  John  was  thence  induced 
to  inquire,  what  would  be  the  fair  difference  of  rest,  if  one  eighth 
part  of  a  farm  of  500  acres  were  kept  in  permanent  paAure,  com- 
pared to  the  rent  that  icould  be  paid  for  the  reft  of  the  farm.  Mr 
Thomson's  anfwer  is — *^  I  think  that  the  rest  ought  to  be  one- 
th*rd  lefs  per  acre  than  the  reft  of  the  firm,  **  According  to  this 
<lo6^rine,  if  a  ^rm  of  500  acres  was  worth  tL  per  acre,  one-eighth 
part  thereof,  or  62^  acres*  would  only  be  worth  i^.  6s.  8d,  per  acre; 
the  difference,  13s.  4d.  per  acre,  would  amount,  on  62  j^  acres,  to 
41^.  138.  4d.;  which,  on  a  leafe  of  twenty-one  years,  would  be  « 
iofs  to  the  landlord  of  875/.,  befides  periodical  intereft. 

Mr  Brown,  of  Markle,  fome  of  whofe  calculations  reg^ding 
the  profits  of  convertible  hufbandry  upon  foils  fuch  as  thofe  of  his 
own  farm  (which  are  chiefly  of  a  ciayey  nature}  have  been  already 
noticed,  has  alfo  favoured  me  with  his  fentiments  upon  the  fame 
i'ubjedl,  as  applicable  to  foils  naturally  (juali^ed  for  carrying  turnips. 
According  to  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  queftion,  it  appears,  that 
af  old  grafs  land,  of  a  kind  calculated  for  carrying  turnips,  were 
fcrokefi  up,  the  <}uantity  of  ftock  which  might  be  led  upon  the  tur- 
nips and  clover  raifed  during  a  iix-courfe  lhi&,  of  turnips,  barley^ 
clover,  oats,  beans  and  wheat,  would  not  be  much  lefs  than  what  is 
«t  preG*ot  fed  upon  thefe  lands  during  the  whole  iix  years  they  a»e 
^xclufively  devoted  to  pafture^ 

Thefe  dod^rines  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  calculations  of  Mr 
Murray  of  Kirklandhill.  According  to  tha^  gentleman,  the  fol- 
lowing  is  the  produce  of  lands  in  cultivation^  compared  with  landa 
an  permanent  pafture* 

ICO  acres  in  fallow  and  wheat,  value         -         «•  L*  1000     o    o 
100  acres  in  oats  and  clover  *         -         -  112500 

ioo  acres  in  beans  and  wheat  -         -         -         1 500     o    o 


Divide  by  3)  3625  b     o 

Average  produce  per  100  acres      -         -         -         1  "^08  6     8 

100  acres  in  permaneut  palture       »         .         .  350  o     0 

— — <— —  I  ■  I' 

Difference  in  value  of  produce  per  lOO  acres  L.  858  6     8 


■PT- 


Lofs  in  produce  per  acre,  per  annum  -  -  L.  8  1 2  6 
by  retaining  10c  acres,  or  one  fourth  of  the  farm,  in  perm^ 
nent  pafture,  inftead  of  cultivating  it  as  convertible  laud. 

From  the  above,  the  expenfes  of  cultivation  muft  be  detiuAed  { 

tberefoiti  aUowio^  one  half  of  the  nborc  difference  tQ  defknx  tbefe 
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expfnfesy  the  lofs  arifing  from  a  negle6^  of  convertible  hufbandiy' 
would  be  4/.  6s.  3d.  per  Scotiih  acre,  or  3/.  9s.  per  Engliih  acre. 

The  quellion  is  fummed  up  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  a  concife 
and  perfcipuous  manner.     He  fays» 

<*  I  do  not  recolleft  any  agricultural  fubjeA,  where  the  arguments 
on  both  fides  are  more  fully  dated,  than  in  the  preceding  exiradU 
from  the  communications  of  fo  many  intelligent  correfpondents  ;  and 
It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  fubmit  to  the  reader's  con- 
fideration  what  feenas  to  me  the  refult  of  the  whole  inyeftigation. 

<'  r.  I  certainly  think,  that  it  is  highly  defirable  to  keep  one 
or  two  moderate-fized  enclofures,  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  according  to  the  fjze  of  the  farm,  near  the  refidence  of  the  far- 
mer, in  grafs,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  (heep  ;  provided  the  foil  is 
naturally  calculated  for  it,  or  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  improved  by 
manure  and  cultivation.  The  utility  of  this  meafure  is  acknowledged 
by  almoft  every  one  of  my  numerous  correfpondents  ;  without  admit- 
ting, at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  field  or  fields  (hould  never  be  broken 
up,  or  that  the  fame  part  of  the  farm  fhould  always  remain  in  grafs. 

*«  2.  Where  the  finer  fort  of  (heep  are  bred,  it  is  contended 
that  it  is  neceiTary  to  have  fome  old  turf,  where  the  ewes  may  drop 
their  lambs,  and  where  they  may  be  fed  with  turnips,  or  any  other 
article  in  the  fpring  feafon.  But  old  turf  is  quite  unneceffary  for 
either  of  thefe  purpofes ;  Mr  Rennie  of  Phantaffie,  and  Mr  Brown 
of  Markle,  having  afcertained,  by  experience,  that  on  dry  land, 
which  is  tlie  only  proper  kind  of  foil  for  ewes  to  lamb  upon,  graft 
of  two  or  three  years  old  is  as  good  as  that  of  twenty. 

**  3.  It  is  likewife  contended,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  have  fome 
old  turf,  as  a  refource  for  the  dock  to  go  on,  in  cafe  of  any  fpring 
or  fummer  uncommonly  dry,  fuch  as  happened  in  the  year  1810, 
when  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  artificial  graffes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, or  could  be  either  cut  or  paflured.  On  loams,  howeTcr, 
artificial  grafs  may  always  be  paftured  earlier  than  old  turf,  ui^lefs 
in  feafons  when  uncommon  wet  weather  prevails ;  and  other  fubfti* 
tutes  have  been  already  fuggefted. 

**  4.  Lands  apt  to  be  overflowed,  or  which  have  been  converted 
into  water  meadow,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  cultivated  for  grain 
crops  ;  and  there  may  be  some  very  rich  old  meadoujSf  which  it  would 
be  defirable  to  preferve  in  the  dairy  dKtriiEts :  But  with  thefe  excep- 
tions, there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  the 
convertible  hufbandry,  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  queflioned,  that  there  are  many  hundred  thoa- 
fand  acres  in  England,  now  in  permanent  pailure,  which  might  be 
advantageoufly  fubjedled  to  that  fyftem.  Old  grafs  lands  alfo,  may 
be  broken  up,  and,  if  judicioufiy  and  moderately  cropped,  may  be 
laid  down  again  in  grafs,  without  lofs.  Indeed,  Mr  Shirrbff  ob- 
ferves,  that  where  calcareous  matter  has  not  previoufly  been  applied 
to  fuch  lands,  he  has  no  doubt  that,  with  the  affiHance  of  that  moft 
powerful  manure,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  herbage 
would  be  much  improved*       \         :  i       - 
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<*  On  the  whole»  it  appears,  that  the  retaining  of  any  conHderable 
portion  of  a  farm  in  old  turf,  or  permanent  patlure,  is,  in  general, 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public :  nor  can  an^ 
fyftem  be  more  abfurd,  than  the  one  which  binds  a  tenant,  to  lay  oa 
his  grafs  land  the  greatell  proportion  of  the  manure  produced  on  his 
farm,  and  to  referve  but  a  moderate  quantity  for  his  arable  land. 
How  eafy  would  it  be  to  double  the  value  of  an  eftate,  where  fuch 
a  fyltem  hah  been  hitherto  adopted,  by  appropriating  the  manure  of 
the  farm  to  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  and  by  the  general  adopr 
tion  of  convertible  hu(bandry  1 " 
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Account  of  the  Bheakikg  up  of  the  Haughs  of 

Hamilton.' 

By  Mr  William  Atton,  Strathavcn. 

Some  of  the  richest  and  best  haugh  land  round  Hamilton  pat* 
lace  (Clydesdale),  which  had  been  kept  in  pasture  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  was,  about  lS04fy  let  for  cropping;  and  ader 
yielding  four,  and  some  of  it  five  successive  crops,  without  ma- 
nure of  any  kind,  these  lands  have  been  again  returned  to  pas« 
ture.  As  this  is  the  species  of  land  that  is  best  adapted  to  per- 
manent pasture,  or  permanent  meadow,  .which,  if  it  lay  in  Eng- 
land, would  likely  be  devoted  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
uses  ;  and  as  it  was  kept  in  old  turf  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
prior  to  its  being  last  cropped,  the  rents  it  gave  in  old  turf,  when 
cropped,  and  now  in  new  pasture,  may  serve  as  a  fair  and  pro- 
per criterion  for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  breaking  up  such 
land.  The  following  statement  of  facts,  obligingly  communicat- 
ed by  William  WiUon  esq.,  land-steward,  at  Hamilton,  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  at  his  Lordship's  particular  desire, 
will  show  that  a  very  great  increase  of  rent  has  been  obtained  by 
the  noble  proprietor,  and  that  a  vastly  greater  quantity  of  human 
food  has  been  brought  to  market,  by  breaking  up  these  haughs  of 
rich  old  turf,  than  they  would  have  yielded,  had  they  remained  in 
pasture  during  these  years  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  new  pasture 
being  worse,  it  brings  near  double  the  rent  of  the  old  turf. 

Mr  Wilson  says,  "  The  most  part  of  tlie  lands  round  Hamil- 
ton palace  had  been  chiefly  in  sheep  pasture  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  1804,  during  which  time  they  were  let  at  various  rents. 
Part  of  the  haugh  grounds  had  been  always  let  alongst  with  some 
higher  grounds  1}  ing  witiiout  the  reach  of  the  river  Clyde,  and 
rather  of  an  inferior  quality ;  consequently,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say  what  rent  per  acre  these  haugh  grounds  brought  in  pas- 
ture, before  being  ploughed  up.  But,  from  the  nearest  calcula- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  at  about 
2^  5s.  per  Scotch  acre.    The  land  was  let  from  yeai"  to  year;, 
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sometimes  by  roupj  or  auction,  and  sometimes  by  private  bargain, 
in  December  ISCH,  the  haugh  grounds  witliin  and  adjoining  tlie 
llace-course,  consisting  of  about  12S  acres,  were  let  to  several 
tenants  f(»r  l;hree  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  tlie  years  1805^ 
1806,  and  1 807.  About  4U  acres  of  this  fieki  were  let  at  12L 128. 
per  acre  annually,  the  tenant  being  obliged  to  take  a  hoed  crop 
tlie  second  year.  From  the  inexhausted  state  of  the  grounds, 
these  40  acres  were  afterwards  let  for  a  fourth  crop,  to  be  taken 
in  1608,  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  acre ;  and,  in  1809,  this  field  was 
again  let  for  a  fifth  crop  at  7/.  per  acre,  the  tenant  undertaking 
to  spring-fallow  the  whole,  when  it  was  sown  down  with  grass 
seeds,  f  The  remaining  83  acres  were  also  let  in  lots,  for  till- 
age, in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  at  various  rents,  and 
to  be  put  under  a  hoed  crop  the  second  year,  excepting  such 
parts  «rs  the  proprietor  intended  to  take  into  his  own  hands  afler 
these  three  years,  and  dress  himself.  The  average  rent  of  these 
lots  was  about  9/.  per  acre  yearly,  for  these  three  years.  The 
above  83  acres  were  let  for  a  fourth  crop,  to  be  taken  in  1808, 
at  about  IL  per  acre ;  and,  in  1809,  this  field  was  mostly  either 
€pring-falk)wed,  or  trenched  by  the  X)uke,  cropped  with  oats  and 
grass-seeds,  and  tlie  crops  sold  on  the  foot,  which  brought,  up« 
on  an  average,  from  14^  to  15/.  per  acre.  The  whole  of  these 
grounds  were  in  hay  in  1810,  and  yielded  a  very  good  crop; 
and  last  year  they  m  ere  pastured  by  the  Duke,  and  might  be 
worth  4^  10s.  per  ai  re. 

,  ^*  The  north  haugh,  lying  between  Hamilton-Bum  and  the 
New- Bridge  road,  consisting  6f  about  80  acres,  bad  been  long 
in  pasture  and  hay ;  sometimes  in  the  proprietor's  own  hands,  and 
sometimes  let  to  a  tenant.  It  was  let  in  sheep  pasture  in  1803^ 
the  year  before  being  ploughed  up,  at  260/.,  being  about  iL  4s. 
per  acre.  In  February  1804,  tliis  field,  with  about  25  acres 
contained  in  paddocks,  making,  together,  105  acres,  was  let,  in 
lots,  for  three  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  the  years  1804,  1805, 
and  1 806,  at  various  rents ;  the  average  per  acre,  per  annum, 
about  10/.  It  was  also  let  for  tillage,  in  ]807>  in  lots;  the  aver- 
age per  acre  nearly  7/.  10s.  And  this  field  was  again  let  fur 
cropping  in  1808,  obliging  the  tenant  to  spring-fallow  the  whole, 
previous  to  the  sowing  of  grass  seeds ;  the  average  rent  per  acre 
about  5L     The  above  80  acres,  called  the  North  Haugh,  was 


\  This  is  said  to  be  miserable  mismanagement;  but  it  is  proper  to  obsrrv^ 
tliat  tiie  fertility  whiob  the  haugh  had  atquired,  by  being  upwards  of  20  yean 
in  pasture,  and  often  overflofired  by  the  Clyde  and  Avcn,  was  sut'h,  tliot  it  could 
produire,  ivithout  injury,  four  or  fire  crops  in  succession.  The  per-ion  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  these  operations,  assures  Mr  Aiton,  that  the  liftli  or  lait 
crop  was  so  strong,  that  a  great  deal  oif  the  com  lodged,  and  injured  the  grus 
so  much,  that  part  of  it  had  to  be  sown  after  tlie  separation  of  the  crop.  If  H 
had  been  trenched  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  this  land  was  abundautly  rich  |d 
}iave  produced,  without  the  aid  of  |>utrcsccfit  pu^iure,  two  or  three  more  mu^ 
cessi^  fro^  of  j^rfu^ 
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let  in  pasture  to  the  same  tenant  who  possessed  it  before  being 
ploughed  up,  for  the  first  year's  grass,  with  the  liberty  of  pas- 
turing the  stubbles  after  the  crop  was  carried  off,  at  the  rate  of 
6/*  per  acre.  It  has  been  in  the  proprietor's  own  hands  these 
two  years  by  past ;  and  may  be  worth  4/.  10s.  per  acre. 

'*  South  Haugh,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  New  Bridge 
roady  consisting  of  about  54  acres,  had  been  let  in  sheep  pas- 
ture, alongst  with  others,  for  several  years  previous  to  1807,  at 
▼arious  rents.  In  1806,  it  was  let  by  itself  at  220/.,  which  was 
the  highest  rent  it  ever  brought,  and  nearly  4/.  per  acre.  This 
field  was  let  for,  three  tillage  crops,  to  be  taken  in  1807,  1808, 
and  1809,  at  12/.  12s.  per  acre;  and  was  again  let  for  a  fourth 
crop,  in  the  year  1810,  the  tenants  being  obliged  to  spring-fal- 
low the  whole,  except  such  parts  as  had  been  under  a  hoed  crop 
in  1S09:  the  rent  was  7/.  p€r  acre.  This  field  produced  a  very 
abundant  crop  of  hay  last  year,  and  is  this  year  let  in  sheep  pas« 
ture  at  5/.  per  acre.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  here,  that 
none  of  the  before  mentioned  grounds  got  any  manure,  either 
before  being  broken  up,  or  during  the  time  of  cropping.  ** 

From  this  candid  statement  of  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  a 
very  considerable  profit  in  rent  has  been  realized  by  breaking  up 
and  cropping  these  lands,  in  the  manner  Mr  Wilson  has  so  ac- 
curately detailed,  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

Total  amount  of  rent,  in  pasture,  of  123  acres  of  land,  with- 
in, and  adjoining  to  the  Race-course,  for. six  years,  viz.  1805, 
J  806,  1807^1808,  1809  and  1810,  at  the  rent  of  2/.  5s.  per 
acre L.1660  10    0 

Total  rent  in  grass  of  80  acres,  called  the  North 
Haugh,  situated  between  Hamilton  burn  and 
the  New  Bridge,  with  25  acres  in  paddocks,  for 
six  years,  viz.  1804,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808 
and  1809,  at  the  rate  of  3/.  48.  per  acre        -       2016     0     0 

Total  rent  of  South  Haugh,  consisting  of  54  acres, 
at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  acre,  for  each  of  tlie  years 
1807,  1808,  1809,  1810  and  1811         -         -       1080    0    0. 


Total  rent  which  the  whole  haugh  land  round  Ha- 
milton palace  would  have  given  in  pasture,  dur- 
ing the  whole  years  it  was  in  crops  of  grain  and 
hay        -        -       ^-        -  .        -      L.4756  10    0* 

I^  is  now  proper  to  state  the  amount  of  rent  actually  receiv- 
ed for  these  lands,  during  the  four  or  five  years  they  were  ia 

*  It  is  said  ^is  rent  proves,  either  thi|t  the  pasture  was  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, or  tliat  there  was  but  little  derpaod  for  it  in  that  part  of  the  country,  llie 
4|uality  of  the  soil,  however,  was  rich  haugh  land,  occasionally  overflowed ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  a  sufllcicnt  demand  for  pasture 
land,  in  the  populous  vale  of  the  Clyde,  so  near  the  manulacturiog  tovn  mffi 
iKuracks  of  Uwuitoii,  and  coily  ten  miles  fcoim  Gla^w. 
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grain  crops,  and  one  year  in   hay,    supposing   the  hay  worth 

the  same  rent  as  the  other  crops  ;  and  much  of  it  was  of  great* 
er  value. 

To  40  acres  at  the  Race-course,  let  for  tillage,  crops 
1805,  1806,  1807,  at  V/l.  12s,  per  acre  i>er  aa- 
nurn  -  .  -  L.1512     0    0 

To  rent  of  crop  1 808,  at  Si.  per  acre      320     0     0 

To  ditto  of  ditto  1809,  at  7/.  per  acre     280     0    0 

To  ditto  of  ditto  in  hay,  say  10/.  per 

acre  -  -  -  400     0    0 

To  rent  obtained  for  the  remaining  83 
acres  of  ground  at  the  Race- course, 
crops  1805,  1806  and  1807,  for  till- 
age, at  9/.  per  acre         -      *     - 

To  ditto  of  crop  1808,  at  IL  per  acre 

To  ditto  of  ditto  1809,  supposed 

To  ditto  of  ditto  1810,  in  hay,  say  9/. 

Total  rent  of  the  land  at  the  Race- course)  j  cct^a    />     a 
tor  the  SIX  years  it  was  cropped  J 

Bent  of  North  Haugh,  105  acres,  for 

six  years,  during  cropping  and  hay, 

viz. 
To  crops  1804,  1805,  1806,  at  10/.  per 

acre  .  .  -  L.  3!50     0    0 

To  do.  1807,  at  7/.  10s.  per  acre  787  10    0 

To  do.  1808,  at  5/.  per  acre  -         525     0     0 

To  do.  1809,   in  pasture,  at  6/.  per 

acre  ...  630    0    0 


2241 

0 

0 

581 

0 

0 

581 

0 

0 

747 

0 

0 

Total  rent  of  North  Haugh  while  cropped  L.5092  10     d 
Rent  of  South  Haugh,  54  acres,  for 

five  years,  viz. 
To  crops  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  12/. 

12s.  per  acre         -  -  L.  2041     4     0 

To  do.  1810,  at  7/.  -  -  378     0    0 

To  do.  1811,  in  hay,  say  9/.        -      .  486     0     0 


Total  rent  of  South  Haugh  while  cropped  L.2905     4     0 

Total  of  the  whole  while  in  crop  and  hay  L.  14,659  14     Q 
Deduct  the  total  amount  of  grass  rent  for  these 

years,  as  above  ...  4756  10    0 

Clear  profit  arising  to  the  proprietor,  by  additional 
rent,  from  tillage  and  hay  for  six  years,  above 
the  rent  of  the  old  turf  for  these  years  L.9903     4    <l 

Besides  triple  rent  for  six  years,  the  ncble  proprietor,  so  far 
from  drawing  an  inferior  rent  afterwards  for  the  new  pasturen 
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compared  with  what  he  received  for  the  old  turf,  now  draws  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  rent  for  these  different  lots.  That 
at  the  Race-ground  did  not,  in  old  turf,  average  more  than  2^.  5s^i 
and  Mr  Wilson  values  the  first  year's  rent  of  the  new  pastore  Qtff 
4/.  10s.  The  North  Haugh  was  rented,  in  old  turf,  at  3l.  4s.  j 
and  Mr  Wilson  declares  the  new  pasture  to  be  worth  4/.  iOs» 
And  the  South  Haugh,  which  brought,  in  old  turf,  4/.,  was  let 
the  first  year  of  the  new  pasture,  after  severe  cropping,  and  with- 
out being  sown  down  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  at  5L  Thi*^ 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  these  lands  were  restored  hx 
pasture  in  a  rich  and  most  productive  state*  All  the  finest  herb- 
age were  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abundance^  and  most  lu<a« 
riant  growth ;  in  particular  white  clovers,  the  poa%  the  holcas^ 
the  fescues,  vernal  grasses,  &c. 

As  these  lands  were  let  for  tillage,  in  small  lots,  to  many  dtf^ 
ferent  tenants,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  were  gainers 
or  losers  by  their  leases.  Probably  some  might  be  profiters,  and 
others  might  suffer  loss.  It  is  certain^  however,  that  some  of 
them  sold  part  of  their  crops  at  upwards  of  18/.  per  acre.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  public  have  been  immense  gainers* 
All  these  lands  were  four,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  five 
years,  under  grain  crops  ;  and  probably  yielded,  on  an  average, 
twelve  bolls  of  grain  per  acre,  per  annum :  And  certainly  from 
40  to  50  bolls  of  grain,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  and  from  SCO 
to  400  stones  of  good  hay  per  acre,  for  the  following  crop,  ate 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  the  public,  than  any  quantity  of  beef 
or  mutton  produced,  per  annumy  upon  each  acre  of  old  turft 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  making  an  ample  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  cultivation. 


Chap.  VIII.    App.  No.  5. 
On  Breaking  up  Old  Turf  for  Tillage. 

By  Mr  Robert  Kekk. 

In  the  opinion  of  an  agricultural  writer,  to  whose  sentiments 
-en  this  and  other  topics  due  respect  ought  to  be  paid,  there  is  no 
branch  of  practice  in  which  the  farmers  of  Britain  are  more 
defective  than  in  the  culture  of  land  broken  up  from  old  grass, 
or  in  which  greater  improvement  may  be  introduced.  ^  It  rarely 
falls  t^  the  lot  of  many  farmers  to  break  up  old  pastures  ;  and 
those  who  are  concerned  in  this  process,  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeatmg  any  improvement  they  may  have  made  in 
their  first  attempts.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  mode  of  culture  of- 
ten practised  on  these  occasions,  the  strong  antipathy  of  most 
proprietors  against  renovating  old  grass  by  tillage  may  be  attri- 
buted. A  field  of  old  grass  is  a  treasure  which  deserves  to  be 
guarded,  and  oUght  not  to  be  wantonly  broken  up,  unless  it  caa 
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be  shown  that  tillage  will  not  deteriorate  its  ralue,  or  lessen  Uf 
isbility  to  carry  good  crops  of  grass  afterwards.  The  objecty 
therefore,  of  the  present  subdivison  is  to  show,  that  it  is  perfect- 
ly practicable  to  plough  such  lands  without  dissipating  the  trea- 
sure they  contain  ;  and  to  restore  them  to  grass,  after  carrying  a 
round  of  crops,  and  being  thoroug^hly  cleaned  by  bare  summer- 
fallow  or  drilled  turnips,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive soils,  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  other  lo- 
cal circumstances.  Ploughing  at  proper  intervals  will  never  re- 
duce the  value  of  any  land,  provided  the  management  while  un- 
■  der  tillage  is  properly  exec u fed.  * 

In  attempting  to  elucidate  this  subject,  besides  the  valuable 
observations  contained  in  the  treatise  referred  to,  material  aid 
has  been  acquired  from  a  number  of  u<;efnl  e<?says  on  this  import- 
ant subject  in  the  Communications  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Vol.  III.  Part  2.  and  particularly  to  the  xvth  essay  in  that  vo- 
lume, p.  293,  by  Mr  J.  Bailey  of  ChilHnr^ham  in  Northumber- 
land. In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  fllowing  tlie  example  of 
experienced  agriculturists  whose  r^pinions  are  alluded  to,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  of  the  best  method  of  breaking  up  old  turf  a» 
adapted  for  several  descriptions  of  soil,  clay,  rich  loam,  light 
or  turnip  soils,  and  peat  soils  respectively. 

1.  Clai/. — When  old  grass  land,  of  a  clay  soil,  is  to  be  convert- 
ed to  tillage,  the  most  usual  way  of  breaking  up  is  by  means  of 
the  ploup^h.  In  this  case  once  ploughing  only  is  advisable,  and 
that  ought  always  to  be  given  of  a  good  depth,  laying  the  plit 
well  over,  yet  leaving  a  bold  shoulder,  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  harrowing  process.  This  ploughing  ought  to  be  given  be- 
fore winter,  that  the  soil  may  become  mellowed  by  the  influence 
of  frost ;  as  otherwise  it  may  require  six  or  eight  close  doubles 
of  the  harrows  before  it  can  be  properly  finished  oflF.  For  land 
broken  up  in  this  manner,  oats  ought  always  to  be  the  first  crop, 
as  no  other  grain  makes  so  good  a  return  in  this  situation  of  the 
soil,  while  the  natural  grasses  and  other  plants  remain  unrotted, 
and  until  vivacious  roots  are  removed  by  subsequent  fallow. 
The  depth  of  the  furrow,  by  which  soils  of  this  description  are 
broken  up,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  six  inches,  on  purpose  to 
bury  or  cover  up  the  surface  turf,  that  it  may  speedily  rot;  or  it 
may  be  trench-ploughed  to  great  advantage  by  means  of  two  ploughs 
following  each  other  in  the  same  furrow.  In  this  case,  the  first 
plough  is  so  tempered  or  regulated  as  only  to  pare  off  the  surface 
turf,  which  it  turns  over  into  the  bottom  of  the  former  yj^r,  go*. 
ing  about  two  inches  deep  :  The  second  plough  going  about  four 
inches  deeper,  covers  over  the  whelmed  sod  with  a  comparatively 
clean  soil,  which  pulverizes  better  afterwards  in  harrowing,  than 
can  be  done  with  even  the  best  laid  plit  of  a  single  ploughing,  -jp 

*   Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs, 
f  Comunic  to  the  Board  of  Agric.  III.  294» 
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'  Th  irianjr  parts  of  Britain,  when  old  turf  is  first  broken  up  fo» 
tillage,  the  crops  are  apt,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years,-  to 
die  off  entirely  or  in  patches,  from  the  ravages  of  the  wire*worQ» 
or  of  various  kinds  of  grubs.  It  is  said  that  this  calamity  is  most 
prevalent  Ike  first  year  ;  and  that  sowing  culinary  salt  with  the 
aeed,  or  soon  afler,  has  oflen  prevented^  or  gveatly  alleviated 
it.  The  moBt  efFectital  remedy ,^  however,  for  this  calamity  is^  to 
fare  and  bum  the  sorffice,  a  process  which  will  be  described  lit 
the  xiich  chapter  of  this  Report.  As  this  evil  is  seldem  so  vei^y 
extensive  in  the  first  year  when  Ihe  land  is  cropt  with  oats,  it 
may  be  eflFectually  removed  by  the  use  of  a  very  perfect  summer* 
fallow  immedialely  succeeding  that  crop^  Early  fallow  is  like- 
wise rendered  necessary  from  the  quantity  ef  thistles  f  and  mot 
weeds,  which^  for  the  most  part,  infest  newly  broken  up  ol4turi* 

When  oats  have  been  taken  as  the  fk^st  crop,  the  sooner  a  tho-» 
roughly  well  wrought  naked  fallow  is  given,^  so  muchthe  better  Hor 
the  future  fertility  of  the  soiL  On-  this  occasion^  as  k  is  indis- 
pensable to  good:  husbandry  that  the  fallow  should  be  perfectly  well 
executed,  seven  or  eight  pi  oughings  may  be  reqwred,.  together  with 
rolling,  harrowingj  and  gathering  out  the  roots  of  weeds  by  hand» 
till  the  soil  is  completely  pulverized  and  effectually  cleaned.  I» 
this  state  a  good  dressing  of  calcareous  matter,,  especially  lime, 
will  be  highly  advantageous ;  as  old  grass  land  is  peculiarly  be- 
nefited by  this  article  when  first  broken  up^  Muck  is  rarely  ad* 
visable  at  the  corfimencement  of  tillage  on  old  grass  land,  as  tti& 
flN>il  is  already  well  filled  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a 
decaying  state,  which  are  converted  into  excellent  manure  by  the^ 
operation  of  the  lime  and  the  fallow  process,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  carry  heavy  crops  for  some  years.  After  the  completion  o£ 
tbe  fallow  process  in  due  time,  and  in  a  favourable  season,  wheat 
may  be  sown.  But  if  cireumstances  require  the  sowing  c^  wheat 
to'  be  delayed  till  after  the  middle  of  October,  it  may  be  proper 
to  delay  sowing  till  the  month  of  February  ;  as  newly  broken  up 
old  turf  completely  fallowed,  is  apt  to  throw  out  the  young  plants 
in  winter.  ♦ 

The  most  eligible  third  crop  is  beans  drilled  and  horse-boed  ; 
vrbich  may  be  followed  by  barley  sown  up  with  mixed  rye-grass, 
and  clover.  Yet  as  clover  seldom  thrives  well  on  land  which. 
has  been  so  recently  brdcen  up  from  old  pasture,  it  were  perhaps 
better  to  take  a  second  crop  of  wheat  after  the  drilled  beans,, 
and  then  to  repeat  summer  fallow  witli  muck  for  a  third  crop  of 
wheat  or  a  crop  of  barley,  when  the  soil  will  be  in  excellent  or- 
der to  receive  the  grass  seeds.  By  this  plan,  provided  all  the 
steps  are  conducted  in  an  efficient  manner,  any  old  turf  in  the 

f  Summer  fallow  may  check,  but  will  not  destroy,  thistles  {serratula  arveiX'* 
Ml),  as  its  perennial  roots  are  mostly  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

*  Brown*s  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs. 
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Kngdom,  either  on  clay  soil  or  others,  may  not  only  be  brotren 
np  for  tillage  with  perfect  safety,  but,  when  thus  renovated  by 
tillage,  will  carry  more  grass  than  before,  f  By  this  meansy 
likewise,  the  old  tillage  lands,  worn  out  by  continual  cropping^ 
may  be  laid  down  to  pasture  to  recover  vigour  ;  and  in  this  way 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdono  might  be  doubled 
in  its  productive  vahie«  and  an  ample  supply  of  food  provided 
fer  the  increasing  population,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  importation.  |[ 

The  course  of  crops  recommended  above,  on  first  breaking  up 
old  turf  for  tillage,  are,  l.Oats;  2.  Fallow,  with  lime  ;  3.  Wheat; 
4.  Drilled  beans ;  5.  Wheat ;  6.  Fallow,  with  muck ;  7-  Wheat 
or  barley,  with  mixed  grass  seeds ;  8.  Grass.  If  the  land  is  to 
be  continued  under  alternate  husbandry,  it  is  to  be  afterwards 
managed  as  formerly  described  in  the  general  account  already 
|;iven  of  Scots  improved  management  of  tillage  lands.  When  it 
is  to  be  restored  to  permanent  pasture,  the  mixture  per  acre  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  sown  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  rotation,  may 
be  the  snnne  as  formerly  mentioned.  % 

§  2.  Loam. — Heavy  loam  is  to  be  managed  in  every  respect 
in  the  same  manner  with  clay  ;  and  so  may  light  loams,  having 
a  dry  bottom,  and  fit  for  turnip  husbandry,  only  substituting  a 
crop  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  the  naked  fallow.  It  often  hap- 
pens, liowever,  on  breaking  up  eld  turf,  that  the  land  cannot  be 
ieduced  to  sufficiently  fine  tilth  and  cleanness  in  proper  time  for 
a  crop  of  turrips  in  the  second  year.  In  this  case,  a  crop  of 
barley  is  recommended  to  succeed  the  oats  of  the  first  year,  on 
purpose  to  rot  out  the  grass  roots.  *  On  such  occasions,  two  op 
even  three  successive  crops  of  oats  have  been  taken  from  newly 
broken  up  turf,  and  even  to  good  purpose  apparently ;  though! 
this  system  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  practice.  On 
such  soils,  when  the  turnip  crop  is  consumed  on  or  before  the 
first  of  March,  spring  sown  wheat  may  be  taken  as  the  subsequent 
crop,  providing  the  state  of  th^*  weather  is  such  as  to  make  the 
land  sufficiently  dry  for  bring  effectually  harrowed.  In  the  cul- 
tivation of  spring- sown  wheat,  it  is  usual  to  plough  the  land  as 
the  turnip  crop  is  consumed,  and  to  sow  the  wheat  immediately 
on  these  successive  portions. 

§  3.  Light  Soils. —  In  general,  the  plan  of  management  that 
has  been  already  mentioned  for  sound  loams,  when  broken  up 

f  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  both  for  raisina 
great  value  from  the  land  when  in  grain  crops,  and  also  improving  the  herbage 
when  again  laid  down,  both  in  quantity  and  qualiiy.     Land  laid  down,  for  uer« 
manent  pasture  should  neiwr  be  hai/ed  the  Jim  yt'.r. 

II    Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Affairs. 
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ftioii  otd  turf,  will  be  found  to  mrawer  for  all  descnptions  ot 
light  soill;  thai  are  fit  for  tillage ;  only,  on  soils  of  this  descrip- 
tton,  the  course  of  cropping  must  be  gentle,  and  the  principal 
dependence  for  preserving  tneir  fertility,  must  reist  upon  turnipd 
consumed  where  they  grow,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  pas- 
ture. On  such  soils,  likewise,  wheat  is  a  very  precarious  crop  ; 
and  oats,  barley  and  rye,  are  more  to  be  depended  on  for  satis- 
faction and  profitable  produce.  For  these  soils,  the  rotationt 
may  be,  1 .  Oats ;  2.  Turnips ;  3«  Barley  wHh  grass-seeds  ;  4.  Pas- 
ture ;  and  returning  agahi  to  the  same  rotation  after  twO)  three^ 
or  four  years'  pasture. 

Light  soils,  of  n  fertile  nature,  wilt  always  be  occupied  to  thc^ 
greatest  advantage  under  the  sdtemate  husbandry,  by  a  quick 
succession  of  pasture  and  tillage.  When  so  extremely  light  ad 
to  be  apt  to  blow,  such  soils  suter  a  course  of  improvement,  by 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  under  turnip  fallow,  and  well  dressed 
by  iime  and  muck,  will  in  general  be  most  profitably  occupied 
as  permanent  sheep  pasture.  Those  which  are  of  an  extremely 
light  and  barren  nature  will  pay  best  as  rabbit-warrens.  * 

§  4*.  Peat  Soils, — On  the  management  of  soils  of  tlus  descrip- 
tion, which  are  in  a  great  measure  new  to  agriculture,  some  ex- 
tended directions  from  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  who  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  subject,  have  already  been  given, 
lliere  are,  however,  large  extents  of  thin  peaty  soil  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  climate  is  extremely  hostile  to 
the  growth  of  com  of  any  kind,  which  yet  may  be  improvedy 
and  their  worthless  herbage  extirpated,  by  meliorating  their  soils 
in  consequence  of  ploughing  and  liming,  and  stocking  them  with 
better  herbage.  For  the  improvement  of  these  soils,  an  ingeni* 
oas  and  experienced  correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Mr  J.  Bailey  of  Chilltngham  in  Northumberland,  recommends 
the  following  plan :  1.  Break  up  by  paring  and  burning,  and 
sow  rape  to  be  consumed  on  the  ground ;  2.  Turnip  fallow  with 
lime ;  3.  Turnip  fallow  a  second  time,  both  crops  eaten  on  the 
ground  by  sheep ;  4.  Mixed  clover  and  rye-grass,  sown  in  the 
spring  without  any  grain  crop,  and  rolled  with  the  heavy  roller. 
No  kind  of  stock  whatever  to  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  this  grass 
until  the  subsequent  summer  of  thejtfih  year ;  when  the  grass  is 
to  be  depastured  with  sheep  only.  After  the  second  year,  a  few 
young  cattle  or  horses  may  be  adzhitted  along  with  the  sheep. 
In  this  manner,  land  not  worth  a  shilling  an  acre  of  rent  may 
be  improved  to  the  value  of  sijc  or  seven  shillings,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  the  gentleman  quoted, 
many  doubts  are  entertained  concerning  the  expediency  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  him  for  improving  peat  soils.    Jt  is  plaia 

*  Commun.  to  Board  of  Agric.  III.  908. 
f  Commun.  to  Board  of  Agric.  Ibid. 
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that  the  expense  would  be  great,  and  that  many  years  must  0^ 
lapse  before  it  can  be  reimbursed,  even  allowing  that  complete 
success  is  to  follow.  It  therefore  seems  more  adyisable  to  at* 
tempt  a  grain  crop  after  paring  and  burning,  or  at  least  after  the 
rape  crop,  even  in  the  ungenial  climates  to  which  he  refers.  In 
favourable  years,  some  grain  produce  may  be  procured ;  and^ 
at  all  events,  the  straw  of  the  grain  crop  may  be  of  material  im- 
portance as  winter  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  dung  to  ameliorate  the  soil.  When  such  soils  are  laid 
down  to  grass  after  improvement,  they  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  broken  up  until  they  revert  to  the  state  of  heath,  which  ge- 
nerally takes  place  in  ten  years  or  less,  when  a  similar  course  of 
improvement  must  again  be  resorted  to. 


Additional  Information  regarding  Hamilton  Haugh,  and  the  Breal' 
ing  up  of  other  old  Pastures  in  that  Neighbourhood* 

*  Several  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Hamilton  haugh  and  Ha* 
milton  park,  were  put  up  to  auction  on  Monday  the  3d  January 
1814,  partly  for  pasture  and  part  of  it  for  two  years  tillage* 
Some  of  the  lot  set  as  high  as  13/.  16s.  per  acre  per  annum,  for 
two  successive  crops  of  oats,  from  pasture  19  years  old,  and  a 
very  large  field  averages  above  10/.  per  acre  for  three  years  ^ 
though  in  turf  of  19  years  old,  it  did  not  yield  more  than  from 
21.  to  2/.  5s,  per  acre.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  an  enclosure 
at  Gerren,  the  property  of  Lord  Belhaven,  which  had  been  in 
pasture  for  many  years,  and  did  not  yield  more  than  from  Si.  lOsr 
to  4/.  of  rent  per  Scotch  acre  in  grass,  was  last  year  set  by  pub- 
lic auction,  to  be  cropped  with  oats,  in  1813  and  1814;  and 
was  let  for  these  years,  at  18/.  15s.  per  acre  per  annum. 

Some  of  the  lands  round  Loudoun  Castle,  that  had  been  lon^^ 
in  pasture,  were  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  past  by  the  EaS 
6f  Moira,  and  the  crops  were  excellent.  Last  year,  the  crops 
were  sold  by  public  auction ;  and  several  lots  of  oats  uncut^ 
brought  upwards  of  25/.  per  acre.  Though  in  old  turf^  that 
land  never  set  at  more  than  4/.  per  acre  per  annum. 

There  are  many  thousand  acres  treated  in  this  way,  in  sil  thc^ 
Western  counties  of  Scotland. 


» -  . » 
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Appendix,  Art.  (A.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  6Q), 


Report  to  the  Highland  Society  respecting  Early 

Potatoes.    ^ 

By  Br  DuKCAN  jun.  and  Mr  P.  Null. 

TitE  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  price  of  food  is  highest, 
and  poor  people  feel  inost  severely  the  effects  of  a  short  crop,  is 
the  month  or  two  immediately  preceding  harvest.  Hence  it  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  importance^  especially  after  a  bad  year,  to 
provide  an  increased  supply  of  food  during  these  months  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  coltivatmg 
more  extensively  the  Early  Potato. 

In  Scotland,  some  of  the  most  forward  sorts  of  early  potatoes 
are  fit  for  use  in  the  beginning  of  July ;  or,  if  properly  manag- 
ed, as  early  as  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  other  varieties  afford  a 
supply  till  the  beginning  of  September,  when  late  potatoes  from 
the  fields  come  to  be  plentiful.       * 

Very  high  prices  are  sometimes  given  for  early  potatoes.  In 
the  Edinburgh  market,  in  the  first  week  of  July  1812,  they  sold 
at  the  rate  otSs.  a  Scotch  pint ;  they  continued  nearly  three  weeks 
at  9d.  a  pint,  or  about  9s.  a  peck ;  and  afterwards,  till  the  late- 
or  field  potatoes  came  in,  they  brought  from  5s.  to  Is.  6d.  a  peck. 
High  prices  are  also  drawn  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  all  th& 
populous  towns  of  the  country.  There  is  ample  encouragement^ 
therefore,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  early  po- 
tatoes for  the  public  markets.  The  advantage  of  cultivating  a 
certain  proportion  of  earlies  is  well  understood  by  gentlemen,  and 
by  gentlemens'  gardeners,  in  every  part  of  Scotland :  But  some 
other  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  a  supply  of  potatoes 
durbg  the  months  of  July  and  August  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance^  seem  not  to  be  duly  informed  on  the  subject. 

To  operative  manufacturerfi  who  possess  small  gardens,-— to  the 
numerous  poriiofiers  in  villages, — 4ind,  in  short,  to  all  the  posses- 
sors of  cottage-gardens  or  kail-yardsy  it  would  prove  a  sifi:nal  con- 
veniency  and  great  saving  to  cultivate  early  in  place  of  late  pota- 
toes ;  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  latter  only  are  planted. 

Suppose  a  cottage- garden  to  contain  from  six  to  twelve  falls  of 
ground;  between  three  and  four  falls  may  be  presumed  to  be  plant* 
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ed  with  late  potatoes,  and  in  September  or  October  the  produce 
might,  if  properly  managed,  amount  to  a  boll  and  a  half,  or  two 
bolls.  How  great  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  cottager,  if  one- 
half  of  his  potatoes  were  of  the  early  kind,  which  he  might  lifl  for 
use  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  when  the  price  of 
oatmeal  is  perhaps  6s.  or  even  7s.  a  stone !  If  the  cottager  have 
a  wife  and  several  children,  the  family  supper  must  require  about 
1^  lib.  of  oatmeal,  which,  at  the  above  rate^  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  8d.  Sterling.  The  produce  of  the  two  fiidb  of  earUu 
may  be  reckoned  from  ten  to  twelve  pecks,  affording  a  forpet  a* 
day  for  six  weeks ;  and  the  expense  could  not  exceed  4s.  The 
savinw  of  money  expenditure  to  the  cottager,  therefore,  from  thui 
deriving  the  family  supper  from  his  own  garden,  during  that  dear 
period  of  the  year,  would  not  be  less  than  Jour  shUUngs  a-toeek^ 
6r  1/.  4s.  in  all.  These  advantages  are  understood  in  most  parts 
of  the  Lothians,  and  of  course  very  few  of  the  cottages  in  these 
counties  ever  think  of  planting  late  potatoes.  By  the  beginning 
qf  September,  when  the  earlies  ar^  exhausted,  the  first  of  the 
lates  are  ready  for  lifting.  Where  the  cottage  gardens  are  sdOtfall^ 
the  whole  space  that  can  be  Eipared  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  0(D* 
cupied  with  earlies. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  which  attends  the  celtivatign 
of  early  potatoes  in.  cottage-gardens :  the  ground  is  partly  clear- 
ed in  June  and  July,  and  is  wholly  cleared  in  August ;  so  that  it 
may  b^  dug  over,  and  planted  with  greens  or  savoys  for  winter 
and  spring  supply,  or  with  transplanted  leeks»  In  East  LothiaP» 
a^  soon  as  the  earlies  are  partly  lifted,  the  cleared  spot  is  dug  over^ 
and  filled  with  greens  or  leeks ;  and  tlxis  practice  is  continued  M 
the  ground  is  cleared,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August* 

Although  it  were  true,  that  late  potatoes  are  most  preSfiCi  or 
yield  the  largest  crop,  still  thijs  is  counterbalanced  bjr  the  cireuvi* 
stances  of  t^^  ez^dies  coijuing  at  a  season  when  the  necessaries  ef 
life  are  at  a  higher  rate,  and  lasting  till  the  field  potatoes  be  readj  ^ 
and  also  by  their  admitting  of  a  second  crop  of  vegetables  &t 
winter  use,  while,  after  lates,  the  ground  lies  uncropped  till  the 
following  spring.  But  the  fact  is,  that  earlies  admit  of  being 
planted  nearly  twice  as  close  as  the  late  sorts,  apd  that,  when  set 
managed,  tliey  afford  almost  as  heavy  a  crop. 

.  The  Jirst  earlies  are  the  Ashleaved,  London  Early,  Superfioer 
Early,  and  different  sorts  of  Early  Dwarfs.  The  second  evMm. 
are  the  Cumberland  Royal,  Early  White  Kidney,  EiM^ly  I4ap]jy 
from  England ;  Early  Red«  from  Berwickshire ;  and  Early  {lat, 
or  Matthew  Creeps,  from  Biggar  in  Peeblesrshire ;  this  lasl;  beiiig 
hy  much  tlie  best  of  the  second  earlies. 

The  Goldfinder  is  now  seldom  planted,  being  fuU^  of  eyes  or 
buds  :  but  in  very  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  either  it  or  the  Cunoh 
berland  Royal  may  be  planted.  When  the  soil  is  heavy^  or  » 
Mack  loami  as  is  the  cai>e  in  many  old  kail-yards>  the.Early  Elaly 
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H^  WdtlifeT*'  Crtfe's,  is  pir^f abfe ;  or  thie  Eirfy  Red,  or  Amfcrtedk 
Early,  which  generally  turns  out  very  ihrolific. 

In  the  months  of  July  iind  Augtrst,  tli^re  could  be  n'^  difficul- 
iy  in  procuring  seed-ftock  of  early  potato^,  they  being  so  g^- 
lierally  cultivated  in  gisritlemekis*  gardenis,  arid  ih  market-gkrdehis 
in  every  jiart  of  ScdUtfni  It  life  of  importance,  hot^r^ver,  id  ^^6- 
<cure  the  kinds  genuine  Itt  first ;  ^d  thi^  ohpdt  ii  mckt  likely  t6 
he  secured  by  purckising  from  hi»serynwfen  or  niarki^t-glird<6ner9. 
Btit  unluckily,  the  possessors  of  cotta^e-gardehi^  seldbih  think  ^ 
{irocuring  seed-potatoes  tOl  the  spring  months ;  and  at  that  s^^ 
son,  early  potatoes  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  only  of  seeif- 
merchants  or  a  few  others,  and  the  prices  are  necessarily  advan- 
ced, so  as  sometimes  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cottagers,  who 
would  cheerfully  give  Is.  a  peck,  but  could  not  be  expected  to 
give  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 

The  soils  which  answer  bedt  for  late  potatoes,  will  be  found  also 
to  be  best  for  earlies  ;  and  the  culture  of  both  kinds  is  the  same, 
excepting  that  early  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted  much  closer 
than  the  late  kinds. 

It  may  be  useful  howe^^r  to  state,  that  the  growth  of  potatoes, 
and  particularly  of  earlies,  may  be  considerably  accelerated  by 
Tery  simple  means,  viz.  making  them  sprout  an  inch  or  two  before 

flanting.  For  this  purpo86>  tli6  sets  may  be  cut  in  the  month  of 
ebruary, .  and  laid  upon  i,  floor  on  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  or  d 
barley  chaff:  the  place  should^  if  possible,  be  such  that  a  stream 
lof  air,  and  lights  tnay  occasionally  be  admitted.  Here  they  Witt 
aeiid  out  shoots  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches.  A  prefer- 
id>le  i|iode  perhaps  is  often  redort^d  to  in  Lancashire :  The  top 
of  a  dunghil  that  is  in  a  state  of  fi^rmentation,  is  levelled,  and 
beat  down  firmly  with  the  dung-fork  ;  a  covering  of  light,  dry, 
sandy  earth)  two  inches  deep,  id  then  laid  on ;  on  this  kte  placed 
the  sets  close  together,  or  whhin  an  inch  of  each  other^  with  their 
eyes  upwards ;  and  they  are  covered  an  inch  thick  with  the  same 
•ort  of  soiL  When  the  wefather  is  frosty,  a  slight  covering  of  lit- 
ter, ferns,  or  old  straw,  is  laid  on  %  but  this  is  to  be  removed  every 
mild  day,  in  order  to  render  the  shoots  soniewhat  hardy. 

In  planting  out^  it  is  nec^sary  to  make,  with  the  spade  or  hoe^ 
small  trenches  about  four  inches  deep,  allowing  fifteen  inches  be- 
tween each  trebch ;  the  sets  are  carefully  to  be  carried  out  and 
placed  in  these  trenches*  at  five  iitches  distance  from  each  other ; 
the  earth  is  to  be  drawn  cautiously  ^pon  them :  and  in  cade  of 
sharp  frost  succeeding,  it  is  still  proper  again  to  throw  a  very  thin 
covering  of  coarse  litter  or  useless  straw  over  them.  Earlies  ma- 
liaged  in  this  way,  may  be  ready  for  use  from  i\\t  middle  tb  the 
ftid  of  June. 

When  early  potatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  months  of  June,  July 
#r  August,  the.  ground  should  be  immediately  dug  oyer  as  the 
potatoes  are  remove^i  And  planted  with  greens  or  savoys^  for  wln^ 
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ter,  or  with  transplanted  leeks,  by  which  means  two  crops  arp 
procured  in  the  same  season. 

With  regard  to  the  best  means  of  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  early  potatoes,  among  Scottish  cottagers,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  offering  of  premiums  could  be  of  any  use,  or  that  any 
more  effectual  method  could  be  devised,  than  diat  of  cireulating 
widely,  a  short  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  wi^ 
a  recommendation  to  gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  to  en- 
courage the  planting  of  earlies,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
neighbouring  cottagers,  to  procure  seed- stock  of  some  of  the  best 
early  varieties. 


Chap.  IX.    Apt.  Art.  (B.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  68). 

Notices  concerning  the  Taste  for  Flowers  frevalenx 

AMONG  THE  OPERATIVE  MANUFACTURERS  AT  PaisLEY  ; 

WITH  AN  Account  of  the  Florist  Society 
instituted  there. 

The  operatives  of  Paisley,  taking  them  at  large,  exhibit  a  con- 
dition of  improvement  very  rarely  indeed,  if  at  all  to  be  parallel- 
ed among  persons  in  the  same  rank  of  life  ;  and  they  are  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  their  taste  for  objects  which  please  the  eye  by 
their  beauty,  for  such  occupations  for  amusement  as  require  nice 
attentions,  and  for  various  intellectual  gratifications.  In  their 
dress,  in  the  furnishing  of  their  houses,  and  in  matters  of  a  simi- 
lar kind,  they  study  a  great  degree  of  neatness.  Even  their  pi- 
geons, which  they  keep  in  considerable  numbers,  are  known  iii 
the  vicinity  to  be  distinguished  for  their  beauty  and  variety.  Se^ 
veral  operatives  greatly  excel  in  the  management  of  bees ;  and 
communicate  to  each  other  their  experiments  and  success.  It  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  in  the  same  classes  of  the 
community,  an  equal  proportion  of  persons  who  occasionally  en* 
tertain  themselves  with  making  verses.  And  it  is  probable,  that 
for  miscellaneous  information,  they  are  not  to  be  equalled  by  tbd 
operatives  in  any  place.  *  By  a  statement  of  the  private  read<i 
ing  societies  in  Great  Britain  which  was  some  years  ago  exhibited 
in  the  newspapers,  it  appeared  that  a  very  considerable  propor4 


*  The  only  operatives  in  this  nation,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  who  can  Im 
compared  wiUi  tliem  for  information,  are  the  miners  at  Leadhills,  who  watk 
but  six  liours  a  day,  and  have  with  success  devoted  much  of  their  leisure  to  dm 
improvement  of  the  mind.  But  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  Paisley  ope» 
rativcs  must  be  more  various  than  theirs,  and  are  probably  in  no  departmcttl 
i^erior.  
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tion  of  the  whole  (it  is  believed  not  less  at  that  time  than  one- 
third)  existed  in  Paisley.  How  far  any  of  these  attachments  and 
habits  may  have  been  promoted  by  the  inspirations  of  Flora,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  but  all  of  them  in  some  measure 
preceded  the  epoch  of  her  homage  and  influence  at  Paisley. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phical observation  in  Paisley,  f  that  "  the  attention  to  flowers 
which  is  so  conspicuous  there,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  an  ef- 
fect of  the  peculiar  manufacturing  habits  of  the  people.  It  is  well 
known,  that  not  only  for  the  execution  of  the  most  delicate  orna- 
mental muslins,  but  for  the  invention  of  patterns,  the  operative 
manufacturers  of  Paisley  stand  unrivalled.  Their  ingenuity  is  con- 
tinually in  exertion  for  new  and  pleasing  elegancies,  to  diversify 
their  fabrics.  Now,  where  such  habits  obtain,  the  rearing  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  which  is  an  object  very  congenial  to  them,  will  easi- 
ly be  adopted  and  pursued  as  a  favourite  amusement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  rearing  of  flowers, 
iyy  a  re -action,  must  tend  to  imptove  the  genius  for  invention  in 
elegant  fancy  muslins. 

**  The  florists  of  Paisley  {it  is  observed  by  the  same  gentleman) 
have  long  been  remarked  for  the  peacefulness  of  their  dispositions, 
and  the  sobriety  of  their  manners.  The  Florist  Club  not  only  re- 
presses all  irregularities  at  its  weekly  meetings,  which  dismiss  at 
ten  in  the  evening ;  but  would  eraze  from  its  lists  any  disreputable 
name.  It  is  pleasing  to  think,  that  not  only  the  attachment  of 
individuals  to  the  culture  of  beautiful  flowers,  but  the  association 
of  persons  possessing  this  taste,  seems  to  be  favourably  to  social 
order. " 

Florists  Societi/. 

**  The  culture  of  pinks  became  an  object  of  attention  in  Pais- 
ley and  its  vicinity,  between  the  years  178S  and  1790.  Till  then, 
none  but  those  of  the  most  ordinary  kinds  were  known  there. 
But  at  that  period,  some  seeds,  reputed  qf  good  quality,  wer^ 
procured  from  London :  The  great  bulk  of  these  produced  plain 
pinks.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  ^ce(/ sorts  appeared  ;  which, 
being  new,  were  greatly  admired.  The  seeds  of  these  were  care- 
fully preserved  and  cultivated ;  and  many  good  sorts  were  pro^ 
cured  from  them.  The  florists  persevered  in  cultivating  these ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  did  not  neglect  other  kinds  brought  yeair 
afler  year  from  London,  where  they  were  greatly  excelled  in  var 
rieties.  And,  by  proceeding  continually  on  the  simple  principle 
of  saving  and  using  the  seeds  of  ^he  flnest  pinks,  the  original  qua- 
lities were  not  only  preserved  but  improved.  For  some  years 
past,  all  importation  has  ceased.  On  the  contrary,  plants  reared 
m  Paisley  have  been  sent  by  order  to  London,  and  have  becij, 
pronounced  equal  or  superior  to  any  in  England. 

f  The  Rev.  Willii^  Ferri^, 
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*^  The  spirit  for  improvingpinks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  floweit» 
is  cherished  in  Paisley  by  an  appropriate  institution,  which  en- 
courages and  methodizes  a  constant  amicable  competition.    Those 
which  are  called  Competition  Flowers^  are  eight  in  number :  viz. 
Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Anemone,  Ranunculus, 
Fink,  and  Carnation.     Other  kinds  are  called  Border  Flowers. 
There  is  usually  an  annual  competition  of  the  best  specimens  of 
one  or  other  of  those  eight  kinds.     On  such  occasions,  from  40 
to  100  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  tlie  place  dine  together. 
£very  one  who  has  formerly  gained  a  medal,  is  expected  then  to 
wear  it.     Five  judges  are  appointed :  of  whom,  for  the  most  part, 
two  are  strangers,  who  are  known  to  be  skilful  florists.     Two 
guardians  receive  the  articles  for  competition ;  and  affix  to  each 
a  private  number,  so  that  the  judges  cannot  know  to  whom  any 
of  them  belong  till  after  the  decision.     The  first  prize,  which  is 
a  silver  medal,  of  about  the  value  of  a  guinea,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  is  awarded  to  tlie  person  who  presents,  of  his  own 
rearing,  the  twelve  specimens  of  the  competing  flower,  which, 
taken  collectively,  are  the  best.     The  twelve  next  in  general  ex- 
cellence, entitle  the  cultivator  to  an  inscribed  silver  medal,  worth 
about  15s.     After  the  decision,  the  flower  for  next  annual  com- 
petition is  announced.     Pinks  are  brought  into  competition  twice 
as  oflen  as  any  other  species  of  flowers.     To  the  honour  of  the 
Society's  liberality,  strangers  may  stand  competitors  upon  the  ea- 
sy condition  of  purchasing  a  ticket  for  dinner.     But  the  Society 
does  not  confine  itself  to  annual  meetings  and  remunerations. 
Every  Thursday  evening,  from  the  flowering  of  the  polyanthus, 
till  the  disappearance  of  the  carnation,  its  members  convene. 
At  each  meeting,  every  member  may  produce  specimens  of  as 
many  kinds  of  the  eight  competition  flowers  as  are  in  seaoon ; 
and  the  best  specimen  of  each  kind  entitles  the  possessor  to  one 
enrolment  of  his  name  in  the  Society's  minute  book  for  prizes. 
The  successful  competitor  in  the  kind  which  the  judges  declare 
to  be  the  most  frequent  among  those  -presented  for  the  night,  is 
enrolled  in  a  department  of  the  minutes  appropriate  to  the  com« 
petition  for  the  predominant  flower.     The  successful  competitor?, 
for  the  secondary  flowers  of  the  night,  are  each  enrolled  in  a  list 
called  the  Competition  of  All  Flowers.     Should  only  one  speci- 
ifnen  of  a  kind  be  presented,  the  enrolment  still  takes  place  ;  be- 
cause none  would  cut  down  their  finest  plants,  were  the  acciden- 
tal want  of  a  rival  specimen  to  render  this  sa,crifice  vaid.     But 
when  each  of  the  competition  flowers  is  in  the  prime  of  its  sea- 
son, a  competition  for  the  best  collection  of  specimens  of  six 
varieties  of  it  is  announced  at  one  meeting,  and  decided  at  the 
next ;  and  the  name  of  the  gainer  is  twice  inserted.     The  week- 
ly competition  is  determined,  in  ordinary  cases,  by  two  judges* 
If  these  do  not  agree,  a  thirdsman  is  chosen  by  the  Club  to  de- 
cide ;  and  should  he  demur^  another  judge  is  added.    When  tht 
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Vfat  best  fiowers  of  a  kind  are  required,  three  judges  arc  appoint- 
ed. At  the  end  of  the  year,  those  records  are  investigated ;  and 
there  is  exhibited  to  the  Society  a  statement  of  the  different  win* 
aerSy  of  the  number  of  the  appearances  of  each  in  the  books,  of 
the  particular  flowers  in  which  he  eiccels,  and  even  of  the  me- 
rits of  those  flowers.  Honorary  rewards  are  then  distributed* 
The  most  successful  florist  receives  perhaps  a  spade ;  the  next  A 
rake ;  and  the  third  a  trowel  or  knife. 

^*  In  the  books,  there  is  likewise  a  department  for  Border 
Flowers :  and  here  the  names  of  such  members  as  from  time  to 
time  produce  the  best  of  each  sort  are  entered.  And  there  is 
another  department  for  the  name  of  every  member  who  presents 
the  earliest-blcwn  flower  of  its  kind.  When  the  books  are  an- 
nually reviewed,  the  comparative  merits  of  the  competitors  in 
each  of  these  last  depai^tments  are  estimated  ;  but  no  prizes  are 
assigned.  When  the  earliest  specimen,  however,  is  a  competi- 
tion flower,  the  name  of  the  florist  stands  not  only  in  the  de« 
partment  for  the  earliest  flowers,  but  also  in  the  prize  minute- 
book. 

^'  Some  idea  of  the  zeal  of  the  Paisley  cultivators  may  be 
formed,  when  it  is  stated,  that  several  of  them  can  show  70  or 
80  of  the  most  choice  varieties  of  pinks  ;  others  200  varieties  of 
the  choicest  tulips ;  others  60  or  70  varieties  of  the  best  carna- 
tions, all  named;  besides  many  excellent  inferior  varietiea  of 
each  kind. 

**  It  may  now  be  proper  to  advert  briefly  to  what  are  reckon* 
ed  by  Paisley  florists  the  characteristics  of  a  good  pink ;  and  the 
best  methods  of  bringing  this  flower  to  its  perfection.  Those 
flowers  which  are  well  laced,  and  least  notched  in  the  edge  of 
the  petal,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  rose-leaved,  are  considered 
as  the  grandest.  Such  as  bloom  fair,  and  are  very  double,  and 
well  laced,  are  also  highly  prized.  The  taste  of  each  florist  is, 
in  some  degree,  his  own  standard  for  colours.  But  the  best 
white  for  the  body  of  the  flower  is  always  in  request.  In  the  la- 
cing, a  good  black,  shaded  toward  the  centre  with  red,  is  much 
esteemed.  Scarlet  lacings  are  most  rare,  and  are  oflen  prefer- 
red. A  purple  lace  is  very  much  admired ;  such  as  Davy's  Dut- 
chess of  Devonshire,  which  is  the  model  of  a  perfect  pink. 
Very  double  flowers  are  apt  to  burst ;  and  nearly  all  the  parts 
of  fructification  having  run  into  petals,  they  seldom  produce 
any  perfect  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  notched  flowers  are  reject- 
ed, unless, their  lacings  be  uncommonly  fine.  The  best  seeds 
are  obtained  from  semi-double  flowers,  that  have  good  coloursi. 
When  these  are  planted,  and  allowed  to  flower,  beside  such  as 
are  more  double,  the  seeds  thus  prgcured,  produce  many  varie- 
ties, very  different  from  each  other,  and,  often,  all  different  fron% 
the  mother  [Jant.  From  a  seed-pod,  40  or  50  seeds  may  com* 
to  bloom  ;  and  in  the  whole  number,  therp  may  not  be  founcji  a- 
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bove  two  or  three  good  sorts^  equalling  the  mother  plant.  But 
it  is  the  florist's  care  to  propagate  these  few  choice  sorts ;  which 
lie  does  by  pipings  and  layiTR,  in  the  usual  way. 

'*  The  following  is  reckoned  the  best  method  of  blooming  pinks. 
They  are  tied  to  a  small  stick  to  keep  them  up ;  and  \men  the 
petals  are  first  seen  in  the  pod,  those  pods  which  are  most  apt 
to  burst  are  preserved^  by  putting  on  them  a  piece  of  card  pa^ 
per,  cut  with  a  hole  and  a  slit,  according  to  Mr  Maddox's  di- 
rections. The  plants,  when  in  bloom,  are. covered  with  pieces 
of  tin,  in  shape  of  umbrellas,  which  defends  them  from  the  raia 
imd  the  scorching  sun. "  * 
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PiRECTIONS  FOR  THE  CuLTURE  OF  CoTTAGE  GaBDXNS,— Bt 
THE  LATE  Mr  NiCOL. FrOM  A  MS.  IN  THE  POSSESSION 

OF  THE  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

The  fittest  articles  of  produce  are,  summer  cabbage,  winter 
kail,  a  few  early  potatoes,  turnip,  beans,  leeks,  and  onions.  The 
changes,  (particularly  if  the  cottager  keeps  a  cow),  clover,  with 
barley,  or  lint,  under  one  or  other  of  which,  a  fourth  part  of  bis 
garden  should  always  be.  This  is  useful  to  his  cow,  or  serves  for 
a  bleaching-green,  and  rambling-ground  for  his  children,  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  utility,  and  keeps  them  near  their  own  homes, 
and  from  transgressing  the  neighbouring  enclosures  and  planta" 
tions. 

As,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Board  j^of  Agriculture  would 
render  this  class  of  the  community  considerable  service,  by  print- 
ing separately,  and  distributing  gratis,  to  one  or  more  persons 
in  each  hamlet,  village,  &c.  Directions  for  the  management  of 
their  little  spots,  I  shall,  in  the  most  brief  and  plain  manner, 
subjoin  the  simplest  mode  of  cultivating  the  above  articles  of 
produce. 

Summer  Cabbage* 

Seed  of  the  early  York  (half  an  ounce)  to  be  sown  on  a  bed 
or  border  two  yards  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  about  the  lOth  ot 
August.     One  hundred  to  be  planted  on  the  bean-ground,  with 


I 


♦  Tbe  materials  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  Society  of  Paisley  FloriBtf| 
be.  were  furnishtd  by  Mr  John  Findlay,  ^nsmith  in  Paisley,  a  very  intdbigcn( 
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dungy  at  eighteen  inches  square,  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
anodier  as  above,  the  first  in  March ;  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and 
earthed  up,  first,  when  they  begin  to  take  their  first  growth; 
and  for  good,  when  they  are  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high. 

Wtnler  Kail, 

that  is,  German  greens  (otherwise  curlies)  and  savoys.  The 
aeed  to  be  sown  as  above,  about  the  first  of  June,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  planted  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  square  on  the 
potato  ground  without  dung,  about  the  middle  of  July  or  first 
of  August ;  kept  clean  of  weeds  and  earthed  up,  as  directed  a- 
bove  for  cabbage. 

Early  Potatoes. 

Plant  of  any  of  the  early  kinds  on  the  clover  ground,  with  or 
without  dung,  in  rows  twenty  inches  asunder  and  eight  in  the 
row,  about  the  first  of  March.  Cut  the  large  ones  into  four, 
the  middle-sized  into  two,  and  plant  the  small  whole,  prefer- 
ring the  large  when  they  can  be  had,  as  the  most  likely  to  yield 
great  returns.  Plant  them  within  forty-eight  hours  of  cutting, 
but  not  sooner  than  twenty-four.  Give  the  first  hoeing  when 
the  plants  appear ;  the  second  when  about  three  inches  high ; 
and  earth  up  when  about  eight  or  nine. 

Earli/  Turnip* 

Sow  of  the  early  white  Dutch  (an  ounce)  on  the  cabbage 

5 round  with  dung,  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  keep  clean  of 
eeds  ;  and,  when  about  two  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  nine 
inches  square. 

Beans. 

Plant  of  the  Lisbon  or  long- pod  (about  two  or  three  pounds) 
on  the  leek  ground  without  dung,  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and 
four  inches  in  the  row,  about  the  middle  of  Maix;h,  or  when  the 
leeks  are  done ;  earth-up,  first,  when  about  three  inches  high ; 
and  for  good,  when  about  six  or  ei^ht. 

.  Leeks* 

Sow  of  the  true  Scotch  (from  one  to  Iwo  ounces)  on  a  bed  or 
border  six  or  eight  yards  long,  and  four  feet  broad,  about  the 
first  of  March ;  and'^keep  them  clean  of  weeds.  Plant  them  out 
(from  one  .to  two  thousand)  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  first 
of  July,  on  the  turnip  ground,  with  or  without  dung,  in  rows  a 
foot  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  row ;  making  deep  holes  with 
the  setting-stick,  thrusting  the  plant  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
the  hole  open.  Keep  clean  of  weeds,  and  top  the  plants  once  a 
month,  to  mike  them  put  out  new  heart-leaves,  and  swell  m  tha 


Onioni. 

Sow  of  the  Strasburgh  kifid  (from  one  to  four  ounces)  in  (frort 
two  to  eight)  beds  six  or  seven  yards  long,  and  four  feet  wide ; 
also  on  the  turnip  ground,  with  or  without  dung,  about  the  first 
of  March.  Sift  or  sprinkle  a  little  eartli  regularly  over  the  seed ; 
then  tread  the  whole  evenly  with  the  foot,  and  rake  or  bush-har- 
row smooth.  Keep  the  crop  clean  of  weeds ;  and  when  about 
four  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  six  inches  square. 

Clover^  toith  Lint  or  Barley* 

Sow  of  the  red,  if  a  cow  is  kept,  otherwise  of  the  white  clok 
ver,  any  time  in  April,  on  the  winter-kail  ground  without  dang; 
with  which  sow  lint  or  barley,  thinly.  Tlie  barley  may  either 
be  cut  green  for  the  cow,  or  let  ripen  for  the  use  of  the  kaS-pd. 
The  ground  is  to  lie  under  clover  next  season  only,  and  to  hi 
broke  up  for  potatoes  the  following. 

Let  the  ground  be  laid  up  in  high  natrow  ridges  at  all  dmei 
when  not  in  crop.  It  is  thereby  effectually  fallowed^  and  madt 
less  dung  will  be  required.  When  the  clover  ground  is  broke 
up,  it  should  be  trenched,  at  least  two  spit  deep,  if  the  depth  of 
soil  will  permit. 

As  cow  and  hog  dung,  and  ashes,  generally  compose  the  cot^ 
tage  dunghilf  and  as  all  diese  properly  mixed  will  make  a  very 
fit  manure  for  most  kinds  of  soil  (especially  if  improved  by  die 
addition  of  a  little  lime,  marl,  the  scrapings  of  roads,  scourings 
of  ditches,  Itc.)  they  should  be  regularly  mixed  together,  hf 
throwing  them  alternately  on  the  same  heap  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  byre,  pigstye  and  fire-side ;  to  increase  whi(^,  cver^ 
industrious  means  should  be  used* 

Let  the  dung  at  all  umes  be  digged  in  as  it  is  spread  on  the 
ground,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible;  otherwise  much  of  its 
virtue  will  be  lost.  Sow  and  plant  also,  as  soon  as  posuble  afte^ 
digging  ;  and  never  dig  or  trench  when  the  ground  is  in  a  verj 
wet  state. 

Chap.  IX.    Arp.  Art.  (D.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 
Obsbrvatioks  on  the  Cottage-Gardens  in  the  Carse  Of 

GOWRIE. 
By  Mr  Archibald  Gokrie. 

From  Kinfauns,  about  four  miles  east  from  Perth,  to  Inver* 
gowrie,  about  three  miles  west  of  Dundee,  including  the  Braeil 
of  the  Carse,  is  an  extent  of  arable  ground  measuring  nearly^ 
30,000  acres,  all  excellent  soil,  though  widely  di£Fering  in  qvoL* 
lity,  in  different  parts.    This  district  contains  a  population  tJf  »» 


^. 
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lyoQt  7000,  two-thirds  of  whom  may  be  reckoned  caHag€r$,  m- 
duding  under  this  name  the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^e  villagesy  as  well  as  faroi  servants,  salmon-fishers  and  others. 

1^  vtUage  cottagers,  for  the  most  part,  possess  a  black  loamy 
soil,  from  the  villages  being  chiefly  situate  on  the  rising  grounds, 
where  the  soil  is  generally  what  is  termed  blaoft  land  ;  the  villages 
of  this  description  in  the  middle  of  the  Carse,  are  Errol,  Incbture*. 
and  Long  Forgan  ;  those  on  the  Braes  of  the  Carse,  where  the 
soil  is  exactly  similar,  are  principally  Balgamo,  Ballanden,  Kin* 
naird.  Rait,  Kilspindie,  and  Pitrodie.  A  number  of  detached 
cottages  are  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike-road  between 
Inchyra,  and  Inchture,  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  strong  clay. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  gardens  attached  to  the 
cottages  here  alluded  to,  that  they  are  considerably  too  small  t» 
admit  of  any  profitable  mode  of  cropping,  few  of  them  exceed- 
ing ten  falls,  and  many  not  amounting  to  nearly  that  size,:  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  ground  being  perpetually  cropped  with 
greens  or  cabbage,  is  of  course  much  exhausted. 

In  the  Braes  of  the  Carse,  jwhere  the  soil  and  climate  ts  favour* 
aUe  for  preserving  plants  of  greens  and  cabbage  in  winter,  the 
cottagers  generally  sow  what  ground  they  can  spare  with  theoa 
in  August,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  at  Perth  in  the  spring 
months.  Many  of  them  also  raise  kail-seed,  which  ihey  sell  to 
the  nurserymen ;  but  frequently  they  pay  too  litde  attention  to 
this  article,  planting  greens,  cabbage,  savoys,  and  plain  kail  pro- 
miscuously in  one  plot^  so  that  none  of  the  seeds  can  be  depended 
OQ  as  genuine. 

Another  serious  disadvantage  to  these  gardens  is»  their  being 

Enerally  surrounded  with  ash-trees,  a  practice  which  does  the 
rticultural  genius  of  our  forefathers  no  great  credit^  and  the 
pernicious  effects  of  which  are  still  severely  felt. 

From  these  few  remarks,  it  will  appear,  that  the  cottage-gar« 
dens  beSng  in  general  too  small  to  admit  of  any  regular  or  ad- 
vantageous system  of  cropping,  and  the  tenants  having  no  right 
to  cut  down  trees,  the  means  of  improvement  must  rest  solely 
with  the  landed  proprietors :  it  is  they  only,  who,  by  aft)rding 
a  stimulus  to  indastry,  can  cherish  that  laudable  spirit  of  honest 
mdependence,  so  congenial  to  the  sons  of  Caledonia.  Fortun- 
ately, the  philanthropy  of  many  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
landed  proprietors  in  this  district,  has  already  been  too  conspicu- 
ous to  aidmit  of  a  doubt,  that  any  thing  will  be  long  withheld  by 
them,  when  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  lower  class  of  people :  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the 
most  probable  method  of  ejecting  this,  to  insure  their  co-opera- 
tion; and  the  expense  that  many  of  tliem  have  been  at  in  building 
eomfortable  cottages,  a^brds  an  earnest,  that  they  will  induige 
them  with  an  additionail  piece  of  ground,  if  this  be  ^hown  to  be 
Vfcessary^  to  enable  them  io  some  measure  to  acquire  a  comfortr 
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able  subsistence.  But  in  doing  this,  the  landed  proprietor  would 
not  need  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest :  I  believe  the  garden  ground 
in  this  quarter  rents  at  from  is.  to  Is.  3d.  or  even  Is.  6d.  per  fall  : 
a  fair  average  may  be  struck  at  1  s.  Sd.^  which  is  at  the  rate  of  lO/p 
Sterling  per  acre,  or  about  3/.  more  than  is  paid  per  acre  for  any' 
farm  in  this  district :  The  landlord  in  reality  would  enhance  the 
Talue  of  any  part  of  his  estate  so  laid  out,  about  40  per  cerU,^ 
without  any  trouble  or  risk,  besides  enjoying  the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  a  number  of  poor  people. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  gentlemen  will  feel  disposed  to  al- 
low the  cottagers  on  their  estates  a  little  extension  of  their  gar- 
den ground,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  may  be 
the  proprietors  of  cottages,  where  the  soil  is  a  black  loam,  to  al- 
low 40  falls  Scots  measure,  to  each  cottage  for  garden  ground  i 
where  the  soil  is  clay,  half  that  extent  is  as  much  as  could  be  pos- 
sessed with  advantage  by  the  cottager.  And  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rent,  and  better  their  circumstances,  I  shall  o£Fer  a  few 
hints  for  managing  cottage-gardens,  of  both  soils,  beginning  with 
the  black  land. 

The  40  falls  should  be  laid  out  in  four  divisions,  of  10  falls 
each,  to  undergo  the  following  rotation  of  cropping. 

1.  Greens  and  cabbage  8  tails,  onions  1  fadl,  raising  kail  or 
eabbage-seed,  1  fall. 

2.  Late  potatoes  8  falls,  early  potatoes  2  falls,  to  be  followed 
with 

3.  Carrots  8  falls,  cabbage  plants  2  falls  ;  the  ground  for  the 
carrots  and  plants,  to  be  trenched  two  spit  deep  in  August,  be^ 
fore  sowing  the  plants,  and  any  time  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
for  the  carrots. 

4.  Wheat  with  dung,  and,  at  the  separation  of  the  crop,  the 
ground  to  be  winter  dug,  paring  off  the  stubble  Within  an  inch 
of  the  surface,  and  laying  it  in  the  bottom. 

The  crops,  according  to  the  above  rotations  when  properly  ma- ■ 
naged,  may  be  supposed  to  yield  the  following  profits  to  the  cot« 
tager. 

The  first  division,  consisting  of  greens,  cabbage^  onions  and 
kail  seed,  will  be  consumed  by  the  family,  the  kail  seed  except- 
ed, of  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  6  lib.,  which  he  can 
sell  at  2s.  per  lib. ;  the  surplus  of  cabbage  and  greens,  will  assist 
in  rearing  a  pig  during  the  summer  months  ;  if  the  onions  have 
succeeded,  a  peck  or  two  may  be  sold  to  neighbouring  farmers, 
who  seldom  take  the  trouble  of  raising  them  fur  themselves^  The 
second  division,  consisting  wholly  of  potatoes,  will  be  all  used  ■ 
in  the  cottager's  family  i  The  early  potatoes  will  be  used  by  the 
1 2th  August ;  when  these  two  falls  should  be  prepared  for  cab- 
bage  plants,  to  form  a  part  of  the  third  division.  These  plants, 
in  the  spring,  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  among  the  neighbour*  • 
ing  farmers,  and  their  neighbours  to  the  north  of  the  Sidley  hiUsi^ 
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and  will  bring  at  an  average  10s.  per  fall :  The  otker  8  falls  be- 
ing trenched  and  sown  with  the  large  orange  carrot,  may  be  reck- 
oned to  produce  about  80  stone  of  carrots,  with  which  I  would 
tropose  fattening  the  pig  that  was  reared  in  the  summer  months 
7  the  refuse  of  the  garden  :  this  pig  may  be  supposed  to  weigh* 
when  fattened,  from  8  to  12  stone,  an  important  article  for  the 
cottager's  family,  besides  the  dung  that  will  be  made,  if  plenty 
of  litter  has  been  laid  under  the  sow :  this  dung  should  be  laid 
on  the  ground  where  the  cabbage  plants  and  carrots  were,  which 
is  to  form  the  fourth  division,  and  to  be  cropped  wholly  with 
wheat.  From  the  produce  of  this  fourth  division,  the  cottager 
will  be  able  to  pay  his  garden  rent,  and  what  he  sold  from  the 
first  and  third  divisions,  will  more  than  pay  his  house  rent,  leav- 
ing the  produce  of  27  rails  for  tlie  use  of  his  family. 

As  to  those  who  possess  a  clay  soil,  21  falls  may  be  as  much 
garden  ground  as  the  cottager  can  profit  by,  the  soil  being  more 
difficult  to  labour,  and  the  success  more  precarious  than  where 
the  soil  is  a  black  loam. 

This  spot  I  would  recommend  laying  out  in  three  divisions  of 
7  falls  each,  to  be  cropped  with  a  rotation  of  greens,  potatoes, 
wheat. 

The  first  division,  of  greens,  cabbage,  onions,  &c.  which  fol- 
low the  wheat,  should  have  the  ground  prepared  by  throwing 
it  up  to  the  frost,  immediately  when  the  wheat  is  cut :  if  laid  up 
in  ridges  so  much  the  better,  with  long  stubble,  dug  in,  in  order 
to  meliorate  the  soil,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  yielding  potatoes 
and  improving  the  other  crops.  I  would  recommend  it  to  the 
cottager,  to  throw  in  heaps  the  cleanings  of  the  great  road,  and 
after  exposing  this  to  the  firost,  and  turning  it  once  or  twice,  have 
it  laid  on  the  ground  formerly  dug  about  three  inches  thick,  some 
frosty  day  in  the  month  of  February,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough,  have  it  dug  over  and  cropped  with  cabbage,  greens 
and  onions.  This  compost,  consisting  chiefiy  of  sharp  sand,  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  from  horses  dung  and  urine,  forms  an 
excellent  dressing  for  all  strong  clay  soils. 

Where  the  cottage  may  not  be  situate  neai*  enough  the  great 
road  for  obtaining  this  compost,  let  him,  if  possible,  obtain  the 
cleanings  from  any  of  the  fofwz  that  are  so  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  low  carse ;  this  sediment  formed  from  the  rich  soil  of 
the  braes,  carried  down  by  great  floods  of  rain,  would,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  frost,  have  the  same  effect  as  the  cleanings  of  the 
road :  but  the  cottager  cannot  be  supposed  to  avail  himself  of 
either,  if  the  compost  cannot  be  collected  within  at  most  200 
yards  of  his  garden :  the  expense  of  farther- carriage  would  over- 
balance the  profit. 

As  soon  as  the  cabbage  or  any  of  the  greens  are  cut,  the 
ground  should  be  instantly  turned  up  to  the  frost  when  dry,  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  potatoes,  which  is  the  second  crop  in  ro- 
tation^ 
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If  any  rotten  straw,  leaves  of  trees,  bean  haulm,  and  snch 
like,  can  be  easily  procared  and  thrown  in  a  heap  to  rot,  it  will 
Ibrm  an  excellent  dressing  to  be  laid  in  the  drills  with  the  seed 
potatoes,  which,  in  a  soil  of  this  sort,  should  never  be  planted 
above  two  inches  below  the  surface,  leaving  sufficient  room  for 
earthing  up.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
all  the  dung  that  was  collected  from  ashes,  laid  on,  to  be  wrought 
into  the  soil  with  a  strong  prong,  and  drawn  up  afterwards  to 
the  stems  of  the  potatoes  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

When  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  it  will  be  r|(?cessary  to  stir 
the  ground  well,  observing  not  to  tread  the  soil  in  gathering;  and 
no  farther  digging  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive 
the  wheat  seed,  if  the  ground  has  been  properly  wrought  as 
above  directed.  There  is  a  potato,  originally  tntrodnced  by 
Dr  Coventry^  that  is  less  disposed  to  curl,  and  is  more  proli- 
fic than  any  late  potato  I  know.  It  is  a  reddish  round  potiato^ 
and  is  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  Coventry  potato.  This 
sort  I  would  recommend  planting  in  all  soils  where  potatoes  are 
subject  to  curl ;  a  frequent  change  of  seed  from  a  light  soil  and 
high  situation  will  be  attended  with  advantage.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  if  the  Coventry  potato  be  planted  in  March,  on  a  warm 
border,  it  w»n  come  in  as^  early  as  any  of  the  common  early  sorts^ 
and  is  superior  in  quality.  It  likewise  possesses  the  property  of 
keeping  long  ;  even  till  the  young  potatoes  of  the  following  year 
come  in. 

The  third  crop  in  rotation  is  wheat,  of  which  the  cottager  will 
easily  know  how  to  dispose. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  all  general  rules  must  admit  of  many 
exceptions  :  But  were  something  similar  to  the  above  encouraged 
by  gentlemen,  and  adopted  by  cottagers,  it  might  be  attended 
with  much  advantage  to  the  poorer  class,  while  it  even  would 
add  a  trifle  to  the  rental  of  the  landlord. 

I  shall  only  ^dd,  that  no  forest  trees  whatever  ought  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  cottager's  garden :  it  is  cruel  in  Ae  extreme, 
to  allow  a  poor  cottager  only  about  9  or  10  falls  of  gardien 
ground,  and  to  have  that  spot  crowded  with  as  many  large  ash 
trees,  a  spot  for  which  he  pays  a  comparatively  high  rent,  and 
to  which  he  has  daily  recourse  for  part  of  his  subsistence.  The 
custom  is  indeed  wearing  out;  but  from  a  sort  of  veneraxfoQ 
which  some  gentlemen  pay  to  old  trees,  too  many  vestiges  of  this 
practice  still  remain  :  No  doubt,  shelter  is  requisite  for  villages^ 
and  trees  afford  shelter;  but  a  small  strip  of  planting  judiciously 
laid  out,  would  answer  the  purpose ;  and,  in  point  of  omamentt 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  thriving  strip  of  planting, 
of  different  sorts  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  forest  trees,  and  a 
few  straggling  naked  old  ash  trees,  whose  uncouth  appearance 
adds  even  to  the  horrors  of  winter. 
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iisT  OF  Table  Apples,  Pears,- and 'other  Taee  Fruits,  1*0^ 

USE  IN  SUCCESSION  FROM  JuEY  TO  JULY  AGAIN,   AS   GE- 
NERALLY FURNISHED  FROM  HIS  GrACE  THE  DuKE 

OF  Buccleuch's  Garden  at  Dalkeith. 


Apples, 


From  July  till 
November. 


From  November 
iillMaith. 


• » 


Fhmx  March  till 
July. 


Pears. 


Communicated  by  M&  Macdonald. 

•  •  ■ 

'  S.  Juneating* 

S.  Summer  Stfawb^rry. 

S.  Autumn  Strawberry. 

S.  bslin  Pippku 

S.  Lemon  Pippin. 

S.  Thorle  Pippin. 

S;  Nonsuch  do.  Scarlet  d6« . 

S.  White  Hawthomde&m. 

^  S.  Red  Cluster. 

r  W;;  Gdlden  Pippia,  two  kftids* 

S.    Ribston  Pippin.^ 

W.  Nonpareil,  two  kindsl 

W.  Newton  PippHU 

W.  Holland  Pippiow 
\  W.  Spitzenberg  Pippin^ 

S.v&W;.  Golden  Rennet 

W.  Pomme  de  Grtece:* 

W.  Shepharftt  f ^ei 

W.  Arabian,  Jlew. 

W.  Melville  Pippiiv 

rW.  Pomme  d'Api. 

S.    Royal  Russ^ 

W.  Nonpareil  Russec 

S.    Pile's  Russet.  ^ 

S.    Wheeler's  Russeti' 
IW.  Aromatic  Rasse& 

W.  Jargonelle. 
S.    Longueville. . 
S.    Summer  Berpfainoti' 
S.    Orangr  Ber|i^afiioc* 
W.  Summer  Boncredem 
W.   Autumn  Bergaraot^ 
W.  Gansel's  Bergamou 
S.  &  W.  Green  Sugar« 
W.  Early  Primitive. 
S.   Muirifowl  £gg^, 
Ee 
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Pean.        S.    Gray  Achan. 

W.  Green  Chisel. 

W.  S    Germain. 

W,  Cressane. 

W.  Brovifii  Beuire. 

W.   GrayBeurt^. 

W.  Winter  Boneretieo. 

W.  S,™',  Egg. 

W.   Chaumontelle. 

W.  Colmar. 
Cherries.      W.  Earlf  Maydukes,  two  lOrtt. 

W.H,(Trisnn     Heart. 

W.  Black  Heart. 

W.  White  Haart. 

W.  Amber  Heart- 

W.  Morella. . 
Peaches       W.  Early  Nutmeg, 
in  rotation.     W.  Early  Ann. 

W.   Red  Magdalen. 

W.   Royal  Gcirge. 

W.  Grimwocd's  Rajal  Geotge. 

W.  Noblesse. 

H.   GflUand. 

H.   Bellegard. 

H.    MoDtaubon. 

H.    Millet's  Mlgnon. 

W.  Smiih's  Early  Newmglott. 

H.    Chjiicellor. 

W.  White  Magdalen. 
Xa^rintM,    H.    Red  Bomao. 

H.   Elrnge. 

H.   Temple. 

W.  Fairchild'fc 

H.   Clernpnot. 

H.   DutUly's. 

H.    Bnignon. 

H.    Murray'*. 

H.    Scarlet 
Apricoh.       W.  Moorpark.  . 

W.  Breda,  Early. 

W.  Masculine  Earlf. 

W.  Brussels  do. 

W.  Orajige  do. 
Plums        W.  Violet  de  Hanttre. 
ia  roution.     W    Early  Hautive. 

W.  New  Orleans. 

W.  Euly  Moiocco. 
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Plums        W.  Green  Gagd. 
in  rotation.    W.  Blue  Gage. 

W.  Blue  Perdrigon; 

W.   Apricot  Plum. 

W.  Fniheringhani. 

W.  White  Magnum  BbnunL 

W.  Imperial. 

Figs.         W.  Early  Whitb. 
W.  Blue. 

Explanation.     S.  Standard. — ^W.  Wall-tree.-i— H.  ttouSe,  the 
fruit  requiring  glass. 
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List  of  the  Different  Varieties  of  Fruits,  chiefly 

cultivated  in  scotland. 

(Oen.  Rep.  vblt  ii.  p.  124'.) 
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I;  APPLES; 
Early  Apples. 

Augusts 

Sumfncr  Queening.  A  pretty  good  frbit,  ahd  succeeds  well 
even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland.     Standard;  ' 

Summer  Thorle.  A  beautiful  early  pippin,  fit  for  the  table ; 
and  the  tree  a  ready  bearer.     Standard  and  espalier. 

Oslin^  Original,  or  Arbroath  pippin;  Orzeiott  of  Forsyth* 
TBis  is  an  exciellent  eaVly  table  apple;  the  tree  grows  freely  by 
cuttings.     Wall  or  espalier. 

jennetingy   or  Geniton,   (considered  as  corruptions  of  June- 
eaiinjg).     It  ripens  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlief  than  any  other 
apple,  being  generally  ready  in  the  end  of  July.     It  is  however 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  oslin  and  some  others  of  the  early  ap-  . 
pies.     Wall  or  standard. 

Margaret  or  Magdalene  apple.  This  is  an  early  fruit,  of  good 
flavour ;  and  the  tree  is  generally  productive.  Espalier  and  stand- 
ard. 

September. 

Summer  Pearmain.  This  is  ready  for  the  table  in  the  begin* 
nixrg  of  September,  but  does  not  keep  long.     Standard* 

Summer  Redstreak.     A  good  fruit.     Standard. 

Summer  L.ud.     A  tolerable  fruit.     Standard. 

Irish  Pitcher.  A  large  yellow  apple,  introduced  from  Ireland 
into  Clydesdale.     Should  be  more  cultivated  as  a  standard.  , 
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Summer  Teuckategg.  A  small  orange-coloured  apple.  Tew^ 
chat  is  the  Scottish  name  of  the  lapwing. 

IVhite  Melrose f  or  Muiros.  A  good  apple^  and  the  tree  a  good 
bearer. 

Golden  Rennet,  This  excellent  apple  ripens  in  Scotland  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  fit  either  for  the  table  or  the  kitchen. 
It  keeps  till  January.     Wall  or  standard. 

Scarlet  Rennet,     A  beautiful,  but  not  a  keeping  fruit.     Wall. 

Haxictkorndean,  or  White  Apple.  Tlie  tree  is  a  free  grower, 
and  bears  readily  and  plentifully  in  every  part  of  Scotland.  The 
fruit  does  not  keep  long,  and  is  cliiefly  used  in  the  kitchen.  The 
tree  itself  is  short-lived,  generally  beginning  to  decay  when  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  old.  Espalier  and  standard;  and  temporary 
standard  in  orchards. 

Queen  of  England.  A  pretty  good  orchard  apple ;  the  tree  a^ 
great  bearer. 

Wine  Apphf  sometimes  called  Queen  apple.  Accounted  one 
of  the  best  Scots  autumn  apples,  either  for  table  or  kitchen,  but 
does  not  keep  well.     Standard. 

Nonsuch,  A  well  known  pippin.  The  tree  generally  bears* 
more  or  less-  every  season  ;  but  is  apt.  to  canker.  Espalier  and 
standard. 

White  or  Keswick  Codlih.  The  tree  very  quickly  comes  to  a. 
bearing  state  ;  and  it  is  often  trained  round  a  hoop,  fclie  better  to 
enable  the  branches  to  support  the  load  of  fruijc     Standard. 

Carlise  Codlhu     Tree  a  great  bearer. 

Roj/al  Codlin.  Tree  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit  excellent  for 
the  kitchen.     Standard. 

Kentish  Codlin  or  Filbasket.  This  is  a  very  good  baking  appl^ 
and  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  table ;  the  tree  produces  abundant* 
ly.     Espalier  and  standard. 

Dutch  Codlin.    Tree  not  a  great  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  very 
good.     None  of  the  codlins  are  keeping  apples^    £sp4lier  and  . 
standard. 

September  and  October. 

Ten- Shilling.  A  good  apple;  fit  for  both  table  and  kitchen 
use.     Espalier. 

Carberry  Pippin.    A  good  table  apple ;  and  keeps  long.    The . 
tree  a  tolerable  bearer.     Generally  a  standard. 

Oilij  Pippin,  An  excellent  table  apple ;  the  tree  is  a  favourite 
standard. 

Paradise  Pippin  or  Magnum  apple.  A  beautiful  long  apple*. 
The  tree  succeeds  very  well  in  Scotland  as  an  espalier. 

Pencailland  Pipjnn.  Tree  generally  a  free  bearer  as  a  stand- 
ard. 

Liiffness  Pippin.     Named  from  an  old  seat  near  Aberlady^. 
East  Lothian.     Known  in  Clydesdale  by  the  name  of  Whtsde^ 
berry.    Standard. 
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Astracan  or  Transparent.  A  Russian  apple,  large  and  of  beau- 
tiful appearance  ;  but  with  few  other  qualities  to  recommend  it. 
Standard. 

Dttlmahoy  Pippin,  A  good  bearer.  Named  from  the  Earl  of 
Morton's  seat,  near  Edinburgh.     Standard. 

Aloncneff  Pippin,  A  C'l^rse  of  Gowrie  orchard  fruit.  It  is  a 
£Ood  apple,  and  the  tree  generally, productive, 

Whitemore^s  Pippin*  This  is  of  Irish  exttactioiH  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  Clydesdale.     It  is  fit  either  for  table  or  l^itchen« 

Orange  Pippin.     This  is  chiefly  for  kitchen  use. 

Lemon  Pippin,  A  very  pretty  yellow,  and  somewhat  russety 
apple,  of  a  large  size.  The  tree  very  soon  begins  to  bear.  It  is 
a  Clydesdale  kind,  but  is  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Inverness. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  apples  for  drying  in  a  slow  oven. 
Standard  ^nd  espalier. 

Cambusnethan  Pippin.  A  beautiful  and  excellent  fruit,  named 
from  the  largest  orchard  in  the  vale  of  Clyde.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  apples  known,  and  should  be  more  cultivated.^ 

Rihston  Pippin.  **  A  universal  apple,  "  says  Mr  Nicol,  "  for 
these  kingdoms.  It  will  thrive  and  even. ripen  at  John-o- groat's, 
while  it  deserves  a  place  at  Exeter  or  at  Cork.  "  It  is  very  fit 
for  the  table,  and  for  the  kitchen  it  is  unrivalled^  It  keeps  long, 
and  bears  abundantly.     Wall  or  espalier, 

KentisJi  Pippin.  An  excellent  apple  for  table  or  kitchen  use, 
but  not  much  cultivated  in  Scotland.     Standard. 

Munches  Pippin.     A  tolerable  fruit  for  the  dessert.     Standard. 

Spice- Apple,  This  is  not  a  bad  fruit;  and  the  tree  is  a  good 
bearer.     Espalier. 

Golden  Russet  or  Russetine.  One  of  the  best  of  the  russets. 
Both  a  dessert  and  a  kitchen  apple.     Espalier  and  standard. 

Golden  Muruli.  The  fruit  is  both  beautiful  and  good  ;  and  fit 
■cither  for  table  or  kitchen.     Standard, 

,     Quince  Apple,     A  small  apple,  shaped  like  the  quince  fruit.' 
Espalier. 

Courpenduy  Red,  Whiter  and  Orthodox.  Large  French  apples, 
ripening  about  the  end  of  September;  much' superior  to  the  Car- 
pandi/  of  the  Clydesdale  orchards.    Espaliers. 

Summer  Straxjoherry,  This  is  a  very  good  apple,  and  the  tree 
generally  produces  well.     Standard  and  espalier. 

Seek-nolfarther.     A  biking  orchard  apple. 

White  Custard.  A  good  kitchen  apple ;  and  the  tree  a  great 
"bearer. 

Monstrous  Rennet.  A  large  fruit ;  trees  bear  freely.  Wall  or 
espalier. 

Red  Calville,  and  IVhiie  Calville.  Both  beautiful  French  au- 
tumn apples;  the  trees  producing  well  against  a  wall,  particular- 
ly the  last;  but  also  planted  as  espaliers  and  standards. 
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Late  Apples. 

lVheehr'*s  Russet.  An  excellent  ;ipple  for  the  kitcheo»  and  keeps 
long.     Wall. 

Filers  Russet,  A  very  good  baking  apple,  and  will  keep  till 
April.     WaU. 

Roifal  Russet^  or  Leathercoat.  This  a  great  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  keeps  well.  It  is  excellent  for  the  kitchen,  but  maj  also  ap- 
pear in  the  dessert-     Espalier  and  standard. 

Latvnian*s  Pearmain*  A  good  apple  both  for  table  and  kitchen, 
and  ki'tps  well.     Standard. 

Winter  or  Hertfordshire  Pearmain.  A  large  fruit,  es^cellent  for 
baking ;  keeps  till  March.     Standard. 

Loan's  Peannain,  A  very  pretty  apple,  often  cultivated  in 
Scotland,  and  keeps  well.     South  wall. 

Royal  Pearmain,  A  beautiful  large  apple,  rather  late  in  ripen- 
ing, but  one  of  the  best  of  the  pearmains  for  the  table.  Wall  or 
espalier. 

Holland  Pippin.  A  good  fruit  for  the  kitchen,  and  keeps  long. 
Standard. 

Baigone  Pippin.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  golden  pip- 
pin ;  but  the  tree  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and  the  fruit  is  larger. 
It  well  deserves  the  attention  of  horticulturists.  It  is  named  from 
a  seat  in  Bust  Lothian.     Wall. 

Golden  Pippin.  South  wall.  Excellent  for  the  table,  from 
November  till  March,  and  keeps  tolerably  vreW  when  pulled  in  a 
ripe  state.  The  tree  is  extremely  apt  to  canker  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly if  the  subsoil  be  wet. 

Spitzenherg  Pippin.  An  American  apple.  The  fruit  is  ex« 
celleut,  with  somewhat  of  the  pine-apple  flavour.  It  requires 
shelter,  and  a  good  j>oil ;  but  seem^  to  thrive  better  on  a  west 
than  on  a  south  wall. 

Crofton.  An  eqccellenf  small  Irish  pippin,  excellent  for  des- 
serts. It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  apples  known.  It  is  pretty 
common  in  the  west  of  Scotland.     Wall,  espalier,  or  standard. 

Aromatic  Pippin.  The  fruit  is  of  fine  flavour ;  in  eating  from 
December  to  February.     Wall  or  espalier. 

Gpgar  or  Stone  Pippin.  A  free  grower,  and  great  bearer  ;  the 
fruit  keeps  till  May  or  June ;  and  is  good  eitner  for  eating  or 
baking.  Named  from  the  ancient  seat  of  Gogar,  near  Edinburgh. 
Espalier  and  standard. 

Grn/  Leadi/igton.  This  is  the  best  of  the  Leadington  familj. 
It  grows  freely,  bears  pretty  well,  and  the  fruit  keeps  long.  Dr 
Gibson  thinks  it  •*  superior  to  every  other  apple,  if  we  except  the 
golden  pippin  and  golden  rennet ;  nor  (he  adds)  is  it  excelled  by 
either  of  these  kinds.  "  It  is  named  from  Leadington  or  Leth- 
ington,  the  ancient  seat  of  Secretary  Maitland,  near  HaddingtoOi 
Standard  or  espalier.^ 
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.^kmp  Leadington,  A  very  large  fruit,  excellent  for  baking ; 
a  good  bearer.     Standard. 

Green  Leadington^  White  Leadington,  Scarlet  Leadington,^ 
tThese  leadingtons  are  tolerable  fruits ;  and  the  trees  bear  prettf 
freely.     All  of  them  standards,  and  all  of  Scottish  origin. 

J^aked  Apple.  A  beautiful  Clydesdale  fruit,  and  keeps  long. 
U?ree,  a  good  standard. 

Salmon  Apple.  A  very  pretty  apple,  and  good  keeper.  Stand- 
ard. 

Winter  Redsireak.    A  .good  apple.     Standard. 
Winter  Queening,  or  July  flower.     A  general  bearer.;;  fruit  ex- 
icellent  far  the  kitchen.    .Standard. 

Winter  Lud.  A  capital  kitchen  apple,  and  good  keeper.  -Stand- 
ard. 

Winter  Thorle.  This  is  likewise  a  good  fruit;  but  not  gene- 
rally cultivated.     Standard. 

Failme-never.  A  goodicitchen  apple;  and  the  tree  a  capital 
Jbearar.     Standard. 

Lad^  Wemyss,  This  is  a  fine  apple,  originally  cultivated  in 
Fife.     Standard. 

Fulxvood  or  Green  Fulwood.  One  of  the  best  Scottish  baking 
apples.  Keeps  very  long ;  and  the  tree  is  commonly  productive. 
Standard. 

Torkshire  Green  or  Greening.  This  ie  a  good  baking  apple, 
and  exquisite  for  sauces.  The  tree  bear$  freely,  and  the^^it  keeps 
iong.     Standard  or  espalier. 

Norfolk  Beaufin.    A  good  baking  apple,  keeping  firm  till  May 
«r  June ;  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer.     Standard. 
Pursemouth,     A  good  winter  apple  for  kitchen  use. 
Cluster,  Red,  White,  Oreen  and  Golden.    These  are  all  com- 
mon in  Clydesdale  orchards,  and  are  all  good  bearers  and  keep- 
ers. 

MargilL  A  very  good  dessert  applet  -fit  for  use  in  January. 
JSouth  wall. 

JPine.     A  good  baking  apple.    Standard. 
Violet  Apple;  so  named  from  its  flavour  slightly  resembling 
that  of  March  violets.     A  good  French  appl^  ripening  in  the 
end  of  October. 

Cat^S'head.     A  large  baking  apple,  fit  for  orchards. 
Carse  of  Goxvrie,  or  Tower  of  Glammis.     A  beautiful  fruit, 
and  the  tree  commonly  productive.     It  abounds  in  the  Carse  or- 
chards, as  its  name  implies. 

Grey  Rennet  or  Rennet-grise.  Is  a  juicy  French  apple ;  ripen- 
ing abaut  the  end  of  October.     Wall. 

Winter  Strafjoberry,  an  excellent  applfe  for  table  or  kitchen  ^ 
itree  a  good  bearer  as  a  standard. 

,.  transparent,  a  Russian  apple  ;  tree  not  a  great  bearer. 
Navton  Pippin.    From  Long  Island,  N.  America.    A  capita^ 


.table  fruity  but  requires  a  wall»  south  aspect^  and  good  $o!l  land 
situation. 

Nonpareil.  Requires  a  wall»  and  a  south  aspect,  in  a  shelter- 
ed situation^  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  It  -  keeps  very  long,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  russets  for  the  table. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil*  Ripens  better  in  Scotland  than  the  fonner, 
and  the  fruit  becomes  larger,  and  more  smooth  and  plump.  Al- 
so requires  a  south  or  south-west  wall. 

John  Apple,  or  Ponmie.de  deux  ans,  is  kept  chieSy  as  a  -curi- 
osity ;.  sometimes  on  a  wall,  sometimes  in  the  orchard. 

Pomme  d^Api^  or  Apius's  apple,  is  also  kept  on  the  same  ac« 
•counL 


II.     PEARS. 

Early  Pears. 

Jargonelle*  A  well  known  pear,  ( the  Cuisse  Madame  of  the 
•French,  whose  jargonelle  is  our  cuisse  madame).  '  Wall,  espalier, 
and  standard. 

Windsor  Pear,  A  good  frmt,  ready  in  August  and  September, 
but  does  not  keep.     Wall. 

Green  Chisel.  A  good  pear,  ready  in  August  and  September. 
Common  as  a  standard. 

Summer  Boncretien.  A  large  juicy  high-flavoured  pear  ;  but 
in  Scodand  the  tree  is  rather  a  shy  bearer.  Ready  in  Septem- 
ber.    Wall. 

Green  Pear  of  Pinkie,  A  small  summer  pear,  without  much 
flavour  ;  but  the  tree  a  constant  bearer,  as  a  standard  or  buzelar. 

Forr&w  Covo*  A  good  Clydesdale  summer  pear,  of  a  large 
size  J  the  tree  grows  freely  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

Grey  Honey.  This  is  a  round  summer  pear.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  large  size  as  a  standard,  and  bears  well. 

Prince's  Pear.  A  small  round  summer  fruit,  ready  in  Sep- 
tember, and  will  keep  a  fortnight.  Tree  generally  a  great  bearer. 
Wall. 

Pear  Piper.  A  small  summer  pear;  tree  a  constant  bearer 
as  a  standard. 

Saffron  Pear  or  Green  Honey.  A  summer  pear  and  great 
bearer,  in  orchards. 

Early  Carnock.  This  is  a  summer  pear,  supposed  of  Scottish 
origin.     A  good  standard. 

Hanging  Leaf.  A  capital  Clydesdale  summer  pear;  nearly  of 
a  round  shape,  and  of  red  and  yellow  colours.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  large  size,  but  is  not  remarkable  as  a  bearer. 

Pear  James  or  Early  Pear.  This  is  the  first  ripe  in  Scodand; 
tree  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  is  very  productive  as  a 
garden  standard. 


Skinless  Pear^  or  ■  Early  Russelet.  'A  good  stxminer  pear ; 
pearly  nllied  to  Pear  James. 

.  JS/iAiViArt/?/ Kilwinning  Pear,  or  Goodman  Pear.      A  large 
growing  tree,  and  great  bearer.     Scottish  orchards. 

Lemofti  or  Lady's  Lemon,  or  Lammas.  Is  an  early  pear,  and 
the  tree  seldom  farls  togive  a  crop,  as  a  standard.  The  fruit 
must  be  eaten  soon  after  being  gathered. 

Cra'o^fbrd'  Pear,  also  sometimes  called  Lammas.     It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  pears  in  Scotland,  and  the  tree  an  excellent  hearer* 
-  It  is  very  generally  spread  over  the  country  as  a  standard. 

Longueville^  A  good  summer  pear,  and  keeps  for  some  weeks : 
the  longueville  of  Jedburgh  seems  to  be  a  variety;  it  keeps  for 
months.     Standard. 

Golden  Knap.  Supposed  to  be  originally  Scottish,  A  small 
but  good  summer  pear,  and  the  tree  a  great  bearer.  A  favourite 
standard. 

Scots  Bergamot,  A  large  summer  pear,  of  tender  and  juicy 
flesh.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer,  either  as  an  espalier,  huzelar, 
or  standard. 

Red  Mmcadette,  or  La  Bellissime.  A  summer  pear  of  great 
^beauty.     S.  or  W.  wall. 

Earlt/  Ackan.  A  summer  pear,  inferior  to  the  late  or  winter 
achan  ;  but  the  tree  a  copious  bearer,  as  an  espalier  or  standard. 

Pear  Saugh.     A  large- yellow  pear  common  in. Clydesdale,  but 

not  a  very  aesirable  fruit.     It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Dr  Gib- 

•son,  that  *  the  tree  is  hardy,  makes  a  large  and  beautiful  stand- 

*  ard,  and  is  a  great  and  constant  beaier  ;  so  that  no  other \inci 

^  of  pear-tree  is  so  profitable  in  an  orchard  as  this. ' 

Keather  or  Ketherd.  An  autumn  Clydesdale  pear,  often  pro- 
ducing great  crops. 

Rose  Pear,  or  Thorny  Rose.  A  large  autumn  fruit  of  some 
^flavour  ;  not- much  cultivated.     Standard. 

yfverat,  August  Muscat  or  Rgyal  Pear.  A  capital  pear,  ripe 
in  September.     Tree  a  great  bearer.     Wall. 

Great  Moutlnvater,  A  good  pear,  ready  in  September.  Es- 
palier or  standard. 

PerJ'umed  Pear.     Ready  in  September.     Standard. 

Tair^  or  Green  Pear  ot  the  Yair.  This  is  a  sweet  juicy  pear ; 
has  not  much  flavour,  but  the  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  as  a  stand- 
ard or  espalier.     Of  Scottibh  origin,  as  the  name  intimates. 

Autumn  Pears. 

Autumn  or  English  Bergamot.  E.  or  W.  wall.  An  excellent 
high- flavoured  pear,  ripening  in  October. 

Monteith  or  John  of  Monteith.     A  sweet  and  pleasant  fruit, 
hxM  not  sightly.     Scottish  standard. 
.   Vertc  longu^y  or  Autumn  Mouthwater.     A  very  handsome  late 
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pear :  in  a  dry  soil  and  warm  situation,  the  tree  produces  great 
crops  in  Scotland.     Wall. 

Surnss  BergnmoU  A  well*flavoured  autumn  pear^  ripe  ia  Oc- 
tober ;  tree  an  ample  bearer.     Wall. 

Muscat  Robine,  Amber,  or  Queen's  Pear.  A  well  flavoured 
And  juicy  autunm  pear.  The  tree  bears  best  when  old.  Stand- 
ard. 

Late  or  Grei/  Camock^  or  Drunmiond.  An  autumn  pear,  of 
aimilar  qualities ;  but  apt  to  grow  mealy  if  kept.  Is  iikewiae 
said  to  be  of  Scottish  origin.  The  ^ree  bears  freely^  as  an  espa- 
lier or  standard. 

French  Carnoch,     A  pretty  good  autumn  pear.     Standard. 

Doyenne  or  Dean's  Pear  ;  also  called  St  Michael.  Has  beep 
long  known  in  Scotland,  but  aot  much  cultivated..  JLt  is  a  great 
bearer.     Wall. 

Grey  Good-wr/e,  The  tree  grows  vigorously  and  is  a  constant 
and  great  bearer.  Favourite  standard  in  Sjcottish  orchards,  and 
counti-y  gardens. 

Flowered  Muscat^  Muscat  fleuri,  or  Pear  Nut.  A  great  bear- 
er as  a  standard. 

Briar^bush  or  Nettie.  Of  Clydesdale  origin^  It  is  a  amall 
but  good  winter  pear,  ripens  even  in  indifferent  seasons,  and  the 
tsee  is  generally  a  proTuse  bearer,  as  a  standard. 

Louise- bonne.  A  good  winter  pear,  when  planted  against  a 
wall,  in  a  6iy  soil ;  and  the  tree  generally  bears  well. 

Oratige  Bergamot,  An  excelleht  high*flavoured  late  pear* 
Tr<fe  a  ^ood  bearer  as  a  standard.     Supposed  Scottish. 

Muirjoxd  Egg.  Often  placed  against  walls  in  Scotland,  but 
the  standard  fruit  much  higher  flavoured,  h  is  a  well  known 
autumn  pear,  and  keeps  well.  It  is  said  to  be  originally  Scotp 
tish, 

Galston*s  Mtdrfmiol  Egg,  An  excellent  pear ;  the  tree  mucii 
liked  as  a  standard. 

Swan  Egg,  A  very  good  late  pear;  in  eating  from  November 
to  Christmas,  Generally  planted  against  walls  in  Scotland,  and 
produces  fruit  of  a  larger  size,  but  not  so  high-flavoured  as  thos^ 
from  standard  or  espalier  trees. 

Gree7i  Sugar ^  or  Sucre- vert.  A  good  French  table  pear ;  the 
tree  a  great  bearer.     Walls. 

Tellow  Colder^    A  Clydesdale  pear. 

Grey  Honey.  Also  a  Clydesdale  fruit ;  and  though  not  a  de- 
sirable pear,  accounted  a  good  one  for  orchards,  the  tree  being 
exceedingly  productive. 

LATE  PEARS. 

Red  BeiirrSy  Beurre  de  Roy,  sometimes  called  Grey  Beurr& 
S-equires  a  south  wall,  and  every  advantage  of  soil  and  shekeTf 
in  Scotland.     Ilipe  in  the  end  of  October. 
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Crasanne^  or  Bergamot  Crasanne.  Likewise  requires  a  south 
Wall,  and  a  good  soil.-  It  is  aa  excellent  winter  pear,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  bergamot  family. 

GanselVs  Bergamot.     £•  or  VV.  wall.     A  winter  pear. 

L* Eichasserie.  A  first  rate  winter  pear,  sweet  and  delic^telj 
flavoured.     In  eating  in  December  and  January.     Wall. 

Virgoule,  or  Ice  Pear.  A  large,  long,  and  pretty  good  win- 
ter pear  ;  keeping  very  well  till  January.     Wall. 

•  Grey  Achajiy  Black  Achan,  or  Winter  Ac^an.     A  capital  late 
jor  winter  pear,  said  to  be  of  Scottish  origin.     Wall  or  espalier. 

Holland  Bergamot,  An  excellent  winter  pear,  and  keeps  till 
April.     Wall. 

Easter  Bergamot.  ^  or  Bergamo tte  Bugi.  A  winter  pear  which 
keeps  long,  being  in  perfection  in  March.     Wall. 

Colmar^  sometimes  called  Manna  Pear.  Requires  a  south  wall^ 
and  the  best  soil  and  situation.     Keeps  throughout  the  winter. 

Chau,montelle.  Requires  a  south  wall.  A  rich  flavoured  win- 
ter pear,  by  many  thought  the  best ;  but  even  with  the  choicest 
soil  and  in  the  most  sheltered  situation,  is  only  with  difficulty 
}>rought  to' ripen  in  Scotland.     Keeps  till  March. 

Winter  or  Spanish  Boncretien.  Quintinye  considers  this  as  the 
▼ery  best  late  winter  pear.  The  tree  must  have  the  best  soil,  and 
^  good  wall  in  Scotland.     It  is  in  eating  in  January. 

Double Jlotoering  pear ;  so.  called  from  the  flowers  having  a 
Rouble  range  of  4)etals.  It  is  a  large  winter  pear,  excellent  for 
preserving,  as  it  acquires  a  beautiful  red  from  the  fire ;  and  alio 
good  for  baking.     Standard.  ^^ 

Winter  Thorn,  A  large  late  pear,  a  good  bearer,  and  keeps 
two  months,  being  excellent  for  the  table  in  January.  The  tree 
agrees  best  with  a  light  dry  soil.     Standard. 

Cadillac  or  Catillac.  A  winter  pear,  excellent  for  baking. 
Keeps  till  April.     Standard. 

St  Germain,  A  large,  well  flavoured  winter  pear,  which  keeps 
long.     Tree  requires  a  wall,  but  bears  freely. 

lJvedale*s  St  Germain^  or  Union.  A  capital  large  baking  pear, 
which  keeps  till  April ;  the  tree  bears  very  freely,  and  sliould  be 
more  attended  to.     Standard. 

Winter  Citron^  or  Musk  Orange  ;  used  chiefly  for  baking.   * 

III.    PLUMS. 

EARLY  PLUMS. 

White  Primordine  or  Jaunehautive.  This  is  the  earliest  plum  in 
Scotland,  ripening  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August. 
The  tree  is  a  tolerable  good  bearer,  on  walls. 

Earli^  Damask  oi"  Morocco.  This  is  ^  early  plum,  imine<ii« 
ately  succeeding  the  Jaunehautive, 
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Lvtile  Queen  Claudia.  A  delicions  small  round  frriit,  ripe  m 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  tree  grows  freely  and  bears 
yieWy  on  walls. 

La  Royale.  This  is  a  capital  plum,  of  a  red  colour.  The 
tree  is,  however,  a  shy  bearer.  It  probably  might,  like  the  Green 
Gage,  succeed  as  a  standard  in  favourable  situations. 

Orleans*  This  is  a  middling  good  plum,  the  tree  is  a  vigo- 
rous grower,  a  very  great  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  stand- 
ard in  tolerable  situations.  It  is  very  proper  for  a  matket  fruit- 
garden  ;  but  it  is  likewise  occasionally  to  be  found  placed  against 
a  wall.  There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Old  or  Red,  the  New, 
and  White. 

Blue  Perdrigon,  A  good  high-flavoured  pliim,  of  a  violet 
colour  :  the  tree  is  not  a  great  bearer ;  standard  and  walls. 

Black  Perdrigon.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  somewhat  later. 

White  Perdrigon.  But  an  indifferent  plum,  though  often  to 
be  found  in  old  gardens,  as  a  standard. 

Green  goge,  *  The  best  (says  Mr  Nicol)  the  most  generally 
*  known  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  tlic  plum  kind. '  In 
Clydesdale  and  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  some  parts  of  the 
west  coast,  near  Greenock  and  about  Bothkennar  in  Stirlingshire, 
where  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  hazely  loam  with  a  dry  bottom,  it 
ripens  in  tolerable  seasons  on  standards,  and  acquires  a  higher 
flavour  than  when  fostered  with  a  wall.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  Gage  ;  particularly  the  Yellow  or  White,  and  the 
Blue  or  Red  Gage. 

Imperatrice,  The  tree  is  hardy  and  no  bad  bearer,  as  9  stand- 
ard. 

Precoce  de  Tours.     Sometimes  planted  as  a  standard. 

Monsieur  Plum  This  is  a  large  fruit,  resembling  the  white 
magnum.     The  tree  is  a  copious  bearer,  as  a  standard. 

Black  Damask.     The  tree  is  a  ready  bearer,  as  a  standard* 

Maitre  Claud,  This  is  a  well-flavoured  plum  ;  and  the  tree 
grows  readily  and  bears  well,  as  a  standard. 

Red  Diaper^  Diapree  Rouge  or  Rochecorbon.  This  is  a  large 
high-flavoured  plum.  The  tree  grows  freely,  and  is  a  good  bearer, 
as  a  standard* 

LATER  PLUMS. 

Damson  or  Damascene.  This  is  not  much  known  in  Scotland. 
It  is  very  fit  for  orchards,  as  it  bears  abundantly. 

Violet  Damask  or  Great  Damask  of  Tours.  This  requires  a 
wall  in  Scotland. 

Wine  Sour,  This  is  a  Yorkshire  plum,  not  much  known  in 
Scotland,  but  deservirg  more  attention. 

fVhite  Mag?mm  bonum^  Yellow,  White,  Holland  Magnum,  ox 
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Egg  Plum.  This  is  very  common ;  the  tree  grows  freely  aad 
seldom  fails  to  bear,  either  on  a  wall,  or  as  a  standard. 

Red  Magnum-bonum^  or  Imperial.  Also  a  large  fruit;  chiefly 
used  for  baking  and  preserving ;  and  the  tree  a  free  bearer^  as  ^ 
standard. 

Drap-d^ovy  Golden  Drop  or  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum.  A  good 
plum .;  but  the  tree  is  rather  a  shy  bearer  in  Scotland,  even  on  a 
wall. 

Apricot  Plum,  The  tree  grows  vigorously  j  but  it  succeeds 
best  against  a  wall  in  Scotland. 

Fotkeringkam,  or  Sheen  Plum.  A  beautiful  large  red  plum« 
of  considerable  flavour.     The  tree  bears  readily  as  a  standard. 

Large  Queen  Claudia.  Very  nearly  resembles  the  green  gage^ 
and  is  an  excellent  plum.     Is  often  placed  against  a  walL 

BttUace.  This .  is  not  uncommon  as  a  standard,  particularly 
in  Clydesdale ;  it  is  a  great  bearer,-  and  the  fruit  is  excellent  for 
baking  or  preserving.  It  is  a  distinct,  species  from  all  the  other 
plums, XP^-insititia),. growing  naturally  in  hedges  in  England; 
but  it  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  There  is  a  variety  with  wax 
coloured  fruit,  generally  called  tlie  Wiiite  BuHace. 

Cherry-plum  or  Myrobalans.  A  small  round  fruit,  like  a  large 
cherry.  The  tree  blossoms  too  early  to  succeed  generally  in 
Scotland  :  it  is  however  very  ornamental  as  a  standard. 

Muscle  plum, — St  Julian^ — White  pear  plum^  are  planted  chiefly 
for  stocks  for  peaches  and  apricots,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  plums. 

IV.    CHERRIES, 

Mayduhe.  *  We  have  no  cherry,  (says  Mr  Nicol,)  equal  to 
«  this.  It  thrives  in  all  situations.  ^  It  does  very  well  as  a  stand* 
ard,-but  on  a  good  wall,  and  with  a  southern  aspect,  the  fruit 
becomes  considerably  larger,  and  higher  flavoured. 

HolmarCs  Duke.  Neatly  allied  to  the  Mayduke,  but  said  to  be 
an  improved  variety. 

Archduke^  or  Late  Duke.  This  is  also  a  good  cherry,  when 
npened  on  a  wall.     But  it  does  not  do  well  as  a  standard. 

Gascoigne^s  Hearty  and  Bleeding  Heart,  Herefordshire  Hearty 
White  Heart.     These  four  are  generally  planted  as  wall-trees  ia  , 
Scotland. 

Harrisov^s  Heart.  This  is  a  large  cherry  of  good  qualities  ; 
and  the  tree  bears  more  freely  than  the  black  or  the  white  heart* 
Wall. 

Lukemard.  This  is  a  yery  good  heart,  and  the  tree  a  great 
bearer,  on  walls. 

Carnation  Heart,  The  fruit  is  variegated  red  and  white,  and 
comes  late ;  but  is  inferior  in  taste  to  the  Mayduke.  The  tree 
does  pretty  well  on  treillages ;  but  it  is,  in  any  way,  rather  ten* 
der  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 

Mordla*    Thovghi  the  taste  of  this  cherry  is  not  agreeable  to 
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many,  yet  when  ripened  on  a  wall  in  the  full  sun,  it  acquires  jt 
size  and  richness  of  flavour  superior  to  any  other.  The  tree 
grows  freely  and  bears  well :  it  is  often  placed  on  a  north  wall. 

Kentish.  This  is  the  kind  generally  planted  in  orchards  and 
market  gardens.  As  the  flowers  ire  Ute  of  expanding,  they  ge- 
nerally escape  the  spring  frosts,  and  afF<jrd  a  plentiful  crop :  The 
froit,  however,  is  fit  only  for  tarts.  The  tree  answers  well  either 
as  a  standard  or  buzelar. 

Black  Gean^  is  cultivated  in  old  gardens  and  In  orchards. 

Lundie  Gear?,  Tliis  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  nearly  as  large  as 
a  common  cherry.     Orchards. 

Hungarian  Gean,  is  also  a  very  good  kind.     Orchards. 

Cluster  Chej-rj/.  The  tree  makes  a  handsome  dwarf- standard, 
and  is  often  planted  for  ornament.     The  fruit  is  indifferent. 

The  Black  and  IVhite  Tartarian  Clierries,  which  are  cultivated 
at  Petersburgh  and  other  far  northern  places,  and  which  have  for 
some  years  been  in  the  London  nurseries,  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  to  Scotland,  where  they  might  be  expected  to  prove 
an  acquisition. 

V.     APRICOTS, 

NEARLY  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENIKG. 

Masculine.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  when  the  blossonu 
escape  the  spring  frosts. 

Breda.  The  tree  hardy  and  generally  a  plentiful  bearer.  It 
has  sometimes  been  tried  as  a  standard. 

Orange.     The  tree  a  free  grower  and  good  bearei'. 

Brussels.  This  is  a  very  good  high-flavoured  and  juicy  fruitf 
and,  what  is  of  much  importance  in  Scotland,  the  tree  is  very 
hardy,  and  at  same  time  a  good  bearer. 

Roman.     The  tree  generally  bears  well. 

Algiep,  Turkey,  Transparent.  Are  all  occasionally  cultivated; 
the  last,  however,  being  too  tender  for  a  Scottish  climate. 

Moorpark  or  Lord  Anso7u  A  fine  large  high-flavoured  fruit* 
Th^  tree  requires  the  best  soil,  and  south  exposure  on  a  good 
wall. 

Peach  Apricot.  Resembles  the  Moorpark ;  but  the  tree  requires 
a  different  mode  of  dressing  from  the  other  varieties^  i.  e«  like  ai 
peach-tree. 

VI.    PEACHES, 

NEARLY  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  RIPENING. 

Ann  Peach.     It  is  of  English  origin,  and  ripens  early. 
Red  Nutmeg  Peach.     This  is  one  of  the  earliest  peaches,  ripen* 
ing  by  the  middle  of  August. 
The  Admirable.    The  fruit  is  large  and  beautifuli  being  of  a 
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fine  red  colour ;  but  the  tree  required  a  very  good  situatioxK 
There  is  a  late  and  an  early  Admirable. 

Early  Newington  or  Smith's  Newington.  This  is  a  handsome 
middle-sized  peach,  high  flavoured  and  juicy ;  and  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer. 

Orange  Peach,     The  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 

The  Noblesse.    The  tree  grows  freely,  and  bears  pretty  welL 

The  Royal  George^  Early  Purple,  Late  Purple^  Small  Mignonne^ 
Old  Newington,  and  Catherine  peaches,  are  also*  commonly  culti- 
vated on  walls. 

The  Red  Magdalen.  The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  and  great 
bearer-    The  PVhite  Magdalen  makes  a  hardy  wall  peach*. 

The  following'  require  the  protection  of  a  house  in  Scotland  r 

Royal  Kensington.  Hitherto  introduced  only  at  a  few  gardens 
ia  Scotland.  The  tree  grows  &eely,  and  is  very  seldom  known 
t^  be,  bb'ghted. 

Sourdine.     The  tree  is  hardy,  bearing  well  when  old. 

Chancellor^  BeUegarde  or  GaUande,  Early  Avant^  Nivette,  French 
Mignonne,  Teton  de  Venus^  and  Mountabon,  are  also  cultivated  i» 
houses. 

Of  those  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  AdmiraWes  and 
the  Orange  are  pavies  or  cKng-stones ;  the  rest  are  free-stones. 
The  Early  Avant,  BeUegarde,  Royal  George,  Nivette  and  No- 
blesse, are  generally  twice  worked,  or  double  budded,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  French  peaches. 

VII.    NECTARINES 

The  following  are  the  sorts  vihich  are  found  to  succeed  best  la 
this  country* 

Elruge.  The  tree  is  not  only  a  free  grower,  even  in  a  mid- 
dling soil,  but  is  a  pretty  sure  bearer  ;  and  the  fruit  is  large  and 
handsome.     Wall. 

The  Murray  Nectarine.  Is  a  most  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
tree  a  free  grower,  and  tolerably  good  bearer.     House* 

Fairchild's  Early  Nectarine.     Wall. 

Due  de  Te^  and  Scarlet  Nectarine.     House* 

All  of  these  are  free-stones.  Of  the  clingstones,  the  Netmhgm 
ion  and  the  Red  Roman  nectarines  have  been  tried,  but  with  very' 
little  success, — Scotland  certainly  not  possessing  sufficient  climate 
fcr  them.  Both  of  these,  however,  do  very  well  in  the  forcing- 
house.  Another  clingstone,  the  Brugnon  or  Italian  Nectarine^  is 
likewise  a  frequent  inmate  of  the  forcing-hou^e,  but  is  alsa  occa- 
sionally tried  on  the  open  wall* 
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Vlir.  FIGS. 
Blue  or  Black  Ischia. 
AVhite  or  Brown  Ischia. 
White  Early. 

IX.  GRAPES. 

Royal  or  White  Muscadine. 
Miller  Grape. 

The  above  are  the  two  most 
hardy  varieties. 
W^hite  Sweetwater. 
Black  Front inac. 
White  Frontinac. 


Grizzly  Frontinac. 

Black  Hamburgh* 

White  Tokay. 

Flame-coloured  Tokay. 

White  Passe  Mosque. 

Grecian  Grape. 

W^hite  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Black  ditto. 

Black  Constantia. 

White  Constantia. 

St  Peter's  Grape. 

Black  Lombardy* 


X.  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  kinds  cultivated  are  rather  numerous;  but  the  JbUomng  seai^ 

upon  the  tvhole  to  be  most  e&teemed. 


Green. 
Green  Gascoigne. 
Cireen  Walnut. 
Common  Green. 

White. 
Crystal. 
Royal  George. 

Tellovj. 
Golden  Drop. 
Golden  Knap. 
Honeycomb. 
Sulphur. 
Conqueror. 
Globe  Amber. 
Long  Yellow. 
Cheadley's  Golden  Lioil. 
Yellow  Champagne. 
Common  Yellow  or  Amber. 
Y'ellow  Globe. 


Ironmonger. 
Nutmeg. 


Rcd4 


Large  Rough  Red.' 
Smooth  Red. 
Red  ChampagnCft 
Red  Walnut4 
Captain. 
Scots  Red* 
Preserving.. 

XL  CURRANtSi 

Black. 

Red. 

Dutch  White. 

Common  White. 

Grizzled. 

XIL  RASPBERRIES. 

Red  Antwerp. 
White  Antwerp. 
Cane  or  Red  Cane. 
Twice  Bearing; 
Common  Red. 
Common  White; 
Cornwall's  New  Superb|  a.&kftr 
large  red  fruiu 
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Chap.  IX.    App.  Ati.  (G.) 
(Geo.  Rep.  voLii.  p.  124*.) 

On  the  Cultitation  or  Cvr&ants. 

By  Mr  Jamem  Smith,  Onmbton  HalL 

From  the  demand  for  currants,  the  cultivation  of  that  fruit  hat 
become  a  conliderable  objeft  of  late  years,  which  is  likely  to  con* 
tinue,  efpecially  for  the  manufEi6^ure  of  Britifh  or  home  made  wine, 
which  is  obtained  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  price  paid  for  foreign 
vines ;  and  from  the  prefent  emulation  among  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  community,  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  confiderable  national  iroport- 
tnce.  The  price  of  fcurrants  is  almoft  incredible,  particubriy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  when  the  foils  and  fitua«» 
tions  are  judicioufly  chofen  for  their  cultivation,  and  the  plants  treat* 
cd  in  a  proper  manner,  there  are  perhaps  few  crops  that  will  reward 
the  proprietor  more  amply. 

In  cultivating  currants,  the  moft  profitable,  amongft  ieveral  va* 
rietieS)  at^e  the  black,  red,  and  white  Dutch. 

The  foil  in  which  currants  produce  moft  fruit  and  of  beft  quality, 
it  a  rich,  black  loam,  rather  inclined  to  be  |)amp  ;  but  they  thrive 
pretty  well  in  any  rich  garden  foil.  On  ftiff  clay  or  gravelly  foil, 
they  do  little  or  no  good ;  extremes  of  thefe  foils  ihould  therefore 
be  rejedled,  or  difappointment  will  be  the  confequence,  more  efpe- 
cially for  the  black  currant,  which  is  lefs  produdive  than  the  white 
or  red  in  indifferent  fituations. 

Currants  may  be  raifed  from  layers,  fuckers,  feed,  or  cuttings;  but 
the  laft  is  the  ready  and  effedlual  way  of  rearing  young  plants  for 
cxtenfive  plantations ;  thofe  produced  from  layers  feldom  produce 
lach  fine  clean  plants  ;  fuckers  are  frequently  rejeded,  as  being  lia- 
ble to  continue  producing  fuckers  ;  tbofe  raifed  from  feed  i!equire 
more  time;  and  although  it  is  from  the  feed  only,  that  new  and 
inproved  varieties  are  to  be  expe^ked,  yet  many  of  the  feedlings 
idways  prove  inferior  to  the  mother  plants. 

'  When  the  pbnts  are  to  be  raifed  by  cuttings,  a  fufficient  qnan* 
tity  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  laft  year's  (hoots  ftiould  be  colle^ed,  and 
if  poffible  of  fufficient  length  to  allow  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  (hoot  to  be  cut  off,  leaving  the  under  part  from  i6  to 
iS  inches  long.  The  (hoots  (hould  be  gone  over  fingly,  and  begio- 
oing  at  the  bottom,  pick  or  rub  off  every  bud  except  from  three  to 
five  at  the  top,  plant  the  cuttings  in  good  foil,  (if  rather  damp  fo 
much  the  better),  in  rows  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  afunder,  and 
firom  eight  inches  to  a  foot  betwixt  the  plant?.    In  planting  the 
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cuttings,  they  (hould  be  half,  or  rather  more,  into  the  ground  ;  little 
more  care  will  be  necefTary  for  the  firft  year,  but  difpladng  any  ir- 
regular {hoots  omitted  when  the  buds  were  picked  off  before  plant- 
ing, and  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  If  the  plants  are  to 
remain  two  years  in  the  nurftry  lines,  they  muft  be  go&e  ofer  is 
any  of  the  winter  months,  and  regularly  pruned,  allowing  only  three 
or  four  young  fhoots  to  remain  on  the  plants,  and  thefe  fhould  be 
cut  down  to  jone-half  of  their  length,  or  lefs  or  more,  according  to 
their  ftrength ;  but  when  plants  are  wanted,  they  are  frequently 
planted  out  after  the  fir  ft  year's  growth,  being  generally  well  rooted 
in  that  time. 

Thus  far,  the  different  forts  of  currants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  but  afterwards  they  require  different  treatneBt.  Wt 
ihall  begin  firft  with  the 

Slack  Currant, 

This  fort  requires  the  damped  foil,  and  before  planting,  the  grpend 
(hould  be  well  dug  or  trenched  over,  adding  what  manure  may  be 
neceffary  \  if  a  plot  is  intended  to  be  planted,  they  (hould  be  pIaoe4 
in  a  regular  manner,  fix  fei't  diftant  each  way  ;  the  ihoota  (hould  be 
reduced  to  three  or  four  on  each  plant,  and  thefe  cut- down  to  aboal 
one-third  of  their  length,  to  make  them  put  forth  in  a  vigorona 
manner.  The  fecond  winter  the  plants  (hould  be  regularly  pmne^ 
cutting  off  the  weakeft  of  the  (hoots  where  they  are  too  much  crowd- 
ed, keeping  them  in  a  thin  and  regular  manner,  feldom  (bortening 
the  (hoots  but  for  a  fupply  of  young  wood,  or  where  they  run  out 
in  a  long  and  dangling  ilate.  The  plants  (hould  be  regularly  prwA 
every  feafon,  cutting  oat  from  one-third  to  one«fonrth  of  the  old  and 
exhauiled  wood  annually,  encouraging  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  placed 
(hoots.  In  fummer,  the  plants  fhould  be  gone  over,  difplacing  any 
fuperfluous  growth,  more  efpecially  from  the  ceutre  of  the  bufkes. 
It  is  generally  found  that  black  currants  fucceed  better  on  ftandarda^ 
than  on  walls,  at  least  produce  most  fmit  The  shooti  ifaouUi 
not  be  cut -to  spurs,  as  they  are  very  unproductive  when  trcM^d 
in  that  manner.  When  the  ground  is  dug  amongst  the  plwita  in 
winter,  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  as  few  of  the  roots  A  poaaip 
ble,  only  pointing  or  grubbing  it  over  with  a  three-toagfnBd  fork* 
Manure  may  be  added  when  found  necessary  ;  if  dung  is  uatfdt 
it  should  be  well  rotted.  A  light  crop  of  vegetables,  such  as 
turnip,  5cc.  may  be  sown  amongst  the  plants  for  the  first  and  Sf- 
cond  seasons ;  but  none  of  them  should  be  suflSered  to  come  qi 
contact  with  any  of  the  branches  of  the  young  plants^  Wbcsi 
plantations  of  currants  are  treated  in  this  manner,  they  will  ooa- 
tinue  for  a  number  of  years,  and  produce  large  quantities  «f 
fruit,  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  Dutch  White,  and  the  Red  Currant. 
The  white  and  red  currants  are  generally  pruned  and  treattt 
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both  in  die  same  manner ;  but  when  diey  are  reared  on  tralls(^ 
they  are  treated  difierently  to  what  they  are  when  they  are  plant- 
ed  as  standards. 

When  the  white  or  red  currants  are  planted  on  walls,  the  most 
elegant  and  profitable  way  is  to  train  the  branches  Upright  at  re^ 
gular  distances,  ten  or  twelve  inches  separate^  exactly  perpendi-^ 
cnlar,  allowing  only  five  or  six  branches  from  each  plant.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  five  feet  distant  from  each  other :  after 
being  planted,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  i^ithin  a  little  of 
the  stera«  The  first  season  only  two  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
rise  from  each  plant,  which  may  be  trained  to  the  wall  in  a  dia- 
gonal manner*  The  winter  following,  these  two  shoots  should 
be  laid  perfectly  horizontal,  the  one  right,  the  other  left^  each 
shoot  being  shortened  to  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  long  t 
mi  five  or  six  branches  are  only  allowed  from  each  plant)  all  su- 
perfluous buds  should  be  displaced  from  the  shoots,  especially 
firom  the  centre  of  the  plant,  allowing  only  as  many  buds  to  re« 
main  as  tliere  are  branches  required,  which  should  be  left  at  re^ 
gular  distances.  In  summer,  the  shoots  should  be  trained  to  the 
wall  as  they  advance  in  growth,  exactly  perpendicular.  In  win- 
ter, the  plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  the  upright  shoots  shorts 
ened  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  their  length,  which  should 
be  regulated  according  to  their  strength.  The  succeeding  season 
the  branches  will  produce  fine  spurs ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  any  suckers  or  unnecessary  shoots  to  arise  from  the 
plants.  In  the  succeeding  winter's  pruning,  the  spurs  should  be 
shortened  to  about  an  inch  long,  and  the  leading  shoot  shortened 
a  little  to  make  them  push  in  a  vigorous  manner.  Next  season 
the  spurs  should  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner,  always  short* 
ening  the  leading  shoot  when  necessary. 

White  or  red  currants  trained  in  the  above  way,  have  ai 
fine  e£Fect,  and  when  managed  in  a  judicious  manner,  produce 
abundance  of  good  fruit.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  to  shorten  the  shoots  produced  from  the  spurs, 
that  the  fruit  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  air.  At  all  times  unne- 
cessary and  luxuriant  shoots  should  be  displaced*  as  exhausting 
the  strength  of  the  plants,  and  preventing  ti»e.  fruit  from  xipen- 
ing  properly. 

When  a  plantation  of  white  or  red  currants  are  wanted  as 
standards,  they  should  be  planted  in  rows,  fi^e  or  six  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  the  same  width  between  the  plants ; 
the  shoots  should  be  headed  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
stem:  in  summer,' all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  displaced.  In 
the  winter's  pruning,  the  shoots  should  be  thinned  and  shortened 
to  about  one  half  of  their  length.  The  succeeding  season,  the 
shoots  will  produce  fine  spurs  ;  and  two  or  three  strong  shoots 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches.  In  the  winter's  pruning, 
spurs  ^ould  be  shortened  to  about  an  inch,  ai^d  the  strong 
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leading  shoots  thinned  out  when  too  much  crowded,  leaving  dn^v 
two  or  three  on  each  branch  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  s 
these  leading  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  about  one  half  of  their 
length.  Next  season,  the  plants  should  be  pruned  m  the  same 
xnanner,  shortening  the  shoots  on  the  spurs,  encouraging  new 
leaders  to  shoot  when  necessary,  and  so  continue  to  manage  the 
plants  annually  in  the  winter  season.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  and  get  crowded^  some  of  the  most  exhausted  branches 
should  be  cut  out,  always  leaving  the  plants  in  a  thin  and  rega- 
lar  manner. 

As  currants  pruned  in  this  way  produce  weighty  crops  of 
fruit  from  the  spurs,  the  leading  branches  should  be  kept  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  from  each  other  s  the  plants  should  be  gdne 
over  regularly  in  summer,  displacing  all  irregular  or  superfluous 
shoots,  keeping  the  plants  open  in  the  centre,  that  the  fruit  may 
ripen  properly^  and  not  be  hurt  in  damp  weather,  by  water  lodg' 
ing  amongst  the  clusters  of  the  fruit.  After  the  winter  pruning^ 
the  ground  should  be  neatly  pointed  over,  and  manured  added 
when  necessary.  Plantations  of  currants,  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  hoeing  the  ground 
from  time  to  time,  which  greatly  encourages  their  -growth^  and 
prevents  insects  or  vermin  from  lodging  aoout  the  soil  or  plants^ 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  different  sorts 
of  currant^,  should  be  gathered  dry,  for  if  pulled  when  the  fruit 
or  plants  are  wet,  the  juices  are  very  much  hurt,  and  sometiliMt 
rendered  of  little  or  no  value. 
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(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 
Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  HoT-HousfiSy  &Ctf 

By  John  IlErfuERsoy,  Nurseryman,  Brcchiif. 

Double  Trellis  Frame. 

In  the  year  1790,  I  conftru6led  a  double  trellis  frattie  for  tbtf 
training  and  fiipportiner  of  vines.  It  was  formed  of  wire  and  rodd 
of  malleable  ifon  dnven  into  the  rafters  ;  the  firft  trellis  one  foot 
from  the  glafp,  and  the  fecond  one  foot  from  that.  On  the  formef 
the  young  (hoots  are  trained,  and  on  the  latter  the  bearing  Wood  » 
fupported  ;  but  to  prevent  crowding  and  confufion,  I  never  admit  it 
one  place  more  than  two  branches  in  the  breadth  of  a  falh,  that  ii^ 
two  fhoots  on  the  upper,  and  two  fruit-branches  on  the  lower  trellii* 
1  have  found  it  of  ufe  to  train  vines  in  a  ferpentine  form  ;  it  feemt 
to  add  ftrength  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  fruitfuloeif 
ef  the  branches.     At  the  autumn  pruning,  all  the  wood  00  the  ^ 
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Aer  trellis  is  cut  out,  and  the  (hoots  on  the  upper  are  brought  down 
to  produce  next  year's  crop.  The  additional  trellis/ it  is  obvious, 
greatly  enlarges  the  training  fpace  under  the  fame  dimenfions  of 
glafs ;  and  in  the  ufe  of  it  for  twenty  years,  I  have  not  experienced 
a  fingle  failure  of  crop,  bat  have  frequently,  in  reducing  them  to  the 
ripening  quantity,  taken  out  one  half  of  the  bunches. 

I  fuggefted  this  improvement  to  Mr  Nicol,  when  he  was  writing 
his  Forcing  Gardener.  In  that  work,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  but 
fifteen  years  after,  we  find  him,  in  his  Gardener's  Kalendar,  p.  289, 
recommending  the  double  trellis.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  he  dire6ls  (by  fome  unaccountable  miiUke),  to  train  the  young 
flioots  on  the  lower  inftead  of  the  upper  trellis,  9  method  which,  by 
placing  th^  (hoots  in  the  (hade,  would,  according  to  uniform  expe. 
rience,  greatly  injure  their  fruitfuhiefs. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  fruit  in  the  lower  parts  of  houfes  with  perpendicular  fa(hes  in 
front.  An  cafy  remedy  may  be  found  by  placing  the  front  fafhea 
on  a  level,  or  inclining  them  over  an  angle  of  about  64  deg.  In 
this  manner  the  glafs  is  expofed  to  the  a^ion  of  the  fun's  rays,  and 
both  wood  and  fruit  are  as  well  ripened  in  the  Ipwer^  as  in  any  part 
Df  the  h^ufe. 

Triple  Meridian  Hot-house* 

In  order  to  increase  light  and  heat,  I  have  adopted  a  conflrudlion, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Triple  Meridian  Hot-houfe.  The  end  of 
it  is  placed  to  the  fouth,  and  the  roof,  which  is  ridge-formed,  is  in- 
cHned  in  the  fame  direftion  by  a  flope  of  one  foot  in  (ix.  In  confe^ 
quence  of  the  pofition  of  the  hpufe,  one  fide  has  the  fun's  rays  at 
right  angles  at  nine  A.  M.,  and  the  other  at.  three  P.M.;  and  on 
account  of  the  (lope  to  thtf  fouth  in  the  roof,  the  heat  of  the  fun  is 
enjoyed  partially  all  the  tifpe  he  is  above  the  horizon.  Air  is  admit- 
ted by  ventilatorSf 

In  my  nurferies  at  Brecliin,  I  employ  hot  beds  conftru6led  on 
the  fame  principle.  This  form  of  a  houL*  faves  (hed,  back>wall,  and 
rafters  j  and  after  feven  years  trial,  1  can  fay  it  has  anfwered  the 
moll  fanguine  rxpeftations. 

Caftirpn  is  a  very  advantageous  fubftitute  for  wood  in  hot-houfes  - 
It   is   incomparably  more  lafJirfg,   its  appearance   is  more  light  and 
elegant,  and  by  the  proper  difpofition  of  columns  and  fcrews,  rafters 
are  (^ived,  at:4  expenfe  l^fTened,  while  all   the  requifite  ftrength  '\% 
prefervedj 

Furnaces, 

The  only  other  improvement  I  (liall  mention,  is  in  the  conftru6tioa 
•f  furnaces.  Inflead  of  a  common  brick  furnace,  1  introduce  a  box 
of  four  plates  of  caft-iron,  and  build  round  it  a  brick  cafe,  leaving 
BU  empty  fpace  all  round  the  box.  A  drain  open  before  and  behind 
|he  faoufe^  pafies  under  the  furnace^  and  conveys  into  this  fpace  1^ 
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dream  of  air,  which  goes  round  the  fidey  of  the  furnace,  then  OTer 
the  top  of  ity  and  ia  conveyed  by  an  earthen  pipe  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  houfe. 

The  following  contrirance  operates  like  a  fort  of  charring  bd- 
low8«  The  chimney  is  built  directly  above  the  furnace,  and  over 
the  top  of  this  laft  a  damper  is  inferted.  When  the  fire  u  newly 
kindled,  by  drawing  the  damper»  the  fmoke  will  be  carried  dire€tly 
up  the  chimney  witn  great  violence,  and  the  coals  will  be  quickly 
charredy  and  then  the  damper  is  to  be  (hut.  A  furnace  of^this  con- 
ilru6iion  muft  draw  powerfully ;  will  not  dirty  the  flues  with  the  foot 
of  raw  coals ;  will  diffufe  over  the  houfe  a  fuperior  degree  of  heat  \ 
and  by  (hutting  up  the  fire  from  cpnta6l  with  the  brick  part  of  the 
frame,  will  prevent  tnat  neceffity  of  repair  which  is  almoft  perpetuallf 
recurring  io  the  -fife  of  common  furnaces. 
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List  of  the  principal  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears  amd  PlumSi 

CVLTIVATED  IN  ClYDESDALE  ;    THOSE  MARKED  WITH 
AN  AST£RISK  BEING  PREFERRED. 


No, 
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# 
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2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

o. 

I. 
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3- 
4^ 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
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ComBunicmted  by  Mr  Patkksok,  jun. 

I.  APPLES. 
Red  Clufter         .  .  - 

White  ditto         ... 
Carpandy         -  - 

White  Marrow 
Red  ditto 

Cambufnethan  pippin,  or  New  apple 
Summer  Strawberry 
Winter  ditto         - 
Thorl  Pippin  -         .         - 

Lemon  Pippin  -  - 

Carfe  of  Cowrie 

Norfolk  Beaufin         •  -  • 

Fulwood      '  • 

Grey  Leadington         ... 
White  ditto  -  -  . 

Stoup,  or  Tankard  ditto 
Naked  Apple         •  - 

Marigold,  or  Sa£Fron  Pippin 
Margaret,  or  RujQian  Tranfparent 
Tranfparent,  (on  Clyde  called  Holmfoot 
Tranfparent)  •  •  • 

Hawthoniden        •  ^  • 


Winter  Appk^ 
Harveft  ditto. ' 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto.' 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto.' 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto, 
Pitto  ditto. 
Ditto  4itto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. ' 

Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditt«: 


*   22. 

24. 

25- 

26. 

^  27. 

28. 
29. 

30- 

'  3'- 

32. 
33- 
^4. 
35- 
36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43- 

44- 

45- 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49- 

50. 

5'- 
52. 

53- 

54- 

55. 

56. 

57- 
58. 

59- 
60. 

6r. 

62. 

6s. 
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Nonfuch  -  -  • 

York  {hire  Green         ... 
Almond         .  .  .  . 

Scarlet  Pearmain         -  - 

Valleyfield  Salmon,  or  Harveft  Marrow 
Paradife  Pippin,  or  Egg  Apple 
White  Greafy  Pippin 
Corflorphine  Pippin 
Ditto  Apple         -  -  - 

White,  or  Carlifle  Codlin,  or  Kefwick 
Codlin         - .  • 

IrifhClufter         -  - 

Dutch  Fulwrood  .      - 
Dryly  Pippin         -  .  - 

Newton  Pippin        ••  -  - 

Irifh  Pitclier,  a  new  Apple  from  Ireland 
Gogar  Pippin 

Royal  Ruffet      ^  -  .  -  .       - 

Dunbarton  Pippin 
Red  Greafy  Pippin,  or  Milford 
Golden  Rennet         •  -  • 

Summer  Mnrigold 
Kentifh  Codlin^  or  Dolphin 
Kirk  field,  or  Kirton  Pippin 
Dutchefs  of  Hamilton's  Whiftleberry 
Early  Magdalene 

Kentifh  Pippin         ... 
Golden  Ruilet 

Sheep  Head         -  .  - 

Dutch  Codlin 
Lady  Apple  •  - 

Dunfide,  or  Orbifton  Pippin 
Walla  Bona         ... 
Early  Fullwood  -  -  - 

Hamilton  Pippin      *     -  • 

Blood  heart 
American  Pippin 
Kentifh  Filbafket 
Lady  Lemon 
Ribfton  Pippin  -    - 

Royal  Pearmain 

Golden  Pippin  -  • 

Red  Kentifh  Pippin 


Harvefl  ditto* 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  dittp. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harvcfl  ditto. 
Winter  dittos 

Harveft  ditto* 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  dhto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Summer  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
,  Harveft  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Harveft  ditto. 
Winter  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Autumn  ditto., 


Neto  Sorts, 

1,  Irifh  Pitcher,  very  good,  and  feems  a  good  bearer, 

2,  Cambufnethan  Pippin,  promtfes  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  it 

a  moft  beautiful  apple,  and  alfo  of  a  good  quality, 

3,  Red  Kentifh  Pippini  a  beautiful  apple. 
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No. 

II.  PEARS. 

♦     I.  Muirfowl  Egg 

Winter  Pear. 

*     2.  Crawford 

•                ■            « 

Summer  ditto. 

♦     3.  Acban 

•             -               • 

Winter  ditto. 

♦     4.  White  Achan         -             - 

Harreft  ditto. 

*     5.  Green  Pear  of  Pinkey 

Summer  ditto. 

*     6.  Lemon  Lady,  or  Lady  Lamont 

Ditto  ditto 

♦     7.  Green  Chifel,  or  Sugar  Bergamot 

Ditto  ditto. 

*     8.  Green  Pear  of  Yair 

Winter  ditto.. 

*     9.  Dunbarton 

•               • 

Sonamer  ditto. 

♦  10.  Vicar 

a                                            •                                                            • 

Harveft  ditto. 

II.  Red  Bergamot 

Ditto  ditto. 

12.  Green  ditto 

-                                         .  -                                 • 

Ditto  ditto. 

*  13.  Scots  Camocky  or  Elnimmond 

Ditto  ditto^ 

14.  Duck  Egg 

• 

Ditto  ditto. 

15.  Saugh 

a                             •               ■                                                      • 

Ditto  ditto. 

16.  Red  Saffron 

m                                             • 

Summer  ditto« 

1 7.  Pear  James 

•                                     •                                 • 

Ditto  ditto. 

♦18.  Longueville 

# 

Harveft  ditto. 

19.  Summer  Boncretten 

Ditto  ditto. 

*  20.  Grey  Goodwifb^  (two  forts.  Red  and 

* 

GreT> 
*  2r.  Pear  Honey 

Winter  ditto. 

m                         m 

Harveft  ditto. 

22.  French  Carnock 

Ditto  ditto. 

23.  Robert 

M                                 •                                            m 

Ditto  ditto. 

24.  Gold  Knap 

m                                            m 

Ditto  ditto. 

25.  French  Bergamot 

Ditto  ditto. 

26.  Jargonelle,  ( 

cultivated  on  walls] 

Ditto  ditto. 

*  27.  Brier  Bufh 

. 

Winter  ditto. 

♦28.  Forrow  Cow 

r             •                •                          • 

Harveft  ditto. 

29.  Fair  Maid  of  France 

Summer  dittcu 

•                                                            *■ 

III.    PLUMS. 

No. 

1. 

Orleans  (old  kind.)  ' 

2. 

Burnet. 

S. 

Whitecorn. 

4. 

Scarlet. 

5. 

Primordian,  or  Jaunliautive. 

6. 

Cheston. 

7. 

Green  Gage. 

8. 

Horse  ditto,  or  Horse-jag^ 

f). 

Blue  ditto. 

10. 

St  Julian. 

11. 

Imperial,  (Red.) 

12. 

Precoce  de  Tour«. 

13. 

Damson. 

14. 

Magnum  Bonutn* 

.* 
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15.  Devons,  Black* 

16.  Ditto,  White. 

17.  Ditto,  Grey. 

18.  Thorn  Plum. 

Note,  The 'above  lists  might  be  greatly  increased,  as  the  Iynd9 
of  apples  and  pears  on  Clyde,  are  almost  innumerable ;  but  the 
above  maybe  relied  upon  as  most  cultivated.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  if  the  weather  during  spring  were  uniformly  good  an() 
mild,  the  lists  given  above  misht  be' reduced  one-half;  and  the 
crop  produced  from  that  half,  might  coniidetitly  be  expected  ta 
be  greater  than  is  gathered  from  orchards  planted  with  all  these 
kinds,  but  generally  every  season,  there  is  some  frosty  weather, 
or  easterly  winds,  in  some  part  of  spring,  while  some  kinds  of 
fruit  are  in  blossom.  Now,  as  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  do 
not  blossom  all  at  the  same  time,  it  generally  happens,  that  some 
sorts  are  in  bloom  when  the  weathef  is  mild,  and  consequently 
set  well,  and  yield  a  good  crop ;  while  those  trees^that  are  in 
bloom  during  the  bad  weather,  generally  fail,  or  produce  but  t 
f  canty  crop. 


Chap.  IX.    App.  Aii.  (M.) 

(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

List  of  the  puincipal   Sorts  of   Apples,   Pears,   j^urm 
Plums,  cultivated  in  the  Carse  of  Gowr^js* 

Communicated  by  Messrs  Macbiiat  and  Gokexk. 


No.        Orchard  Apples. 

1.  Tower   of  Glammis, 

or   Carse 

of  Gowrie,       , 

m 

Winter  Apple 

2.  MoncrieflF  Pippin,  or  Gogar, 

Winter. 

3.  Lady's  Finger,  or  Magnum  bo- 

num. 

m 

Winter. 

4.  Cat's  Head, 

m 

Winter. 

5.  Norfolk  Beaufiy, 

- 

Winter. 

6.  Naked  Apple, 

• 

Winter. 

7l  Ribston  Pippin, 

- 

Winter. 

8.  Lomans  Pearmain, 

• 

Winter:  . 

9.  White  Codlin, 

m 

Autumn* 

10.  Dupplin  Codliuy 

m 

Autumn. 

11.  Kinnoul  Codlin,  a  : 

new  excel- 

lent  apple, 

• 

Autumn. 

12.  Glammis  Pippin, 

• 

November^ 

13.  Moncur  Apple, 

. 

Winter. 

U.  Royal  Codlin, 

• 

November^ 

15.  Hawthomdean, 

• 

Winter* 

16.  Stoup  Leadington, 

m 

«Autuiiui* 

Table. 


Table. 
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17.  Sparlct  Leadin^on, 
IH.  Striped  Leadington, 

19.  Grey  Leadington, 

20.  Monstrous  Rennet, 

21.  Lament, 

22.  Black  Stock,   or  Fox  Whelps, 

23.  Green  Fulwood, 

24.  Bulastrae  Hill, 
2;>.  White  Captain, 
iiJ6.  Summer  Strawberry,   or  Bran- 
dy, 

Winter  Strawberry,  or  Winter 
Brandy, 

28.  Carlisle  Codlin, 

29.  Royal  Russet, 
'SO.  Lemon  Pippin, 
«Si.  Summef  Queening, 
,32.  Winter  Queening, 

»M3.  Oslin,  or  Arbroatli  Pippin, 
tJ4.  Red  Wine,  or  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, 

N.  B, — Tlie  above  are  all  great 
bearers. 

35.  Yorkshire  Green, 
.S6.  Margin, 

37.  Chartreaux  Corpendu, 
S8.  Margaret, 

39.  Nonsuch,  » 

40.  Dutch  Codlin, 

41.  Golden  Rennet, 

42.  Juneating, 

43.  Summer  Pearmain,  r 

44.  French  Corpendu, 

45.  Summer  Redstreak,  * 

46.  Winter  Redstrsak, 

47.  Orange  Pippin, 

48.  (roldcn  Russet, 

49.  Maggy  Duncan,  a  large  green 

apple, 
50i  Lady  Johnston,  a  large  beauti- 
ful apple, 

51.  Red  Calville, 

52.  White  Leadington, 

53.  Balmano  Pippin, 
51".  Sugar  Loaf, 

55.  Lady  Apple,  • 

56.  Maclean,  m 


Autumn. 

Autumn* 

Winter. 

November* 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

November. 

Autumn* 

Autunuu 

Winter. 

November. 

Winter* 

Winter. 

Autumn, 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

November* 


Winter. 

Winter. 
'  Autumn. 
November. 
November. 
Autumn. 
Wjpter, 
Autumn, 
Autumn, 
November* 
Autumn, 
Wintjpr. 
Autumn, 
Winter, 

November, 

November. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

November* 

Winter. 

Winter. 


TmblA 


Tab!^ 


Table. 
Table. 
Tables 

Table* 
Table, 
Table. 
Table. 
Table. 

Table, 

T4ble|. 


Tablet 
Tabfc^ 
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57.  Berry's  Favourite,  cultivated 

about  Dundee, 

58,  Purse  Mouth. 


Winter. 


The  following  are  generally  trained  against  walb,  and  are  idl 
considered  as  dessert  apples^     . 


59.  Nonpareil,  - 

60.  Golden  Pippin, 

61.  Loan's  Pearmain, 

62.  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 

63.  Kirton  Pippin, 
64>.  Revelston  Pippin, 

65.  Sykehouse  Apple, 

66.  Grey  Rennet, 

67.  Pile's  Russet, 

68.  American  Early, 

69.  Sack  Apple, 

70.  Fair  maid  of  Taunton. 


} 


OacHARS  Pears. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
I*. 
15. 
^  16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 

n. 


Green  Yair, 

Grey  Achan, 

Black  Achan, 

Crawford, 

Camock,  or  Drummond, 

Swan  Egg, 

Longueville, 

Scots  Bergamot, 

Summer  Bergamot, 

Autumn  Bergamot, 

Muirfowl  Egg,     . 

Benvie,  Summer  and  Autumn, 

Green  Chisel, 

Pear  James, 

Briar  Bush, 

Pear  Nut,  a  great  bearer. 

Gold  Knap, 

Galston's  Muirfowl  Egg, 

Pow  Megg, 

Elshenhah, 

Christie.    A  large  pear  and 

good  bearer, 
Soutar's  Thumb, 
Green  Honey, 
Cadillac, 
Jargonelle,  (chiefly  on  walls) 


Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Winter. 

Autumn. 

August. 

Winter. 

Winder. 

Winter. 

Autumn* 

Winter. 


Winter  Pear* 

Winter. 

Table. 

Winter. 

Table. 

Autumn. 

Table. 

Autumn. 

Table. 

November. 

TaUe. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Augusts 
August. 
NovembeTc 

Autumn. 

» 

August. 
Autumn. 

November^ 

• 

Autunm. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

August. 

Winter. 

Autuinn. 
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28. 
29. 
SO. 


31. 

S3, 

35. 
86. 


1. 

5. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

4>. 


The  following  are  trained  against  walls. 


Crasanne, 

Chaumontelle, 

Colmar. 

Brown  Beurr^, 

French  Bergamot,  (wall  or 

espalier), 
"White  Beurre, 
Cuisse  Madam, 
Gansell'$  Bergamot, 
Swiss  Bergamot,  t 

St  Qermain,  «• 

Orange  Bergamot,  >* 

Orchard  Plums. 

"White  Magnum  Bonum. 
Common  Orleans. 
Precoce  de  Tours, 
Red  Magnum. 
Blue  Pcrdrigon. 
Damson. 
Fotheringham. 
Green  Julian,  d-c. 


Winter. 
Winter, 
Winter, 
Winter. 

Winter. 

Aiitumn* 

Aytumn, 

Autumn, 

Autumn, 

Wjnter, 

Winter, 


Chap.  IX.     Arr.  Art,  (N.) 
(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 

Information  regarding  t«e  Carlisle  and  Keswich 

CoDLiN  Appl*:s. 

Extracted  from  various  Communications  on  that  subject,  addresscfl  to  tLe 
Right  Hon.  iSik  John  Sinclai'k,  Bart. 

The  Carlisle  Codlin  possesses  the  pecuh'ar  property  of  being 
fit  ibr  use,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth,  than  any  other  Ap- 
ple, making  ap  excellent  tart,  when  no  bigger  than  the  smallest 
plum.  If  blanched  in  boiling  water  when  of  that  size,  the  oufc- 
vv  rind  sli[)S  oflF,  and  the  fruit  may  be  baked  whole ;  the  colour 
is  then  a  transparent  green,  and  the  flavour  is  exquisite,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  green  apricot.  When  it  is  about  the  size  of  a 
]nrge  nutmeg,  it  maybe  made  into  apple  marmalade,  or  a  dried 
sweetmeat,  which  rivals  the  finest  Portugal  plum. — When  fully 
ripe,  it  is  not  only  much  admired  for  baking,  bi^t  is  reckoned  by 
:^ome,  a  good  eating  apple.  It  keeps  well  till  February,  whe|^ 
properly  attended  to. 
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Hie  tree  is  hardy  ;  it  thrives  without  any  particular  attention^ 
llnd  may  be  planted  nearer  together  than  most  sorts  of  apples. 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  subject  to  disease,  and  is  supposed  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  less  liable  to  suffer  in  bad  seasons  than  other  apple 
trees.  If  propagated  by  slips,  it  generally  bears  soon,  (in  the 
Course  even  of  the  first  or  second  year) ;  but  when  grafted,  «ot 
earlier  than  other  kinds,  nor  is  the  fruit  re^ckoned  so  fine.  The 
best,  though  not  the  usual  mode  of  propagation,  is  by  slipping 
off  small  branches,  which,  near  their  junction  with  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  put  out  a  sort  of  excrescence,  with  half  formed  roots* 
similar  to  that  of  the  apple  called  Burknot.  The  produce  must 
of  course  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  tree*  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  but  when  the  trees  are  properly  treated,  they  are  gene- 
rally loaded  toith  fruity  which  ought  to  be  removed  in  succession^ 
t'ull  grown  trees  will  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  Winchester  bushels 
of  fruit,  worth  from  eight  to  nine  shillings  per  bushel.  The  fruit 
is  frequently  sold  by  the  hoop,  which  contains  in  measure,  six 
quarts,  and  in  weight  is  equal  to  one  stone^  fourteen  pounds  to 
the  stone. 

This  species  of  codlin,  however,  is  the  better  for  having  shel- 
ter, and  a  rich  soil,  and  likes  to  be  well  and  frequently  manured ; 
at  least,  it  is  observed,  that  those  trees  which  are  thus  managed, 
invariablv  produce  the  most  fruit. 

The  Keswick  codlin  is  an  apple  of  fine  tartness  and  flavour^ 
and  may  be  used  early  in  autumn.  The  tree  is  a  full  bearer,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  considerably  larger  than  the  Carlisle' 
codlin ;  but  it  begins  to  decay  in  the  end  of  November,  or  begin* 
ing  of  December,  and  consequently  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
of  both  sorts.     The  Keswick  flourishes  best  in  a  strong  soil. 

Potatoes  might  be  planted  under  these  trees,  in  the  gardens  of 
cottagers ;  but  other  vegetables  so  planted,  would  not  probably 
acquire  any  size,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  such  situations. 

The  trees  may  be  had  from  the  nurseries  at  Cnrlisle,  Keswick, 
Hawick,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth;  the  price  is  from  9d.  to  Is^ 
each.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  October  to  March 
inclusive.  They  have  answered  uncommonly  well  planted  singly, 
against  a  wall,  or  as  standards,  at  Jedburgh — in  Dumfries  shire 
—Galloway — and  in  Fife — and  in  some  places  even  near  the  sea; 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  a  very  important  acquisiti(n)  to  Scotch 
gardens  in  general,  more  especially  to  i\xos\i  of  farmers,  villa* 
gersj  and  all  classes  of  cottagers. 
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(Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  195). 

noticb  eoncsrning  the  caledonian  horticultural 

Society. 

The  Society  consists  of  three  classes  of  members.  Honorary* 
Ordinary,  and  Corresponding.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
the  names  of  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
distinguished  for  their  attention  to  borticulture ;  particularly  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis  of  Queensberry ;  the  Earls  of  Le« 
yen,  Wemyss,  and  ICintore;  Lords  Torphichen,  Gray,  RuthyeUy 
and  Duncan  ;  the  Honourable  William  Maule,  Henry  Erskine, 
and  Douglas  Gordon  Halyburton ;  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart. ;  Honourable  Baron  Hebpum ;  Sir  William  For- 
bes, (Fintray),  and  Sir  James  Gordon,  Barts. ;  General  Wemyss; 
General  Durham,  Mr  Campbell  of  Troup,  Mr  Skene  of  Skene, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  forty.  Among  the  Ordinary  mem- 
bers are  many  distinguished  names,  particularly  Sir  James  Hall, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S.  Ed.,  the  Honourable  George  Abercromby,  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  J.  H.  Dalrymple,  Barts. ;  Drs  Dun- 
can, senior  and  junior,  Home,  Rutherford,  Coventry  and  Dun- 
bar, Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs  Fergu- 
son of  Raith,  Innes  of  Stow,  Meason  of  Lindertis,  Young  of 
Harburn,  Bruce  of  Langlee,  G.  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  and  many 
other  distinguished  horticulturists,  to  the  number  of  100  and  up- 
wards. The  list  of  Corresponding  members  includes  the  names 
of  a  consiiderable  proportion  of  the  most  successful  and  experien- 
ced professional  gardeners  in  Scotland,  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  principal  gardens  in  the  country. 

The  funds  oi  the  Society  depend  on  an  annual  guinea  paid  by 
the  Ordinary  members,  and  on  donations  received  from  tiie  Ho« 
norary  members. 

The  Society  has  not  yet  procured  a  charter.  Its  office-bear- 
ers area  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Trea- 
surer, and  twelve  Councillors,  (six  of  these  being  amateur  gar- 
deners, and  six  professional),  a  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
an  experimenter. 

In  the  year  18 Id-,  these  offices  were  thus  filled: 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry — President, 

Earl  of  Leven, — Lord  Torphichen, — Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie, 
Bart. — Dr  Rutherford,  Fice  Presidents, 

Messrs  T.  Dickson  and  P.  Neill,  Secretaries, 

Mr  A.  Dickson,   Treasurer, 

Mr  P.  Syme,  Painter, 

Mr  John  Fletcher,  Experimenter* 
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CounciL 


Amateur* 
Alexander  Keith,  Esq, 
Henry  Jardme;  Esq. 
James  Horiot,  Esq. 
John  Thomson,  Esq. 
George  Bell,  Esq. 
Dr  Duncan  sen. 


Professional, 
Mr  John  Fletcher. 
Mr  John  Hay* 
Mr  Alexander  Henderson. 
Mr  George  Whittit. 
Mr  J.  Smith,  Ormistoiu 
Mr  C.  Norval,  Raith. 


General  Committee  for  Prizes. 


Amateur. 
George  Bruce,  Esq.. 
Dr  James  Home. 
Professor  Dunbar. 


ProfessionaL 
Mr  James  Macdonald, 
Mr  Thomas  Shade. 
Mr  James  Stewart. 


With  the  President  for  the  day,  and'  the  tw# 
Secretaries,  ex  oMciiu 


BxpLANATioN  or  THE  pLATEs, — conncctcd  With  Chap.  IX, 

Plate  I.— (Gen.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  128.), 

Fig.  1.  Represents  the  plan  and  section  of  the  PfflcA-AotMf,  ge- 
nerally used  in  Scotland. 

— —  2.  The  fi  ont  parapet  either  of  a  Peach-house  or  Vinery,  stand* 
ing  on  arches,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  the  plants  free 
range. 

•— -  3.  plan  and  section  of  an  approved  Scottish  Vinery^  worked 
with  two  furnaces. 


Plate  H, — (vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.) 

Fig.  4.  Plan  and  section  of  a  Pine-stove,  with  back  iheds^  &c* 
*«>-  5.  Plan  and  section  of  Succession  pine-pits. 
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Plate  III — (Vol.  ii.  p.  126.) 

Fig-  6.  Ground  plan  and  vertical  section  of  two  divLsions  of  the 
most  approved  sort  of  Hot-toall  used  in  Scotland. 

■7.  Plan  and  section  of  a  Green-hotue,  for  g^eral  purposes, 
as  constructed  by  the  best  Scottish  gaidenttrs. 

Plate  IV.— (Vol.  ii.  p.  132,) 

Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Earthen-ware  or  Can-Flues  mentioned  tn 
'  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  and  p.  194. 

a.  A  complete  can  or  piece. 

b.  The  returning  end-piece. 

c.  The  bearer  on  which  the  joints  rest. 

Exhibits  a  vertical,  horizontal  and  longitudinid  siectioii  of 
the  most  approved  Furnace^  vol.  ii.  p.  19i. 
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Appendix,  No.  1. 

Of  ths  Ancient  State  of  the  Woods  and  Fotti&sTS  op 

Scotland. 

That  Scotland  was  anciently  clothed  with  extensile  and  luxu^ 
riant  forests  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  concurring'  evidence  o( 
tradition,  of  history,  and  of  the  actual  remains  of  their  spoils. 

tnhumei'able  places,  where  scarce  a  tree  is  now  to  be  seen,  de^ 
rive  their  names  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  co- 
vered with  wood,  or  from  the  particular  kinds  of  timber  with 
which  they  abounded ;  as  tVoodend,  Woodside^  AiJcenhead^  Ashy* 
Mrity  &c. 

'  The  great  forest  of  Selkirk,  of  which  scarce  a  trace  remains^ 
existed,  as  appeairs  from  authentic  documents,  as  late  as  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  extending  over  the  upper  parts  of  Ayrshire^ 
Lanarkshire  and  Peebles- shire.  The  forest  of  Paisley  *  seems 
to  have  communicated  with  that  of  Selkirk,  extending,  without 
much  interruption,  through  the  higher  parts  of  Renfrewshire,  the 
inarches  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires,  by  Loudon-'hill,  to  near  the 
shores  of  Gralloway. ' 

The  Caledonian  Forest,  of  which  the  Roman  historians  speak, 
appears  to  have  extended,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  English 
borders ;  and  in  a  western,  from  the  boundary  of  Stirlingshire, 
by  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  (including  the  higher  grounds  of  St 
Ninian's,  once  the  royal  forest  of  Dundaff)  as  far  as  Gartmore 
in  Perthshire,  covering  the  great  moss,  called  Moss-Flandersy 
through  a  tract  of  about  20  miles.  Of  this  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, except  Callander-wood,  and  Tor- wood ;  unless  we  trace 
it,  as  we  may,  in  the  deep  mosses,  from  6  to  9  feet  under  the 
surface,  incumbent  on  the  clay,  its  original  soil. 

'  Many  other  instances  of  ancient  forests,  long  since  lost,  might 
be  given  from  authentic  Records. 

In  all  our  mosses,  from  20  feet  abOVe  the  level  of  the  sea,  to 
500,  and  even  1000  feet  aboVe  that  elevation,  the  remains  of 
trees  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any  which  now  exist  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  are  found  in  abundance*  In  the  northern  mosses  these 
are  principally  of  the  pine  tribe.     To  the  south  of  the  Forth,  it 


mi  rt  li 


*  As  Utte  ta  the  years  1460  iftid  15^,  die  tenants  of  Dunscuth-wood,  near 
Pkisley,  were  bound  by  the  Abbot  *  to  keep  the  wood  or  forest,  a£kid  to  uphold 
*  or  repair  the  dyke  round  the  forest. '  Sea  Mt  Aiton*»  In^ry  into  the  Origia 
•f  Mow,  p.  37« 


does  not  appear  that  the  fir  ever  grew  apontaneonsly.  The  oak 
isy  m  that  district,  to  be  found  eVery  ^bere  embedded  in  the 
mosses.  In  Dalserf  parish,  in  Lanarkshire,  an  oak  was  lately 
dug  up,  65  feet  long,  which  is  so  straight,  and  so  equid  m  girth,, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  its  root  end.  *  In  Moss- 
Flanders,  innumerable  trees  of  the  same  kind  occur,  f 

Even  the  Hebrides,  exposed  as  they  are,  to  the  sea  blast,  pr€- 
senl  venerable  remains  of  ancient  forests.  *  A  yew  tree,  whicb 
grew  on  a  sea  cliff  in  die  stormy  island  of  Bemera,  when  cut 
into  logs,  loaded  a  large  boat.  The  island  of  Mutt  has  ancMot- 
Iv  been  filled  with;  woods.  *  J  *  Though  Lewis  *"  adds  Dr  Wal- 
ker, '  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  there  are  large  tninks 
of  Alder,  Birch,  and  especially  of  Scots  ^'^r,  found  in  ns  eaften- 
sive  mosses..' 

Athenseus  furnishes  us  wFth  a  very  curfous  document  m  regard 
tb  the  size  to  which  trees  grew,  at  a  very  remote  period,  on  the 
mountatiis  of  Britain.  The  celebrated  Archimedes  had  built  • 
ship  of  a  prodigious  size,  at  Syracuse,  about  200  years  before  Hit 
Christian  et-a.  *  This  ship  had  three  masts,^  of  which  the  se- 
cond and  third  were  got  without  much  diAculty ;  but  it  was  long 
before  they  could  6nd  a  tree  fit  for  the  first,  or  main  mast.  Thisu 
lit  length,  wa»  discovered  on  the  mountains  of  Britain;  ana 
brought  down  to*  the  sea  coast  by  machines  invented  by  (»ePhi- 
lielis  Tauromenites,  a  famous  mechanic. '  H* 

Of  the  destruction  of  tfiese  magnificent  forests,  we  aitt  fur- 
nished with*  too  satisfactory  an  account,  both  by  hi^ory  and  obs- 
aervation.  Herodian  and  Dion  Cassiiis  inform  us  thai  the  Cm- 
peror  Severus,  about  A.D.  207,  employed  the  Roman  Legio^ 
with  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  such  of  the  natives  as  were  itaider 
his  control,  in  cutting  down  the  fbrestd  of  Scotland ;  an  und^- 
taking  in  which,  the  historian  tetls  us,  he  lost  no  less  thata  50,00(y 
men.  The  forest  that  once  covered  Moss- Flanders,  to  !!he  West 
of  Stirling,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  thus  cut  down  :  thft 
prostrate  trees  lye  under  the  moss  in  every  direction,  wbith  de- 
monstrates that  they  &ave  not  been  overthrown*  by  storms^  wbick 
would  have  laid  them  down  uniformly. 

At  a  later  periodj  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  set  24^000  axes- 
to  work,  at  one  time,  to  cut  down  the  woods  of  Scotland.  §  to* 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  the  Danes  cut  down,  and  burnt 
many  woods,  f  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  his  estpedition  agAimd 
Cummin  destroyed  some  forests  near  Inverary.  ♦ 


*  Mt  Alton's  Inquiry. 

f  See  Stirlingshire  Report,  p.  40. 
i   Dr  Walker's  Hebrides,  p.  205,  279. 

{]   Aihena;i  Dcipnos.  Lib.  V.  10.  cited  bj  Df  Henry  ia  his-  bictory  of 
lain,  B.  I.  ch.  6'. 

§  Evelyn  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  5G5. 

«|   Stat.  Ace.  voL  III.  p.  379.— ib.  V.  p.  1015. 

*  Fordun,  V.  2.    See,  for  a  more  enlarged  accotwt,  Alton's  Itiipurj 
•eraing  Mess,  p,  Jfl,. 
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Hie  jirofbssed  purpose  for  which  these  lamentable  devastation^ 
•f  our  beautiful  forests  were  committed  was,  to  deprive  tlie  na- 
tivet  of  their  strongholds,  and  thus  to  &cilitate  the  subjugatioil 
of  the  country. 

The  Reporter  has  now  before  him  an  original  document,  hand- 
ed to  him  by  Mr  Cuninghame  Graham  of  Gartinore,  relating  to 
the  woods  of  Aberfoyle,  now  the  property  of  ihe  Duke  of  Mon** 
trose^— -formerly  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  Airth.  It  b  an 
erdec  of  the  celebrated  General  Monck,  then  in  the  service  o^ 
the  Commonwealth,  to  cut  down  the^e  woods.  It  is  literaUj^  as 
fbiiows* 

*  Whereas  the  woods  of  Milton  and  Gleshart  in    Aberfoyle 

*  fThh  are  greal  shelters  to  the  Rebels  and  Mt^ssers,  and  doe 
'  thereby  bnng  many  incoavcnienctes  to  the  country  thereabouts ; 
*■'  TiMse  are  to  desire  you,  on  sight  hereof,  to  give  order  for  the 
^  catting  downe  of  the  said  woods  m-ith  all  possible  expedition, 

*  diat  soe  they  may  nott  any  longer  be  a  harbour  or  shelter  for 
'  loose,  idle,  and  desperate  p'^sons.     And  hereof  you  are  nott  to 

*  fayle.  Given  under  ray  hand  aad  seaie,  at  Canhrosse,  the  i7th 
*'  day  of  May  1654. 

'  To  the  right  Hobble  the  GiBonoB  Movck.' 

'  Earle  of  Earth. 

Be«des  these  depredations  committed  by  the  haiid  of  man/ 
many  extensive  woods  have  been  lost  by  neglecting  to  enclose 
them  properly.  Instances  of  this  have  occurred  on  the  Perth  e« 
state  within  these  l-O  years.  Where  cattle,  and  especially  sheep^ 
abound,  as  they  do  in  the  Highlands,  no  forest  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed can  ever  renew  itself 


Chap.  X.    App.  No.  2. 
Remarks  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees. 

By  ARTHtJB  Young  Esq.  in  a  31 S.  CommunicaUon  to  Sib  John  SivcLum. 

*  I  have  read  of  Pruning  Oak  with  tha  deepest  concern.    X 

*  have  long  been  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is  pernicious ;  and 
^  Iftiose  writers  wlio  recommend  it  would  do  well  to  consider  whai 

*  pruning  those  trees  received  200  or  SOO  years  ago,  which,  in  iirst 

*  aad  second  rates,  have  contributed  to  render  the  Fl^g  of  Bri* 
'  tain  triunaphart  through  every  part  of  the  globe  where  sea  is  t^T 

*  be  fouBcl.     The  experience  alluded  to,  in  sufpport  of  the  prao 
<  tice,  is  that  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  published  these  books. 

*  it  is  nothing;  nor  do  we  know  that  their  pruniag  system  ever 

*  l>roduced  one  capital  oak* 

*  I  had  the  manaiixeinent,  for  many  years^  of  a  amsH  estate  ia 

*  Suffolk,  very  well  dmbered  with  fine  oak ;  and  as  I  ioheritad 
^  4he  aane  froner^  a^  expeiienciE^  upon  the  wholey  on  UmI 

Gg2 
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spot*  IS  not  less  than  50  years.  While  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
ray  mother,  she  made  many  falls  of  oak  timber ;  and  as  the 
trees  were  generally  sold  to  a  carpenter  residing  on  the  estate, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  defects.  This  man  was  a^ 
careful  and  attentive  observer,  and  his  experience  ran  30  years 
beyond  mine.  Many  a  time  has  he  walked  into  the  HaU^  to 
desire  me  to  go  and  see  some  of  the  oaks  that  were  sawing  out, 
— in  order  to  prove  the  horrible  mischief  that  resulted  from  ererj 
species  of  lopping,  pruning,  and  priming,— -never  a  system  in 
that  country,  but  the  mere  effect  of  accident,  or  rural  plund^  x 
and  he  has  frequently  conjured  me,  when  he  saw  me  forming 
some  plantations,  and  sowing  the  ground  with  acorns,  nerer 
to  permit  a  tool  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  pruning.  When- the 
tree  is  youngs  it  forms  a  rotten  knot,  often  grown  over  witfar 
sound  wood ;  and  at  every  age^  some  mischief  of  that  kind  is 
likely  to  ensue.  And  he  added — Look  at  the  oaks  in  the  two 
Pakers,  the  Arderey,  the  Grove,  and  Strawberry,  and  consider 
what  pruning  they  received. — He  would  conclude  with  wishing 
that  every  man  who  pruned  an  oak  was  pruned  himself. " 
Speaking  of  oak  for  tlie  Navy,  Mr  Young  proceeds  to  say-^ 
Are  transplanters,  and  pruners,  and  the  diggers  up  of  trees 
with  balls  of  earth,  to  have  free  admission  into  2000  or  SOOO  a- 
cres  of  oak,  with  perquisites  resulting  from  the  pruning-ho(A  I 
— I  am  petrified  at  the  thought  of  such  management* ' 
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DSSCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRUNING  ChISEL,    USED  AT  LoRD  GrAT^^ 

IN  Perthshire,   and  at  Mr  Muir's  of 
Caldwell,  in  Ayrshire. 

(From  the  Derbyshire  Report,  p.  801-2.) 

The  chisels  used  by  Mr  W.  Campbell,  Lord  Gray's  ganiener, 
are  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs  Dickson  &  Brovsme,  nurserymen  at 
Perth :  they  are  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  Made  or 
cutting  edge,  and  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  in- 
cluding the  hollow  socket  to  receive  the  handle  ;  the  ffat  or  chisel 
part,  does  not  exceed  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  a- 
bout  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  near  to  the  socket ;  and  the 
whole  weighs  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  The  blade  is  stoudf 
bevelled  only  on  one  side,  and  the  cHtting-^edge  is  carefully  made 
to  coincide  with,  or  cross  the  axis  of  the  socket,  and  of  its  wooden 
handle.  These  handles  are  made  of  straight,  clear,  of  knotlcst 
pieces  of  foreign  deal,  five  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  c^lmdrical, 
except  where  they  entex:  the  sockets  of  the  chisels  ;  which  socket  is 
#ne  inch  and  a  half  diameter  inside  at  its  mouthi  the  tenaiDdar 
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«f  the  handle  being  two  inches  diameter,  or  as  large  as  a  man 
can  well  grasp  in  his  hand :  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is  some- 
times hooped ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  ferrily  or  cylindrical 
socket  of  iron  for  it*  nearly  the  size  of  the  wood  on  the  outside. 

The  fnellSf  or  wooden  mallets  or  beetles,  are  made  of  hard 
oak  or  beech,  not  too  clear  in  the  grain,  ten  inches  long  in  the 
hiead,  and  six  inches  diameter,  with  handles  two  feet  eight  inches, 
or  three  feet,  long.  Sometimes  the  mell  is  hooped  at  each  end  ; 
but  with  tough  twisted  wood  and  careful  use,  this  has  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  the  labour  of  carrying  and  swinging  it  is  some- 
what reduced. 

In  the  experiments  which  I  saw,  Mr  Campbell  himself  held 
the  chiseU  grasping  its  handle  fast  in  both  hands,  that  it  might 
not  dindle  or  jar.  In  favourable  situations,  the  edge  of  the  chi- 
8el»  with  its  bevel  downwards,  was  placed  directly  under,  and 
inclining  towards  the  branch  ;  but  where  there  appeared  danger 
of  cutting  the  stem  beyond,  the  ground  did  not  suit  to  stand,  or 
the  branch  grew  askew  from  the  stem,  in  these  cases,  the  chisel's 
fdge  was  applied  obliquely  upwards,  (as  it  was  also,  even  to  ho- 
rizontal, with  very  low  branches),  with  the  arras  or  cutting  edge 
turned  towards  the  tree  $  care  being  taken,  in  all  cases,  to  present 
its  edge  as  near  as  possible  in  the  plane  of  the  intended  cut. 

The  chisel  being  thus  carefully  placed  and  held,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  lower  end,  and  about  a  foot  in  length  of  the  handle  next 
ity  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  assistant,  called  the 
Cawer  or  Driver^  who  used  his  mell  with  an  over-hip,  or  under- 
hand swinging  stroke,  being  very  careful  to  strike  fair  and  exact- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  handle  and  cut,  and  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  force,  according  to  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  branch 
to  be  severed,  &c. ;  but  sometimes,  for  horizontal  branches,  he 
strikes  forwards  and  upwards  with  his  mell.  The  dexterity, 
safety,  and  certainty  with  which  these  apparently  difficult  and 
dangerous  operations  were  combined  by  Mr  C.  and  his  pracds* 
ed  assistants,  much  surprised  me,  and  gave  much  appearance 
of  probability  to  his  assertions,  that  while  a  sawpruner  was 
placing  his  ladder,  and  mounting  to  a  branch  between  six  and  six- 
teen feet  high,  that  he  would  most  effectually  sever  it  by  the  chi- 
sel and  mell. 

The  Kinfauns'  plantations  and  woods  having  been  previously 
much  neglected,  branches  sometimes  wanted  amputating  from 
the  trunks  of  young  and  thriving  trees,  which  exceeded  the  width 
of  the  chisel  in  diameter.  In  these  cases  Mr  C.  sets  in  ^e  mouth 
or  edge  of  the  chisel  on  one  side  of  the  lower  part  of  die  branchy 
so  that  in  driving  it  through,  the  comer  of  the  chisel  may  come 
fairly  out  to  sever  the  bark,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  torn ;  and  then 
places  the  chisel  anew  to  complete  the  severing  of  the  branch, 
lietng  careful,  in  case  the  width  of  the  chisel  wUl  not  completely 
eflect  the  (ut  at  the  second  operationi  (so  that  no  bark  is  Xoin}» 
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to  take  frcYioasly  a  narrow  middle  cut*  to  bring  Aertmmaing 
wood  within  the  breadth  of  the  chisel :  and  I  was  pleaied  to  wutf 
in  these  operations,  how  well  large  and  heavy  brancbet  sappoit« 
ed  themselves  without  any  holding,  until  the  chisel  was  nltimaifri 
ly  driven  quice  through,  and  that  then  they  bounded  off  from  the 
tree,  so  as  little  to  endanger  the  men  by  their  fall ;  and  vtth  care 
in  this  respect,  no  accident  of  the  least  consequence  had  happra* 
cd  to  Mr  C.  or  his  men  in  several  years  practice. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  different  cuts  of  tbe  ehial 
are  not  made  in  the  same^  or  not  in  the  proper  planes;  in  mcb 
cases,  Mr  C.  afterwards  pares  or  smooths  them,  by  using  Ae 
cutting  edge. of  the  chisel  downwards  or  towards  the  tree»  and 
,  by  very  slight  strokes  of  the  mell :  The  cut  is  thus,  often,  monr 
properly  left  with  a  curving  ntr/ace,  than  in  one  plane  surface,  as 
a  saw  must  unavoidably  leave  it. 

Mr  Campbell  says,  that  with  longer  handled  chisels  he  oonld 
prosecute  the  pruning  or  clearing  of  the  stems,  higher  than  it 
mentioned  above,  equally  well  and  more  expeditiously  than  widi 
the  saw,  but  which  instrument  he  still  highly  values,  for  pranisg 
the  higher  parts  of  trees.  The  advantages  and  limits  of  the  a«s 
of  the  chisel  compared  with  the  «ati>,  in  pruningt  seem  to  mt^ 
from  the  above  observations,  to  be  highly  worthy  of  camparadie 
and  more  decisive  experiments,  to  be  made  under  the  superiiitqnd- 
ance  of  a  Committee  from  the  Highland  Society,  or  tbe  Bcuiid 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  handsome  premiums  to  the  moet  efee* 
tive  and  economic  pruners,  of  sufficient  extents  of  plantatsbosi 
under  different  circumstances,  might  go  farther  to  remove  the  put 
sent  lamentable  and  disgraceful  state  of  neglect  and  ruin*  in 
which  the  woodlatids  of  Scotland  seem  almost  uniTeraally  &a|rii 
than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken. 
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letter  Jrom  Wjlliam  Adjmj  Esq.  to  Sir  Johh  Sufcunt^  Barit 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  respecting  the  P/dniaiiani 
and  other  Improvements  of  the  Estate  qfhlair^  in  the  County  gf 
Kinross.'* 

London^  2Q^A  N<yoember  1794*  * 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  sit  down  to  have  the  plea^ 
sure  of  communicating  to  you  some  particulars  respecting  di6 
plantations  and  other  improvements  of  the  estate  of  Blair,  'vnridiy 

; ^ 

*  It  \%  jiiilf^  proper  to  prescrvie  this  paper  in  the  Appendix  to  the  chApMr 
on  Wooch  and  Plantations  as  itcontains,  within  a  snudl  compai%  nuqb  Mir 
porUnt  inforauUion  rcgardiug  these  interesting  sulycct&  ■    •■    •■-' 


if  jmi  tUvk  ihtf  f w  »t  «tt  Ifiid  u  ^fomaifr  lb»  i«)pM»nt  Qk« 
j«clf  ef  tkf  Bom4  of  AjTi^ictttowe^  Wi9j  cilbMr  W  iiicQr^r«|td 
ym/b  I>f  C^vciitry's  Affmnltiifid  Accouai  ^  Ki0fO9s^dim»  Qf 
tmiirxW  t9  it  by  w9T  et  ApfieiMlui.  ladfiecU  h^  it  aot  Veen  fop 
iImi  «i9gQ9tion  of  Mr  Ke^t  of  Fiithaoi,  wbcm  cajKiciiy  and  ia^ 
mlligem%  r««pc«ti9g  %U  m^icM  of  imftrevemen^  st^ad  (oo  l^gk 
^ imnkI My f»fQi(Mom fromioe*  I  ibevid  not  1i4t# dM^ngbt  mr 
iobwmilio»»  vorlhy  nf  Hccw^ing.  H4Pip«di^  lo  meniioa  |Iw9l 
to  him  in  «on««f  iitti9«»  be  nMf  tbat  ibey  shevW  h^  m«I  ¥>  ih« 
Soitrd  of  Agrienlt^ro ;  8t«ot  it  is  kf  pKifent  oooiiQwiMtio^ 
tlmr  obwr9«xio«8  whoro  ibey  ^ro  liik«ly  to  be  pfotefved,  tbat 
hM^rifdgt  nfKw  fuA  4iibj«€Ci  is  yc^mutawdt  Md  iiiiprQve- 
aMiH  |u^iDoi«d*  - 

ttiifii0«»  ^-^.-^Tbt  esMt  of  81iif  U09  um  mika  nordx  «f  ibo 
Frith  of  Fordk-  The  gfes|t  ro^d  from  Sldinbuigh  to  P«?du  p9»f 
OM  throHgb  it  ibr  about  oae  ntU  aAd  a  qwirtov  (  a  unaU  pa9*t  oC 
chooatatis  tnjy.  SK2  ocrot  (Scotch  npoasure)^  lying  oa  the  eas^ 
and  SCNK)  acrtt  oa  the  woft»  of  ibo  road.  That  pior^  of  tho  ot 
iUMte  which  is  to  the  ao«t  of  it>  it  ia  a  low  flat  ^kmatioa*  aad 
wboUy  fiiahle  i  bqt  tho  other  9M  Urger  fArtioa,  partabff  fOflac^ 
what  tt  tho  nature  of  a  hiU  eitaie  s  o^ieciaUy  the  w«st»ort  exr 
traiaity»  which  forms  a  part  of  the  CUosb^-hiU^  aad  is  on  thohr 
•otiefn  baaadaryr  This  wtfti^ra  aad  billy  dirisioa  eoiwi«ts  of 
iiomo  ground  cov#f«d  with  boatb>  of  graea  rocky  hiUs»  of  b^fcf 
aad  aiaadows  r^ff  fit  for  pa^tare.  About  the  c«ntrf  of  the  ^U^» 
there  aie  stany  rocky  eiaineacoi*  and  Selda  suited  for  pastnri^ 
bat  too  steep  for  tho  plough.  The  northern  aad  sootjbem  ^atre<> 
Riities,  aad  that  part  of  ms  bads  of  Blair»  which  lias  inscaedir 
asdy  to  the  west  of  the  high  roaiU  between  it  and  the  nuansioa^ 
boaie>  are  fit  for  the  plough,  Howavert  from  the  nature  of  tht 
soil,  elioiatCt  latitudes  and  ekvatioQy  the  estav^t  in  general*  is  to 
be  considered  as  calculated  rather  for  graaing  cattle,  than  for  the 
produetioa  of  grain ;  and  ac^rdiaglj,  it  is  chiefly  caaployed  ia 
the  fornierof  these  ways^  there  being  not  more  than  500  acres 
uader  tiUage»  The  site  of.  Blair-house  is  about  170  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  town  of  Kiarosi,  The.  grounds  behind  tho 
houses  in  soaie  (daces,  are  pretty  steep*  and  in  others  abrupt,  but 
generally  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent »  and  many  parts  of  tha 
wnd»  where  there  are  very  thriving  plaatationst  are  even  from 
900  to  850  feet  higher  than  the  situation  of  the  house.  Tho 
hoi^t  of  Kinross  sibove  the  sea*  is  fstimated  at  about  S40  ftetf 
so  that  the  plantations  of  Slair»  are,  in  many  places,  550  feet  »- 
boot  the  feral  of  the  sea.  Tho  height  of  the  plaautioos  ij|  a 
aonaideralion  of  some  importance  in  the  deuil,  because  there 
eannot  be  a  groetcr  encouragement  to  the.  planting  of  exposed 
grounds,  ia  very  devated  situations,  than  what  is^  afforded  fjx>m 
m  prosperous  state  of  those  at  Blair* 

Tia  nfiturt  qf  the  mfftwrnmik  on  th$  €d0t€  tf  JBfairt^The 
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great,  and,  I  may  tay,  the  only  improTement  ^ich  hat  beea 
attempted  on  the  estate,  is  enclosing  and  planting.     At  far  at.  I 
can  collect  from  family  papers,  my  grandfather  began  diat  tpe- 
cies  of  improvement,  at  some  time  between  1783  and  17S8,  and 
continued  it  till  his  death  in  1748.     He  carried  it  on  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  times.     The  fences  were  stone- waUt;  the 
strips  of  planted  ground  were  very  narrow,  and  inHtraight  lines  | 
and  the  trees  which  he  planted  ronnd  the  house,  were  disposed 
in  the  regular  form  of  squares,  circles,  and  trianglesy  without 
any  regard  to  the  shape  and  diversity  of  the  ground.     Hit  en- 
closures might  extend  to  about  1000  acres,  and  his  plantationt  to 
SO  or  40.    After  his  death,  my  father  continued  the  tame  tpeciet 
of  improvement,  but  upon  a  much  more  enlarged  tcale:  endeav- 
ouring, in  all  his  plantations,  to  adapt  their  form  and  extent  to 
the  nature  and  variety  of  the  ground  ;  and  planting  (with  tome 
exceptions  produced  by  the  desire  of  effecting  continuity  in  the- 
woods)  those  hills  and  rocky  eminences  only,  which  were  calcu- 
lated for  nothing  so  well  as  trees,  being  at  that  period  not  Tery 
valuable  in  grass,  and  incapable  of  culture  by  the  plough*    He 
continued  his  operations  till  1784.  a  period  of  thirty-five  yearly 
When  he  left  off,  there  were  540  acres  planted  ;  and  tmce  then, 
little  or  nothing  hat  been  added.    Thete  planutions,  appearing 
in  large  distinct  masses,  partly  surround,  and  partly  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate,  as  I  compute,  of  2840  acres  i  the  rest  of  die 
land  remaining  in  its  original  condition,  neither  enclosed  nor 
planted.    The  wood  on  these  540  acres  consists  of  pinet  of  all 
sorts,  oaks,  ashes,  beeches,  and  elms,  with  some  fiew  planet  and 
limes  :  and  the  number  of  the  oaks,  ashes,  and  elms,  will,  when 
the  nursing  trees  are  thinned  out,  occupy  the  whole  space  that  it 
planted.    There  are  at  present,  540  acres  of  trees,  1200  acrea 
of  grass-enelosures,  600  acres  under  culture,  and  972  acret  on 
which  nothing  has  been  done.     To  complete  the  orig^inal  pltn, 
would  extend  the  plantations  to  60  acres  more  than  are  now 
planted,  and  render  the  whole  a  complete  and  effiectual  syttem 
of  shelter,  by  the  judicious  intermixture  of  field  and-wop^.    Thit 
I  hope  to  accomplish.    But  my  immediate  attention  it  directed 
to  preserve,  with  all  possible  care^  what  has  been  executed  with 
so  much  judgment  and  spirit  by  those  who  have  preceded  me^- 

Shelter^ — From  the  mode  of  planting  adopted  by  my  &tbcr, 
(the  grounds  being  varied  with  numerous  little  hills  anud  rocky 
eminences,  as  well  as  various  glens  and  valleys),  there  has  re- 
sulted the  most  perfect  degree  of  shelter  that  trees  can  giv<e» 
The  varied  lines  of  wood  breaking  the  current  of  the  wind  mm 
^very  quarter,  and  the  cattle  finding  shelter,  in  every  field,  from 
every  wind  thut  blows,  are  advantages  tliat  have,  in  my  opinion^ 
f:ompensated  for  the  additional  length  of  fencing  which  thatmod^ 
pf  planting  necessarily  occasioned.  The  climate  has  in  thit  vray 
^n  improved  \  and  hence,  though  th^  soil  ha^  received  bp  tint 
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pTOTenent  from  limingy  draining^  or  other  culture,  yet  in  the 
spring  the  grass  rises  much  earlier,  and  in  the  autumn  continues 
fresh  much  later,  in  these  enclosures,  than  on  the  exposed  grounds^ 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  1200  acres  of  grass- land  are  let 
from  year  to  year ;  and  the  rents  have  been  uniformly  increas- 
ing. After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  this  circumstance  be- 
comes a  sufficient  proof  of  the  solidity  and  certainty  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  actual  and  probable  gain  or  advantage. — I  consider  that  the 
increase  of  rent  has  been  much  beyond  what  that  rise  would  have 
been  by  the  mere  effect  of  time,  and  alteration  in  the  value  of 
money.  It  is  five-fold  what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  If  the  whole 
of  the  land  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rent  would,  I 
suppose,  have  been  increased  in  the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  land-rent  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr 
I)empster,  I  observe,  considers  doubling  in  50  years  to  be  the 
state  of  land  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  The  additional  rise  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  enclosmg  and  shelter.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  these  improvements,  I  am  vrithin  bounds  when 
I  state  that  the  extra- improvement  of  rent  affords  7  per  cent,  for 
the  money  laid  out  upon  enclosing  and  planting :  and  in  this 
statement  of  the  annuail  increase,  I  reckon  nothing  for  the  profit 
arising  from  the  annual  thinnings,  which  are  yearly  increasing  i 
nor  do  I  set  any  estimate  upon  the  accumulating  value  of  the 
great  body  of  the  wood.  The  plantations  may  be  distinguished  as 
follows :  viz.  50  acres  of  ornamental  wood,  growing  near  the 
house,  and  not  yielding  any  profit  but  what  arises  fitnb  the  thin- 
nings ;  30  acres,  in  narrow  strips  and  small  patches,  where,  it  is 
probable,  the  value  of  the  produce  will  n6t  repay  the  expense  of 
forming  anew,  or  repairing,  their  fences  ;  and  460  acres  of  wood* 
'  to  be  cut  for  profit,  in  regular  succession.  I  have  a  right  there- 
fore to  look  forward  to  this  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  gain,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  arising  from  the  land*ient :  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  those  things  to  you,  because  there  can  be 
no  greater  encouragement  to  diis  species  of  improvement,  the 
most  important  which  our  country  can  receive. 

Manner  of  planting.^-'The  plantations,  at  first,  were  not  con- 
ducted with  that  skill  or  knowledge  which  experience  afterwards 
gave  ;  and  consequently,  their  progress  was  slower,  and  they  re- 
peatedly went  back.  This  was  the  case  from  1749  to  1769  ;  but, 
from  this  last  period,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  failure ;  and 
the  plantations,  in  all  exposures,  have  flourished  with  great  lux- 
uriance. The  mode  practised  from  1769,  with  so  much  success, 
has  been,  first  of  all,  to  fence  completely  and  sufliciently ;  and 
then,  to  drain  thoroughly,  wherever  there  was  occasion.  The 
plant,  according  to  the  usual  mode  in  Scotland,  was  placed  in  a 
pit,  which,  instead  of  being  dug  out  and  left  open,  was  made, 
at  the  instant  of  plgntia^y  in  the  foUoving  manner ;  the  labourer, 
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with  two  oits  of  hi$  spades  raised  up  aiid  Mded  bide  an  ingihr 
piece  of  turf ;  and  after  the  uader-^groaad  bad  been  moiKd  and 
loomied  by  a  trowel,  so  as  to  enable  the  tender  fibres  of  the  leee 
to  penetrate  the  ground,  the  plant  was  insetted*  aad  tti  toelt  se^ 
parated  properly  in  one  of  die  cats,  and  the  paeee  veplottd  ami 
sftade  firm,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind- waving  o^  the  pbnt|  as  w§f 
be  easily  underatood  by  the  foUowing  figunu 


A  D  and  A  C  may  represent  the  cuts  made  by  the  labowef t  wad 
B  where  the  ground  is  kft  entire  or  uncut.  After  the  piece  D  A  C 
has  been  folded  back,  and  the  earth  SH^red,  the  plant  it  inserted 
either  in  tlie  line  or  cut  A  D  or  A  C,  and  its  roots  spiead  I  Tbi 
turf  is  replaced,  and  trodden  firmly  down* 

The  distalDce  in  planting  has  been  three  or  four  feet^  teeofdiog 
to  the  exposure*  Next  to  w^  soil,  one  of  the  greatest  obatrue* 
tions  to  the  growth  of  the  trees,  has  been  the  shaking  of  the  rooty 
by  the  wind.  This,  when  the  eiposure  happened  to  be  IP  the 
south-west,  had  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  nsany  of  the  early 
plantations.  To  obviate  this,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  oif 
advantaged  to  plant  the  tree  obliquely,  widi  its  top  to  the  souths 
west,  the  quarter  from  which  our  longest-continued  wd  mosl 
violent  winds  blow.  This  has  accordingly  been  done^  in  feveral 
instances,  with  great  success :  and  even  in  one  of  the  siest  e«» 
posed  situations,  not  a  single  tree  has  been  observed  to  ffuL  AU 
roost  all  of  them  are  thriving.  In  five  years  from  the  tiaie  of 
their  being  planted,  they  came  all  into  the  upright  direction :  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  their  success  was  very  much  owing 
to  the  directing  of  the  plants  in  the  way  mentioned.  For  .if  » 
tree  is  planted  upright  m  such  an  exposed  situation,  the  winds 
making  an  impression  upon  the  branches  and  stcBdi  laterally  wave« 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  shakes  it  at  the  root*  But  if  tht 
apex  be  presented  to  the  wind>  it  can  receive  no  injury  from  wav* 
ing,  but  the  effect  roust  be,  as  it  were,  to  drive  it  deeper  into  the 
earth.  This  being  the  case  at  first,  for  two  or  thr^  years,  thf 
root,  in  that  time,  gets  fast  hold ;  and  when  the  treoi  by  its  im« 
tural  propensity  to  seek  the  upright  direction,  has  ^t  last  gained 
it,  all  danger  from  wind-waving  is  over.  I  would  therefoie 
strongly  recommend  this  in  all  such  situations  as  I  have  describv 
ed,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  find  any  expedient  which  may 
counteract  that  great  enemy  of  treesi  the  south-west  wind^  By 
this  means,  you  can  rear  aa  oucw^i^d  «cie«o  a^ai«st  ^  wbi^b  n« 
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iiaU  the  wind^  and  tends  Tcrj  mnch  to  the  shelter  of  the  mterior 
pbintations.  I  have  had  occasion  tp  contend  with  no  other  ex- 
posure so  much  as  the  south- west.  But  if  I  had  to  struggle  with 
any  other«  I  would»  by  the  same  expedient*  turn  the  top  of  the 
tree  to  that  wind  which  was  likely  to  injure  it  most. — I  hare  re- 
narked,  that,  for  the  first  year  or  two*  the  progress  of  trees,  so 
planted,  is  ilowt  and  by  no  means  like  the  vigorous  shoots  which 
are  often  seen  in  this  country  the  very  first  summer  after  planting. 
This  I  take  to  be  owing  to  several  causes ;  but  chiefly  to  the  mode 
of  planting  in  pits,  by  which  the  plant  cannot  send  forth  its  roots 
with  such  ease  as  when  the  ground  is  previously  ploughed  or 
trenched.  That,  however,  is  an  evil  which  cannot  well  be  reme- 
died; as,  in  most  cases,  the  places  to  be  planted  cannot  be  plough- 
ed, owing  to  the  ground  being  rocky  and  uneven;  and  trenching 
would  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  expense. 

The  Morti  of  trees  vohkh  answer  best, — I  may  safely  say,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  fir,  I  have  found  all  the  vari- 
ous trees  that  have  been  tried  succeed  perfectly  well,  and  many 
of  them  grow  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  luxuriancy  that  is  not 
exceeded  any  where  in  the  island. 

The  tree  which,  with  me,  grows  the  fastest,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, is  the  larch.     I  measured  many  larches,  this  last  autumn, 
planted  in  the  year  1769,  which  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, at  the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground :  and  some 
of  those  which  were  cut  down  in  thinning,  had  in  them  about 
two.thirds  of  red  wood.    In  1792,  I  cut  down,  in  thinnins,  many 
which  were  planted  in  1771 :  and  all  of  them  were  sold  for  what 
we  call  couples.     Each  tree,  being 'sawed  in  two,  from  end  to 
end,  made  two  rafters  or  half-couples,  sufficient  for  the  roofing 
of  cottages,  bams,  &c.    The  spruce  of  all  countries,  and  the  sil- 
ver-fir, grow  well  with  me  likewise.     The  New-England  pine 
flourishes,  and  indeed  grows  rapidly,  in  all  exposures,  for  26  or 
90  years,  and  then  decays,  becoming  both  ugly  and  useless.    The 
Scotch  fir  uniformly  fails  in  all  exposed  places.     Those  Scotch 
firs  which  were  planted  by  my  grandfather,  in  low  sheltered  situa- 
tions, have  become  very  valuable  trees :  those  which  were  plant- 
ed by  my  father,  in  the  high  exposed  situations,  however  good 
or  dry  the  soil,  have  many  of  them  died,  and  none  of  them  have 
thriven.    On  which  account,  his  early  plantations,  where  he 
trusted  to  the  Scotch  fir  as  nurses,  were  very  much  retarded. 
The  forest- trees,  of  all  sorts,  grow  luxuriantly ;  and  even  the  oak 
rises  faster  than  in  many  other  places.     The  beech,  elm,  ash,  and 
sycamore,  grow  rapidly.     There  are  more  of  die  forest-trees 
planted  than  will  fill  the  ground  when  the  fir-tribe  is  thinned  out ; 
^-indeed  I  believe  the  oaks  alone,  were  they  only  encouraged, 
might  do  so.    The  gp^eatest  discovery  for  Scotland,  in  the  way 
of  planting,  is  the  larch.     It  is  known  now  to  suit  all  exposures 
and  soilsi  and  to  be  a  very  meful  tree.    The  common  peoplei  in 
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my  neighbourliood,  have  got  over  all  their  prejudices  against  it^ 
and  prefer  it  to  their  old  acquaintance  the  Scotch  fir.  Indeed^ 
of  all  the  pines,  it  is  the  most  durable,  and  is  equally  suited  to 
all  uses :  for  it  bears  wet  and  dry  equally  well ;  and,  what  it 
more*  it  bears  being  sometimes  wet,  and  sometimes  dry»  better 
than  any  other  tree.  I  have  observed  too,  that  it  grows  well  and 
readily  by  the  shedding  of  its  seed.  One  of  my  plantations,  plant- 
ed in  1 763,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  larches.  There 
were  left  in  it  large  vacant  spaces,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ings, and  of  bringing  out  the  wood,  when  there  should  be  thin-i 
nings.  In  those  vacancies,  there  are  many  young  larches,  grow-r 
ing  most  vigorously :  and  as  I  am  sure  none  were  planted  in  it» 
they  must  be  self-sown  from  the  seed  of  the  adjacent  trees.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  too,  that  horses  have  been  permitted  to  graze 
in  that  plantation  ;  and  the  young  larches  bear  no  mark  whatever 
of  having  been  injured  by  them.  Black  cattle  have  been  exclud- 
ed, as  more  likely  to  do  mischief. 

The  best  trees  for  nursing  others, — From  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  planting  pf  the  Scotch 
fir  has  been  entirely  given  up.  And  the  good  effect  of  that  mea- 
sure lias  been  found  in  the  growth  of  the  plantations  of  later  date. 

The  larch  being  deciduous,  is  not  a  good  nurse ;  and,  ^m  its 
quick  growth,  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  a  great  robber  of  the  nou- 
rishment of  other  trees.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  spruce  is  to  be  preferred  beyond  all 
the  other  trees  as  a  nurse.  I  hsive  thousands  of  instances  of  oaks 
and  elms  growing  up  uninjured  in  the  bosom  of  spruces.  The 
fact  is  most  material;  and  reasoning  at  the  same  time  supports  it. 
The  deciduous  trees  which  I  have  mentioned,  send  their  rootft 
downwards,  particularly  tlie  oak.  The  spruce  spreads  its  rootii 
on  the  surface.  Their  nourishment  is  dt  awn  from  different  sour- 
ces. And  the  longer  the  oak  grows,  the  more  it  derives  its  nou« 
rishment  from  a  depth;  consequently,  the  less  it  interferes  with, 
the  spruce.  This  last  rises  in  a  regular  ai\d  very  pointed  cone, 
so  that  it  leaves  full  space  for  tlie  spreading  top  of  the  oak.  The 
spruce  is  thickly  leaved,  and  its  branches  of  a  strong  unpliable 
nature;  consequently,  it  gives  much  protection,  ancT does  little 
injury  to  its  neighbour:  and  is  very  much  featliered  and  bushy  at 
the  root,  so  that  it  protects  the  forest-tree  from  being  wind-war* 
ed.  The  larch,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  naked  of  leaves  during  the 
worst  of  the  season.  Its  boughs  are  thin  and  pliable.  It  lashes 
the  neighbouring  tree  unmercifully;  and  is  in  a  condition,  from 
its  nakedness,  to  make  every  lash  be  felt  just  at  the  time  when  its 
neigiibour  begins  to  spring  :  and  it  has  no  peculiar  thickness  at^ 
the  bottom,  to  protect  the  other  from  wind. waving.  It  might 
be  supposed,  that  the  silver-tir  would  make  as  good  a  nurse  as 
the  spruce.     Tn  point  of  fact,  I  have  not  observed  that  the  forestn  ] 

tree  grows  so  kindly  with  ^is  as  with  the  spruce:  and  it  may  b^ 
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^bservedy  that  the  silver-fir  is  not  so  thoroughly  leaved  as  the 
spruce.  The  sides  of  the  bough  only  are  covered  with  leaves: 
and  the  tree  itself  is  not  so  well  clothed,  especially  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

■  Trees  ctroered  with  moss, — Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to 
the  sight,  or  more  injurious  to  the  tree,  than  moss.  It  is  the  ef« 
feet  of  damp  ;  consequently^  wet  soil,  too  much  thickness  in 
the  wood,  and  damp  strong  grass,  tend  to  produce  it.  It  seems, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  generated  over  the  tree,  from  a  collection 
of  it  first  formed  at  the  root :  and  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  this  has  originated  from  a  strong,  wet,  matted 
grass  beti!g  permitted  to  ^row  rank  in  the  plantations,  and  hav- 
ing its  bad  qualities  increased  by  the  loppings  which  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  to  rot  in  the  wood.  The  cheapness  of 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  makes  it  ruinously  expensive  to  carry 
away  those  loppings.  Where  this  thick  gtass  does  not  exist,  but 
the  grass  is  cut,  and  the  wood  kept  clear  and  well  thinned,  no 
nioss  appears.  Where  the  case  is  otherwise,  the  moss  has  grown 
in  some  instances,  but  never  till  the  tree  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  20  or ^5  years  (unless  the  ground  has  been  damp,  and  not 
sufficiently  drained) ;  and  then  it  has  uniformly  begun  by  a  quan- 
tity of  moss  gathering  at  the  root,  which,  having  been  allowed 
to  remain,  has,  in  the  course  of  years,  overspread  the  whole 
tree.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  nourishment  required  to  supply 
the  vegetation  of  the  moss,  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  growth 
cf  trees  ;  for  I  have  had  the  moss  scraped  o£F,  and  the  progress 
with  which  the  trees  have  increased,  after  that  operation,  has 
been  astonishing.  This  is  performed  by  an  instrument  like  an 
hoe,  made  concave,  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  tree.  My  father  had 
it  made  with  teeth,  like  a  curry-comb ;  but  I  think  the  plain  one 
is  better.  In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  an  instrument  like 
a  rake,  with  only  three  or  four  large  prongs,  to  draw  away  the 
collection  of  moss  and  grass  at  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  and  then 
both  the  moss,  and  the  chief  cause  of  it,  will  be  removed,  and 
th^t  too  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  This  work  may  be  performed  by 
an  old  man,  who  can  labour  at  nothing  else.  The  wages,  of 
such  a  person  are,  with  me,  from  6d.  to  8d.  a  day.  He  can 
clear  a  tree  from  moss,  of  20  feet  high  in  the  stem,  and  18  in- 
ches diameter,  in  ten  minutes  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  six 
in  an  hour:  and  supposing  he  works  ohly  eight  hours  in  a  day, 
that  is  48  trees  a-day.  But  1  will  suppose  the  number  of  trees 
a-day  to  be  only  forty,  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  Is.,  and 
that  he  works  only  200  days  of  the  365,  this  will  make  8000  in 
a  year,  cleared  of  moss,  for  .10/.  Any  person  who  has  occasion 
to  try  this,  will  find  the  expense  amply  repaid  by  the  extraordi- 
nary improvement  which  it  produces  in  the  growth  of  the  trees : 
spid  if  the  soil  be  thoroughly  dried,  the  trees  kept  properly  thin- 
futdf  and  the  moss  ^d  matted  |;ras8  removed  from  the  roots  ot 
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thto  treet»  I  am  almoit  sure  diat  they  will  be  IMI  longer  niAiMd 
with  moss ;  for  it  it  not  caused  by  the  atdio^diere,  ocbenfiie  it 
would  be  universil ;  whereat  I  find  it^  with  me  at  Itaftt^  to  be 
but  partial. 

Tkinningj — From  die  state  of  my  plantatioAfe,  d^inningii  now 
the  greatest  and  principal  object  of  my  attention.  For  Aih  I 
have  no  general  rule  but  one,  which  it*  gradually  and  safely  to 
cut  out  the  pines,  and  bring  the  whole  woods  to  forest-timber  | 
because  the  pine,  being  but  a  tenant  for  life^  when  once  cut  down^ 
nerer  rises  again :  but  the  forest- tree,  if  dufe  attention  is  pdd  to 
the  fences,  gives  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  rising  again  and  again 
from  the  stool ;  and  the  older  the  root,  the  more  Tigorous  the 

f-owth.  Where  die  firs  and  forest-trees  have  got  up  togatfaer^ 
gradually  cut  out  the  firs ;  but  where  die  firs  hare  OTer^shai* 
dowed  and  choked  the  forest- trees,  (of  which  frequent  ipstancei 
occur,  when  the  Scotch  fir  lias  been  used  as  a  nurse),  I  then  cut 
the  firs  out  in  patches,  thereby  forming  racuities  of  SO,  40,  or  50 
feet  diameter ;  and  leaving  a  thicic  fringe  of  firs  rounci  those  open 
spaces.  The  choked  forest-trees  being  thus  relieved  from  thi 
lioxious  drop  of  the  overshadowing  fir,  rises  rapidly ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth  is  much  increased  by  stubbing  ih« 
choked  tree  $  for  it  will  sooner  be  a  tree,  if  cut  over,  tnan  if 
left  to  grow  from  its  choked  decrepit  shoots.  When  the  fin^st^ 
trees,  in  those  apartments,  rise  to  be  out  of  danger  from  wind 
or  cold,  and  to  be  theqiselves  a  shelter,  then  the  surrounding  firi 
will  be  cut  down  ;  and  the  forest  trees,  sheltered  by  their  neigh* 
bours  then  grown  up,  will  get  on,  and  the  whole  hecanne  gradu* 
ally  a  wood  of  forest-trees.  As  all  my  plantations  were  oligi* 
haliy  well  stocked  with  forest-trees,  cutting  away  the  firs  in  tm 
manner  is  the  only  thing  requisite  to  be  done.  BsFt^tiiosegeft^ 
tlemen  who  have  fir-wood  only,  ihay  gradually  obtain  foresttfm^ 
foer,  by  clearing  out  spaces  in  their  fir-woods,  and  then  [Wanting 
those  spaces  with  forest  trees.  When  these  have  grown  up,  th» 
t-emaining  firs  may  be  removed  in  large  patches,  which  are  te  M 
filled  up  with  forest-trees.  But  if  the  forcst^rees  are  planted  a- 
hiong  the  firs,  and  the  latter  only  gradually  thinned,  die  fetmer 
never  will  rise.  Want  of  air,  and  the  drop  of  the  firs,  will  kee^ 
the  forest- trees  for  ever  in  a  depressed  condition. 

Tliis  mode  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  following  drcum^amcai 
Some  Scotch  firs  were  cut  down  to  open  a  prospect,  bud  by  tiiat 
means  there  was  formed  an  apartment  of  20  or  25  feet  -diametelv 
After  ah  absence  of  ten  years,  I  found  the  view  again  obstructs 
cd,  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  forest-trees,  which  had  i*iBell 
thus  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  firs ; 
the  choked  forest- trees,  left  among  the  firs,  immeditftely  adjs 
to  thcni,  remained  in  their  original  stunted  condition :  •and  y0i 
those  very  firs  had  been  gradually  and  properly  thinned. 

The  number  and  state  of  the  l7ihabitant«*'^ll  h$»  been^X  4 


tOtUgieti.  Thispblit^h^a8e)&t«fndiedtotayitelg)ifeourtio<^.  Kid* 
rort»  the  (ifrincfpm  totfrti  hi  th^  trounty,  hiis  been  hvcreiteed  by  ttt 
bcit  tb^  ^mrntinity  is  hijfured.  tt  eimaftces  thie  ^rice  of  tabotir  *. 
tali  doles  not,  I  thihl:,  proiftdte  pofpalation,  ot  reihleir  the  lalidiiK 
t(igiHraftiYM)li6lrftprpy^  fot*  there  is  no  stAte  in  ^hich  petsonsdT 
lliat  tohk  are  sd  niipby,  iA  when  Vinder  the  imthediat^  p¥ot^6tk)il 
tf  tibeit'  isoperror.  It  wks  A  gmit  ol^ect  with  iiiy  grabdikthei' 
UtA  fktiher,  to  te^cbiA^age  popdatioti  oh  theh'  es(tbte.  BiteidlM 
Afe  tttiHty  bf  It,  in  h^Vhig  the  cotntnlatid  of  btbout^rs,  a»d  in  in^ 
tte&^g  the  rents  {tar  }ELhttd&t  every  labouter  sefttled  on  tht  tia^ 
tdtd  ^ys  %  fah-,  goM  retit  fbr  the  Httte  bit  of  Ib&td  iHndi  M 
J^oss^ses),  they  Ybnnd  infinite  pleasure  in  hatitig^n  ehtttb  iiriell 
ttodced  ^ilh  inh^bitanh.  My  plan,  thet-effore,  is  to  folldw  6ttt 
Ibis  «xyiriipl(s  t^bich  htxs  b^en  set  m«,  hy  endefaVdurbtg  to  in^ 
tteltto,  in^tid  olf  diminyiin]g^,  the  itihabit&itee  of  the  piac(^.-^  A| 
present  there  are  26  inhabited  houses  in  one  VilHig^,  of  which  I 
Ml  the  propi'ietor ;  B  property-bouses,  and  12  Fens^  ib  iolkici^difer  ; 
Imd  6f  cottages  sctttered  over  the  e^M^,  ther^  arb  2a  Atnot^ 
these,  I  do  tibt  include  farm-houses^  ntft  th^  knoorhmd  {ilettnle ; 
l^ut  cohfine  ttjrself  to  that  patt  dP  the  e^te  which  I  described 
In  b^ing  ^itb^  adapted  fot  culture  ot  gtazing :  consequently^ 
this  pOpnlsftion  tsotrstSts,  in  all,  of  62  fanrliesr  to  which  1  shoulil 
lidd^  t^  fatnily  of  )a  bleachei*,  who  tetits  a  shiall  )^achitig& 
gtoufid.— The  tiltmbieT  of  ucte^j  thus  h^habited,  toitnints  to^SC^. 
T1)ese  inh^abitants  kfe,  with  this  exceptibli  of  some  ^'idow3,  whosd 
liusbands  were  Ibrmeldy  cottager^,,  itiarried  persoAS,  haVih|[  &nii« 
ticfe  of  childreti  that  may  be  reckoned  e^acb,  at  an  average,  four  iii 
Yktitntnef,  all  the  mo^t  otderiy,  best  disposed  people  imaginable. <^ 
TBie  trcctipation  of  the  greater  fturaber  is  that  of  labourers.—^ 
Th^iie  are  isome  \lreav^)-s^  and  handicraft  people,  ^cb  as  ^miths^ 
^farpehtelrs,  masotis,  &  baker,  shoemakiers,  tailors.  They  batr6 
tkdti  a  gatdeuy  included  in  the  rent  of  their  houses.  The  tent 
they  pay  is  from  1.5  to  20  bnd  25  shillings  ayeat.  By  this  therfe 
is  no  profit ;.  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  atiy  k^s :  for  with  the  ease 
and  readiness  with  which  I  am  supplied  with  wood,  (he  expense 
of  repairs  is  not  very  burdensome.  They  all,  without  exception, 
keep  each  a  cow,  many  of  them  two;  and  where  they  are  collect- 
ed together  in  the  villages,  a  field,  or  fields,  are  appropriated  for 
their  cows.  Where  they  are  scattered  about,  it  is  made  a  condi- 
tion, in  the  annual  letting  of  the  fields,  to  reserve  a  cow's  grass 
or  two  for  each  cottager.  •  They  pay,  in  generaJ,  20s.  a-3'ear  for 
a  cow's  grass  ;  if  the  p(tsture  bi^  fich»  SOli^ewhat  more :  and  thia 
I  find  to  be  a  very  competent  rent.  My  intention  is,  to  increa^^e 
the  scattered  cottages;  for  the  residence  of  the  cottagers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  is  a  great  means  of  protecting  the  fences  and  pl.'m- 
tations,  both  from  the  cattle  and  intruders.  I  mean  to  build  ti  em 
in^irs  for  mdtual  protection^  and  to  make  the  follg^ning  in* 
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prevement  in  the  distribution  of  the  premises ;  viz.  putting  th^ 
cow-house  and  dunghill  behind,  and  the  garden  in  fronts  close 
before  the  door,  lliis,  if  they  have  any  turn  at  all  for  neatness, 
will  give  then  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it ;  and  if  they  have 
none,  it  will  exclude  the  common  nuisance  of  our  Scotch  cotta- 
ges, the  dung  and  filth  in  front.  I  found  this  upon  the  experii- 
ence  of  a  few  instances,  at  a  village  where  I  have  let,  on  build- 
ing-leases, some  parcels  of  ground  for  cottages,  at  St  Cyrus,  in 
the  Meams,  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Bervie.  The  distri- 
bution is  upon  the  plan  which  I  have  just  stated  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  an  emulation  for  neatness :  and  every  cot- 
tager has  his  garden  laid  out  in  little  walks,  rose  trees,  and  flowers 
on  the  border,  and  his  pot-herbs  in  the  squares  within.  This  is  a 
plan  which  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  attended  to ;  aild  it 
strikes  me  as  likely  to  be  very  conducive  to  that  neatness  and 
cleanness,  which  is  not  only  pleasant  to  see,  but  is  productive  of 
health  and  enjoyment. 

I  have  now  closed  a  long,  and,  I  am  afraid,  very  tedious  let- 
ter, which  I  suspect  will  not  convey  any  information  of  much 
importance ;  my  knowledge  being  obtained  merely  in  consequence 
of  very  interrupted,  though  anxious  observation,  given  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  regard  with  reverence,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
1  feel  a  very  deep  interest.  My  chief  pursuits,  and  the  ordina:- 
ry  place  of  my  residence  in  consequence  of  them,  have,  in  a  great 
me&sure,  prevented  me  from  studying  the  subject  from  books,  or 
from  gaining  much  practical  knowledge  upon  it,  beyond  the  oc- 
casional experience  derived  from  my  own  particular  place.  I 
may  therefore  be  stating  things  which  are  universally  known,  and 
already  recorded  by  the  experience  of  others.  But  if  you  can 
draw,  from  the  observations  which  I  have  communicated,  anj 
thing  that  is  in  itself  new,  or  that  will  serve  to  encourage  a  spe^ 
cies  of  rural  improvement,  which  is  attended  with  so  much  ad« 
vantage,  beauty,  and  comfort,  as  judicious  planting,  it  will  give 
ne  very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

William  AdaMt 
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The  following  very  accurate  measurement  of  1 3  'nmber  Trees 
in  the  Lawn  of  Callander,  near  Falkirk,  has  been  obh'gingly 
communicated  to  the  Reporter  by  William  Forbes,  Esq.  the 
proprietor.  It  will  appear,  upon  inspection,  that  aU  the  mea* 
snreahU  timber,  that  is,  all  that  squares  6  inches,  is  calcoUted. 
Tlie  solid,  or  cubic  feet,  are  given,  at  the  various  lengths^  both 
of  the  trunks  and  brnwhes,  that  are  measureabie.  The  column 
on  the  left  hand,  accordingly,  shows  the  lengths  in  feet,  in  the 
diflerent  dimensions  taken: — the  column  on  the  right  hand, 
sliows  ouejbiirth  of  the  circumference ,  in  inches  and  half-inches. 
The  cubic  contents  of  each  tree  is  added  at  the  bottom.     It  is 

• 

confidently  hoped,  that  this  will  appear  to  be  an  important  etocu" 
mcnly  regarding  the  7/m6^r  which  i>,  and  which  mayoe^  produced 
iii  Scotland. 


No.  1.- 

-ASH. 

No.  2.- 

-ASH. 

No.  4.- 

-OAK. 

lA»n|*tl2S 

Jofcircum- 

Lengths 

J  of  circum- 

Lengtbs 

^ofdrcum- 

in  ftet  at 

fi»rcncc  in 

in  feet  at 

ference  in 

in  feet  at 

different 

inches  Si 

different 

inches  ft 

different 

indies  & 

dimensions 

^  inches. 

dimensions 

^ind^es. 

dlAensiooi 

^  inches 

6 

.    '38i 

8          -     'S4i 

5        ./40i 

25 

•       17i 

8        .       24. 

4        -       28 

6 

11 

13        .       18i 

24        .       10 

11 

■    n 

24        -       1S| 

7        -        8i 

30 

16 

24        -       13 

10       -       19| 

8 

•    n 

17        .       11 

15       -         9 

11 

18 

17        -       12 

8        -      10^ 

11 

12 

17        -         8 

6       -       10^ 

6        . 

.        6^ 

ii       .8 

8        .        7i 

13 

.    8 

5        .        7 

8        -       10^ 

8 
li 
14 
15 

16 
lOi 

.         8J 
8 

The  contents  in 

solid  feet 

216 feet  UAinch. 

13        -         8 
5        -       Hi 
12       -        7 
15        -        8 

12 
13 

id 

17 
9 

8 

No.  3 —ASH. 
11        -      26 
8        -       16 
8        .         8 
.5        .        6i 

10  -         9 
22        -         8^ 
17        -       13 
40        -       17i 

11  -         6i 
20        -        7i 

6  -        6 

7  -        6i 
11        -       11 

15 

6J 

The  contents  in 

8 

•      H 

solid  feet 

3 

'       19i 

184  feet  044  inch^ 

11 

11 

8 

15 

ii 

■  13^ 

7 

■  Hi 

9 

No.  5.— OAK. 

6        -       29 

8        -       22 

17        -         8i 

17       -         7i 

The  coi 

ntehts  in 

The  contents  in 

12       -        7 

solic 

Ifeet 

solid  feet 

7        -        6 

310  feet 

2  A  inch; 

138  feet 

2tt  inch. 

10       -t 

n. 

CiUp.  X^ .  Ai>^ENDlx,  }fd:  6. 
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No.  5. — continued. 


Lengths 

In  feet  at 

dillferent 

dimensions 

14 

9 
13 

6 

S 
10 

9 
15 
17 
17 


j^  of  circum- 
ference in 
inches  & 
.  §  indies. 

H 

6 

6 

184 
10 

6 
12 

H 
loi 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
153  feet  i^  inch. 


No.  6.- 

-OAK. 

9 

26i 

17   - 

H 

17   - 

H 

17   - 

8| 

17   - 

7 

V       ■ 

9 

12   . 

6i 

.6   - 

16 

10   - 

7 

17   ■ 

n 

17   - 

9 

8 

6 

The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
126  feet  844  inch. 


No.  7.'-^<mfiniied. 


No.  7. 
IS 
6 
8 

17 
24. 
11 
12 
17 

22 


ELM. 
30i 
22i 
15 
12 
10 
17 

14^ 
10| 

7 
10 


Lengths 

in  feet  at 

different 

dimensions 

19 

8 

10 


Jofdrcu^n- 

ference  in 

inches  & 

i  inches. 

9 


The  contents  in 

Solid  feet 

244  feet  1144  inch. 


No.  8. 
11 
17 
14 
U 
11 
19 
10 
13 
15 
11 
9 
13 


ELM. 
23 
14 
13 
12 
10 
11 

9J 

7 
10 

H 

8 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
155  feet  6A  inch. 


No. 

13 

11 

12 

14 

15 
21 

9 
12 
11 

9 
10 

9 


-ELM. 
20 
13 
12 
11 
11 
9i 
10 

8 
9i 

7i 
7 


No.  10.— BEECH. 


Lengths 

infect  at 

different 

dimeosions 

.    8 

-   6 

24 

21 

12 

6 

17 

8 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 

124  feet  9A  inch. 

Hh2 


Jofcircum.. 

ference  in 
inches  & 
finches. 

25 

22 

13 

12 

17 

14| 

lOi 

7 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
132  feet  8  A  inch. 


No.lL 

8 
12 
12^ 
10 
.7 
15 

8 
18 


beech: 

25 
14 
17i 
111 
6i 


The  contents  in 

solid  feet 
109  feet  1 A  inch: 


No.  12.. 

9 

4 
12  . 

9 
15 
13 

9 
12 
18 
1.3 
23 
29 
14 

3 
17 


PLANE. 
34^ 
3S 
18 
15 
10 

Si 

7 

7 

8 

13i 

11 

13^ 

21* 

24 
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No.  12.— PLANE. 


No.  IS.-— coii<vffii#flL 


Lcngtlu 

Lengths 

Jofcircum- 

in«Ktat 

f&renct  m 

in  feet  at 

linrcnoeim 

diffiNt^nt 

inches  & 

dtfflsrent 

indwefr 

dhnenttoitt 

ifriBcbes. 

dineiiBioiii 

4  indite. 

5       -7* 

5 

6 

22       -      ISJ 

7       ♦ 

21 

18       -        9 

9       . 

7 

10 

7* 

The  contents  in 

6 

IS 

solid  feet 

13 

8 

S43  feet  7  inch. 

5 

H 

7       - 

6i 

"So.  13 PLANE. 

9 

8 

IS       .      SO 

- 

10       .       18 

The  contents  ia 

18        -        9 

solid  feet 

21 

7 

172  feet  OAinch* 
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An  Account  or  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Trees  iw 

Scotland. 

**  A  register  rf  the  dimensions  of  the  npost  remarkable  treeSy. 
in  any  country,  **  it  is  justly  observed  by  the  hXfi  Dr  Walker,  ♦ 
'<  would  greatly  enridi  the  history  of  Tegetiationy  and  affi>rd  ma- 
ny useful  conchisionsy.  in  the  cultiyation  both  of  forest  and  fruit- 
trees.  ** 

The  following  account  of  som«  of  the  most  considerable  trees 
in  Scotland,  has  been  drawn  up  from  Dr  Walker's  Essays,  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  other  authentic  aotircci^ 

The  oak,  (  Querous  robur,  Lin,)  f 

1.  An  okfe,  at  Kill  earn  Place  in  Stirlingshire,  in  1795     H.  In, 
measured,  iu  circumference  %  -  -  12'    O 

*  Walker's  Essays,  p.  3. 

f  Tl  ere  is  an  oak  in  >he  Lawn  of  Buchanan,  in  Stirlingahire,  whkh  meth 
sures  '.'J  f'C^  5  inchts  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  11  fe^t  5^  ipchee 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  arc  several  oak»  from  10  to  13  feet  7  incbes, 
and  1 1  ffc'»  5  inclies,  at  four  ^cct  from  the  ground.  This,  in  1814. — MS.  com- 
tnuri'^'ttian  to  the  Reporter  by  George  Menzics  esq.,  chamberlain  to  the  Duke 
of  jLvl^nlrose. 

In  the  natural  woods  of  Buclianan,  there  are  several  oaks  which,,  at  one  IboC 
from  the  ground,  measure  above  8  feet,  with  a  stem  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  df 
nearly  the  sara<j  circumference,  lliere  is  one  which,  near  the  ground,  meSf 
Kurcs  !0  feet  -,  and,  at  10  feet  aborc,  the  circumference  is  also  10  feet. 

\  Stat  Hist.  ¥ol.  XVI.  p.  5. 
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2.  An  oak  At  liOckwood,  in  Annandale,  on  the  29th  A-    FU  In, 
pril  177S»  measured,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  circumference       •  -  -  "  14    0 

It  was  about  60  feet  high,  and  supposed  to  be  about 
230  years  old.  § 

5.  An  oak  at  Blairquosh,  in  the  parish  of  Stradiblane, 

Stirlingshire,  measured,  in  girth,  anno  1796  ||     -     15    0 
4.  An  oak  at  Barjarg,  in  Nithsdale,  July  15th  1796, 

measured)  in  circumference,  close  by  the  ground     17    0 
5*  A  decayed  oak,  upon  the  road  between  Inversanda 
and  Strontian,  in  Argjrieshire,  was  measured  on 
the  27th  October  1764,  and  found  to  be,  in  girth, 
at  one  foot  above  the  ground  €  -  -         17     3 

6.  An  oak  upon  Inch  Merin,  in  Loch- Lomond.     It 

stands  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  towards  the 
east  side ;  and  measured,  on  the  ^d  of  September 
1784,  -  .  -  -  .  18     I 

7«  WaUace^s  oak,  *  as  it  has  been  called  for  some  ages, 
and  which  behoved  to  be  a  large  tree  500  years 
ago,  still  remains  in  the  Tor  Wood  near  Stirling. 
It  stands  in  a  deep  wet  clay  soil. 
In  1771,  by  the  nearest  guess  that  could  bd  made  of 
the  size  of  this  tree,  from  the  half  that  remains, 
it  has  been,  in  circumference,  four  feet  above 
ground,  about  -  -  -  -  22    0 

f .  In  the  very  old  oak  wood,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Arkeg,  in  Lochaber,  there  are  many  trees  from 
10  to  14  feet  in  girth ;  and  one  (the  largest  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  Scotland)  has  been 
measured  at  that  place,  which  was  found  to  be, 
four  feet  above  ground,^  f        -  -  -         24    Q 

The  LARCH,  {Pinus  larix,  Lin.) 

It  being  only  about  70  years  since  the  introduction 
of  the  larch  tree  into  Scotland,  few  of  them  have 
as  yet  attained  to  any  very  great  size.  There  are 
many  fine  larches  at  KiHearn  and  Dunkeld,  about 
60  years  old,  being  among  the  first  of  the  kind 


§  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat  Hist  and  Rur.  Econ.  p.  5. 

jl   Stat  Hist  vol  XVIII.  p.  580. 

^  Walker's  Essays,  p.  6.  Many  remains  of  other  great  oaks,  it  is  added, 
were  observed,  approaching  to  the  same  size,  in  this  vuley  of  Morven,  situated 
aoion^  mnk  beaUier,  in  deep  peat  earth,  lying  above  banis  of  mountain  gravel. 

•  In  the  Stat  Ace  vol.  III.  p.  336,  it  is  asserted,  *  that  this  oak,  accord- 
'  ing  to  a  measurement,  when  entire,  was  said  to  be  about  12  feet  in  diam^n 
'  ter:  *  thus  giving  about  36  feet  in  circumference. 

t  Walker'a  Etsavs  on  Nat  Hist  &c.  |>.  9, 
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that  were  planted  in  the  open  field-  in  Scotland,    Ft,  In; 

and  100  feet  high,  measuring,  in  circumference, 

at  the  ground  -  -  -  -  10     0 

In  the  garden  of  Monzie  there  are  four  larch  trees, 
said  to  be  the  finest  and  largest  in  Britain.  They 
are  not  yet  60  years  old.  One  of  them  is  80  feet 
high  ;  its  circumference  at  the  ground  j:  -  16    Q 

Other  two  are  about  the  same  height ;  but  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  one  at  the  ground  is  -  15     0 

That  of  the  other  is  only  -  •  -  9     0 

The  fourth  is  90  feet  high ;  circumference  at  the 

ground  §  '  -  -  -  -80 

The  ASH,  {Fraximiu  excelsior ^  Lin.) 

N. 

1 .  An  ash,  near  the  House  of  Kames,  in  the  isle  of 

Bute,  80  years  old  in  the  year  1771,  was  about 
60  feet  high,  and  measured,  in  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember  in  that  year         -  -  -  -1010 

2.  An  ash  at  Lockwood  in  Annandale,  40  yards  south 

from  the  old  castle,  on  the  29th  April  1773,  being 
about  70  feet  high,  measured,  at  four  feet  from 
the  ground         -  •  -  -  -       10  10 

3.  An  ash  at  Newbottle  in  Mid  Lothian,  standing  east 

from  the  house,  near  the  river,  on  the  6th'  July 

1789,  measured  Jl         -  -  -  -         11     4 

4.  An  ash  in  the  island  of  Loch  Leven  in  Fifeshire,  on 

the  17th  of  September  1796,  measured,  at  four 

feet  from  the  ground         -  -  -  -     12     0 

5.  An  ash  at  Yair  in  Selkirkshire,  measures,  at  the  sur- 

face f  -  -  -  -  -  12     9 

6.  An  ash  near  the  church  of  Logierait  in  Perthshire, 

in   July  1770,    measured,  at  four  feet  from  the 

ground,         -  -  -  -  -  16     0 

There  is  an  ash-tree  in  the  church-yard  of  Drymen 

in  Stirlingshire,  which  measures,  in  circumference, 

at  one  foot  from  the  ground 
And  at  the  middle  of  the  trunk 

7.  An  ash  in  the  church-yard  of  Bonhill  in  Dunbarton- 

shire, has  a  trunk  in  height  about 
And,  in  circumference,  where  smallest,  above  * 

8.  An  ash  at  Castle-Huntly  in  Perthshire,  called  the 

Glamis-tree,  in  the  year  1796,  was  found,  a  yard 
high,  to  measure      -  -  .  . 

Near  the  root  f 


15 
13 

0 

8 

9 
18 

0 
0 

17 
27 

0 
0 

I  Stat.  Hist  vol.  XV.  p.  254.  §  Stat.  Hist.  voL  XV.  p.  254. 

I)   Walker's  Essays,  p.  12.  ^  Selkirkshire  reprinted  Rep.  p.  284. 

♦  Dumbartonshire  Rep.  p.  168.  f  ^tat.  Hist.  toL  XIX.  p.  467. 


Ft. 

In. 

13 

0 

19 

0 

20 

0 
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9«  An  old  ash  on  the  river  BJackbum,  in  the  parish  of 
Castletown  in  Roxburghshire,  the  trunk  of  which 
measures,  in  circumference  {  -  - 

10.  An  ash  at  Mids^rath,  in  the  parish  of  Birse,  niea- 

sures,  in  circumference,  a  little  above  the  ground 
At  the  ground  J  -  -  -  - 

11.  An  ash  on  Inch-Merin,  in  Loch-Lomond  in  Dun- 

bartonshire,  iir  September   ITB^**   measured,  at 

four  feet  from  the  ground,         -  -  -       20     8 

12.  An  ash  near  Deskford,  in  the  county  of  Banff,  call- 

ed St  John's  tree,  measures,  in  girth  |j  -  24«     5J 

13.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  Ces&ford  castle 

in  Roxburghshire,  there  is  a  venerable  asji  tree 
which  measures,  in  girth,  at  the  base  %         •  27     8 

1^.  Another  ash  on  Inch-Merin,  towards  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  in  Septembei^  1784  measured,  at 
four  feet  from  the  ground         -  -  -         28     5 

15.  An  ash  tree  near  the  house  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbar- 

tonshire, surrounded  with  a  sloping  bank  of  earth, 
about  three  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  in  Sep- 
tember 17S>4  measured,  a  little  above  the  top  of 
the  bank,  or  about  four  feet  above  the  natural 
surface  *-  -  -  -'341 

16.  An  ash  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmalic  in  Lochaber, 

burnt  down  in  1746,  and  long  considered  as  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  tree  in  Scotland,  was 
measured  on  the  23d  of  October  1764 ;  and  its 
remains,  in  circumference,  at  the  ground,  was  f     58     Q 

The  ELM,  {^Ulmiu  campestrisj  Lin.) 

1.  An  elm  at  Newbottle  Abbey  in  Mid  Lotliian,  stand- 

ing north- west  from  the  house,  on  the  6th  of  July 

1789,  measured,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground     -      10     4 

2.  On  the  estate  of  Castle- Huntly,  there  are  different 

elms   which  measure,  W'  ^^  three  feet  from  the 
ground  -  -  -  -  -  110 

3.  Two  elms  at  Yair  in  Selkirkshire  measure,  each,  at 

the  surface  of  the  ground  §§         -  -        -        130 


\  Stat  Hist.  vol.  XVI.  p.  79.  §  IbiA  voL  IX.  p.  129. 

II    Ibid.  vol.  I  v.  p.  311.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  VIII.  p.  36. 

•  Walker*8  Es^ys,  p.  15 — County  Report— Stat.  Hist  &c.  The  proprie- 
tor has  fitted  up  a  room  in  the  inside  of  it,  with  benches  around,  and  glass  win- 
«dovrs.     The  diameter  of  the  room  is  8  feet  5  inches,  and  from  10  to  11  feet  high. 

f  Walker's  Essays,  p.  17.  This  tree  stood  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  only  aboiit 
30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Lochiel,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  wit]^- 
in  a  few  paces  <^  it 

4t  Sut  Hist  vol  XIX.  p.  467.  §§  SelkirbOnce  reprinted  Rep.  p.  287. 
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4.  An  elm  ia  the  parish  of  Roxburgh  in  Tiviotdale,    Ft.  In* 
called  the  Trysting  tree,    was  measured  in  the 
year  1796,  and  found  to  be,  in  girth,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  about  H         -  -  -        30    • 

The  BEECH,  (Fixgtis  syhatica^  UnJ) 

1.  A  beech  tree  adjoining  the  ruins  of  the  aBbey  ofBal- 

merino,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  in  1793,  mea- 
sured %  -  -  -  -  -12    7 

2.  Another  beech  at  Inveraray,  whose  stem  was  12  feet 

in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  90  feet, 
measured  ♦-  -  -  -  -14     0 

3.  One  beech  at  Prestonhall,  in  the  parish  of  Cranston, 

and  county  of  Edinburgh,  in  1793,  measured,  in 

girth         -  -  -  -  --15     0 

4.  Another  at  Caickmoor,  in  the  same  parish,  at  the 

same  period,  measured,  in  circumference  f         -      16     0 

5.  An  old  beech,  near  the  castle  of  Kellie,  in  the  coun- 

ty of  Fife,  whose  stem  was  30  feet  high,  measur- 
ed, in  circumference,  in  1793  :|:  -  •  16     0 

6.  The  large  beech  at  Newbottle  abbey,  standing  on 

the  lawn  behind  the  house,  measured,  on  the  6th 

of  July  1789$  -  -  -  -  17    0 

7.  The  large  beech  at  Ormiston-hall,  in  East  Lothian, 

was  measured,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  on 

the  10th  of  May  1762,  when  it  was  .  18  10 

8.  The  large  beech  near  the  house  of  Oxenford,  in 

Mid-Lothian,  was  measured  on  the  6th  of  June 
1763.  At  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  itwas|l||         .    •         -  .  .         19     6 

The  SCOTCH  FIR,  {Pintu  syhestris,  Lin.) 

1.  A  Scotch  fir  at  Inveraray  moasures,  in  circumfer- 

ence, ff  -  -  -  -  10     0 

2.  A  fir  at  Castle-Huntly  in  Perthshire,  measured,  in 

the  year  1796,  at  the  height  of  three  feet  above 
ground  ft    -      -  -  -  -  -  13     6 


n    Stat  Hist  voL  XIX.  p.  134.  ^  IbiA  voL  IX.  p.  22J. 

*  Argyleshire  reprinted  Rep.  p.  146.  f  IbkL  voL  IX.  p.  282. 

\  Stat  Hist  vol.  XIII.  p.  3. 

§  The  trees  in  this  list,  except  where  their  measure  at  any  other  place  is 
particularly  mentioned,  were  all  measured  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above 
ground. — Sec  Walker's  Essays. 

nil   Walker's  Essays,  p.  21.  ^^  Argyleshire  Rep.  p.  146. 

tf  It  measured,  close  to  the  ground,  19  feet,  and  probably  the  bigert  plant- 
i^d  fir  in  Scotland. 
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The  SILVER  FIR,  {Pinuipicea,  Lin.) 

i.  A  silver  fir  at  Cleish,  in  Kinross-shire,  of  80  feet  high.    Ft.  Itu 
measures,  in  circumference,  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  •  -  -  -  -  12    0 

The  circumference  is  nearly  the  same  for  18  feet,  ♦ 

-2.  A  silver  fir,  at  the  house  of  Polkemmet  in  West  Lo- 
thian, in  October  1799,  measured  f  -  10    0 

3.  A  silvef  fir,  in  the  old  garden  at  Woodhouselee  in 

Mid-Lothian,  was,  in  March  1793  J         -         -        11     1 

4.  A  silver  fir,  at  Drumlanrig  in  Nithsdale,  on  the  24th 

of  April  1773,  measured  exactly  -  -  12    0 

The  PLANE  OR  SYCAMORE,   {  Acer pseudo-plafanus,  Lin.) 

1.  A  plane,  at  Nesbit  in  Berwickshire,  standing  on  the 

lawn  behind  the  house,  between  60  and  70  feet 

high,  measured,  on  the  19th  of  September  1795      12     8 

2.  A  plane,  at  Torwoodlee  in  Selkirkshire,  measures, 

where  it  appears  above  ground  §  -  -  13    7 

3.  A  plane,  at  the  house  of  Rosedoe  in  Dumbarton- 

shire, in  1795,  measured,  at  two  feet  and  a  half 

above  ground  H  -  -  -  -  13     7 

4.  A  plane,  in  the  garden  at  Castle  Menzies  in  Perth- 

shire, in  September  1778  measured  -  16     8 

5.  The  old  plane-tree,  at  Ninewells  in  Berwickshire, 

standing  a  little  east  of  the  house,  in  1795  measur- 
ed, in  girth,  below  the  boughs  ^         -  •         17    0 

6.  A  plane,  at  Calder-house  in  Mid* Lothian,  standing 

by  the  road  from  the  house  to  the  church,  on  the 

4th  of  October  1799,  measured  -  -  17    7 

7.  The  large  plane,  at  Kippenross  in  Perthshire,  sup- 

posed to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.     Its 
dimensions  are — Height  of  the  trunk  -  13    d 

Circumference  of  the  trunk  at  the  ground  ^f      «        27    0 

The  CHESNUT,  {Fagfis  castanea,  Lin,)  Xt 

1.  A  chesnut,  at  Newbottle  in  Mid- Lothian,  near  the 

house,  on  the  6ch  of  July  1789,  measured  ^$      -     11     9 

*  Kinross-shire  Report        f  Planted  in  1705.-^ Walker's  Essays,  p.  56. 

^  Walker's  Essays,  p.  36.  §  Selkirkshire  reprinted  Rep.  p.  285. 

II   Sfat  Hist  vol.  XVII.  p.  245.  f  Ibid.  voL  XIV.  p.  46. 

ft  Ibid.  ToL  VII.  p.  329. 

\\  The  Reporter  has  before  him  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  at  Ardgartan  l^ 
Cowal,  suppcKied  to  be  the  tai^est  tree  in  Argyleshire.  He^w  it  about  twen^ 
yean  ago ;  but  does  not  recollect  perfectly  whether  it  is  a  plane,  or  a  Spanish 
chesnut  Its  dimensions,  as  latdy  given  by  a  reverend  friend,  are  16  feet 
e  indies,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. — A  number  of  Spanish  chesnuts^  in  the 
island  of  Menteith,  Perthshire,  measured  by  the  Reporter,  are  from  16  (est 
to  17  feet  9  inches,  at  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

§§  Wafer's  £t>says,  p.  28. — A  plane  tree  north>west  Grom  tbel^ovse,  in  1789, 
^  measure^ 
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2.  A  Spanish  chesnut,  at  Inveraray  in   Argyleahire,   Ft,    In, 

which  has  a  stem  18  feet  in  lengthy  in  1791?  mea- 
sured $.  .  .  •  -12    6 

3.  In  the  old  garden  at  Balmerinoy  there  is  a  chesnat 

tree,  the  bole  of  which  measures  U         *  -         15    0 

4.  There  are  some  very  large  chesnut  trees  at  Lord 

Gray*s  house  of  Kinfauns,  in  Perthshire.  The 
largest  of  them  was  cut  down  in  October  1760, 
and  measured  -  -  -  -  22     8 

5.  Tlie  great  chesnut,  which  stood  at  Finhaven  in  For- 

farshire, was  long  accounted  the  largest  tree  in 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1774,  this  remarkable  tree, 
at  half  a  foot  above  the  ground,  measured  f      -      42    ^ 

BLACK  POPLAR,  {Populus  nigra,  Un.) 

A  Lombardy  poplar  at  Cattor,  Stirlingshire,  measures, 

at  the  ground  -  -  -  -  12    0 

The  height  apparently  ...  100    0 

A  black  poplar,  at  Alloa-house  in  Clackmannanshire, 
measured,  in  the  year  1792,  at  the  height  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet  ♦         -  -         -  IS    6 

The  yew,  (  Taxus  baccata,  Lin.) 

1.  A  yew-tree,  in  the  garden  at  Broich  in  Stirlingshuv, 

in  1794?  measured,  at  the  height  of  two  feet'f    -      10     O 

2.  A  yew,  in  the  garden  at  Ormiston-Hall  in  East- Lo- 

thian, on  the  10th  of  May  1762,  measured       -       10     3 

3.  A  yew,  at  Balikinrain  in   Stirlingshire,   in  1794  % 

measured        -  -  -  -  -         10     3 

4-  A  yew,  at  the  house  of  Rosedoe  in  Dumbartonshire, 
in  1795,  at  two  feet  and  a  half  above  ground, 
measured  ^^  .  -  .  .         -        12     6 

5.  A  yew,  in  the  island  of  Inch-Lonachan  in  Loch- 

Lomond,  measured,  on  the  3d  of  August  1770       10     7. 

6.  Another,  the  largest  in  the  same  island       -        -        13     0 

7.  The  great  yew  at  Fortingall  in  Perthsliire,  measur- 

ed by  the  Hon.  Judge  Barrington,  before  the  year 

1770,  was  found  to  be,  in  circumference  III!      -        52    O 


pleasured  1 8  feet  7  inches.     Dr  Walker  styles  the  sycamore  the  PlaianuM  orieni^ 
talis,  Lin.  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  distinct  from  the  plane. 

§  Argylcsbire  reprinted  Report,  p  146.         |)    Stat  Hist  voL  IX.  p.  383. 
^  Walker's  Essays,  p.  29. — lliis  tree  was  supposed  to  be  about  500  yi 
*.ld.  •  Stat  Hist  vol  VIII.,  p.  594.  f  Ibid,  vol  XV.  p. 

i  Ibid.  vol.  XVL  p.  J 11.  §§  Stat.  Hist  voL  XVII.  p.  245. 

|i,l  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  LIX.  anno  177Q,  p.  37. 
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The  alder  TREE,  {Betula  alnus,  Lin.) 

There  is,  in  the  parish  of  Drymen,  an  alder  tree,  which,  Ft,    In. 

in  1795,  measured,  round  the  trunk  ||  -  19    6 


The  first  barren  trees  planted  in  Scotland,  not  long  before  the 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  those  of  exotic  growth ; 

^  such  as,  the  plane,  alder,  beech,  chesnut,  lime,  and  pitch  and 

silver  firs.     These,  at  the  time,  were  planted  in  gardens,  rather 

from  curiosity,  or  for  ornament,  than  for  use. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason,  as  has  been  already  suggest- 
ed, to  believe,  that  the  plantation  of  exotic  trees  was  introduced 
in  the  domains  of  monasteries,  priories,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  at  a  ver^  early  'penod.  It  is  certain  that  the 
monks  of  Cambuskenneih  introduced  fruit- trees  from  France, 
long  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  probable  that  the  Spanish 
chesnuts  of  Inchmahoma,  &c.  were  also  introduced  about  the 
same  period,  with  various  other  trees  of  foreign  growth.  Whe- 
ther the  aged  oaks,  in  the  lawn  of  Buchanan,  are  indigenous,  or 
planted,  may  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  that  some  of  them  are  three 
hundred  years  old,  cannot  admit  of  any. 

The  Mi/rica  cerifera^  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  furnishes  a  wax, 
the  candles  made  of  which  burn  excellently,  and  have  a  fragrant 
smell.  It  might  perhaps  be  introduced  here  in  moist  soils.  The 
Myrica  gale  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  Devonshire,  it  is  said  that  it  produces  a  wax  similar 
to  the  above.     It  seems  to  merit  a  trial. 


From  what  information  can  be  obtained,  tlie  other  exotic  fo- 
rest trees  were  first  planted  in  Scotland  at  or  about  tlie  following 
periods,  and  at  the  following  places.  ^ 


Lime 

Tay  mouth 

1564-. 

White  willow  - 

Prestonfield 

1678. 

Silver  and  pitch  fir  - 

• 

Inveraray 

l(iS2. 

Maple      ... 

Inveraray 

1 681'. 

Walnut  - 

Kinross 

1690. 

Hornbeam 

Drumlanrig 

\m'2. 

Plack  poplar   - 

Hamilton 

16136. 

Laburnum 

Panmure 

1705. 

Horse-chesnut 

New  Posso 

17Q9. 

Sycamore 

Holyroodhousc 

?  1710. 

Flowering  ash.     Frax. 

orn. 

Lin. 

Bargaly 

171'J. 

Weymouth  pine 

Dunkeld 

1725. 

Larch     -         -         - 

Dunkeld 

1727. 

Evergretn  oak          * 

- 

Newhails 

17^J0. 

Balm  of  Gilead  fir.     F 

in.  balsam. 

Lin. 

Arbigl:ind 

iv:^!.*- 

II   Stirlingshire  Hcport,  p.  229. 
5  Walker's  Econ.  Hist  of  the  Hebrides. 
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Deciduous  cypress    Cupress.  dist.  Lin. 
Spanish  oak,     Quercus  xgilops,  Lin. 
English  elm     -         -         -         -        - 
Norway  maple.     Acer  platanoides    - 
Tinebark  willow 
Cedar  of  Lebanon    - 
Carolina  bird  cherry 
Hungarian  nut 
Amerina  willow 
White  Newfoundland  spruce 
Sugar  maple    ... 
White  and  blue  American  ash 
Long-leaved  American  pine,  black 
American  larch,  and  paper  birch 
Black  American  birch 
Lombardy  poplar     .        -        - 
Balsam  poplar         ... 


louden 

173S. 

Newhails 

1734., 

Dalmahoy 

1736. 

Mountstewart 

1738. 

Newfaails 

1739. 

Hopeton 

1740. 

Hopeton 

1743. 

Carmichael 

1744. 

Mellerstain 

174.6. 

New  Posso 

1759. 

New  Posso 

1759, 

.        •        . 

1763, 

Elliock 

1765. 

New  Posso 

1766. 

Leith 

1770, 

Chap.  X.     App.  No.  8. 
Laws  regarding  Planting. 

Scotch  Acts, 

I.  Regulations,  The  Scottish  legislature,  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country ;  employing  both  reward  and  pu* 
nishment,  to  induce  landholders  to  enclose  their  estates,  and  ad* 
orn  them  with  trees  and  forests.  ♦ 

II.  Punishments.  The  destruction  of  planting  was  punishable 
by  a  great  variety  of  enactments,  by  pecuniary  fine,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  offender,  upon  evidence  and  oath  of  party. 
By  one  statute,  (James  II.  1479,  c.  84.)  the  penalty  for  the  first 
offence  was  10/.  Scots  to  the  proprietor;  20/.  Scots  for  the  se- 
cond, and  M,  Scots  for  the  third,  besides  damages.  Preyiouslj 
to  this  act,  the  law  inflicted  not  only  the  lesser  corporal  punish- 
ments of  the  stocks,  but  in  some  cases  went  the  length  of  a  ca* 
pital  punishment.  **  And,  in  case  the  committer  of  the  wriang 
be  unresponsal,  he  sail,  for  the  first  fault,  be  put  in  the  stocks,! 
prison,  or  irons,  eight  days,  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond fiiult,  fifteen  days  ;  and  for  the  third  fault,  one  month  to 
lie  in  tlie  stocks,  and  to  be  scourged  at  the  end  of  the  month. " 

.    This  was  confirmed  by  Pari.  9th,  James  VI.  act  1607ji  c.  3^ 


*  Parliament  of  James  II.  anno  1457,  c  80,  and  10th  ParL  James  V.  ciwt 
joining  proprietors  to  plant  a  portion  of  their  lands,  "  under  the  penalty  of  tei\ 
l^^unds,  and  lfs<>e  or  mair,  a^cr  the  rule  and  quantitie  of  theu(  lands.  '* 
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which  farther  enacts,  '^  that  whesoerer  dhall  be  found  hereafter 
to  break  down  his  neighbour's  woods,  and  park  dykes,  fenseSf 
stanks,  or  closoures,  to  pastour  within  the  said  fenses,  cut  trees^ 
broome,  or  sheare  grass,  within  the  samine,  shall  be  conveined, 
and  called  therefore,  as  an  breaker  of  the  law,  either  before  the 
privy  councill,  or  any  other  ordinare  magistrat  within  this  realme, 
at  the  option  of  the  party  complciner :  and  the  penalty  to  bo 
imposed  and  taken  of  the  contraveinecs,  before  the  saide  ordinare 
inferiour  judges,  not  to  exceed  the  sumoie  of  forty  pounds  mo- 
ney of  this  roalme.  And  the  secret  counceil  to  impose  sik  pe- 
nalties against  the  contraveiners  of  this  present  act,  as,  after  tryell 
taken  in  the  cause,  they  shall  finde  the  offence  to  roerite  and  de- 
senre.  But ''  ( i.  e.  without)  *'  prejudice  alwyse  of  putting  of  aU 
former  acts  of  parliament,  made  thereanent  to  execution,  after 
the  tenour  thereof,  in  all  poynts ;  to  the  whilk  this  present  ack 
shall  make  no  derogation.  " 

Act  164*1,  c.  45,  prohibits  the  demolishing,  downcastiog^ 
climbing  over,  or  anywise  wronging  the  dikes  or  enclosure,  and 
planting  within  the  same,  under  the  penalty  of        /• 

The  statute  1661,  c.  41,  ordained,  *^  that  whosoever  shall 
tut  or  break  any  of  the  said  trees,  (not  being  the  heretors  them* 
selves),  shall  pay  unto  the  beretors,  or  persons  wronged,  20L 
Scots  for  every  tree ;  or  if  he  be  not  able  to  pay  the  said  20L  it 
ahall  be  in  the  power  of  the  party  therdi>y  wronged,  to  make  him 
work  six  weeks,  giving  him  meat  and  drink  allenarly.  "  And  the 
act  1685,  c.  89,  James  VIL  Pari.  1.  ordains,  '^  that  no  person 
shall  cut,  break,  or  pull  up  any  tree,  or  peel  the  bark  ofT  any 
tree,  under  the  penalty  of  10/.  Scots  for  each  tree  within  tea 
years  old,  and  20/.  Scots  for  every  tree  above  that  age.  The 
havers  or  users  of  the  timber  of  any  tree  so  cut,  broken,  or  pull- 
ed up,  are  declared  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  unless  they  can 
produce  the  guilty  person  who  committed  the  misdemeanour. '' 

Act  1661,  directs  process  to  be  granted  at  the  instance  of  th<^ 
parly  damnified  ;  and  the  other  statutes  are  not  explicit  as  to  the 
form  of  the  action,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the  private  party 
elone,  without  concourse  of  the  procurator  fiscal. 

Fruit  trees  in  orchards,  iail  under  the  statutes  for  the  preser- 
vation of  planting.  As  also  natural  woods,  where  the  trees  are 
of  that  value,  to  be  cut  down  and  sokl.  * 

British  StatuUsi 

Statute  1  Geo.  I.  c.  48,  §  I ,  enacts,  that  ^  if  any  person  shall 
maliciously  break  down,  cut  up,  pluck  up,  throw  down,  bark^ 

destroy,  or  spoil  any  timber  tree---fruit  tree — or  other  tree it 

shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  county,  upon  com- 
plaint by  any  inhabitant  of  such  parish,  or  of  any  other,  to  cause 

*  Hutche8on*s  Justice  of  Peace,  &c  Vol.  II.  p.  499r        ^' 
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fluch  offender  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  to  hear  and  finally  deter* 
mine,  and  adjudge  ail  and  every  the  offence  aforesaid.  And  if 
such  justices  shall  convict  any  person,  then  such  justices  shall 
commit  such  offender  to  the  house  of  correction,  there  to  conti- 
nue and  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  three  months ;  and  where 
there  are  no  houses  of  correction  in  the  county,  the  justices  shall 
commit  him  to  prison  for  four  tnonths  ;  and  shall  also  order,  that 
such  offender  be  publicly  whipped  by  the  master  of  such  house 
of  correction  once  every  month,  during  such  three  months,  in 
such  borough  or  corporation,  if  the  offence  be  committed  there- 
in, or  in  the  market  town  where  such  house  of  correction  stands, 
or  in  the  next  market  town  in  the  county,  on  the  market  day, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve ;  and  where  there  is  no 
bouse  of  correction,  the  justices  shall  order  such  oiBTender  to  be 
whipped  by  the  hangman,  once  every  month,  during  such  four 
months,  on  the  market  day,  where  such  offender  shall  be  Com- 
mitted, or  on  the  market  day  of  some  town,  between  the  hours 
aforesaid.  '* 

Before  such  offender  be  discharged,  he  shall  find  sureties  for 
•his  good  behaviour  for  two  years. 

And  if  any  person  shall  maliciously  set  on  fire,  bum,  or  cause 
to  be  burnt,  any  wood,  underwood,  or  coppice,  he  shall  be  pu- 
nished as  a  wilful  fire-raiser,  f 

Those  who  shall  in  the  night-time  spoil,  destroy,  or  cany  a« 
way,  any  root,  shrub,  or  plant,  of  the  value  of  5s.  sterling,  grow* 
ing  in  a  nursery,  or  other  enclosed  ground,  shall  be  deemed  guil- 
ty of  felony,  so  as  to  su£Fer  transportation  for  the  space  of  seTen 
years.  And  those  who  wilfully  are  aiding,  abetting,  or  assist- 
ing, shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  X 

6  Crec.  III.  c.  48.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  cut,  or 
break  down,  bark,  barn,  pluck  up,  lop,  top,  crop,  or  otherwise 
deface,  damage,  spoil,  or  destroy,  or  carry  away,  any  timber 
tree  or  trees,  or  trees  likely  to  become  timber,  or  any  part  there- 
of, or  the  lops  or  tops  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
(or  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  forests  or  chaces,  without  the  consent 
of  the  surveyor,  or  his  deputy,  or  persons  entrusted  with  the  care 
thereof),  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  or 
more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  before  one  or  more  ju^iicesy 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  20L  ster- 
ling, together  with  the  charges  previous  to,  and  attending  such 
conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  such  justice;  on  non-payment 
thereof,  to  be  committed  by  such  justice  to  the  common  jail, 
for  any  time  not  exreeding  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  six,  or 
until  the  penalty  or  charges  shall  be  paid  :  For  the  second  of- 
fence, to  forfeit  not  exceeding  30/.  sterling,  together  with  the 


t  §  4,  7  Amie,  c.  21,  J  6  Geo.  III.  c  35. 
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charges  as  aforesaid  ;  on  non-payment,  to  be  committed  as  afore- 
said, for  any  time  not  exceeding  eighteen  months,  nor  less  than 
twelve,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  shall  be  paid :  And  if 
any  person  so  convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  like  offence  a  third 
time,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  in  like  manner,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  court  before  whom  he  shall  be 
tried,  shall  have  authority  to  transport  him  for  seven  years.  And 
all  oak,  beech,  chesnut,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  asp»  lime, 
'sycamore,  and  birch  trees,  ||  shall  be  deemed  timber  trees,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Dr  Bum  observes,  that  it  cannot  be  intended  that  justices 
shall  have  the  power  of  transporting,  and  that  the  word  court  im- 
"plies  a  legal  trial  by  jury  :  that  transportation,  being  a  punish^ 
'ment  not  competent  to  be  inflicted  even  by  the  sessions,  and  be- 
ing contrary  to  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  it  could  not  be 
intended,  by  the  above  clause,  to  deprive  the  subject,  by  implica- 
tion, of  the  privilege  of  a  jury  trial,  in  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion. On  this  point,  Mr  Hutcheson  justly  remarks,  that  ^*  there 
is  a  price,  at  which,  even  the  external  beauty  and  cultivation  of 
the  country,  may  be  purchased  too  dear.  ** 
'  '  Section  third,  relates  to  the  punishment  of  those  plucking  up, 
.or  destroying  roots,  shrubs,  or  plants,  out  of  fields,  nurseries,  or 
gardens,  by  a  fine,  not  exceeding  40s.  Sterling,  with  expenses ; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  5/. ;  and 
upon  conviction  of  a  third  offence,  he  shall  **  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  may  be  transported  to  America,  in  like  manner 
as  other  felons  are  directed  to  be  transported  by  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm.  "  Dr  Burn's  objections  to  the  power  of 
the  justices  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  transportation,  is  also  ap- 
plicable here. 

By  section  fourth,  all  persons  cutting  or  destroying  **  any 
kii^d  of  wood  or  underwood,  poles,  sticks  of  woods,  green  stubs, 
or  '^oung  trees,  or  carry  or  convey  away  the  same,  or  shall  have 
in  His,  her,  or  theircustody,  any  kind  of  wood,  underwood,  poles, 
sticks  of  wood,  gt«en  stubs,  or  young  trees,  and  shall  not  give  a  - 
satisfactory  account,  how  he,  she,  or  they,  came  by  the  same,  and 
shall  be^thereof  .convicted  before  any  one  or  more  of  his  said  Ma- 
jest  y^s  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
witnek  or  witn^ses,  shall,  for  the  first  ofience,  forfeit  and  pay, 
immed^tely^  conviction,  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
408.,  tog^er  with  the  charges  previous  to,  and  attending  such 
■  conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  said  justice  or  justices  who 
shall  convict  the  offender  or  offenders.  '  And  if  any  person  or 
persons,  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid  a  second  time, 
'knd  shall  be  thereof  again  convicted,  in  manner  aforesaid,  he. 


I  And  also  poplar,  alder,  larch,  maple,  and  hornbeam;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  39. 
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she,  or  they,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  any  sum  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  5/.  sterling,  together  wrlth  the  charges  previous  to,  and 
attending  such  conviction,  to  be  ascertained  as  aforesaid.  And 
if  any  person  or  persons  shall  commit  any  of  the  offences  afore- 
said a  third  time,  that  then  such  person  and  persons,  being  dul^ 
convicted  tliereof,  according  to  law,  shall  be  deemed  and  ad- 
judged an  incorrigible  rogue  or  rogues,  and  shall  be  punished  as 
»uch." 

**  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices,  unless  the 
respective  forfeitures  shall  be  paid  down  upon  conviction  forth- 
with, where  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  by  warrant  under 
his  or  their  hands  and  seals,  to  commit  such  offender  or  ofiend- 
ers,  for  the  first  offence,  to-die  house  of  correction,  for  one  month, 
to  hard  labour,  and  to  be  once  whipped  there  ;  and  for  the  se- 
cond offence,  where  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  act,  to  the 
house  of  correction  for  three  months,  to  hard  labour,  and  to  be 
whipped  there  once  in  every  one  of  the  said  three  months. 

**  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  at  any  time  hinder,  or  at- 
tempt to  prevent,  the  seizing  or  securing  any  person  employed 
in  carrying  away  any  such  timber  or  other  trees,  every  such  per- 
son so  hindering,  or  attempting  to  prevent  such  seizing  or  secur- 
ing, shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  10/.  sterling  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  shall  convict  such  offender ;  and  if 
the  said  sum  be  not  immediately  paid,  on  conviction,  the  person 
or  persons  so  convicted  shall  be,  by  the  justice  or  justices  before 
whom  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  convicted,  committed  to  the 
house  of  correciion,  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
six  calendar  months. " 

It  is  directed,  "  that  one  moiety  of  all  and  every  the  forfeitures 
hereinbtfore  directed  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and 
not  otherwise  directed,  shall  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  tlie  person  or  persons  aggrieved.  *' 

It  is  directed  also,  ''that  the  conviction  and  convictions  of  all 
and  every  offender  and  offenders  against  this  act,  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  same 
shall  be  made,  to  the  next  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
to  be  filed  amongst  the  records  of  the  said  sessions.  *•  The  sta- 
tute farther  directs  tlie  conviction  "  to  be  fairly  written  on 
parchment  or  paper,  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes,  or  in  other 
form  of  words  to  the  like  effect :  *  which  said  conviction  shall 
be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and 
shall  not  be  quashed,  set  aside,  or  adjudged  void  and  insufficient, 
for  want  of  any  form  or  words  whatsoever,  nor  be  liable  to  be 

•    i.  e.     "  Be  it  remembered,  tliat  on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

A  B  was,  on  the  complaint  of  C  D,   convicted  before 
of  the  justices  of  peace  for  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 

(jUi  year  of  the  reign  of  his  !\Iajv>sty  Kinj;  Geo.  III.  for  as4iie  case 

may  be  Given  under  our  band  and  seal,  &c. " 
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Tcmoved  by  certiorari  into  his  Majesty's  court  of  King's  Bench, 
but  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  final,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever. '' 

If  such  decisions  of  the  justices  be  final  in  Scotland,  it  arises 
from  the  general  words  at  the  close  of  this  section.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not,  in  sound  construc- 
tion, exclude  the  review  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

Statidory  Presumption* 

A  violent  precaution  has  been  taken,  for  checking  such  de- 
predations. A  presumption;  jtiris  et  de  jure^  of  guilt,  has  been 
introduced  by  two  statutes,  the  one  Scottish,  *  the  other  British,  f 
By  the  Scottish  statute,  it  is  enacted,  ^'  that  all  tenants  and  cot- 
tars shall  preserve  and  secure  all  growing  wood  and  planting 
that  is  upon  the  ground  they  possess ;  that  none  of  it  be  cut, 
broke,  or  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or  the  bark  pulled  off  any  tree^ 
and  that  under  the  pain,  to  be  exacted  by  their  masters  allenarly, 
of  10/.  Scots  for  each  tree  within  10  years  old,  and  20/.  Scots 
for  each  tree  that  is  above  the  said  age  of  ten  years,  unless  the 
samen  be  done  by  warrant  and  order  of  the  said  master  and 
heretor  of  the  ground ;  and  ordains  the  tenant  to  be  liable  for 
his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  or  any  others  within  his  family, 
that  shall  contraveen  this  present  act.  '* 

The  Scottish  statute  subjects  the  tenant  in  die  damage,  unless 
he  discover  the  real  delinquent.  %  Nay,  it  holds  him  liable,  if 
the  damage  was  done  by  wife,  bairns,  or  servants,  though  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  against  his  will  and  orders.  ^ 

Under  the  term  **  growing  wood, "  such  trees  as  are  not 
worth  preserving  for  ssue,  are  not  comprehended.  Q 

The  British  statute,  subjects  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  ville 
Or  tillage  ini  the  neighbourhood  whereof  the  delinquency  has 
been  comnutted,  in  pecuniary  damages,  unless  t}ie  guilty  person 
be  discovered  Within  six  months.  And,  for  the  better  discovery 
of  such  offenders.  Jurisdiction  i^  vested  in  any  two  justices,  to 
whom  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  shall  complain  ;  which 
two  justices  shall  finally  determine  such  offence,  and  shall  have 
power  to  con^mit  such  offender  to  the  correctidny  to  be  tatti 
dealt  with  as  specified  m  the  said  act. 


•  William,  ParL  1,  1686,  c.  16.  f  1  Oea  I.  c.  4$,  §  I; 

\  Diet  Vol  II.  tit.  planting. 

§  Hu^e^m^s  Justice  of  Peace,  &c.  VoL  II.  p.  499. 

J  Ibid. 

li 
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Chap.  X.    App.  No.  9. 
Observations  on  the  LARcif. 

Transmitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Rerision  in  Maj  1807. 

By  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

The  introduction  of  this  most  Taluable  tree  into  Scotland^  at 
least  into  the  county  of  Perth,  took  place  in  the  year  1788,  when 
a  Highland  gentleman,  Mr  Menzies,  of  Glenlyon  (Perthshire)^ 
brought  a  few  small  plants  from  London. 

Some  of  these  plants  he  left  at  Monzie,  near  Crieff;  some  at 
Dunkeld  ;  and  the  remainder  he  carried  home,  where  the  last 
was  cut  within  these  few  years,  of  a  great  size.  The  four  left 
tt  Monzie  are  in  full  vigour  [1807]*  the  largest  nearly  thirteen 
feet  in  circninference,  at  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  groiiiid«r 
Tliosc  lefl  at  Dunkeld  [1807]]  are  also  in  full  vigour,  though,  at 
first,  they  were  placed  in  a  greenhouse;  but,  not  thriving,  were 
turned  out.  The  largest  is  about  twelve  feet  in  girth,  at  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  is  computed  to  contaiil 
four  ton  or  load  of  t^olid  timber,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  square 
feet.  Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  before  any  more  larch  were  plant- 
ed at  Dunkeld.  A  few,  however,  were  planted  at  Blair  io  that 
interval.  The  larch,  however,  planted  between  the  years  1740 
and  1750,  were  inconsiderable  in  point  of  number.  For  the 
planting  of  the  rocky  mountains  round  Dunkeld  and  Blair,  with 
a  view  to  their  growing  wood,  which  has  since  been  done,  would 
at  that  time  have  been  treated  as  a  chimerical  idea.  The  plant- 
ations on  the  lower  grounds  were  necessarily  small  in  extent. 

Trials  of  Larcti. 

it  is  now  thirty  years  [1777]  since  I  have  Cut  and  used  lardi 
for  different  purposes :  and  as  yet  I  have  met  with  no  instance  te 
induce  me  to  depart  from  my  opinion,  that  larch  is  the  most  va- 
luable  acquisition,  in  point  of  useful  timber,  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  into  Scotland :  and  I  speak  from  having  used  and 
cut  larch  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years'  growth. 

The  small  larch  I  nave  used  wete  thinned  out  of  plantations 
for  upright  paling,  rails  and  hurdles.  Those  fit  for  sawing  were 
sa^vn  through  the  middle ;  the  smaller  used  round,  with  the  bark 
on.  I  have  found  young  larch  so  used  more  durable  than  oak 
copse-wood  of  twenty-four  years  growth. 

The  larger  and  older  larch  which  I  have  cut,  have  been  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.    Boats  built  of  it  have  been  found 
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sbund,  when  the  ribs  made  of  oak,  forty  years  old,  were  de- 
cayed. I  have  for  years  built  all  my  ferry  and  fishing  boats  of 
larch. 

In  mill  work,  and  especially  In  mill-atles  (where  oak  only 
tised  formerly  to  be  employed),  larch  has  been  substituted 
[1806]  with  the  best  Effect.  Last  winter,  in  cutting  up  an  old 
decayed  mill-wheel,  those  parts  of  the  water-cogs  which  had 
been  repaired  with  larch  [1786]  about  twenty  years  before^ 
though  black  on  the  surfkce,  on  the  hatchet  being  applied,  were 
found  as  sound  and  fresh  as  when  put  up. 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  larch  of  fit  growth  to  bring 
that  wood  into  general  use  fbr  country  purposes ;  but  such  as 
has  been  cut  and  sold,  has  brought  two  shillings  per  foot>  iii 
some  instances  more.  About  seven  years  ago  [1800],  I  receiv- 
ed twelve  guineas  for  a  single  larch  tree  of  fifty  years  growth. 
I  was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  twenty  pounds  for  another  larch, 
which  I  declined  cutting.  The  tree  sold,  had  eighty-nine  solid 
square  feet  of  wood  $  aiid  the  purchasers  cut  two,  if  not  three 
axles  for  mills  out  of  it. 

Last  year  [1806]  I  cut  dut  ttventy  larch  trees  frotti  A  clump^ 
where  they  stood  too  thick.  I  left  the  finest  trees  standing,  and 
received  one!  hundred  guineas  for  the  twenty  trees  taken  out, 
being  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  foot.  The  largest  of  the 
twenty  trees  measured  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  five 
feet  eleven  inches  in  girth,  at  four  feet  from  the  grounds  and 
contained  ninety-fpur  square  feet  of  timber.  On6  tree  nieasured 
due  huiidred  and  six  feet ;  two^  one  hundred  and  se^en  ;  and 
one,  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length  ;  but,  being  drawn  up^ 
by  standing  too  close,  did  not  contain  so  much  solid  wood  as  the 
first. 

It  is  not  in  the  quality  only  of  the  Wddd  that  I  consider  the 
larch  a  great  acquisition,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  where 
it  will  not  only  grow  luxuriantly,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  will  ar- 
rive at  a  size  fit  for  any  purpose  to  which  wood  can  be  applied. 

The  lower  range  of  the  Grampian  hills,  which  extend  to  Dun- 
keld,  are  in  altitude  froili  oiie  thousand  to  twelT6  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  they  are,  in  general,  barren,  and  are 
composed  of  mountain  schist,  slate,  and  iron  stone,  itp  to  the 
highest  tops  of  these,  larch  grows  luxuriantly,  where  the  Scotch 
fir,  formerly  considered  the  hardiest  tree  of  the  north*  cannot 
rear  its  head.  In  considerable  tracts,  where  fragments  of  shi« 
vered  rocks  are  strewed  so  tliick  that  vegetation  scarcely  meets 
the  eye,  the  larch  puts  out  aS  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  valleys  below,  or  in  the  most  sheltered  situa^ 
tions. 

I  have  beed  employed,  for  the  last  five  years^  in  fortning  a 
tery  extensive  plantation  of  larch,  on  mountains  similar  to  what 
I  have  de|9rib^    The  plantation  embraces  a  tract  of  ntarljr 

Ii2 
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eighteen  hundred  Scotch  acres,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  which 
I  havi*  already  planted  [1807]  mostly  with  larch  ;  placing  Scotch 
fir  only  in  the  wet  grounds  where  larch  will  not  grow,  and  mix- 
ing spruce  on  the  highest  points  with  the  larch ;  finding,  from 
experience,  that  that  tree  is  next  in  value  to,  and  thrives  in  al- 
pine situations  almost  equally  with,  the  larch. 

In  all  the  larch  which  I  have  cut,  I  have  never  met  with  one 
instance  of  decay  ;  but  I  have  seen  larch  cut  in  wet  situations, 
and  tilly  soil,  on  low  moors  some  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which 
were  decaying  at  the  heart.  The  larch  is  certainly  an  alpine 
tree,  and  does  not  thrive  in  wet  situations. 

About  twelve  years  ago  [1795]  a  species  of  blight  appeared 
on  the  larch,  which,  in  low  situations,  destroyed  numbers.  The 
.';cason  in  which  this  was  observed  to  any  extent,  the  frosts  were 
\ery  severe  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  clouds  of  frost  fog,  which 
rested  on  the  larch,  on  calm  mornings,  when  just  commg  into 
leaf,  produced  the  blight.  I  did  not  find  trees  above  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  height  affected  by  it ;  neither  did  it  appear 
ut  all  on  the  higher  grounds,  where  a  slight  breeze  of  air  could 
shake  the  trees.  For  eight  or  ten  years  past,  severe  frosts  at  the 
end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer,  have  partially  brought 
blights,  nearly  destroying  the  flower  of  the  larch;  which  has 
prevented  my  having  been  able  to  obtain  larch  seed  in  the  quan- 
tity I  wished,  in  order  to  carry  my  intention  into  effect,  to  cover 
all  the  mountainous  tract  near  Dunkeld,  belonging  in  property 
to  me,  with  the  larch,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  planting,  will  be  fit  for  most  na- 
val purposes. 

The  comparative  value  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  vnW  not  bear 
calculation.  I  sold  a  larch  [1800]  of  fifty  years  old  for  twelve 
guineas.  A  fir  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  soil,  was  worth 
fifteen  shillings.  A  fall  of  snow  will  destroy  in  one  night,  and 
break  and  tear  down  sometimes  more  than  one  third  of  a  fir 
plantation.  This  I  have  often  experienced  at  all  ages.  High 
winds  also  destroy  firs  in  numbers.  The  larch  are  never  broken 
by  snow,  and  very  seldom  torn  up  by  winds,  and  then  only  in 
single  trees.  Scotch  firs  are  bad  and  shabby  growers,  (with  me 
at  least),  at  about  eight  hundred  feet  of  altitude.  Larch^grow 
luxuriantly  some  hundred  feet  higher. 

The  late  Duke  of  Atholl,  my  father,  was  the  first  who  form- 
ed plantations  around  Dunkeld  or  Blair  [17G5]  to  any  extent. 
He  only  began  forty-two  years  ago.  The  quantity  of  old  larch 
I  could  at  present  [1807]  spare,  therefore,  cannot  be  consider- 
able ;  but  should  the  Board,  from  any  thing  I  have  said  of  its 
durability  in  boats,  Sec.  be  inclined  to  make  trials  for  naval  pur- 
poses, I  could  perhaps  furnish  for  that  purpose  forty  or  fifty  tons. 
Or,  I  should  be  extremely  ready  and  happy  to  carry  into  effect 
experimentSi  if  the  Board  should  think  fit  to  direct  the  making 
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of  any,  to  prove  the  strength,  weight,  durability,  &c.  &c,  of 
larch'toood.  •» 

I  would  not,  Gentlemen,  have  troubled  you  with  the  forego- 
ing detail,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  larch  timber 
nay  be  used,  in  many  instances,  as  a  substitute  Jbr  oak  ; 

That  this  substitute  may  be  had  of  a  prime  quality  in  sixty  or 
seventy  years  from  the  period  of  planting  ; 

And,  lastly,  that  this  substitute  may  be  the  produce  of  other- 
wise barren  and  unprofitable  mountains ;  whereas  oak  timber 
will  always  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  lands  either  taken  from, 
or  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes*  apd  more  particularly 
to  the  growth  of  wheat 


Chap.  X.     App.  No.  10. 
On  Tanning  with  the  Bark  of  Laech. 

^  By  Thomas  White  Esq. 

Sir,  Turf  Coffee- House^  Edinburgh^ 

Feb.  18.  1812. 

From  the  great  pleasure  that  I  know  you  always  take  ii;i 
communicating  and  extending  useful  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment, and  from  the  honourable  and  important  situation  you  hold^ 
as  President  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  £  trouble  you  with 
this  letter,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  the  means  of  afford- 
ing great  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  considerable 
emolument  to  those  in  possession  of  woods,  from  a  discovery 
that  I  have  made  of  converting  to  profit,  what  was  formerl/ 
thrown  away  as  good  for  nothing. 

Some  years  ago,  after  my  late  father's  plantations  at  Woo<!f 
lands,  near  Durham,  had  made  considerable  progress  (for  wnicn 
be  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
iSciences  in  London  nine  gold,  and  two  silver  medals),  he,  a« 
mongst  other  projects,  thought,  that  the  bark  of  the  larch-tree 
might  be  useful  in  tanning  leather  ;  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  the  experiment,  by  some  person  who,  I  suppose,  classed 
this  tree  with  the  fir-tribe  instead  of  the  cedar.  However,  in 
June  la&ti  whilst  some  workmen  were  taking  off  the  bark  from  a 
number  of  larch- trees  intended  for  building,  they  found  the  nails 
of  their  fingers  stained,  which  induced  me  to  try  whether  it 
would  tan  leather  or  not,  a  purpose  I  was  very  soon  satisfied  it 
would  answer  most  effectually.  I  then  procured  two  calf  skins, 
of  equal  price,  weight  and  substance,  and  immersed  one  in  an 
infusion  of  oak-bark,  of  amazing  fine  quality,  such  as  can  rarely 
be  purchased,  and  the  other  in  the  same  proportion  of  larch* 
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bark,  from  a  very  small  tree*  each  skta  remaining  exactly  die 
same  time  in  its  respective  tan-pit ;  and,  during  the  operationv  X 
repeatedly  weighed  a  meahure  of  larch- liquor  against  the  oak, 
and  always  found  the  former  to  preponderate  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  skin  tanned  with  larch  felt  thicker  in  the 
hand,  and  heavier,  and  was  also  finer  in  the  grain,  and  of  a 
lighter  cdour. 

I  sent  these  two  skins  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
August  last,  and  put  as  many  hides,  equally  divided,  into  each 
of  the  two  tan-pits  a<>  nearly  exhausted  their  strength ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time,  the  larch  liquid  appeared  to  have  the 
superiority  both  in  astringency  and  weight. 

I  have  been  since  employed  in  tanning  hides  of  cows  and  hor- 
ses with  larch-bark,  which,  of  course,  require  much  longer  time 
than  calf-skins,  but  promise  just  as  fair  to  arrive  at  perfection.  I 
have  tried  also  equal  quantities  of  larch  and  oa|c-barks,  mashed 
in  hot  water,  and  applied  when  cold  to  the  skins,  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  in  the  former  case.  I  also  compared  birch  with 
the  larch  ;  but  was  soon  convinced  that  the  former,  from  its 
slowness  in  tanning,  and  apparently  exhausted  state,  after  pro* 
ceeding  a  certnin  length,  was  very  inferior  ;  and  yet  it  is  sold  in 
my  neighbourhood  for  half  the  price  of  oak.  Whaty  then,  I  askf 
must  be  the  value  of  larch  ? 

Although  I  am  happy  to  .think,  Sir,  that  the  discovery,  from 
the  immense  plantations  in  this  country,  will,  in  some  roeasare^ 
make  the  importation  pf  bark  unnecessary,  I '  feel  an  additional 
pleasure  in  the  certainty  of  its  answering  other  very  important 
purposes,  viz.  of  promoting  planting,  and  inducing  gentlemen 
to  thin  their  woods,  which,  in  my  professional  excursions  of  lay- 
ing nut  grounds,  and  planting  by  contract,  I  have  often  most 
strenuously  recommended,  but  without  prevailing  upon  $ome  to 
do  so,  from  the  difficulty  of  sellings  the  w^edings,  which  expense 
yill  be  much  more  than  repaid  by  the  price  of  the  bark,  should 
the  body  of  the  tree  even  be  suffered  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  oak  bark*  can  only  be  taken  from 
the  tiee  during  about  two  months  in  the  year;  whereas  larch 
can  be  collected  from  about  March  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
at  infinitely  a  cheaper  rate,  as  a  whole  tree,  whatever  length  it 
may  be,  can  be  stripped  from  one  end  to  the  other  entire  ¥iith 
the  greatest  ease. 

Since  leaving  Woodlands,  I  have  received  a  most  favourable 
report  from  a  tanner,  who  has  converted  the  leather  into  shoes, 
of  which  he  speaks  very  highly,  as  well  as  of  its  superiority  for 
gloves,  saddles.  Sec,  He  adds  also,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not 
only  equal  to  oak  bark,  but  even  better,  on  account  of  its  tan- 
ning quicker. 

I  btg  leave  to  return  the  leather,  which  I  have  shown  to-day 
to  Dr  Hope,  who  was  so  good  as  to  speak  favourably  of  it.     ^ 
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tiaire  also  inquired  of  Patterson  the  saddler,  about  buff  leather^ 
who  manufactures  it ;  and  he  says  no  bark  is  used  in  the  process, 
but  only  oil. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  White. 
^.  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  Sfc. 

Memorandum.'^ln  another  communication  from  Mr  White, 
dated  June  26th  1812,  h^  states,  that  ''on  passing  through 
Hexham,  he  was  happy  to  see  sho^s  made  from  leather  tanne4 
with  the  larch-bark ;  and  was  told,  that  the  glovers  were  so 
well  convinced  of  its  excellency,  that  they  declared  they  would 
use  nothing  else,  if  they  could  get  a  sufficient  supply. "  In  ad- 
dition to  which  pleasing  intelligence,  he  has  had  an  order  for 
much  more  larch  bark  annually  than  be  can  supply,  for  making 
leather  of  a  light  colour  for  book  binding,  &c. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr  White  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  larch-bark  is  not  only  equal  to  oak  in  every  particular,  but 
superior  in  regard  to  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

At  Hexham,  also,  they  have  been  successfully  using  the  bark 
^f  the  Scotch  fir  for  tanning  purposes* 
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(]!OMMUKICATION  ON  THE  BEST  MoDE  OF   PLANTING  TreES, 

and  other  Interesting  Subjects. 

Py  A.  P.  Hovx,  Esq.  a  Native  of  Poland  :    Addressed  to  the  Right  Hon^ 
£ir  John  Sikclaib,  Bart.  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

JlR,  Rathbone-placCy  MJune,  1812. 

I  have  the  honour  to  return  3'ou  herewith  the  paper  on 
woods  and  plantations,  that  you  had  the  loudness  to  forward  to 
me  for  my  perusal  and  remarks. 

The  author  appears  to  me  to  have  discussed  the  subject  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  leave  but  few  opportunities  for  making  any  use- 
ful remarks  ;  my  opinion,  however,  is  decidedly  against  the  plant" 
ing  of  forests,  and  cannot  express  in  terms  too  strong  the  prefer- 
ence that  should  be  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  various  sorts 
gf  timber- treesi  by  sovoing^  tlie  seeds  of  them,  where  they  are  vj- 
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^  ^CDded  to  maturcy  in  the  soil  most  congenial^  and  in  situationi 
the  most  favourable  to  every  species.  It  is  on  this  head  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  digging  a  large  extent  of  land  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  the  trees,  and  the  subsequent  labour  in  planting  them,  is 
attended  with  much  expense  (a  circumstance  of  itself  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration),  and  the  trees  so  planted,  never  grow 
with  that  freedom  and  luxuriance  as  those  raised  from  seed  on 
the  spot.  These  observations  particularly  apply  to  the  oak,  birch, 
and  all  the  pine  tribes  more  especially  when  the  plantations  of 
them  are  formed  in  exposed  situations ;  because,  as  the  stem  and 
head  of  a  seedling  plant  increase  only  in  proportion  to  the  nou- 
rishment it  receives  through,  and  the  support  imparted  to  it 
from  its  root,  it  is  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  violence  of  the 
wind  (which  by  forcibly  agitating  it,  impedes  its  growth)  than 
the  tree  newly  planted,  which  by  being  deprived  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  roots,  has,  consequently,  lost  much  of  its  natural 
power  of  affording  to  the  plants  that  nutriment,  so  necessary  to 
its  external  and  immediate  protection. 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I  have  noticed  in  Poland  a 
plantation  formed  partly  from  seeds,  and  partly  from  plants,  sown 
and  planted  at  the  same  time  ;  and  although  every  possible  care 
and  attention  were  paid  to  the  removal  of  the  young  trees  from 
the  adjacent  forests,  and  also  in  the  planting  of  them,  yet  in  the 
period  of  seven  years  the  seedling  plants  by  far  exceeded  those 
that  were  removed,  botli  in  size  and  luxuriance.  The  same  rea- 
sons do  not,  however,  operate  so  forcibly  against  the  planting  of 
a^h  ;  this  tree  being  provided  by  nature  with  numerous  fibrouf 
roots,  it  consequently  suffers  but  little  in  its  removal. 

In  Poland  there  are  three  sorts  of  oaks  (the  quercus)  ;  roburt 
or  the  common  ;  the  cerris  ;  and  another  sort,  with  which  I  liave 
not  met  any  where  else  in  my  travels  in  Europe,  except  on  the 
river  Bug :  this  is  the  sort  which  supplies  the  English  navy  with 
their  crown  planks.  This  tree  has  hardly  any  collateral  branch- 
es in  its  infant  state,  whicli  is  so  common  to  all  the  other  known 
sorts.  After  having  raised  itself  from  the  acorn  to  the  height  of 
seven  feet,  it  assumes  a  diagonal  form,  or  position,  and  the  tops 
of  such  trees  in  the  plantations  are  quite  entangled  with  each 
other  :  but  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they 
acquire  a  height  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet,  begin  to  form 
a  crown,  gradually  erect  themselves,  and  become  majestic  and 
stately  trees.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  much  narrower,  long- 
cr,  and  more  deeply  cut  in  than  the  robur  ;  the  bark  is  perfect- 
ly smooth,  and  the  acorn  long  and  pointed'.  On  my  leaving  the 
district  of  Belsk,  where  they  grew,  five  years  ago,  but  few  of 
these  trees  remained  ;  as  the  Jews,  who  are  the  renters  and  fellers 
of  timber,  had  cut  them  down  indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  im- 
mediate profit.  These  rich  and  immense  forests,  which  skirted 
the  river  Bug,  and  wherein  I  botanized  sixteen  years  ago,  are 
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liow  no  more,  there  remaining  only  a  few  trees  very  thinly  scat? 
tet^9  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstance  only  of 
i^ir  being  in  situations  far  distant  from  the  river.  I  procured 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  acorns  on  my  leaving  Poland,  with 
Ae  view  of  enriching  this  country  ;  but  having  sent  my  collec- 
tions via  Dantzig,  where  the  French  arrived  shprtly  after,  I  am, 
at  this  moment,  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
disposed  of.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  acorns  of  this  valuable 
species,  would  certainly  be  a  great  acquisition,  if  not  a  real  source 
of  riches,  to  this  country ;  they  would  answer  for  hedge-planting 
perfectly  well. 

The  Swirk  is  another  tree  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  this 
country ;  it  is  a  species  of  fir,  that  is  peculiar  to  the  mountains 
of  Pokutia,  or  mountains  of  Penitence,  where  Ovid  was  exiled. 
The  height  and  bulk  of  this  tree  is*  incredible  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
nice  in  regard  to  soil,  as  it  grows  in  the  most  rocky  and  incle-i 
ment  situations  on  these  mountains.  The  white  ash  of  the  Pala-» 
tinate  of  Belsk,  and  a  sort  of  maple,  are  trees  that  would  also 
be  of  great  value  in  England  ;  they  both  grow  to  an  immense 

'  height.  The  Polish  king,  John  Sobiesky,  was  so  struck  with 
the  size  and  beauty  of  these  trees,  that  he  built  himself  a  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests  where  they  grew,  and 
formed  a  large  town,  which  is  still  in  existence,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Jaworow  ;  Jawor  denoting,  in  the  Polish  language, 
this  species  of  acer.  The  black  birch,  in  the  same  Palatinate, 
in  the  circle  of  Mosciska,  *  is  a  new  and  unknown  species :  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  more  solid  than  in  any  other  of  this  genus, 
on  which  account  the  wheelwrights  and  millwrights  give  it  the 
preference.  The  quality  of  this  wood  is  in  such  repute,  that  it 
is  sent  to  Warsaw,  and  all  over  Prussia,  for  their  use.  1  have 
been  thus  particular  in  stating  to  you  the  places  where  the  above 
valuable  trees  grow,  deeming  it  not  iinprobable,  that  through 
your  influence,  and  under  your  patronage,  a  proper  person  may, 
lit  some  period  not  far  distant,  be  sent  abroad  by  government  to 
obtain  seed  of  them.  Should  such  a  mission  take  place,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  such  information,  with  regard  to  the 
method  that  should  be  pursued,  as  I  am  possessed  of^  and  give 
such  further  detail?  on  the  subject  as  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 
object  in  view.  The  greatest  precaution  will  be  necessary,  as 
the  government  of  Gailitia  is  jealous  in  the  extreme  in  the  ad- 
mission of  any  stranger  into  that  district,  having  at  the  mouth  of 

-  the  pass  that  leads  to  the  Pokutian  mountains,  saline  works, 
which  no  stranger  whatever  is  allowed  to  visit.  The  jealousy  is 
so  great,  that  I  have  witnessed  gentlemens'  stewards,  who  were 
possessed  of  the  least  education,  sent  back  to  their  employers, 

*  An  estate  bcIoDgiug  to  Count  Palatine  dc  Cctucr. 
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from  their  estates,  and  illiterate  people  were,  by  obligation,  ml 
in  return  to  supply  their  places.  This  is  the  true  reason  why 
the  Poles  know  so  little  of  their  own  country ;  even  the  Court  oif 
Vienna,  who  has  possessed  that  territory  for  nearly  forty  years, 
is  but  little  acquainted  with  the  real  produce  of  these  mountaina. 
The  following  observations  that  I  made  some  years  ago  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzig,  may  I 

be  perhaps  usefully  applied  to  such  plantations  as  may  be  in  si- 
tuations exposed  to  powerful  winds,  thereby  impeding  the  growth 
of  the  trees.  In  the  Quada  monsoon  at  the  Cape,  and  in  some 
months  of  the  year  at  Danczig,  the  growth  of  trees  is  very  much 
checked  by  the  powerful  winds  ;  they  lean  always  in  the  direction 
to  which  the  wind  points,  and  their  tops  have  die  appearance  of 
being  clipped  with  shears.  This  circumstance  has  induced  ma 
to  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  sufiered 
much  less  than  those  that  opposed  or  crossed  its  coarse ;  I  al- 
ways, therefore,  recommended  my  friends  abroad  to  plant  their 
fruit  trees  in  a  direct  line,  and  with  the  course  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  by  which  means  its  pressure  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
broken  when  they  grew  up,  having  a  more  free  and  unobstmcU 
ed  passage.  The  method  that  appears  tlie  most  preferable,  is  to 
plant  the  trees  in  tht  form  of  a  triangle,  sixteen  feet  asunder, 
always  in  a  line,  leaving  an  intermediate  space,  or  ally,  of  thirty 
feet  between  the  rows,  which  may  either  be  cultivated  with 
grain,  or  left  for  pasture,  as  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  groun4 
will  admit,  or  the  discretion  of  the  proprietor  may  direct.   . 

Plantation  of  Fruit  Trees  in  a  Triangle. 

poooooooa 
oooooooo 

OOOOOOOOQ 

Grass,  or  Com. 

oooooooo  Q 

oooooooo 

QOOOOOOOO 

Plantation  of  Forest  Trees. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOQ 
OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Honey,  another  agricultural  production,  respecting  which  yoa 
are  anxious  to  procure  information,  is  in  Poland  divided  into 
Vbree  classes,  namely  Lipicc,  Le^zny^  Stepowey  prasznymird. 
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*  Lipiec  18  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  lime-tree  alone,  and  if 
considered  on  the  continent  most  valuable,  not  only  for  the  su- 
l^riority  of  its  flavour,  but  also  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  it 
held,  as  an  arcanum,  in  pulmonary  complaints,  containing  very 
little  wax,  and  being  consequently  less  heating  in  its  nature ;  it 
IS  as  white'  as  milk,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  lime  fo« 
rests,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Kowno,  in  Lithua- 
nla.  The  great  demand  for  this  honey  occasions  it  to  bear  a  high 
price,  in  so  much  that  I  have  known  a  small  barrel,  containing 
hardly  one  pound  weight,  sell  for  two  ducats  on  the  spot.  This 
species  of  the  lime  tree  is  peculiar  to  the  province  of  Lithuania  ; 
it  is  quite  difierent  from  all  the  rest  of  the  genus  Tilia  that  I  met 
with  in  my  researches  in  Poland,  and  is  called  Kamienna  Lipa, 
or  stone-lime.  It  is  a  stately  tree,  and  grows  in  the  shape  of  a 
pyramid  ;  the  leaves  are  very  small,  and  the  twigs  uncommonly 
(lender  ;  it  flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  ;  the  fl^'wers 
are  very  minute,  but  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  species. 
In  the  Polish  language,  the  month  cf  June,  which  is  called  Li* 
piec,  derives  its  name  from  the  floweiing  of  this  tree,  as  the 
month  of  July  derives  its  name  from  the  Cocus  Polonicus,  called 
by  the  Poles  Czerwiee,  in  which  month  the  ova  are  gathered* 
Tie  inhabitants  have  no  regular  bee-hives  about  Kowno;  every 
peasant  who  is  desirous  of  rearing  bees,  goes  into  the  forest  and 
district  belonging  to  his  master,  without  even  his  leave,  makes 
a  longitudinal  hollow  aperture  or  apertures  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  in  the  collateral  branches,  about  tliree  feet  in  length,  one 
foot  broad,  and  about  a  fuot  deep,  where  he  deposits  his  bees» 
Jeaves  them  some  food,  but  pays  very  little  further  attention  to 
them,  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  when,  after  cutting  out  son;e 
of  their  honey,  and  leaving  some  for  their  maintenance,  he  se- 
cures tjie  aperture  properly  with  clay  and  straw  against  the  trost 
and  inclemency  of  the  approaching  season  ;  these  tenements,  (if 
they  may  be  so  called),  with  their  inhabitants,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  are  tnen  become  his  indisputable  property ;  he 
may  sell  them,  transfer  them  ;  in  short,  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases  with  them  ;  and  never  is  it  heard  that  any  depredation  is 
committed  on  them,  (the  bear  excepted).  In  Pola>  d  the  lawf 
are  particularly  severe  against  robbers  or  destroyers  cf  this  pro- 
perty, punishing  th^  offender,  when  detected,  by  cutting  <  ut  th^ 
navel,  and  drawing  out  his  intestines  round  and  round  the  very 
tree  which  he  has  robbed.  Such  thefts  have  happened,  but  no^ 
in  my  memory. 

The  following  spring,  the  proprietor  goes  again  to  the  forest, 
examines  the  bees,  and  ascertains  whether  there  is  sufficient  food 
left,  till  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  ;  should  there  not 
be  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  deposits  with  them  as  much  as  he, 
judges  necessary  till  the  spring-blosscm  appears.    If  he  observvjf 
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that  his  stock  has  not  decrpased  by  mortalityy  he  makes  more  of 
these  apertures  in  the  collateral  branches,  or  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  that  in  case  the  bees  should  swarm  in  his  absence,  they  may 
have  a  xeady  asylum.  In  die  autumn  he  visits  them  again, 
carries  the  June  and  July  work  away  with  him,  i^bich  is  the 
Lipier,  and  leaves  only  that  part  for  their  food  which  was  ga- 
tht'iL'd  by  them  beforiN  and  alter  the  flowering  of  the  lime-tree. 
1  have  not  tlic  least  doubt,  that  if  this  species  of  the  lime-tree 
were  introduced,  and  attention  paid  to  them,  that  honey  equal- 
]y  excellent  and  valuable  might  be  produced  in  this  country.  - 
The  mead  made  from  this  honey  is  excellent ;  it  is  sold  at  Kow- 
no,  Grodno,  and  Vilna,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  sterling  the 
dozen. 

Tlie  next  class  of  honey,  which  is  inferior  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  Lipiec,  being  only  for  tlie  common  mead,  is  that  of  the  pine 
forests;  the  inhabitants' of  which  make  a()ertures  in  the  pine- 
trees  similar  to  those  near  Kowno,  and  pay  the  same  attention, 
in  regard  to  tlie  security  of  the  bees,  and  their  maintenance.  The 
wax  is  also  much  inferior  in  quality  ;  it  requires  more  trouble  in 
the  bleaching,  and  is  only  made  use  of  in  the  churches. 

The  third  class  of  honey  ia  tlie  Stcpowey,  or  the  honey  from 
the  plains  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  perennial  plants,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  The  province  of  Ukraine  produces  the  very 
best,  and  also  tlie  very  best  wax.  In  that  province  the  peasants 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  economy,  as  it  is  the 
only  resource  they  have  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  taxes  levied 
in  Russia  ;  and  they  consider  the  produce  of  bees  equal  to  ready 
money  ;  wheat,  and  other  species  of  com,  being  so  very  fluctuat- 
ing in  price,  some  yeais  it  being  of  so  little  value,  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  peasant's  trouble  to  gather  it  in :  this  has  happened  . 
in  the  Ukraine  four  times  in  twelve  years :  but  honey  and  war 
having  always  a  great  demand  all  over  Europe,  and  even  Turkey, 
some  of  the  peasants  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  Ule,  or  logs 
of  wood  in  their  bee-gardens,  which  are  called  Pasieka,  or  bee-  ' 
hives ;  these  logs  are  about  six  feet  high,  commonly  of  birch 
wood  (the  bees  prefer  the  birch  to  any  other  wood)  hollowed 
cut  in  the  middle  for  abtut  five  feet ;  several  lamina  of  thirt 
boards  are  nailed  before  the  aperture,  and  but  a  small  hole  left 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  them  for  the  entrance  of  the  bees.  As 
the  bees  are  often  capricious  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  fre- 
quently commencing  it  at  the  front  rather  than  the  back,  th^ 
peasants  cover  the  aperture  with  a  number  of  these  tliin  boards, 
instead  of  one  entire  board,  for  fear  of  disturbing  them,  should 
they  have  begun  their  work  at  the  front.  It  may  appear  extra- 
c^rdinary,  but  it  is  nevertiieless  tiue,  that  in  some  favourable  sea- 
sons, this  aperture  of  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  wide,  is  full 
before  August ;  and  the  ^^cusants  are  obliged  to  take  the  produce 
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long  before  the  usual  time,  with  the  view  of  giving  room  to  the 
bees  to  continue  their  work,  so  favourable  is  the  harvest  some 
summers. 

The  bee-gardens  are  chosen  in  the  plains  where  tlie  perennial 
plants  are  most  abundant,  that  the  bee  may  have  but  little  way 
to  carry  home  the  produce  of  her  labour  ;  thry  are  of  a  circular 
form,  about  150  yards  in  diameter,  enclosed  with  a  fence  of 
reeds,  or  brush-wood,  and  a  thatching  over  them  of  about  five 
feet  for  protection,  and  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow :  this  is 
supported  by  poles  from  the  inside,  and  a  bank  of  earth  is  also 
thrown  up,  to  keep  out  the  snow  from  penetrating  in  the  winter. 
In  the  middle  a  few  fruit-trees  are  planted  to  break  the  wind,  as 
also  hawthorns,  and  other  underwood,  round  the  enclosure,  with 
the  same  view.  The  hives  are  planted  under  cover,  in  the  in- 
side, round  the  fence  ;  and  in  the  winter  they  are  well  secured 
with  straw  from  the  frost.  The  plants  for  whicli  the  bees  have 
a  preference,  are  the  Thymus  serpyllum,  Hyssopus  officinalis, 
Cerinthe  maculata,  and  the  Pollygonum  fagopyrum. 

The  process  of  brewing  mead  in  Poland  is  very  simple :  the 
proportion  is  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  honey,  and  50  lib.  of 
mild  hops  to  160  gallons,  which  Is  called  a  Waar,  or  a  brewing. 
When  the  water  is  boiling,  both  the  honey  and  hops  are  thrown 
into  it,  and  it  is  kept  stirring  until  it  becomes  milk  warm  ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  large  cask,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few 
days  ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  cask,  wherein  there  has 
been  aqua-vita  or  whisky,  bunged  quite  close,  and  afterwards 
taken  to  the  cellar,  which  in  this  country  are  excellent  and  cool. 
This  mead  becomes  good  in  three  years  time ;  and  by  keeping, 
it  impproves  like  many  sorts  of  wine.  The  mead  for  immediate 
drink  is  made  from  malt,  hops,  and  honey,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  undergoes  a  similar  process.  In  Hungary  it  is  usual  to 
put  ginger  in  mead.  There  are  other  sorts  of  mead  in  Poland, 
as  Wisniak,  Dereniak,  Maliniak  ;  they  are  made  of  honey,  wild 
cherries,  berries  of  tlie  Cornus  mascula,  and  raspberries ;  they 
all  undergo  the  same  process,  and  are  most  excellent  and  whole- 
some after  a  few  years  keeping.  I  never  saw  a  gouty  man  in 
those  provinces  where  mead  is  in  common  use.  The  Lipiec  is 
made  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  contains  the  honey  and  pure  wa- 
ter only.  The  honey  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  Azalea 
pontica,  at  Oc/akow,  and  in  Potesia  in  Poland,  is  of  an  intoxicat* 
ing  nature ;  it  produces  nausea,  and  is  used  only  for  medical 
purposes,  chiefly  in  rheumatism,  scrophula,  and  eruption  of  the" 
skin,  in  which  complaints  it  has  been  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  a  disease  among  the  hogs  called  Wongry  (a  sort  of 
plague  among  these  animals),  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  buds 
of  this  plant  is  given,  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  produces  al- 
most instantaneous  relief.     Tliis  disease  attacks  the  hogs  with  a 


